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^IIE priority in the literary history of Europe of the com* 
positions of the Celtic and Teutonic bards, scalds, minstrels, 
minne-siingers, and ineister-siingcrs, or of those of the Provencal 
and French troubadours, and trouvt^res, is a subject of con¬ 
troversy of old standing, which has been lately renewed on the 
Continent. And the question is of no mean in3portan(‘.e. It 
embraces the revival of letter after the subversion of the Roman 
empire in the fifth century; tc^ther with the origin of a 
poetical character, taste, and spirit, which are plainly distinct 
from those of the purely classical models of Greece and Rome, 
and which, under the name of the Romantic school, arc now 
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exercising almost sovereign rule and masterdom over the 
imaginative literature of our times. We shall endeavour to 
expl^, without presuming to decide the points at issue. They 
have engaged the attention of some pf the moat distinguished 
scholars and critics of the ago; and the works cited above 
the representations of dififerent classes of opinions 
SuMg emhient men, than the exposition of judgments in cri- 
ppsm the literary world unanimously acquiesces. 

In the ^tt^nth century, the river Loire was the boundary 
between im^istinct dialects, the langue iVoc and the langue 
foil; botnxiMved from a common parent, the Latin, but each 
filled wi^ ^ords and idioms iyom different sources, and different 
pf the sister tongue. South of the Loire the langue 
4’oc prevailed, the language in which the troubadours com¬ 
posed their lays; and north of that river the langue d’oil was 
used, the language of the ti'ouv^rcs, which has expanded into the 
modem French. These dialects received their names of langue 
foe and langue foi or foil^ from oc and ew/, the affiimatives 
peculiar to each; and although the latter has now entirely dis¬ 
placed the former as the language of literature and refinement, 
in the eleventh century the langue foc^ or Provencal, was irmrc 
used as the language of poetry and sentiment, than the langue 
foil 

The posthumous work of M. Fauriel is the labour of a life 
devoted to the study of the poetry of the langue d’oc, or 
Proven 9 al, and of the lives and lays of its troubadours. It is 
given to the public from notes of a course of lectures delivered 
by M. Fauriel, on his appointment to a chair of Provencal ])octry 
in the University of Paris. The learned author died before he 
could repeat his course or revise Ins opinions; Put lie claims 
for his troubadours the priority and prc-cminencc, not only over 
the trouveres, the poets of the cognate tongue, but over the 
minstrels, incister-sungcrs, and miuue-siiugers of the Teutonic 
people, over the bards of Armoricti and Wales, and over the 
scj^ds of the Scandinavians. Acconling to M. Fauriel, it was 
in the country south of the Loire, that the spark, buried in the 
ashes of a preceding Greek and Homan civilisation, was re¬ 
kindled, and from its light and heat have been derived the whole 
poetic fire and imaginative fertility of all European nations north 
of the Loire, the Celtic, Teutonic, Icelandic, Norman, Saxon, 
Belgic, and French of the langue d’oil. The bards, scalds, 
minstrels, meister-siingers, niinne-sangcrs, and trouveres, were, 
in short, but translators, copyists, or imitators of the Provencal 
troubadours. 

M. <le la Euc takes a more reasonable view of the subject. 
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The friend of Sir Walter Scott, of Mr. EIHb, and Mr; Douoe, he 
passed ten years in this dbuntry in the study of the manusoripta 
of Norman and Anglo-Norman poetry, which enrich many of 
oar public and private Hbhuries, and to which his distinguished 
literary friends obtain^ teady access. In his own country 
he pursued the satne' Ime of study as M. Fauriel, with 
zeal and advantages, and with more sobriety of judgmmat. His* 
work contains much ipformation on the early poetry of lhe» 
middle ages, without ihiy of M. Fauriel’s unfortunate ambition 
for establishing a peremptory theory, and making good a pa^ 
opinion. The work of M. Arthur iHnaux vindicates success¬ 
fully the claims of the trouv^res %f Flanders, espeoiklly of 
bray, to originality, and to a taste and spirit more natural and 
truly poetical than the conventional ‘s^le and affected sentiment 
of the Provencal troubadours. M. Diez gives curious details of 
the lives and writings of the class of professional poets in the 
middle ages. August W. V^on Schlegcl published his observa-* 
tions originally in the Jpurnal des Debate, in 1833-34, and 
republished them in 1842, at Bohn, in the work above ated. 
He appears to have been waiting for matter and opinion— 
in other words, for the appearance' of M. FauricTs work on the 
subject; the staple of his essay being what M. Raynouard bas 
done, and what M, Fauriel was to do in illustrating the Proven9al 
language and literature. 

No province of the Roman empire w^ so completely Roman¬ 
ised as Gaul, before the invasion of the barbarians in the fifth 
century. All the upper classes were, or affected to be, of 
Roman descent; so that Latin was the official language, and the 
language of literature and refinement, as well as of law, religion, 
and social intercourse among the cultivated. But Gibbon and 
Villemain probably go too far in supposing that Latin was 
also the language of the whole population; while Schlegel 
exaggerates their supposition, when he* says that * Latin, and 
* nothing but Latin, was spoken at that period in Gaul, to 
‘ the borders of the Rhine. ^ The language of a people may 
be altered, improved, or adulterated by the admixture of other 
languages, but cau scarcely bo wholly eradicated eSTcepf by the 
extinction of the race. Cscsar tells iis of three ind^ehoils lan- 
guiigcs in Gaul at the period of his invasion, and we find traces 
of* the three even at the present day in the same localities: the 
Celtic still existing on the west coast of Gaul, the Aquitanio 
represented by the Basque tongue, and the Belgic remaining 
in the Flemish on the lower Rhine, as a distinct dialect of the 
Teutonic. These three languages therefore still linger in the 
original seats of the Cclti, Aquitani, and Belgi; and thete is no 
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ground for juppoBing- that these indi^nous languages were or 
could be totally extinguished by the ^man conquest In tho 
south of France, however, another language had been pro* 
vioualy superinduced on the original tongue of the natives, for 
a period as long as the Latin had been introduced into the rest 
of Gaul before the invasion of the barbarians, and over an 
extent ,of territory more considerable tjian has been generally 
understoodL 

The citizens of Fhocea, one of the seven cities which con¬ 
tended for the honour of being the birthplace of Homer, Hying, 
we are told by Herodotus, from the arms of Cyrus, established 
a colony at JSlarseilles. This Independent Greek state, founded 
in Gaul 600 years before our era, was an important sdly of the 
Romans-in the second Funic war, and was rewarded by great 
addititms to its territory. Marseilles became the mistress of 
twenty-four cities, and of a dominion extending from the Cape 
of Monaco in Italy to the mouth of the Segura on.the east coast 
of Spain, or about five degrees of latitude. The language and 
mviUsation of this commercial Greek state in the south of Gaul 
must have exercised considerable influence in the course of so 
many years, and have ^read among the barbarous tribes in 
the interior, with whom it traded. Commerce implies mutual 
wants, social intercourse, and something of a common lan¬ 
guage between the people dealing with each other. Csesar, 
ind^, tells us that the Helvetii, the nearest neighbours of 
the state of Marseilles, kept the muster-roll of their army 
in Greek, or. in G^k characters, and that the Druids used 
the Greek letters, and were not unacquainted with Greek 
philosophy. * We learn from Livy, from Cicero, in his oration 
for Flaccus, and from Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, that the 
Phoccan colony of Marseilles retained in great purity, not only 
the Greek language, but the learning, arts, and genius of 
Greece. It lost its independence as a state by taking part 
with the senate of Rome against Julius Caesar, but retained Its 
reputation; and sometimes was preferred even to Athens as a 
school for Greek literature and refinement. Tacitus observes 
that Agricola was educated there, on account of the superior 
purity of ill language and manners. That the Greek language 
had taken root, and spread in the south of Gaul, seems proved 
by a funeral oration to the people of Arle% upon the death of a 
brother of the Emperor Constantine the Great. The youth 
was assassinated in passing the Alps, in the year 311, and his 
funeral oration is in Greek. It is surely, therefore, not a 
reasonable supposition, that three indigenous languages, and 
one foreign, but which in the fifth century was of more than 
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a tlioueond years* standing in the country, shpuld haye been 
entirely extirpated and replaced by Latin in the course of the 
Boman occupation of Gaul, by aitmes of which, for more than 
half of the five hundred years from Csesar’s ccmquest to the 
Gothic inyafflon, the greater part'were hot Boknans, but enlisted 
barbarians, as ignorant of the Latin tongue as the Ghmla them* 
solves. SchlegeFa statement that * Latin, and nothing but Lfttin, 
< was spoken in Gnul up to the borders of the Bhine,’ at'tke 
downfall of the Boman empire in the fifth century, must there¬ 
fore mean merely that the clergy, the civil functionaries, the 
military of the higher rank, the proprietors, lawyers, officers 
of government, and generally all of the tipper and educated 
classes, u^ed the Latin language. The course of events proves, 
no less than public documents, that, to this extent, the use of 
Latin prevailed in Ghiul. But, on the other hand, the ztqdllcon* 
quest by the barbarians and the slight resistance of the inhabit¬ 
ants seem to afford proof that the upper and lower classes, the 
governing and governed, in the country, were withput common 
interests to defend, and a common language to inspire all with 
a common spirit and union for defence. 

About the year 415 new elements entered into the langiuiges 
of Gaul, whatever they may have been before. The Visigoths, 
under Ataulph, the successor of Alaric, established themselves l)e- 
tween the Bhone and the Pyrenees, and extended their dominion 
to the Loire. The Burgundians seized on the east of Gaul. 
Some provinces in the north were still under Boman governors, 
and nominally part of the Boman empire; but the Franks, tinder 
Clovis, coming from the north-cast of Germany, defeated tho 
Cbillo-Roman forces, and, settling in the more Bomanised in¬ 
terior, occupied all the country up to the frontiers of the Visi¬ 
goths and Burgundians. After a struggle between these bar¬ 
barous tribes of cognate race and speech, which continued about 
thirty years, the last comers, the Franks, obtained the superiority^ 
and with it the dominion over the whole of GauL 

These successive swarms of barbarians, however, did not come 
to destroy what the Romans had created in the provinces of the 
empire, but to enjoy it, and to put themselves in the place of 
the Romans, as the upper and proprietary class. From the first 
they appear to have left to the indigenous population their 
religion, law, municipal governments, social instUutionS, arts, 
and language; and ended by adopting most of these as their 
own. The religion of the church of Rome would bring along 
with it its language and literature—if it had not found them 
there » and all its social influence on public and private life. 

From the sixth century, when the Visigoths were driven into 
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S^KOy «ad 4he3urginkliai^ ceased tp be a distinct people with 
lai^ efvtWr own,the Frapks became predominant: And,though 
k topl^lwo cepturiea to aasxire the triumph of the Austrasian or 
braneii oTcr.the Neustrian or Bomao, in the persons of 
JCharlem^nej jet all along cullivated Latin would 
out more and more with the classes who had used it. 
SHiGtava A^lHnaris, who hyed about the end of the fifth century 
and wasanative of GaUl, is the last of the ancient writers who is 
reckoned'iaihe series of dassics. Gregory of Tours, bom in 539, 
and oontocmted bishop of Tours in 573, was only about rixty years 
hit^r than Sidonius Apollinaris; both were bom in riiC same part 
of Auvergne, and both were of the same rank and social 

station *r- senators, and bishops. ‘ But the difference of their 
* style and sentiments,’ says Gibbon, in his History of the Decline 
and Fall of the^Boman Empire, * may express the decay of Gaul, 
% and deflrly ascertain how much, in so shor^ a spacer the human 
^ mind had lost of its energy and refinement,’ Gregory of 
Tours, in his Historia Ecdesiastica Frankorum^ makes an apology, 
and not without reason, for his defective Latinity; and says he 
undertook to write the history of the church from 395 to 591, 
although imperfectly acquainted with the rules of the Latin 
language, because the memory of past events was in danger of 
perishing'altogether from the want of any one to record them 
in prose or verse. The chronicle of Fredegairc, of the seventh 
century, that of Eginhord, secretary, son-in-law, and biographer 
oi Charlemagne, in the eighth, and the poem of the priest Abbon, 
on thb siege of Paris by the Northmen, in the ninth century,—an 
event with which he was contemporary, and an eye-witness,— 
show tile progressive decline of the Latin language in Gaul from 
age to age. In England the same decline was not so early; 
being probably arrested by the talent or the instmetion of learned 
individuals; but it was more rapid. Bede wrote his Historia 
Eccleskutica Anglorum about 150 years after the time of Gregory 
of Tours, and the Latinity of his style requires no apology. 
About 150 years after Bede’s death, a friend of king Alfred, 
and of Charlemagne, ^Alcuin, of Anglo-Saxon birth and educa¬ 
tion, wrote in much less barbarous Latin than his contemporary, 
Eginhart, the secretary of Charlemagne. . But such individuab 
were the exceptions. The general decline of the Latin language 
and literature, and the low state they had fallen into in the ninth 
century, appear, from the well-knpwn complaint of Alfred the 
Great, in his letter to Wulfsig, bishop of Worcester, that at his 
accession to the crown in 871> few persons north of the Humber 
understood the prayers of the church, or could translate a 
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sentence of Latin into Anglo-Saxon, and not on^ toiift of the 
Thames, could do BO. .j ^ ^ 

From the general decay of the Latin , langoaga m; lMQ{Mt 
after the fifth century, and from the barbatiBin 
what was written in it, historians infer, as G^bbont ddcs 
passage above quoted on companng Sidoniua A|Mllin)ttii'4^ 
Gregory of Tours, that the human mind itself was in 
state in those ages, and * hnd lost much of its energy and xifiho* 
^ ment.’ The just conclusion, we think, is nearer the revOtae 
of the historian’s. The Latin language, indeed, was breoldng'tip 
and falling into disuse; but that may be, in reality, a proof th<5-. 
the humim mind was otherwise advancing; that people ifpre 
acquiring new objects, new arts, new Wants and gratifications in 
their material li^; new interests, new rights, new relations be¬ 
tween man and man in their civil life; and with these, new ideas 
and new combmations of ideas in their intellectual life; which 
the Latin language, m its classical purity, had no words and 
constructions ^equately to express. They only werje stationary 
who took their stand upon a fixed state of language and' civilir 
sation, and supposed that all movement from this state must 
necessarily be retrograde. The Latin language, after the fifth 
century, became more and more barbarous; that is, more and 
more mixed with words, phrases, constructions, altogether un¬ 
known in pure Latin; just in proportion as society became less 
barbarous; that is, as the great body of the people became pos¬ 
sessed of more material objects, more ci^di rights, and more 
social and individual interests to give names to and speak 
than they could find good Latin words for; and began to have 
more complicated reladoiis with each other than its constructions 
could convey without ambiguity. Latin was first rendered bar¬ 
barous, as the scholar would term it — or enriched, as the philoso¬ 
pher ought to consider it —with new, although in sound and deri¬ 
vation barbarous words or names for new objects and ideas; then 
its construction was re-cast, and mingled with new and unhar* 
monious, but much more distinct, modes oft^pressing the rela¬ 
tions of things to each other, than by tci^nal syllables of the 
radical word ; and at last it gradually ^i^plit into the modem 
languages, the French, Spanish, and Italian. The Latin 
element, out of which this transformation was effected, may 
have principally descended during the process from the more 
learned classes to the unlearned; 'but, unless a basis of Latin of 
some sort had more or less pre-e^sted in the body of the peofde, 
such a change could never have been accomplished at the period 
and under the circumstances in which it actually took place. 

M. Fauriel and M, Von Schlegel call those languages syn- 
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thetical which express the modifioadons of nieanbg in the rela¬ 
tions of words to each other by Toned terminations of ^the 
radical word; and those which use distinct words to express 
these relations, analytical. The terms concrete languages and 
decomposed languages would, perhaps, express more distinctly 
the difference between the two classes of languages; the terms 
synthetical and analytical being already appropriated to the 
modes of reasoning or of obtaining results, rather than to the 
results obtmned. 

The two dialects which grew up in FranM^dimfbg those ages, 
the langue doc and the langue doily were bfl||Piw The 

troubadours of the ^ngue dor, and the trOTMresof the langue 
doil, derive their names from the words trobar and trouver, sig¬ 
nifying * to find ’ in those dialects; and the word * poet ’ has, in 
Greek, a similiu* derivation — as also the old English word 

* maker.’ With their attendant joculatores and musicians, wan¬ 
dering from castle to castle — every castle the seat of the little 
court of the baronial lord of the domain — and entertaining the 
knights, and ladies, and then-at-anns, with their lays, or tales, 
and jests, tliey are supposed, by M. Fauricl, to be the legitimate 
Buccessors of the actors, singers, mimes, and saltatores of the 
Greek games and festivals in honour of Diana and Flora; and 
not a class derived from the bards or scalds of the Celtic or 
Gothic inliabitants of Gaul. These games and festivals con¬ 
tinued to be celebrated in the scat of the ancient Greek colony 
longafter it was Christianised; and they were, in fact, amalgamated 
with the festivals of the Cliristian church. In pagan times the 
Floral games were proverbially scandalous. Naked courtezans 
contended in the race for prizes awarded out of the municipal 
funds; and at Arles and Beaucaira this usage continued down 
to the sixteenth century. Songs and dances, profane and even 
obscene, were usual in churches in the sixth century; they were 
prohibited by a council held at Toledo in 589, and again by a 
council at Jlome in 826 — when it was ssud * women went to 

* church at the Nativity and other church festivals, not from 

* suitable motives, but to dance and sing indecent songs in 

* choral bandsand so late as 1551, dances, games, and repre¬ 
sentations in churches were denounced by a council at Nar- 
bonne. 

It is consistent with the state of manners, and the tenacity 
with which a rude people adhere to ancient customs, that a 
taste for song, dance, and representation, and a class of trouba¬ 
dours and joculatones administering to that taste, should have 
lingered from the classical times among the descendants of the 
Greek cdlonbts. They may very possibly have existed, as 
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M. Fauriel supposes, altogether independently of the similar or 
equivalent class of bards among the indigenous Celtic population 
of Graul, or of scalds, gangers, or minstrels among the suooes- 
sive conquerors of Gothic race. But the co-existence,’ or prior 
existence of troubadours in the south of France—even if it were 
matter of proof, not of supposition——would not establish M. 
FaurieFs deduction from it. Assuming that the troubadours 
can be traced to an earlier origin chronologically the 
equivalent class among the Celts and^ Goths, it by no meaps 
follows that Th(ii|Mr necessarily the origin^ model, of which 
the latter cShSm their compositions are but imitations 
or copies, jlie fl&onological succession .^f events, and espe¬ 
cially of their social and intellectual de^lopment in a com¬ 
parison of nations, is not always, or even most commonly^ a 
succession of cause and effect, or of model and imitation. All 
human societies, in the same stages of development, have 
institutions the same with or equivalent to each without 

borrowing, or imitating, or imposing. They will have chiefs, 
nobles, priests, judges, without copying them from Jews, Greeks, 
or Romans, though these should m^e out a case of chronological 
precedence. Every rude society, while unacquainted with writing, 
must have hod a class of men who committed to memory and 
were able to recite its ancient laws, customs, practices in matters 
of public interest or private right, genealogies, family relation¬ 
ships, boundaries and ownership of property. These oral re¬ 
corders are then a necessary element. It was not an intellectual 
taste, but a primary social want, which gave existence to such a 
class equally among Jews, Greeks, Homans, Celts^ and Goths, 
at a certain stage in their history: and it i%r owing to this 
common primary want that all nations will be found to have 
had this class among them under some name or other,—poets, 
bards, scalds, troubadours, or meister-sangers. 

The Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic race only received 
Christianity, and with it the use of written language, in the 
11th century; and among them the class of oral recorders of 
events was not entirely superseded by the establishment of a 
body of churchmen, with means of writing, until the thirteenth 
century. The last of the professional scalds appears to have been 
Sturle Thordson, in the time of king Haco Haconson, who died 
in 1274. The other branches of the Teutonic rioe^the Bur- 
gundes, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Longobardi, Franks, Anglo- 
Saxons—had conquered and settled in countries more civilised 
than their own, and had acquired Christianity, and the use of 
written language, together with a numerous body of clergy more 
or less instructed, iu the course of the fifth century, or between the 
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fiftb and the eig^th. Ihej were at that period in the state of re* 
ligious and social development, which the Seandimman branch 
onlf attained dOO years later. Bards or scalds had no doubt 
existed among those other Teutonic tribes in their pagan state; 
for which, brides the evident, socid necessity of euch a class, 
we have the direct testimony of Csesar and Tacitua* * But they 
and their works, and the oral tradition to which they had been 
consigned, disc^peared before a more perfect mode fm* trans- 
mittii^ the memory of events, real or imaginary, and of laws, 
customs, and .interests-—that is, before tlia^*wiitien record in 
Latin—-and before a better machinery tha^fasldmng bards or 
scalds, that is, before the settled independim order of priests 
fixed in every locality in tiie midst of the population. Not one 
song, story, saga, or traditionary history, composed in the pagan 
times of any of the Teutonic tribes who conquered and settled 
in the Boman provinces of Graul and Britain, not one specimen 
of' th^ previous pagan mind, iQanners, and social state, is now 
extant. Of the northern, or Scandinavian branch, a considerable 
body of traditionary literature of their pagan state has been 
preserved. The reason of this difference is obvious. The 
Scandinavian tribe remmned pagan five centuries after all the 
rest of Europe had been Christianised. Swein, who conquered 
England, and hie son, Canute the Ghreat, were bom pagans, and 
it was not until the beginning of the eleventh century that 
Christianity was introduced among the northmen. In the rest 
of Europe, learning and the art of writing were beginning to 
be generally cultivated in the eleventh century: so that, while 
the conversion of the northern Teutonic branch was going on, 
individuals, whose fathers were bom, bred, and even still living 
in paganism, were themselves not only Christians, but priests 
and scholars, who had studied at Erfurt and Paris I Such men 
were Ssemund and Are: they collected in writing the traditional 
literature of the scalds, at a time that the living scalds and 
their traditions were yet before them; and had, besides, the 
taste to write in their native tongue what they collected in it. 

Of the many cc^nate tribes of the Teutonic race, the Scan¬ 
dinavian alone was in a situation to preserve and transmit its 
ancient traditions. As a tribe or nation, the Scandinavians 
had never abandoned their native scat. Their original language, 
laws, manners, religion, and the very dWellings, farms, families, 
localities, and names connected with their traditions, existed 
around them. The other Teutonic tribes, who in the fifth cen¬ 
tury settled in the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain, and 
even in Germany itself upon the Rhine, were emigrants congre¬ 
gated from various distant localities and homes, and driven west- 
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ward from their natrre seats by the pressure of populatityu ur^ng 
them on behind. They had no historical memorials around them 
in their netr abodes; and almost before the events connected 
with their new country could become old traditions, they had 
adopted a new religion, new institutions, and a new language 
for the purposes of record. They had uo objects or ^rcum- 
stances, physical or moral, in their adopted homes, to keep alive 
and perpetuate the memory of their ancient history, religion, 
and social condition in pagan times; while the altered oironm- 
stances in which Hiey were living neccssanly produced changes in 
the language itself, aa well as in its objects. Next to the transla¬ 
tion of the Gospel mfo Mxso-Gothic, by Ulphilus, in the fifth 
century, the oaths of mutual fidelity between Louis and Charles, 
sons of Louis le D^bonnaire, and grandsons of Charlemagne, 
at Strasburg, in 842, are considered the earliest specimens of 
the dialects used by the Gothic invaders of the Boman empire 
in Gaul and Germany. The ^ters of the next century call 
Austrasia Francia teutmiea, and Neustria Francia romana: 
the German language prevailed, they say, in one; the Koman 
in the other.* Of these two oaths, tliat of Louis runs thus: 
‘ Pro deo amor, et pro Christian poblo et nostro commun sal- 
^ vament, dist di in ovant in quant Dens savir ct podir me dunat 
^ si salvari eo cist mon ftadre Karle ct in adjudha,’ &c. The 
same oath by Charles, is as follows: ‘ In Goddes minna, end um 
* tes Christianes folches end unser bedher gcnltnissa for thcscnia 
^ daga framondca so fram so mir Got giwizic indi madh furgibited 
‘ so hald ih lesan minan bruodher,* &c. The oaths of their re¬ 
spective subjects on this occasion, observe the same distinction. 
Each people is recorded to have sworn proprtd Unyud. The 
Frank subjects of Charles, in the Komnn; the subjects of Louis 
the German, in Geiman. The Neo-Latin dialect, which was 
now forming, according to this sjiecimen of it, bears a niiK'li 
nearer resemblance to the rustic Koman of the lantjae iVoc tlian 
to that of the lanyue doil —that is, to the language of the trou¬ 
badours than to that of the trouveres, to the Provencal, which 
was to die out almost in the bud, than to the French, which 


* yuizot observes, in his essay ‘ On the Causes of the Fall of the 
* Two First Races,' that many traces of tliis geographical distribution 
are still visible. The Councils of Rheims and Tours, which repre¬ 
sented the entire church of the Frank empire, had ordered, as early 
as the year 813, that certain homilies should be translated in ntnticam 
romanam linguam aut theotiscam, that they might be understood by 
tile people. The decree was renewed by the Councils of Mayciice and 

of Arles, in a. d. 847 and 851. 
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Was to q^pire at bocomi^ wlilEt LaiEia ozums had been, the 
medium of communicatioa for cMlis^ Surope. But, in neither 
of these tongues has any literary eomposition reached dur times 
Whidi can be placdd earlier than the ehhrenth Gentm*r« 

Meanwhile Latin continued to be the'langtigge or chronicles 
and ie^nds, of th^lo^, law, and politics. , The chronicler 
Nithard, himself a gran&n of Charlemagpe, and who died about 
ten years afterwards, gives us the above oaths as they had been 
tfwdm at Strasbu^, in^he original dialects: but he wrote his 
chronicle in Latin. Language is the machineiylliAr thinking; and 
muiphof the apparent ignorance and intellectual torpor of Europe, 
tTOinrldie fifth to the tenth or twelfth century, may be^cribed to 
the imperfection in every country of this mactonery. Latin, 
although eyery where used as the language of mind, was now no¬ 
where a living language. If had been formed upon, and adapted 
to, a different state of society from thatwhich ^rosc after tlie fall 
of the Boman Empire; and a lo|^ study of different habits, ideas, 
and nAdes of living, was requined to use or understand it class!-* 
cally. When attained, we have seen that it must have wanted 
words and constructions to signify clearly what people had to 
express in a condition of things so opposite to the Roman, Of 
tins deficiency there can be no instance or consequence more 
striking, than the ori^n of what is called law-Latin; to the 
credit of which Blackstouc obliges English lawyers to admit the 
rest of Europe. All other professions had to submit, more or 
less, to the same necessity. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Latin had 
fallen into such disuse, that men, even of the rai^ and station of 
Gregory, bishop of Tours, were not familiar with its rules: 
while yet the vernacular Gothic dialects were not sufficiently 
developed to be used by them in writing. It was not until the 
sixteenth century, that Luther, by his noble translation of the 
Bible, gave Germany a literature as well as a religion. Not- 
witlistanding the popular poetry of the minne-sahgers and meis- 
ter-sangers, so uncouth and rude was the German language 
before Luther, that the date of the fabliaux (the Schwanke) of 
his contemporary, Hans Sachs, who lived in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, has been mistaken by some of our English critics, writing 
on the scalds, by some centuries. If litoraturc were dead, if in a 
thousand years scarcely a work can be named of value, except as 
a dry record of historical events, or an unintended picture of 
ignorance, credulity, and mental stupor, it was not, however, 
that the human mind was retrograde, or even stationary, but 
that its means for working, or showing the work It did, were 
defective. In Latin, and on the mibjects to which that Ian- 
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^age is appHc 4 b}e«. tite J^cle$iaatic^ of Bede, liis 

homilies and commeutmwi ^a^ m j^nglcnSaxoTi, the metrical 
paraphr^e of parts' of by Caedmon, and the homilies 

m course of publication^.the iElfric Society—show that mind 
was not dormant in the Anglo-Saxon church. But these works, 
whether composed on^^tudly in Latin or in Anglo-Saxon, belong 
to the chunen, not to the Anglo-Saxon people. As long as 
theology is understood, from its very nature, to be unpn%refr» 
sive, unchangeable, unimprovable, a few monks of the seventh 
century, scdi^de^' f^^tn the active busihess of life, and study* 
ing the Scriptures,, the early fathers, and the doctrines of the 
church of !l^ome, recording also occasionally the secular oventa 
which came to their knowledge from the wild sea of barbarism 
without tiiclr cloister walls, might be. in a position nearly as 
favourable for studying and expounding the immutable science, as 
our divines of the nineteenth century in the cloisters of 0?tford. 
If its truths are fixed, they may be as ably expounded in the 
homilies of Bede, or ^Ifric, as in the sermons of a modern 
divine. But such literature is of no age or country. It is not 
Anglo-Saxon. It belongs to a nation of churchmen scattered 
over Europe with a common language, education, spirit, and 
intellectual development. 

German antiquaries claim a high antiquity, and an incontost* 
able originality, for the noble epic, the Niebelungens Not. If 
the subject be historical, and not merely a fable adopted by the 
mcister-sanger and adapted to history, it is of the fifth century, 
and refers to a slaughter of the Burgundians or Niebelungen, by 
Etzcl, or Attila. There are some difficulties in recognising 
these claims. The Niebelungens Not is a continuous poem of 
about 10,000 verses. We can understand and admit that 
ballads, lays, and snatches of verse, interspersed in long prose 
stories of events or personages, and serving as catchwords to the 
memory, may be orally transmitted from bard to bard for gene* 
rations ; and that the substance of the tradition, and even tho 
original way and words in which it was received, may be faith¬ 
fully delivered. This is the utmost that can be reasonably 
claimed for the Icelandic scalds and their saga, under circum¬ 
stances tho most favourable for oral tradition. But that a con¬ 
tinuous poem of 10,000 verses should be transmitted from 
father to son for 800 years by oral tradition, viz. from tho fifth 
to the thirteenth century—the date to which the earliest manu¬ 
script of the poem is ascribed—passes the Umits of credulity, as 
well as of memory. A few circumstances in the poem itself 
ajjpear to strengthen the improbability of its very high antiquity, 
liussians, Hungarians, Md foies, are among the nations named 
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in it^ But the ^wo fonner were unknown before the 900> 
and the latter before the . eleventh oentury, under those names. 
Ylenna is mehtioni^dvetimes at .least in the poem^ but Vienna 
was not biiUt lintil 1162. Pil^rin, Biahop*of Fassau, is repre¬ 
sented «i entertaixung the Nlebelungens on th^joui^y to the 
court 'of -bht Pilgerin, Bishop of Nassau, died iii 991, 

tuid a%any generations nuist have passed away /rom die time of 
his death,.be&tei a poet could represent him a» a oQntemporary 
of Atdla, a^ l^nd‘the tenth century with" the^^fdi. The 
^fiebebap^ee^ in Jts present Teutonic form, is* more probably a 
poemJof' 4 pi 9 et ;and^ ink times, than a relic of/oral tradition from 
sixth century. The thirteenth century, to which 
PiachbUi ^n\}n9 Denkmaler der Deuiseken Spraehe von der fru'- 
keBtek^itmt ascribes the language and writing ii the earliest 
^ manuscript of the poem, may be reasonably taken for the^te 
also of Its composition. Since the discovery of a fragment <i£ 
in Flemish by M. Serrure, the Flemings are disposed to claim 
it, and to make it a century older. Detached lays and stories, 
each a whole in itself, relative to the same personages and 
exploits, had no doubt been circulating in ond tr^ition. These 
* Ejecta membra’ have been strung together by the mcister- 
sangcr, whatever date we assign to his work, and out of them 
he has formed the epic of the Nicbelungens Not, with altera¬ 
tions to suit the spirit of his times. The personages are Chris¬ 
tianised. They go to mass. They are knights and dames of the 
age of chivalry. But the story, the characters, the motives, and 
the ai^ons, are consistent only with paganism and its spirit, and 
are clearly of pagan origin. In the group of lays or saga in 
the ancient Scandinavian tongue, relative to Sigurd Fafnirsbane 
and his race, the Volsunga saga, NomaGests saga, Wilkina 
Waga, and in detached lays or saga given in the Edda, itself a 
compilation of older saga of the pagan times, we have single 
stories of the same individuals and exploits os those given in 
the Niebelungen,* It.is evident that these pagan fragments are 
the foundation, or rather are the whole of the poem of the Nie- 
belungens Not, only in a different form and dialect of the Teu¬ 
tonic. Some writers suppose that these have existed in the 
Teutonic as well as in the Scandinavian tongue, and that the 


* Weber has given a detailed analysis of the Nicbelungen in his 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities. He disposes of the singular 
question,/whether the Teutonic cyclus of romance owed its origin to 
the Teutonic Ooths or to their northern brethren, by stating that 
the internal evidence is with the Scandinavians, the external with 
the Germans: but he inclines, on the whole, in furour of the latter. 
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saga in the latter hay« been taken from ^be former. -But the 
existence of these sa^ fnmr pagan .tkiieB, . in the Icek^ or 
Scandinavian tongue, is « r^ity: that nil ini^ 

Teutoniov axoept in the Chnstiahised form ^ ^ J^iebetungefts 
Not .of thii^nth century,* is but a;suppo«Kioii;\ It fa ^ite 
as reasonable >to suppo^ that the GeitnflbL inefat^lm that 

century , got his materials direct from .Soandhuvda^ or l^laAd, 
through the G>ermans of the Hans Town^]faltl4d' ln 
those countries, and who returned frequently^^frit^eadft 
at Lubec,,Bremen, Nurenbux^, and «dl the tofadi eonifaa^ed with 
the Hanseatic League, as that these materials WedEt^^ritnehiitted 
to him by oral tradition for 800 years, and then ceased to.be 
transmitted wbqn he had done with them, and are no^ totally 
lost. But die pagan origin of the story, and the refatiTe clditus 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian literature to it, will be b^t 
seen by giving a brief sketch of the subject. 

The country of Niederknd, or Frankcnland, on the right bank 
of the lower Rhine, was governed by a King Sigmund, whose 
son, Sigurd (Siegfried in the German story), was destined to 
become the most ^ehrated of his race. The Scandinavian saga 
give his descent from Odin, and several distinct stories of his 
forefathers. Sigurd, in his youth, slew the serpent Fafnir, hence 
his name, in all tlie Scandinavian saga, of Sigurd Fafnirsbane. 
It is idiomatic, in the old Scandinavian tongue, to add the word 
baney which has the same meaning—destruction, as in English^ 
to the name of the victim destroyed, and form a surname of the 
compound to distinguish the victor. Fafnir was a dwarfi who 
had the power of changing his form, was in enmity with Odin 
and Loke, and, having killed his own father, watched over an 
immense treasure, in the shape of a serpent. Sigurd slew 
the serpent, and by Odin’s^advice ate the heart, and became 
acquainted with the language of birds, and other secrets of 
nature. The German version of the story makes him invul¬ 
nerable, except in one spot between the shoulders, by having 
bathec^ in the drt^n’s blood. The more rude Scandinavian 
version makes him wise by eating the heart, and says nothing 
of the inferior gift of being invulnerable. Sigui^ becomes 
master of Fafnir’s treasures, of his sword, Rotter, and of other 
magical implements, in the powers of which the two versions 
differ, and loads his horse, Gran, with the booty, and comes to 
the Rhine to a kingdom, to Which different names arc given in 
the poems. The German version calls it the kingdom of the 
Burgundians, and thus gives a kind of historical appearance to 
the tale. The King Gibeeh had three sons, Gunther, Hagen, 
and Guthonn, or (jfaelthor, and one daughter, Chrimh^d, in the 
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Crennaa, and Grudran, in tiie Scan^navian atorj. Her beauty 
was so celebrated that Sigard determined to see her. On his 
vay he came to a lofty mountain, on the summit of which he 
found a beautiful young woman, in complete armour, fast asleep. 
This was Brunhild, who, according to the Scandinavian story, 
is a Valkyria, or one of the female divinities of the Odin mytho- 
logy who assist at battles, and convey the souls of slaughtered 
warriors' to Valhalla. Brunhild had slain a king to whom Odin 
had promi^ victory ; and, as a punishment, Odin had plunged 
her info a deep sleep to continue until the bravest of mortal 
men should rouse her, — when she was condemned to take a 
husband and abaiidon the warlike life of a Valkyria. To elude 
Odin's doom, Brhnhild had sworn to espouse only a man who 
knew no fear, and should overcome her in every trial she put 
him to. The cWacter and position ^f this Valkyria arc con¬ 
sonant to the Odin mythology, and consistent with it, but are 
quite unintelli^ble in the German story; neither her position, 
acts, or filings being in accordance with anything but paganism. 
Sigurd stad Brunhild are charmed with each other, and vow 
etemal ioVe, Sigurd, however, in a few days proceeds on his jour¬ 
ney, sees the princess Gudrun,—on winch, in consequence of an 
enchanted, potion administered to him by her mother, he loses all 
recollect^ of Brunhild, and falls in love with and marries 
her. Meantime her brother, Gunther, or Gonnbr, hearing 
of the beauty of Brunhild, resolves to woo her, and knowing 
the trials to be endured, applies to his brother-in-law, Sigurd, for 
assistance. The German and Scandinavian versions difPer in 
the details of this part of the story. Gunther cannot overcome 
the obstacles: Sigurd, therefore, by virtue of the magical imple¬ 
ments which he took from Fafnir, assumes the form of Gunther, 
surmounts them all, and receives the hand of Brunhild. The 
Valkyria, the first night, suspends her bridegroom, the real Gun¬ 
ther, by his girdle to a hook in the wall. Gunther is obliged 
to apply again for assistance to his brother-in-law. Sigurd 
swears to Guntlier that he will not take advantage of tHI right 
his prowess may ^ve him to the favours of Brunhild, assumes 
again the form of Gunther, succeeds in the nuptial bed in un¬ 
fastening the zone of the Valkyria, and, mindful of his promise, 
places a sword as sharp as fire between him and '•Branhild. 
Sigurd and Guntl^r return in triumph with Brunhild as Gun¬ 
ther’s bride, won by his own prowess. Gudrun and Brunhild 
soon become envious of each other. Gudrun, to whom her 
husband Sigurd had related all his trials and achievements in 
the form of Gunther, by which the hand of Brunhild had been 
gained, taunts Brunhild wdth having been the wife of two 
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husbands, and with having been given by her husband Sigurd to 
Gunther. Brunhild still loves Sigurd, and is driven^to despair 
and vengeance by the insults of Gudrun. She urges her hus¬ 
band to avenge her and out off Sigurd, although still loving him. 
The circumstances, manner, and consequences of Sigurd's murder 
are given variously in the Grermon and in the different Scandi¬ 
navian versions. Brunhild appears no more in the German 
story; but in one of the older Scandinavian versionS of it she 
dies on a funeral pile, on which she orders eight mole and five 
female slaves to be oifered as a sacrifice, to show her grief for 
Sigurd's death. The sorrow of Gudrup for her husband Sigui'd, 
and her revenge on her brothers for his murder, are the founda¬ 
tions of the rest of the story. Etzel, or Attila, king of the 
Huns, demands her in marriage. Gudrun at first refuses, but 
eager to avenge the murder of her, husband Sigurd on her 
brothers, she at last consents. Attila soon after invites her 
three brothers, the princes of the Niebelungens, to visit his 
court, where they, and a large body of their followers, are slain 
in successive combats by the Huns and the Amelungm 

It is idways an unsatisfactory attempt to bring histbty out of 
fiction: the basis of truth being uncertain, if it be there at all, in 
the 'fictitious narrative. Attila, the Huns, the Am^pngen or 
Visigoths, dcsc^bndants of those who, under Amala, leaded, the 
lioman cni|)ire in the fourth century, and his successor, Theo- 
dorick of Verona or Dietrich of Bern, are all historical names. 
Attila and Theodorick also were contemporaries; but it does not 
appear, in the obscure history of those times, that they were allies, 
and acting together in the destruction of the Burgundians, — 
if these are represented under tlie name of the Nicbelungcn. 
Theodorick commanded the army of Visigoths at the battle of 
Chalons, fought in 451, and defeated Attila and the Huns, but 
lost his life in the battle. The importance of this victory, by 
which the power of the Huns in Europe was broken, appears to 
have been very generally felt in every country; and to have 
given*Buch celebrity to the name of Theodorick of Verona or 
Dietrich of Bern, that in all languages there are a variety of 
ballads and lays, exploits and adventures, placed by the poet in 
connexion with the court of Dietrich or Theodorick and his 
knights. •They fonn, indeed, the greatest cycle of romance com¬ 
positions next to those of King Arthur and tlte Round Table, and 
the Knights of the Holy GraaL Some German writers find in 
the poem an allegory showing the introduction of evil through the 
serpent Fafuir and Iiis treasures, and by the infiuence of woman; 
and one imagines that the Guelphs and Gibbelins are shadowed 
forth by the Nichelungcn and Ainelungcn! All, hwever, that can 
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be soberly said of the stpry of the poem is^ that it relates evidently 
to pagan not jChristian titnes; and tiki tbe Scandinavian version 
rf iL mea in the Yolsnnga si^, Nomagert saga, and Ed(^ is 
profo&y the original, vrach the Niebelungens Not has 
been fosmed m‘ ue t^rteenth century. The dwarf Fatiur, his 
power of tiansforiBatioii into a serpent, his m^cal implements 
and treasttjies, the Yalkyria.Brunhild, her superhuman strength 
and endomnents, her nature, half human h^f divine, her de- 
grada^on by Odin from the condition of a Yalkyria for not 
Conducting the issue of a battle and the fate of a king according 
to his will, are clearly consistent with and peculiar to the Odin 
mythology, Thd duty of revenge also, not merely the thirst 
for and satisfaction in revenge common to all barbarous society, 
but the sacred duty of revenge—overcoming love in Brunhild and 
firatemal affection in Chrimhild or Grudrun, and which is the 
main spring and moving influence of the whole action of the 
story—belongs altogether to the spirit, character, and motives 
which inspire the paganism of Odin. The history, reli^on, 
and laws of the Sc^dinavian people show, down to their con¬ 
version to^Christianity in the eleventh century, that the revenge 
of insult and injury or of the death of friends was the most 
sacred of duties, * and deternuned and controlled all individual 
action. *In the German story, in which the parties are 
Christian knights and ladies who go to mass, this the main 

Q of the .whole action is out of place. Brunhild, as M. 

observes, is a kind of Bellona in the Christianised 
German story, not in harmony with the ideas or system in 
which she, and the other dramatis persona live and act; what 
she is, how she comes to be endow^ with sUpematuml powers, 
and why she acts as she docs,, cannot be made out in the 
German poem. In the Scandinavian saga these arc all in 
character with the spirit of Odinism; and this Brunhild, half 
h uman haff divine, with her Yalkyria prowess and endowments, 
her female affections and feelings, is like a fallen,^gel of the' 
Odin mythology, — the rude outline of a grand conception. 

The legends concerning Sigurd Fafnirsbane and his race, 
had been early and widely diflused among the Scandinavian 
branches of the Teutonic people. In the register of the first 
settlers in Iceland, the Landnammabok, .of which tfte extant 
manuscript is ascribed to the thirteenth century, the pedigree 
of some of the distinguished families who came to Iceland about 
the year 900, is deduced from Sigurd Fafnirsbane. Many 
ballads concerning tbis hero and his race, were circulating in 
oral tradition among the inhabitants of the Faero islands so late 
fls 1822. These were collected and published in the Fseroese 
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dialect, with a trandalion ii(to Danish^ by C- Ljngbye, and;vrit!i 
a preface by the learned antique Bidiop Muller. Proventpal 
troubadours, [or German meistOMan^ers, could ecaz^y hare 
' conveyed their legends into this locamy and dialect of the old 
Scandinavian tongue. • 

The Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf is considsTed^ ^ wme of 
our zealous antiquaries to be a poem of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons, composed before their^arrival in our island, or 
when the traditionary legends of their native seats were not vet 
extinct. It was first discovered in one of our public libraries, 
about sixty years ago, by the Danish antiquary, Thorkelin*, and 
was published by him; and it has been recently edited with 
more care and learning by the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
Mr. Kemble. The pagan origin of this poem, which would 
place its date about the end of the sixth century, or first half of 
the seventh, if it be an Anglo-Saxon composition, is a conjec¬ 
ture for which the poem itself furnishes no grounds. It is not 
composed in the spirit of paganism; nor of such other legends 
or saga of the German or Scandinavian people, as, like the 
Niebelungen or the Volsunga saga, are admitted to have had 
their origin in pagan times, and wMch, althou^ like the Nicbc- 
lungen the story and personages are Christianised, chow the 
pagan mind, manners, and soci^ state. The poem of Beowulf 
bears strong internal evidence of being the production of a 
Christianised mind, imbued with Christian doctrine and Bible 
history, and with the taste of the age of the Crusades; when the 
achievements of knights encountering ogres, and vanquishing 
them in single combat, were the staple t)f poetical fictjpn. The 
allusions to Cain and Abel, to giants and ogres begotten by the 
.sons of God on the daughters of men, indicate a Christian 
authorship. The ogre, or demon of the story, is called a de¬ 
scendant of Cain, and is named Grindal. No such n&tiG occurs 
the OdiM^thology; and even in the historical saga of pagan 
times persons are carefully cpnnectcd by descent with 

Odin and the divinities of the Odin mythology. Beowulf himself 
is unknown to the German and Scandinavian saga; and, exciting 
an allusion to the race of the Skialdungen, none of the names 


* An Englishman’s sympathy with the Danes ought to be somer 
thing more than that of an antiquarian. And it has both grieved 
and shamed us to read in Weber that, among the minor miseries of 
our bombardment of Copenhagen, was the destruction of the library 
of Professor Thorkelin, and of a manuscript of an Anglo-Saxon 
poem on the expedition of Kegner Lodbrog, which he had prepared 
and translated for the press. 
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found in the early fictions or tradltlcmal bistoiT^ of the north 
appear in this poem. This k contrary to the spirit of the early 
ewds or poets, who alwaj^ hook on their tales to real persons 
and pkces, and identify often by fictitious genealogies with 
existing families, or well-known localities. .Like Homer, they 
overload their legends with proper names, as a means of com* 
niunicatiil^ to them an nir of reality, and giving them in¬ 
dividuality and truth. And from the nature of oral tradition 
they must have done so: or their stories could not have been 
kept in memory, and orally transmitted from generation to 
generation. The locality of the story of Beowulf, which as¬ 
sumes the existence of islands near the liall of a king on an 
adjoining continent, agrees better with the coast about the 
mouth of the Eyder, the original seat of the Anglo-Saxons, than 
with Kent or any situation in England; but no intimations are 
given by which any particular district can be recognised. The 
Christian sentiment of dying in the peace of the Lord, which is 
the wisli of the hero Beowulf, belongs to no system or age of 
paganism. In the pagan religion of the north of Europe the 
future state was any thing but a state of peace. It was a 
state of daily renewed combat and battle, followed by feasting 
and drinking in Valhalla. In Roman paganism it was an 
etermty of sensual bliss in Elysium. THe sentiment of ‘ dying 
* in the peace of the Lord ’ belongs to an advanced state 
of Christianity and to a late age, and could scarcely have 
been adopted in a popular tale to be orally delivered, before 
oral delivery was itself becoming cxtinct- 

The da^e, therefore, ascribed to. the manuscript—the twelftli 
century—may be fairly taken to be the true date of the composi¬ 
tion. It is a circumstance adverse even to the antiquity which this 
date supposes, that the poem should have escaped the research of 
Marie dff France, a lady trouvere, who came to England in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, on the same errand on which so 
many of our Lady Marys have, gone to France in the^ first h^f 
of the nineteenth—to find somethins: to write a book about. 
She understood Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Armorican; 
and made it her business to translate into her own Norman 
French or lanyue (Toil the legends circulating in or^ tradition 
in Wales and Brittany. Marie enjoys, unenvied, tne posthu¬ 
mous honour of having translated at least 10,000 verses from 
the Celtic* dialects of Wales and Brittany, chiefly legends of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Temple, and of 
the Knights of the Holy (rraal or vessel out of which our Saviour 
and the apostles partook of the last supper. We arc told by 
Denis Pyramus, a contemporary Anglo-Norman poet, that the 
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poems of Marie were in great esteem at the courts of the 
Norman barons in England, especially among the ladies. The 
British Museum possesses twelve of her poems. Marie also 
translated, from Anglo-Saxon prose wo Anglo-Norman rhyme, 
certain fables of -3isop, in number 103, whieh an English king, 
according to somo manuscripts King Alfred, had translated, 
or caused to be translated, from Latin into Anglo-Saxon. 
Marie says,— 

* Lcs translata puis, en Englies, 

Et j’eo Tai rime en Franceis.* 

Marie de France appears to have been the first, and not tlie 
worst * author by trade ’ of the female sex in England; and it is 
satisfactory to know, that although her name, origin, and life 
arc involved in obscurity, os may happen to authors of more 
recent times, M. de la Hue, M. Fauchett, and M. Pasquier 
agree, that she must have enlightened the world about the first 
half of the thirteenth century, in the reign of Henry III. If 
Beowulf had been a poem in oral circulation among the Anglo- 
Saxon population in her days, she could scarcely have missed 
picking it up. But if it had only been composed about the date 
of the MS. — by some monk in bis cloister, who was ignorant 
of the mythology', history, and fictions of the north, and who 
wrote the sentiments of religion and chivalry belonging to his 
own ago — Marie may not have heard of this Anglo-Saxon 
poem; or may not have translated it because it was the work of 
a contem]K>niry, and not at all equal in poetic merit to the tales 
of knights and ogres which she had found in the Welsh and 
Armoric. 

It may be reasonably doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon po¬ 
pulation of England ever had any traditional history or fiction 
circulating orally among them. They were not in the social 
position, in which such saga could arise or be preserved. Emi¬ 
grants of three distinct tribes, without a common home or common 
history in their native localities, and scarcely having a common 
dialect, divided among themselves in their new abodes, severed 
entirely from their old, overwhelmed by the Danes, andT alupi- 
fied by the monks, tlicy could not well have retained traditions 
from their original country, nor have formed any in their new. 
At all events, the total change of religion and manners after they 
were Christianised, must have soon suppressed, as belonging to 
their pagan state, all story or lay from the days of their forefathers. 
It was expected, on the discovery of Beowulf— and some san¬ 
guine antiquaries still cling to the hope—that a great mass of 
Anglo-Saxon saga, historical and pocti^, may yet be discovered, 
as this poem of Beowulf was, among the manuscripts of our great 
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libraries. But this terra incognita of Anglo-Saxon literature 
has never been seen. The labours of our eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholars have discovered .nothing that can be said to approach 
the German or Scandinavian saga literature in history and 
fiction.* A few homilies and scriptural paraphrases in Anglo- 
Saxon have been published by the ^Ifric Society, and a few 
clergymen may have read them, with unbounded wonder that 
these compositions are almost as good as they could have pro¬ 
duced themselves, they who were bom in this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. But piety and edification will not pass for poetry or 
int^ectual power. In the meantime, Beowulf has been restored 
to life again, only to be swallowed by a demon more formidable 
than the one he encounters in the poem—the demon who feeds 
on authors—neglect. 

A fundamental distinction, we conceive, between the poetry 
of the bards, scalds, or the early Germans, and that of the trou¬ 
badours and trouv^rcs, and one which goes far towards settling 
the question of their respective priority or originality, is, that the 
compositions of the former are altogether objective or epic, those 
of the latter subjective or lyric-f Action, exploits, events, doings 
and sayings of real, or supposed real persons, are the elements 
of the compositions of the bards, scalds^ or early Germans. They 
do not describe; they relate what is done, or said. On the con¬ 
trary, the elements of the poetry of the troubadours and trou- 
vdreB,Htre the sentiments, feelings, refiections of the persons, or 
of the^||oet himself,—love, gallantry, devotion, passion, and the 
naturaT W conventional movements of mind. They describe, 
ndiier thidlgirelate. In their Chansons de Gestes even and Bo- 
mans de Chevalrie, although the story and events are objective, 
the subjective element is alw;ays predominant. To illustrate 
some passion or affection, some sentiment of love, devotion, or 
chivalrous feeling, to exalt some heroic character by the descrip¬ 
tion of his deeds and virtues, is at the bottom of every incident 
or action described. In the poetry of the other more rude, and 

* A^more favourable opinion of Beowulf smd of Anglo-Saxon 
Hterature will be found in Ed. Kev., No. 166. 

‘ t Humboldt has noticed this tendency to objective contemplation, 
as belonging to the German nations, and characterising the earliest 
poetry , of their middle ages. *Many and varied as are its points of 
‘ contact with the romanesque poetry of the Frovengals, yet its true 
‘ Germanic principle can never be mistaken.* — Cosmost vol. ii. p. 32. 
TTeber does not suppose the Teutonic romances to have followed in 
fiie track of the troubadours and trouveres, until the century and a 
half, which inteihrene from the year 1150 to the reign of Bodolph of 
Hspabnrgh: whose session was marked by a revolution in German 
poe^. 
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therefore prob&bly more ancient class, as in the Niebelungen 
and the Scandina^n saga, there is nothing Bub-underatood: 
there is no statement, no reflection, no feeling, either hr the 
hero or the poet. All is narrative. "" Men and t^ir deeds, con* 
sistent or inconsistent, virtuous or vicious, great ot* mean, are 
presented in-oral traditionary legends, in a narration of vphat is 
doing, not in a description of wi^t has been done, and without 
any sentiment lurking under it, or any purpose of suggestiBg 
sentiment or reflection. Many cycles of compositions, those 
relative to Arthur and the Knights of the Bound Table, to 
the Holy .Graal, and to Charlemagne and his peers, are admitted 
to have been rude^objective tales, and probably nowise connected 
with chivalry and Christianity, in their primitive traditional 
state: But they were taken up by the later and more refined 
troubadours and minne-sangers, and Christianised, civilised, and 
worked up into romances, illustrating the sentiments of love, 
devotion, and chivalry, which belong to the subjective poetry 
of a later and more advanced state. Traditioi^ poetry, in 
short, that has to be delivered orally from generation to gene¬ 
ration, must be objective. The deed, or word, is the fact to be 
remembered. The sentiment of the person, whether arising 
from or giving rise to the deed or word, is but a secondary, 
unimportant accessory to the mmtl fact to be transmitted. In 
a state of society in which poetry or history should be preserved 
by oral tradition only, subjective poetry could scarcely exist. 
It seems to belong naturally to a later development o^vilisa- 
tion; and, accordingly, troubadours and trouv^res, class, 
belong, we apprehend, to a later period than the of buds 
and scalds. 

None of the poetry of the Proven 9 al troubadours can be 
ascribed, according to M. de La Hue, to an earlier i>eriod, 
although the subjects may relate to earlier events, than the 
eleventh century. M. Fauriel seems unwillingly driven to 
the same conclusion. A considerable portipn of his first volmne 
is occupied with an analysis of the Niebelungen, and ol' 
Walter of Aquitaine, a Latin poem, of which the loddities, the 
court of Attila, and the forest of the Vosges, and the names of 
Gunther, Hagen, and Walter, connect it with the Niebe- 
luUgen. M. Fauriel considers thb poem of Walter to have 
been originally composed in the seventh cental^, in the bar¬ 
barous Latin in which alone it exists in manuscript, and from 
hence concludes that the poem of the Niebelungen—-having some 
points of its subject, loo^ties, and personages, in common with 
this Latin poem—has also been originally composed in Latin, 
from which the ancient German Niebelungen u but a transk- 
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tion. Moreover, this barborotis Latin poem of Walter of 
Aquitaine contains a few words, about a dozen, of which two 
only are Teutonic, two arc Celtic, while the others are of un¬ 
known origin and meaning, and must be derived from some of 
the origin^ dialects of the south of Graul. There is besides, 
according to M. Fauriel, a form of locution ^and phraseology 
belon^ng to the languages of tire south of Europe in this Latin 
poem, which show the authot* to have been an Italian, Spaniard, 
or native of the land of the troubadours south of the Loire. 
Assuming the poem of the Niebelungcn to have also been com¬ 
posed originally in the same barbarous Latin, M. Fauriel claims 
it, and all the poetic literature of the Teutoulq and Scandinavian 
bards, scalds, and minne-sangers, for his Provencal troubadours. 
We cannot clearly see the stepping-stones on^vLich M. Fauriel 
walks diy shod so triumphantly to this conclusion. It seems 
quite as possible that this Latin poem of Walter of Aquitaine 
may be a translation, and at any period of the Middle Ages, 
from the Gothic or Teutonic into Latin, as that the Niebe- 
lungen should be a translation from the Latin into the 
Teutonic. A further circumstance in favour of this possibility 
is the fact, that we actually have this story of Walter of 
Aquitaine in a Teutonic dialect of the thirteenth century, in 
the Icelaudic Yilkina saga^ but in a version somewhat different. 
Instead of Walter of Aquitaine it is Walter of Vaskastun, 
sister's son of King Ermanric, who is the hero. The Yilkina 
saga is considered to be a compilation made alK>ut 12^0, by 
order of King Hacon Haconson, who employed IJiorn to collect 
and translate into Norse or Icelandic, for his ^useincnt, the 
tales or saga of other countries. Biorn, in his preface, 
declares that some part of the Yilkina saga is derived from 
popular lays in his own tongue, and the greater part fi*oni 
German authorities. The Yilkina saga gives the whole cycle 
of the Teutonic saga, as tlie Yolsunga saga and Edda give the 
more rude and anclpnt northern saga, concerning the Nlcbc- 
lungen, — and they are the materials from which that poem has 
been constructed. Walter, the nephew of Ermanric, flies with 
Hildegiind and her treasures from Attila’s court, where Walter 
had been sent as an hostage, slays those who attack him in his 
flight, puts out the eye of Bhigen; and tliis episode in the Yilkina 
saga agrees, ^ the main circumstances, with the story of the 
Latin poem. The same story of Walter eloping with Helgunda 
is found in Polish, in a chronicle of the thirteenth century. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to show, by some sort of appro¬ 
priate or direct evidence, that this Latin poem is the original, 
and not a translation from a Gothic original, befoi*e building 
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upon it so lofty a theory as that tiW the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Bclgic, Celtic, Welsh, Armorican lays, 
saga, legends, or traditionary literature, were first produced in 
Latin by troubadours or their predecessors south of the Loirc> 
and then copied, translated, or imitated into those languages in 
Tvhich alone they now exist. 

It is but a parish dispute in the domain of literature, whether 
the troubadours or the trouvSres wefc the most* ancient. They 
were both the same class of contemporary poets, composing in 
the same spirit and strain of subjective or lyric poetry, and in 
cognate dialects; both claim William IX., Duke of Guienne and 
Count of Poitou, a^he chief and earliest of their craft; and tlie 
same poets indeed often used the langue doc or langne dotl in¬ 
differently ; and were, in fact, both troubadours and trouvtircs- 
William IX. was born about 1071: he declined to join the first 
crusade of 1095; but was induced, apparently from public 
opinion requiring it of him as a point of honour, to assume the 
cross in the second crusade of 1101. He lias left a poem, 
bidding adieu to his infant son and his dominions; if there be 
little poetical spirit and no religious enthusiasm in it, there is 
much good sense and good feeling in Iiis foreseeing the evils that 
might befall his child and his people by his absence, and in do- 
jdoring the loss of all his worldly comforts. He returned in 
1114, and died in 1127. *He was the grandfather of Eleanor, 
who was first married to Louis VIL of France, in 1137, and 
divorced by that monarch for infidelity to his bed in 1152; and 
who, in the same year, carried her mature charms, and the ex¬ 
tensive hcritage|h of Aquitaine and Poitou, into the anus of 
Henry Duke of Normandy and Count of Anjou, afterwanls 
Henry II. of England. William of Malmsbury speaks of this 
William IX. as an infidel—probably from his aversion to the 
popular movement of the Crusades—and drf believing neither in 
nor Providence, but full of wit and jokes. According to 
Ordericus Vitalis he was brave, surpassed in buffooneiy even 
professional bufibons, and was addicted to women and sensual 
])]easures. He was evidently not the first %ot the best of trouba¬ 
dours, in any sense; but it happens that eight pieces of his, still 
extant, are our earliest specimens of troubadour i}oetry. One is 
the lament, already mentioned; the others are jwrtly licentious, 
partly tender and sentimental. In these may be trooed the germ 
of the sentimental love songs, and of that strain of exaggerated 
feeling of devotion to the chosen fair one of the imagination, 
which became the characteristic spirit of troubadour poetry, 
and indeed of almost all imaginative production in French or 
Italian literature, down to uu^ern times. 
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The professional troubadours and trouv^res were ike literaiy 
class of their times. They were attended by an inferior class, 
called jougleurs, or jooulatores; and in this class were compre¬ 
hended mimes, and histrions, gleemen, musicians, buffoons, —^o 
conteurs, diseurs, arpeurs, ministrels, dancers, showmen, 
fortune-tellers, and, as John of Salisbury (X)p nu^9 Curialium) 
sums up the list, ^ malefici, et iota joculatorum scena.’ This in¬ 
ferior class was distinct from that of the troubadours. The 
troubadour was the eompanion and guest of lords and ladies 
at the little courts of the nobles; was rewarded by gifts of 
armour, jewels, dresses, horses, oflfices, land, and even knight¬ 
hood, and by the favour and love of noble d^^es. The jocumtor 
was paid in money for his entertainment. He was a necessary 
attendant on the troubadour, because voice is not always an 
attendant on poetic talent. The troubadour appears to have 
devoted the winter to the composition of new lays, and to have 
set out in summer, with his train of joculators and musicians, 
on a round of visits from one baroni^ castle to another; and 
while he entertained its lords and ladies with his new composi- 
tions, chie£y short lyrical pieces in praise of the lady to whom 
he was devoted, his jongleur entertained the hall, the retainers, 
ofBcers of the household, and hired men-at-arms, with com- 
posilionB of a less refined, and what was considered a more 
vulgar cast, such as chansons de gestes, romances, ballacUf, 
frbltaux; at the same time, the mime, buffoon, and musician 
were probably amusing the herd in the court-yard with tricks, 
practicid jokes, and dwees. In all stipes of sodety this*i6 the 
natural division of labour in the amusing arts n|iaclically it is so 
now as well as in the 12th century, although iW different classes 
do not work together in one company at present The jougleur 
was indeed himself a poet, though, as we have said, of a more 
vulgar caste than the troubadour: not but that they often ex¬ 
changed ports—the jougleur adopting the appropriate style dnd 
subjects of the troubadour, and the troubadour composing pieces 
in the jougleur stnun. Ultimately the two classes became blended 
together; or rather me style, subjects, and compositions of the 
troubadours being conventional and turning upon exaggerated 
sentiments of devotion to the fair, became trite and wearisome 
as soon as the manners and ideas of chivaliy passed away, and 
the more natural performances of the jouglenrs took their place. 

All poems of action and of real life were called girventet: whUe 
the chuTizos or Froven 9 al canroar breath^ forth their homt^ 
to a dime d*amour, often an imaginary personage, and addressed 
some fantastic name as tfie object of poetic^ adoration. 
These last appear to have been the compositions most esteemed 
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by the higher ranka. As long os this singular taste prevailed, 
no men of letters ever enjoyed more social distinction than the 
troubadours of the Mid^e Ages. Kings, nobles, and cleigy 
held it an honour to be troubadours; or, if nature had denied to 
them the talents, to -be reckoned the liberal patrons of the pro- 
fessiam William IX. duke of Gui^me, Alphonso II. king of 
Aragon, and Kichard I. of England, were troubadours. Foulques, 
bishop of Thoulousc, on whom history has conferred the unenvi¬ 
able reputation of having instigated the blopdy crusade against 
the Albigenses, was first a pijest, then a professional jougleur 
and troubadour,—and he returned afterwards to his first pro¬ 
fession, without, as ,piay be inferred from his speedy promotion 
to a see, having sufiered any derogation in public opinion. 
Henry IL of England, and his queen, Eleanor of Guienne, who 
seems to have inherited a taste for poetry, as well as other 
tastes less commendable, from her grandfather William IX., 

S earliest troubadour, were great patrons of the professors of 
gay science. The first experiments with the Northern 
French, as a poetic language, nearly coincide with their enter¬ 
tainment of Bernard de Yentadour and others in their court. 
There was no passion among ladies of the highest rank so pre¬ 
valent in the twelfth century, as the ambition of being cele¬ 
brated in the lays of some troubadour of wide-spread fame. 
It was the only road to notoriety in an age when ladies 
were neither less charming, nor less vain than now; and when 
operas, court balls, the Morning Post, the book of beauty, tlie 
sculptor’s bust, and the portrait painter’s canvas, as yet were 
not. The trouJ||doar alone had to do what, in our days, all 
these means o^fttaining its meed of fame for pre-eminenoe 
in beauty or in fashion can scarcely accomplish to the satis¬ 
faction of the parties. The troubadour, like the knight, dedi¬ 
cated his life to the service of his lady; and tortured his inge¬ 
nuity for new and striking descriptions of the condition to 
which he was reduced by the idolatry of his blinding and 
devouring love* The fal^ position of the poet naturally pro¬ 
duced an artificial poetry. Over-strained sentiments, far-fetched 
thoughts, extravagance of feeling and expression, wore woven 
into lyrical poems. Conceits, difficult versification, obscure, 
high-sounding phraseology, were necessarily resorted to where 
there was no natural feeling or poetical subject. This was the 
extravagant taste of the literature of his times, which Cervantes 
held up to ridicule in Don Quixote and his Dulcinea. It was 
not knight-errantry in real life—which had long been extinct 
and foigotten—but its influence in literature, which, still was 
felt, that he attacked. This influence has been carried down 
almost to the present age. Among the heroes and heroines 
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of the novels written for our grandmothers, love was still the 
ihoving power of all human action: inflated sentiment, conven¬ 
tional feeling, and the exaggerated woes and joys of love re¬ 
mained the current coin of this domain of literature, and passed 
for more than they were worth. The popular meaning of the 
Words — romantic and romancing—will remain an evidence, as 
long os the language lasts, of the length these compositions 
went in their abuse of public credulity and public taste. 

The productions of the jougleurs, their ballads, and outward 
pictures of stirring life, which were intended for the unsophis¬ 
ticated taste of the lower orders, have proved more natural, and 
far more suitable to the permanent taste of all classes, than the 
sentimental and lyrical pieces of their supposed superiors. It 
may appear at first sight, that the jougleur is hut the coun¬ 
terpart of the scald, and his ballads, romances, chansons de 
gestes, the equivalents of the saga, only adapted to a different 
and more advanced state of society; being objective poetry in 
contradistinction to the subjective poetry of the troubadoA. 
But, on closer examination, wc find this essential difference. 
Narrative, exploit, adventure, real or imaginary, persons and 
actions, are common to the compositions of both. But those of 
the scald are purely objective, and without reference to cause 
or result, to consistency or inconsistency of action or character, 
— without reflection, or sentiment, or moral from actor or author. 
Action only is related by him. While in'those of the jougleur 
the objective is always subservient to the subjective. His story 
is a romance of love, or of piety, or of knightly gallantry and 
devotedness to the lady or saint, or to his own and honour. 
It is sentiment in boots and spurs. 

The troubadours and trouveres appear to have been in their 
most flourishing state about the last half of the twelfth century. 
Attended by their jougleurs, they were then the favoured guests 
of kings and nobles. Besides the country on cither side of the 
Loire, they frequented Piedmont, Tuscany, Lombardy, Cata¬ 
lonia, and Aragon. About 1152 they visited Normandy and 
Bngland. In 1162 they received Frederick I. at Turin, who re¬ 
paid them by his praises of lo cantar Provensalles. A little 
later, the marriage of king Emerick with Constance, daughter 
of Alphonso IL, raised up a friendly court in Hungary. But 
in Germany the court language was different: and the public 
favdbr was pre-occupied by an equivalent class, the minne- 
sangers, of a ruder taste but much more natural. Against 
these obstacles the elaborate refinements of the troubadour 
poetry could make but feeble way- Within their own pro¬ 
vinces, however, the troubadours of this age reigned supreme. 
They had meetings and societies, like those of the knights at 
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tournamcntSi for determining their own merits, and questions 
in love and poesy; and the Arcadian acadopiies still lingering 
in Italy, in Avhich laurel crowns are awarded for poetical affect¬ 
ations, are derived from the similar institutions of the troubadours 
and trouvfires at Thoulousc, Puy Sainte Marie, and Cambray, 
The compositions celebrated at those meetings were poems of 
, chivalrous love and sentimental gallantry, pastorals, serenades, 
aubades, and Tsuch lyric effusions as suited, and indeed were 
only intelligible to, an artificial sensibility created by Avhat it 
fed on. These alone were dignified with the character of verse. 
Epib compositions, although in metre, were called prose. Dante, 
in speaking of the shade of the troubadour, Arnaud Daniel, 
proclaims his superiority to all other troubadours in every kind 
of composition: — 

' Versi d* amore e prose di romanzi, 

Soverchio tutti e lascia dir gli sciocchi, 

Che quel di Limosin creduu che avanzi; ’ 

f 

and M. Fauriel informs us that the word prosa is still applied, 
in some parts of the south of France, to ballads, and poems of 
action really in verse. The Limousin poet, whom Dante says 
fools prefer to Amaud Daniel, is Guiraud dc Borneil. Dante, 
in another work, *De Vulgar! Eloquio,’ calls the three trouba¬ 
dours, Amaud Daniel, Guiraud de Bomeil, and Bertmn dc Born, 
three most illustrious^poets in three different ways — circa qusc 
sola (scilicet armorum probitatem, amoris ascensidnem, et direc- 
tionein voluntatis) si bene recolimus, illiistres viros invenimus vul- 
garitcr poetassc, scilicet, Bcltnimum deBornio anna, Amaldum 
Danielum amoi^n, Giraldum de Bornello rcctitudinem. Tliis 
triumvirate of illustrious troubadours flourished between 117o 
and 1220, Petrarch calls Ainauld Daniel, the great master of 
love — ranking Amaud de Marvcil, as il men famoso Arnohlo, 
According to Benvenuto dTmola, he borrowed from him 
and not from Dante, one of his forms of versification — a (j^uo, 
scilicet Arnaldo Danielo, Pctrarcha fatebatur sponte se nccepiese 
modum ct stilum cantilenas dc quutuor rythmis, non a Dante. 
He was the inventor of sextines. The merit, however, of this 
first of troubadours consisted, according to M. Dicz, in exag¬ 
gerated expression of sentiment, flur-fetched allusion, and difficult 
rliymes and forms of verse: what remains of him is so poor, that 
Sismondi thinks his best pieces must have been lost, ^^here 
was something, however, in the mind of Petrarch congenial to 
such a school. We find the parallel to his love for Laura in the 
still more exaggerated passion of the troubadour, Jaufre lludal, 
priucc of Bliiya, about 1170, for a countess of Trijwlis, whom 
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he never seen. He knew her only from the re{k)r^ nf 
grime, who, on their return from Antioch, were All 
pr^see of her goodness and beauty. Nothing daunted, he aesd^^ 
the cross from a desire to set eyes on the. unseen obj^t o^'i^ 
ardent love; embarked, and arrived at Tripolis — but only to 
her, and expire in the extasy of his fantastic pission I, Emotio|t^ 
sentiment, and passion, it may however be observed, may be- 
veiy real and intense, even when not natural. They are not lesS" 
strong because they are nourished by imagination. K acquired 
tastes and habits obtain the greatest influence over our physical 
constitution, we may expect to And our intellectual constittition 
subnutting to the same law. An acquired spirit, tone, or school 
of feeling and thinking, which all men of equal culture in all 
ages cannot enter into and sympathise with, can scarcely be 
considered natural. It may, nevertheless, bo very powerful 
and enduring; though pretty sure to run itself out, lose 
itself in a waste, or end in the ridiculous. About the end 
of the twelfth century, the obscure, mystical, and excessive 
in sentiment and expression, had apparently Cached this goal. 
Guiraud de Borncil, the one least praised above by Dante and 
who flourished about 1180, began in the obscure stylo; but 
he had afterwards the sense to renounce it, and defend the 
simple and intelligible. He ventured to assert ‘ that a lay has 
* no merit if all the world cannot understand it, and that an 
' easy, simple^ lay conceals more art tlmn it displays.’ He 
vindicated his reformed faith against his friend Ignaura, who 
maintained, in a tenzonc, the superiority of the obscure. 

Bcrtran de Born, the third in Dante’s triumvirate of illus¬ 
trious troubadours, was a warrior as well as a poet; and although 
his baronial chateau and territory were unimportant, he was, 
by force of individual character, an historical personage. Sis- 
mondi calls him the Tyrtasus of the Middle Ages: To him, 
and his influence over the young prince Henry, son of our 
Hemy II,, are ascribed the feuds and wars between the son 
and rather, which began in 1172 and only ended when the 
prince died of a fever in 1183;—full of sorrow and remorse for 
his conduct to a father, to whom he was preparing to give 
battle when he fell ill. Bertran de Born is placed in hell by 
Dante, and is represented carrying his head in his hand Jby way 
of lantern, as a fit punishment for having divided the son and 
fath^by his pernicious counsels. He appears to have lived on 
an intimate footing with the sons of Henry II.; for, in his 
poems, the usual name he gives Prince Henry is ‘Marinier,’ 
the sailor. Godfrey of Brittany he calls ^ Kassa,’ a nickname 
of which the meaning is not knowti; and Richard, ‘ Oc c no,’ 
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Of 'Yes and no»’—the only meaning of which ^ acarqelj 
tOodacilMble with his world-wide title of the Lion’a Heact.* 
de Bom wrote Sirrentes or satires and invooa- 
w to war, as well as Canzoni or lays of love; while in his 
Sfe he represented the bold, restless, unprincipled baron of the 
fw^th centurr. Holding his petty caatle as proudly and stoutly 
itf kings, held their kingdoms, and caring little for their pleasure or 
mspleasure, he was ready, by his sword and song, to incur either, 
wifli an indifference which a well-earned self-confidcnco and A 
disjointed state of society alone could give. It was the high 
and pal^ state of the troubadours when Bertran de Borm 
Sire de Hautefort, wrote political satires agiunst Alphonse H. 
of Aragon, and defended his chateau against Henry II. of 
England. 

During the succeeding hundred years the social influence of 
the troubadours was on the wane. GKiirant Riquier, who lived 
between 1250 and 1294, laments the decline of his order in public 
estimation: the troubadours were now confounded with jougleurs 
and buffoons; and in a poem of the year 1278 he complains 
— * so little is the noble art of poesy now esteemed, that it is 
‘ scarcely desired, tolerated, or listened to.’ But it was pro¬ 
bably the advance not the decline of public taste and of society 
in Europe, which was gradually leaving behind it the trouba¬ 
dours and their poetry. From the breaking up of the estates of 
the nobles ruined by the expense of the Crusades, new classes 
had sprung tip, and a greater diffusion of property. The mag¬ 
nificent order ofi barons with extensive territories, surrounded 
in their castles by a little court, and indulging in the forced 
tastes and ostentatious puerilities, in which power so oflcn seeks 
a privilege or resource, was almost extinguished; while smaller 
proprietors, whose tastes were not formed in any exclusive 
school, began to fill the enlarging ranks. The jougleur, who 
always at least made himself understood, would now naturally 
become a favourite, rather than the dark, inflated, and lyrical 
troubadour. The trouvercs of the north of the Loire and of 
Flanders appear in general to have iirefcrrcd what was intelli¬ 
gible, to the mystical obscurity of the ti’oubadours: they cul¬ 
tivated theyh^hauj* more than the canzone: j>crhaps the greater 
diffusion t)f wealth and property brought in by the early com¬ 
merce of the low countries, and the different class of patrons 



* Sismondi has published two copies of a sirvenie by Uiohard I., 
A.n. 1193, in the second year of his captivity. One copy is in the 
Inngue doc; the other in the langue doiL Whether one or both 
are originals, or neither, nobodj^of course can say. 
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raised up by tins diffusion, may account for the difference. 
M. Dinaux, speaking of the difference bet^v;c€n the compositions 
of the trouv^res of Flanders and the troubadours of Provence, 
says: — 

‘Ces demiers chantoient constammeht le printemps, lea ffeurs, se 
lan 9 aient dans les .^ions ethorc^ a Taide d’an style boursoud^, et ne 
sortaient gueres d^n cercle d'idecs: les trouv^res, au^eontraire, plus 
naturds, meilleurs peintres de f^poque, chantaient, ou pluiot con- 
taient Iwurgeoiseraent Tanecdote du jour, les moeurs couvent, les 
aventures d’amour, enfin tons les plaisirs do la vie, ct de la societd : 
les troubadours ^talent les classiques exaggdr^ d^ moyen age; les 
trouveres en furent les roiuautiquos raisonnables. II resulte de la quo 
les uns devienuent parfois noblement ennuyeux, tandis que ralluro 
franche et roturierc des autres plait et amuse presque toujours.’ 

The trouveres, in short, had adopted more of the objective 
style than the troubadours. They would have been classed by 
the latter, in their most palmy state, with their jougjcurs. The 
influence, by which the petty courts of the twelfth century 
created and supported an artificial taste in poetry, is very similar 
to the subsequent influence of the court of Louis XIV. on French 
literature. Both confined thinking and feeling in composition 
within a certain conventional circle, beyond which even genius 
must not venture- Within this conventional circle very gifted 
men, no doubt, thought—and felt—and wrote: but still they were 
hemmed in by arbitrary restraints; and in every form of poetry, 
especially in the drama, they were almos£ compelled to be nohh- 
rruhit ennuyeux. The Fycnch mind is only xk>w beginning to 
overstep this chalk circle. But the voice is gone forth; natural 
feeling and expression have been heard; and the conceits, ex¬ 
aggerated sentiments, far-fetched allusions, and mystical obscurity 
of the lyrics of Amaud Daniel, Guimud de Borneil, and Bcrtran 
de Bom, though once admired by Dante and still recommended 
by M. Fauriel, will scarcely revive a taste for the poetry of the 
Provcn 9 al troubadours. 


Art. II. — Tile History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till 
the Conquest hy the Arabs, a, d. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London: 1846. ' * 


TTAp this been the work of a German professor, printed on 
* dingy paper, and with the usual amount of references in 
close type, it would probably ero now have been translated, or 
adapted for the English market As a home-production we are 
therefore disposed to give it friHiklly Avelcome. subject is 
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one of Edngfilar interest to the scholar,' and not without its prac¬ 
tical Talpe for readers of sU dosses: and it supplies m some 
measure a void in'6nr histortcal literature. * 

Mr, ^larpe is well knoii^n for his proficiency in some of the 
abstruser de^artmeitts of philolo^, and for his contributions to 
the -stodie^ of hieroAypbics and numismatiaa. His ac^ualxit- 
ance ll^ith these sul^ects has enabled him to rest his p^o^on't 
work on sofilS foundations. To the higher qualities of Ifis- 
torlan he imdtes no pretensions. His narrative presents np 
striking portraUuros or brilliant scenes to delight the eye, no 
profbund -maxims or pregnant summaries to linger on the 
memory. He is content to tell his story with few comments, 
and he is clear from the anathema which the late Mr. Southey 
pronounced against philosophical historians. The ‘ History of 
< Egypt’ belongs to that numerous and useful class of manuals 
in which Germany is so rich, and England generally so barren, 
—somcthifil; as much above compilation, as beneath the excel¬ 
lence of the highest art. It is, however, less to the execution 
than the contents pf the work that we purpose drawing. our 
readers’ attention. 

European powers have in all ages coveted, and sometimes 
contended for, the Valley of the Nile as a province or an ally. 
TVitliin a few days’ march from Asia, within a few days’ sail 
from Europe, iS^gypt has shared in the political changes of 
l)Oth continents. Even when under fanatic soldons or turbu¬ 
lent mamelukes it had become insecure for the trader and the 
traveller from Frangistan, and after DL Gama's discovery hod 
diverted from it the commerce of the East, Egypt, was still ro* 
garded with desire by the merchant, and with anxiety by the states¬ 
man. And now that it is once more open to peaceful enterprise, 
and is become a high toad to ^ Ophir and to Xnde,’ the history 
of its past fortunes acquires new. interest. Its associations witii 
Palestine,%he cradle of religion, and with Greece, the liomc of 
art, have in all ages rendered Egypt classical ground to the anti¬ 
quarian ; and the most distinguished scholars of the day, headed 
by Bunsen andLcpsius, have bien zealous in paying their OpiTrrpa 
to the land whence Herodotus and Plato imbibed knowledge. 
But, besides these clmtns on our notice, Egypt presents the rare 
and attractive spectacle of x)olitical regeneration. It has had 
two histories in the past: it may have a third in the future* 
Alexandria has risen from its ashes. The laws have rcsui^hd 
thfeir authority; and the stranger may journey from Pclusium 
to Syfine with no more personm risk, and with very little* more 
inconvenicncojjian he cncoun^rs between Paris and Florence. 
The capital ^i^Bgypt has oneVU^in its wharves and nrscnals, — 
VOL. lxx:^Bi. ko. clxxvii. d . 
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its barnu^ and diips of war^ — its a 

motley-populaticm, sind a seiDi-Europ^^<;}ui^^r|. ,lts ruler 
is once more a fortunate soldier^ odltivate^^myiuHa of peace 
as Bti^nuously as he maintains the^disaipline*^;^^ camp. His 
envoys are seen among the corps aiplmxMfm «df European 
courts; his UoUf^ are attended by ^tl^ reprasAntatices of 
European sovereigns: his Arab conscripts arl drilled ^ Euv(^>ean 
officers; and) like Sostrates of Myndus, bis engm^pi bring the 
science of the West to strengthen and adorff an Isa^m capital. 
His anU) like that of the Ptolemies, has beengStretched over 
Syria and Greece: and if Mehemct All shoul^bc the founder 
of a dynasty less durable and splendid than that of the Lagidse, 
it is only because he^ encounters * mightier opposites’ in the 
thrones and civilisation ‘of Europe. Thus, at remote intervals 
of time, Egypt displays corresponding phenomena, mid it may 
not be uninstn^ve to consider how far the events narrated 
by Mr. Sharpe foi^shadow the destinies of Egypt in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The Macedonian kingdoms, among which Egypt was the 
most power^, have received too little attention from historians. 
Until ^pearance of tlie volume before us, no work in our 
langua^ had been devoted to the era of the Pi olemies. Dr. 
Gillies, in the latter volumes of his history of Greece, gives 
only a meagre outline of their rc^s, and that outline is almost 
ibrgotten. The learned works of Matter and Droysen are 
little known in England; and we find no reference to either 
them in Mr. Sharpe’s pages. But the essay of M. Matter 
bdongs to the history of literature and plulosophy; and, 
although Droysen’s learning is extensive, and his views original, 
hie manner is cumbrous and unattractive. 

Yet, except the history of liomc itself — * in which, as rivers 

* flow into .the sea, the history of aU the nations of antiquity 

* around toe Mediterranean terminates ’ — no records of the 
ancient mflArld arc more replete with instruction and* interest 
than those &f Egypt and Alexandria. Ko religion, short of the 
primitive worship of the Patriai!4ks, is ^ old — no philosophy, 
short of the scholastic, is so allied to modem systems, as the 
ritual and doctrines of the priests*of Thebes and the professors 
of Uie Museum, The annals of Eg^t arc indeed the alpha and 
the omega of ancient civilisation. That they should have been 
hkherto overlooked, arises perhaps from the ytxj limited range 
of our studies in andent history. At schools, if taught at 

it is tangly from some meagre abridgement: at the Universities 
it seiamsv elucidate a Greek JjJay, or a bookjrf Thucydides. 
No prizes reward profidency: bo professorshipffip^ salaried for 
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teaching Oxford, indeed, have chain of 

ciyil ]aw,* aTid.jWgyi^ n^ans of ihem 'furnish lectures oit 
Boman hiet^^ aa students are at present driven to seek 
at Bonn or C^ttii^en. But," of all the courses nbminallj omn 
in the^ectiSite teMs j^f the Unirersitiee, that on the Digest iias 
been tbr yeaitt'the stalest, flattest, an^most unprofitable. 
Better times, we trust, are coming; when, with an annual in^ 
crease in the. number of aspirants for classical honours, the field 
of andent msllbiy Ht^ill no longer be suffered to lie altogether 
fellow in those seminaries of sound learning and religions cdu- 

* cation. *41 

Becently, indeed, the wbrks of the Bishop of St. David’s, 
Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Grrotc hav^ in BOV^^e measure redeemed us 
from the reproach of producing no su^edsor to Gibbon — him- 
self the first, with the splendid exception of Bal^igh, to demon¬ 
strate the capabilities of ancient history. Bu|^t these masterly 
works. Dr. Thirlwall’a alone was in any reB|!ect the fruit of 
university studies; and it was originally put for^ by a private 
adventurer, and not from the uidVersity press. If^ly twenty 
years a^o the present learned Archdeacon of Lewes compared, in 
his preface to the Fhilologic.'d Museum, our libersil impoi^rions 
from G^ermkny with the paucity of our home productions. The 
remark, with little qualification, might be repeated now. We 
liave excellent machinery for the punKise — at least wc are told 
BO — but no correspontog results. It is not only on cumpariug 
our historical scholarship with that of Germany that the compIMd* 
son is mortifying: the same is the case with FVance. Although 
France is not the soil on which classical literature has hitlicrto been 
most successfully cultivated, yet history has of late assumed there 
an almost^cientific form; and, on the great questions of ('olonisa- 
tion, finance and international traffic, the records of antiquity 
have been brought to bear directly on our own timesi If the old 
almanack systenl and its ‘ Francis Moore,’ the garrulous and 
entertaining Plutarch, are to be considered as put ^de, intel- 
ligent guides to the laws of imcient phenomena and the ideas of 
ancient institutions must bWound for us in his room. If 
Mr. Sharpe has not accomplished all that begins to be demanded 
in this department, ho has at least supplied us with a good 
example, and with a useM manual of for compari^it and 
speculation. 

The history of ancient Egypt resolves itself into three por¬ 
tions—the oriental period of castes, the Hellenic era of the 
Ptcletoies, and the decline and decay of the coiaittjr as a 
Homan prorih|ee. The first of these periods, the native luerar- 
chy aiuf its^nest-kings, is treated by Mr. Sharpe os intro- 
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ductory to his proper subject, the dyimsty of the Irt^dse. The 
fatter of them belotgs rathet to the history of ^opinions than to 
that of events. We shall follow our atoot^ arrangement, and 
briefly glancing nt thfe oriental groundwork of the Egyptian 
ndnd and polityvirhich never quite disaj^atod, and often 
resumed an active tbfluence —we shall hasten to thO'tiiae when 
Alexandria became the capital of the Hellenic race, and played a 
conspicuous part in the politics of Europe and Asia. 

It needs an effort of imagination, as well as Uncmory, to embrace 
the wide arc of time comprised in Egyptian annals, and to 
pierce the recesses^ of its hoar antiquity. That tho Greeks 
were always children was an old Osptic taunt; and, with re¬ 
ference to chronology and 'recorded time,’ the youth of Egypt 
Feems antediluvian t its institutions,' its arts, and its modes cf 
faith antedate ^tiqtuty itself Greek history opens with the 
Trojan war. Jewish annals begin seven centuries earlier, with 
the migration of Abraham from Chaldea. But even when the 
father of the Hebrew nation led his herds to drink of the waters 
of the Nile, Egypt was a highly civilised country, peopled by 
an industrious and skilful race, well acquainted, as the grottoes 
of Snhi-fin»san attest, with agriculture, and with the rudiments 
at feto of chemistry and mechanics. For, during his sojourn at 
the court of Memphis, Abraham beheld not merely the rioe- 
grounds and comflclds of Lower Egypt dotted with numerous 
Plages, and crowned with stately towns, but he saw also, at 
Heliopolis in the l)elta, the obelisk of Osirtesen I., upwards of 
sixty feet high, and cai*vcd and emblazoned on each of its four 
sides with the names and titles of that monarch. Mr. Hharpe 
remarks, that, in Canaan, Abraham was the equal of kings; but 
in the presence of ‘ Busiris and bis Merajbian chivalry,’ lie 
ranked no higher than a suppliant though noble exile. Wc 
have thus evidence, even in that early age, of an advanced state 
of society — property, gradation or ranks, wealth unequally 
distributed, arts which demand subdivision and combination of 


labour and imply peace and long settlement. Yet the Hebrew 
Shiekh saw only the skirts of the Iknd. His sojourn was brief; 
he did not visit the upper country, where civilisation was still 
more ancient and mature. The 'Hundred-gated Thebes’ of 
Homer was even then casting on the southern plains the shadows 
of its colonnades and propylsea. For the same Orirtesen who 
msed the obelisk in the Delta, built also the older temple of 
Thebes, now called the temple of Kamak. It was at once a 
temple' and a fortress—at one while echoing the tramp of 
warriors, and at another the footsteps of stolid priests on Osirian 
fasts and festivals. And that we may apprehend' more clearly 
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this transcen4eat aoliquit^, let us ^uee a mon^t at other 
nations reput^ most flncjpnt. The Mede and ^ere 

still waning witji pftnther and the ^olf in-the T^leys of^ Ae 
Caucasus. 'The oraoles were dumb’ Delphi,and Do^ond. 
The marble slumbered in the quarry of jP^telicus. . Kot an par 
had dipped m the-^ haven of Carthage; , slid the Tiber 
flowing through broM lagoons at the foot of solitary hill^ ^ 
The conh|^ration and physical, attributes of Egypt wero, ht 
the root of its early and rapid civilisation. These causes^ 
viving the works of manj will in all ages* under ordinaiy govern- 
mentSy ritain their power: and they are, tltt^fore, as important 
elements at present in oui^ conjectures for i^P future as in our 
retrospect cd* the past. During the greater part of its liistory, 
Egypt has had the same boundaries as jpre^nt. It was not 
calculated for permanent conquests or distapt^dependenoies. Tiic 
hieroglyphics on the walls of the Memnoniumat^ Thebes recounted 
the victories of Hameses 11. over the Libyans, and Ethiopians of 
Africa, the Medes, Persians, Bactrians, Scythians, Synans, and 
Armenians of the east, and tlie Cappadocians, Bithiynians, and 
Ly cions of Asia Minor. But the wars of Baoiose^^nre 
rather than conquests, and their Syrian provinces s^^sjmhB^&hed 
long under the sceptre of the Ptolemies. From Us river ^ypt 
derived those meansof internal communication which less favoured 
lands attain by the laborious process of roads, canals, and rail¬ 
ways. The Nile was the longest inland navigation known to 
the ancients. While sliips tmiidly coasted the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and while even to Zidonian mariners the issue 
of the voyage was often doubtful, the rush barges of Egypt 
sailed or floated securely from the bars of the Delta to tlu! 
rapids at Syene. The trade of Syria and Arabia was limited 
to a few caravans, and their pastoral population moved from 
upland to lowland in search of fresh pastures, when Egypt 
already swarmed witli tillers of the soil and busy artisans, 
who, at little cost of time or toil, transported to tne various 
markets abutting <m the river, the produce of the farm and 
the work-shop. ‘Man’s lifll^ in Egypt was nearly ‘as cheap 
‘ as beast’s.’ But it was riq^ the cheapness of poverty. In its 
worm climate shelter and clothing were ^Uy supplica; for 
the same reason, but little onimd food, was needed. The 
Delta raised flax in abundance, and subsequently the cotton of 
itpper Egypt formed an important article of trade. Timber, it 
is true, was exceedingly scarce, nor was the soil fitted lor 
grazing sheep: but the stout -reeds and the viscous slime of tbe 
river, and the large stone quarries that bordered tbe Ambian 
sea, aflbrded';>aui^cient biulding materials, and nobody felt the 
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netted ^ ft iienble ee^ t^ ^ubk hanreil; ^ Ijftb^r 
jcheap/ftnd die ihidfimedisof Imdbahdiyirerefhtri^ 

^Hi6'political ecop(Mn||V. of Thebes or Memphis do Hot appear 
tO 'haTe been alivQi^jKbe pressure of popuJadonl For eve^ 
ifteinber of the htnHold was a labourer ; and every labourer 
tras competent t,o%e or other of the easy tasla of the soil or 
the Imfiddodm. In proportion to its area the population of 
Egypt was the most industrial of any age or any land. 

^ Among the causes of Egypt’s w^tb,’ says Mr. Sharpe* ' we 
f must mention the distinction of its industrious classes idto 

* casteS) which* whether upheld for economical or religious 
' teasdns, was the adoption of that well-known principle the 
‘•dirisioh of labour. This was little understood among the 

* anci^te; but Flatp^ tells us that in Egypt, not only were the 

* iniests, ^e soldierB, and artisans, habitually separated, but that 

< every ptndcniar trade and manufacture was carried on by its 

* craftsmen, and that none digged from one trade to 
' d^o^er^ or carried on several. This custom, of course, gave 
^ a skill in manufactures and trade that was quite unknown 

< to iite's^hbouting nations. The names whioh Egypt has 

its for'the native products of the soil, such as ammonia 

* from thir'Oasis of Ammon, syenite from Sy^ne, natron and 

* niti^\^ni: Mount Nhria, prove not so much the native rich- 
^ ndss bf the country as that the people were the first whb had 
*- skill enough to discover and make use of these products.’ 

To rile restless European the institution of castes ^pears the 
deride of a barbarous rather than a civilised people, l^e eastern 
man thinks differently: with him government, jurisprudence, 
Bcience, and the arts, are subjected to laws asserted to be divine 
and - believed to be immutable. Even labour takes a religious 
fdtm; and the destiny of his birth which assigns to one man a 
sceptre and to another a spade, extends its infiuence over their 
posterity alsow Without pausing to im^uire whether castes have 
most forwarded or most impeded the progress of mankind—for 
the same cause at different epochs of society will produce very 
dissimilar effects—we may observe fhat stringent fohns support 
and accel^te ear^ civilisation. The necessity for movement 
and migration whi(£ may send forth a tribe or a horde, will not, 
without some corrective principle, mould them into a nation. 
The destroyers of the Koman empire were checked in their 
roving imiHilses by the insritutions of the people whom they 
oonqiiered." The early colonists of the land of Misraim had few 
temptaticKns to wander. They were in the lap of plenty, and 
they were hemmed in by the desert and the sea. The esta^ 
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bliskmeat of costas was a baxriei; the jDBOie» a^d wpuld tw a 
time at Icaat at^iezigth^ their dependence and ophcaion. 

Even national prejudices favoured the growth of Egyn^an 
cities. The Copts, like the Persians, a superatitfoas di^ 
of the sea, and ti^eir rdi^on inculcate^Weraion to foreigner^ 
At once, to prevent the influx of strangiKand the emigration 
of the more adventurous natives, they bvt dan>a aoroas 
mouths of the Nile. And thus not only was the tide offc^ular 
'tion restrained by the desert, but it was also driven b^ Upon 
the countiy: the towns consequently swelled in bulk and mtil- 
tiplicd in number. But the valley of the Nile is not genendly 
adapted for habitations. During the yearly inundations ihe 
villages stand like so many islands in the ocean.* The rising 
grounds, therefore, alone were covered with building and 
people were crowded upon particular s^tSf Straggling villages 
became towns and cities; and these involve social distinotioaS) 


law and police, with minute divisions and a strict reoGgnition of 
property. The scarcity of timber and the abundance of stone 
in Egypt might have led us to infer that the private dwcUings of 
the people would be constructed more substantially than rapidly. 
But the houses of pnvate citizens remained slight ^truetpres of 
spars, jungle-reed, and plaster, and were painted, like thc dd 
Flemish houses, with bright colours and quaint emblems. tThe 
warmth and dryness of the climate rendered such dwellings not 
merely sufficient but agreeable; so that a city started up in a few 
months, which afterwards, under Persian or SaracCnic opprossion, 
would vanish again in a few years. Substantial builmngs were 
reserved for public uses. For their kings, for the dead, and tlioir 


* It is not BO much from the facility of the long inland passage ot 
the Nile, as from the necessity of keeping up commimication between 
the towns during the inundations, that Gray attributes the invention 
of home-navigation to the Egyptians:— 

‘ What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o’er his summer b^ 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings, 

If with adventurous oar and ready sail 
The dubky people drive before the gale ^ 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide.’ 

We should owe even the ‘ Esprit des Loix* a grudge, could we be¬ 
lieve in Gray’s excuse:—that he had not proceeded with his poem 
on the alliance of education and government,, because he found so 
many of bis best thoughts anticipated by Montesquieu. 
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'-gOdstrbMial' t&d* i^y^of ihe GbptB^' in^JhU' ageSi 

reared piles of everlasthig granite* We often fii^V ea^ Jdlr. 
9uu|n>y*thaft what ia; a luxury: m tme nation ia l^u^ a 
*jlin 0 e«Bary in onodMr^irand we cannot but i^dmire a people who^ 
denying theo^res all beyond the coarsest dtood and 
'.^thing^ as luxudb>» thought noble ^ massive temple &r the 

* worship-of their go^ one of the first pecessjoies of ufe^’ 

Of Budi « people the "ethnc^rapby and the laws are ahke 
iateiestin^ But history is silent on Irath the^*^ points, or speaha 
with a brevity^ little more instructlTe than silence. Mr. Shai^ 
<fi>Serveet, timt ^the skulls of the mummies agree with history 
*:ih;prOviiig the Egyptians to have been a mixed peo^e;. and 
physiolo^ts, when speaking more exactly, have divided them 
*lpto three classes. These are, first, the Copts proper, whose 
^ skulls are shaped like the heads of the ancient Thebstn statues; 
*,8eeondlyf> race of men more like the Hindoos or Indians; 

is a mixed race, and in part approaches to the 
of Nubia.’ 

of the native Egyptian kings belong to the study 
of^|^^||i^lyphics rather than to history. What is known of 
ih^ri^ond mere names and titles will be found in Mr. Sharpe’s 
pagei^ ^Neither is it necessary to point out the epochs at which 
E^^oan annals touch or enter the general stream of Europemi 
history in its three main channels,. Hebrew, Greek, and Homan. 
The, practical value of Egyptian records is to be sought in its 
connexion with Greece, from the establishment of the colony at 
Naucratis to the foundation of Alexandria. 

About thirty miles from the sea, on the Canobio branch of 
the. Nile, the city of Naucratis, more than five ccnturies.before 
thCf Christian era, was the seat of a large and opulent colony of 
Gioek^ m^hants. Diuing several reigns they had enjoyed 
peculiar privileges, and they at length obtained a monop^y of 
the Syrian and European trade. Li the reign of Au^isie the 
colony was strengthened by a garrison, elevated to a munioi- 
Mlity, and allowed the free exercise of its national religion. 
Henceforward the Hellenic race was predominant in the Delta. 
Greeks formed the royal body-guard, collected the royal re¬ 
venues, and were received ivjth distinction at the court of Sais. 
Names, which the world still cherishes, grew familiar to Coptic 
toi^ueS} and even the priesthood relaxed its jealousy in favour 
of Thales the Wise, of Solon the olive mci'chant, and of Hero¬ 
dotus, at once the Marco Polo and Froissart of antiquity. In 
following the coqrse of the Greek settlers, from the camp at 
Pelusium to the colony at Naucratis, from the edbny at Nau-' 
Gratis to the imperial Alexandria, we are unavoidably reminded 
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of Fort William sin the middle of the hat cexitttrjv 4<vd of Cal^ 
cutta at the present day* ' ^ 

The conquest of Egy]^ had therefore been long in preparation 
when Felusium open^ its gates to Alexander. * The encieilt 
* spirit was dead’ in the Coptic war-caste; which had foUowed 
Bameses from the banks of the ^ile to Chose of the Oxus.* 
The hierarchy retmned all its ceremonial and mudi of its wealthy 
but its political power was departed. Frequent rebellions 
against Persia, and frequent civil wars between rival usurpers, 
had drawn whole armies of Greek mercenaries to thd Delta, and 
{he Athenians and Spartans carried on their old quarrels on its 
coasts and plmns, just as in the eighteenth centu^ the French 
and English transferred their international feuds to Canada and 
the Carnatic. * 

The conquest of an unwarlike people, and the overthrow of a 
crumbling monarchy, add little to Alexander’s renown as a 
warrior. But his iiune rests u^}on more solid founil{||tMnk > As 
the founder of a new era for the HcUcnlc race^* 
restorer of Egypt to the rank of a kingdom, he demltM^lQ'TO 
placed among the benefactors of mankind. Greece, 
of the foundation of Alexandria, was Httle less disorganised 
than Egypt itself. Corrupt oligarchies, or turbulent 
cracies oppressed its cities; religious and political tieS'wPsro 
severed; war had passed into the hands of hirelings, and pro¬ 
fligate exiles roved from province to province, the tools of venal 
orators and the satellites of despotism or anarchy. It was 
Alexander’s aim — and it raises him from the herd of con¬ 
querors to the dimity of a statesman and a pnilosophcr—to 
recomhme the dislocated elements of society in revolutionary 
Hellas and in enslaved Asia. From the Hellespont to the 
Hyphasis we trace his march, not by the light of burning 
towns or through solitary fields, but by the building of cities, 
the more certain administration of justice, the revival of com¬ 
merce, and the encouragement of learning. On his way to the 
shrine of Amun-lia, in the most northerly oasis of the Libyan 
desert, Alexander landed at the small town of Kacotis. At a 
glanco-*-for he never revisited the place—he saw that nature 
had formed it to be a great harbour, and that art would render 
it the port of Egypt Alexander, like Napoleon, pressed genius 
into his service wherever he met with it; and the a^hitect 
Dinoemtes was ordered by him to convert the market-town of 
Kacotis into the capital of the Hellenic em{ure. 

Eight years after his visit to Kacotis, Alexander expired at 
Babylon. In that interval Bocotis had disappeared, and its 
site was covered with the broad and solid basements of an im- 
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panalti/c^to y AkxandA nas ^sda4)kt8dr 
teiga of Fhihuleli^us; bat it was su&tteatly adtoBfiedy at ite 
tsjamr’B deaths to reouve 'the port dues and ^the icom trade of 
GMqks. Alexaadiu:!8 domimoas were too ^rast to be vielded 
toiaaj haad but his own. Yety althongh Us projeet of an 
KaUenio empire was xK)t carried oat, his phbBS did aot^ alto* 
gether^&iL ^ A. .somat6phylax —-in mo^m language, a colonel 
of has body-guard*—had the discernment to dioose, and tl^ 
mgonr to secure, Egypt for his share of the Macedonian oon* 
quests. Ftldemy, afterwards somamed, like William of Nassau, 
the Deliverer (&ter), was the reputed son of Lagus, by Aru* 
noe^ a rUation of Philip of Macron. He was, in U1 proba** 
bilityvia son of Philip himself. He had bem one of the 
genends who,* on Alexander’s decease, had raised their voices 
a^nst giving thewhcde of the conquered countries to one king. 
0^.his rexnonstrance being overrule, he prudently iiccepted the 
vacero^Eal^rjbf Egypt under Philip Arridasus. Within four 
y«a^ his return, from Babylon, Ptolemy was without a 
tural*rr^^e popular leader of a numerous and well-appointed 
OiB^.'r^ the lo^ of five millions of contented and industrious 
subjects. Without risk and without envy, for he was in no 
hu^iio assume the title of king, he now applied himself to the 
task bf blending into one people the various and dissimilar rabes 
riiat obeyed his sceptre. 

His task was not an easy one, although its outward impe^^ents 
were few. ^E^ypt was, under an active monarch, impervious to 
invasion; he was master of Phcenioia and C«ele-Syria, of Cyprus 
and Gyrene, of the best fieet and the most spadous harbours in 
the Jjevant. He was nnfettered by municipaL institutions, by 
an hereditary aristocracy, by ancient prejumces, and by vested 
tdrests. Ptolemy’s embarrassments arose — as is so often the case 
wfirom the ethnical discrepancies of hissubjects. He wste the sove^ 
reign of die most fanaticd and bigoted of the human race, the 
native Egyptians and their priesthood. He was the protector of 
the most scrupulous of ritualists, the Jews, mid the oommaader 
of riie best soldiers, and the greatest ruffians in the world, the 
Gredan, mercenaries. The most sane and hopeful portion of 
Ms sul^ects was, perhaps, the Macedonian veterans, hardened 
in a himdred fights, and bronzed by a hundred climates. IMs 
was. *woiriiipfui sockty.’ The dreeks held th^ sword, and 
wnre to be ruled by public opinion ; for every one of them was 
entitled to bear arms, to speak in the assembly of the people, 
and to be tried by his p^rs. Like-the Bomaa plebeiai^ he 
was both soldier and citizen; but, unlike the Roman, no. patri- 
dim overawed him by ancestral prejudices or by acjcnowledged 
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lank. liVifaee(;lierWata(^^heban,oraokatteiing^^A 
grazier *0 asm ftma ^tieMy, or a porter from Q^inin^ be claimed 
the style «ad title of * a man of Macedon.’It pae eC 
Ftcdemy’a greatest'difficulties, as it had been^oneofAlexiBider^ 
to pteTe&t-'hiB Greek followers from treatiug tfaeia Easton fd^ 
low-subjccis as slaTes. Without, probably, having read 
totle, they agreed with him in thin&g the barbarians but ^a 
degree removed from oacen or mules. ^ 

^he number of tile Jews entitled them to a quarter of the 
city, and ’ to an ethnarch and municipality of their ^Wn. But 
the Jews' Quarter in pagan Alexandria dinered greatly ii^m the 
‘ Jewry’ of the European cities of Christendoms Far from 
being a proscribed and persecuted race, they enjoyed extensive 
privileges, xnixed readily with the native Copts, and infused 
into the Greeks no mall portion of their ethics and theology. The 
Jews were, perhaps, the most manageable of Ptolemy's subjeotsi 
Less martial and mutinous than the Greeks, 1^ wu$idble and 
fanatical than the Egyptians, they combined in somSitneMtUe 
the ohoraeteristics of l^th races. They were worldly Wise>'aid 
they were earnestly religious. If their temple-worship {was 
tespected, and their traffic tolerably unrestricted they were in-» 
different to forms of government. Their gratitude 
toleration afforded them, was expressed in a sentence of Ihe 
Mishno, declaring an Egyptian more nearly allied to a Jew than 
any other foreigner, and admissible to the priesthood itself, after 
his family had obeyed the law of Moses for three generations. 
More than twenty-three centuries have elapsed since the found¬ 
ing of Alexandria, and we are still found squabbling about 
the wisdom of admitting the Hebrew exile to the position he 
held under the just and politic sway of the house of Lagus. 

The third element of the Alexandrian population, the nativ4 
Copts, had been long inured to oppression. The priests had 
treated them as children, the kings as serfs, and the Persians as 
slaves. Freedom of thought they never had, the use of arms 
they had bug foregone. In all things, except their re%ioUS 
prejudices, they were the servants of servants; but a dead 
cat flung on the causeway, or a atone thrown at an ibis, woidd 
at any time send the Celtic quarter of Alexmidria to their 
clubs and flie-brands. For the feebleness of their bands they 
indemnifled themselves, in some measure, by the licence of theb 
tongues. ‘ Ad singulos motus excandescentes,’ says Ammionus 
Marcdlinue, ‘ controversi, et reposconea acerrinu,’ We shall 
notice presently the characteristics of the Alexandrian pE^nlace: 
here it is sufficient to point out the very unpromising elements 
from wliich Ptolemy h^ to form his state and people. 
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^ Bcli^ous toleratiout whether dictated by priadple or policyf 
10 an i^ueationable duty and an uoznixed good,; yeti ^exan- 
dria^pearB to have been the first city which recognised the 
prineipte, and exhibited its results oi^ a Ibige scale. One of 
the few public acts which Alexander had kisnre to perform in 
ISgypt, was an act of homage to the ancient faith of the people. 
He went in state to the temple of Apis, as the native kin^ 
had gone at their coronations; while at the same time he 
gratified tlm Greek colonists by an exhibition of their national 
games. Tne wise and moderate plans of Aiexander for the 
government of Egypt as a province, were persevered in by 
Ptoleniy when it had become a kingdom. The religion 9 f 
the peojile, and not that of their rulers, was made the estii- 
bli&hed religion of the state. The Egyptian laws were ad¬ 
ministered hy their own priests, who were upheld in all the 
rights of their order and in their freedom from land-tax. The 
temples of Pthah, of Arnuh Ra, and the other gods, were 
not Cnly kept open, but repaired and built at the king’s cost; 
the full (fitizenship of Alexandria was given to all of the Jewish 
who settled there; the temple of Poseidon rivalled in am¬ 
plitude and beauty the fanes of Elis and Athens, while tliat of 
Serapis afforded a point of union to the creeds of Asia anA 
Europe. ' Where political equality was perhaps impossible, the 
members of the new community were attract^ and attached to 
it by religions freedom; and if at a later period dogmatical fac¬ 
tions disturbed the repose of Alexandria, it was because the 
precepts and the practice of the Li^dse were forgotten. 

In his theory of religious toleration, Ptolemy was far above 
his age. His plans for ensuring civil equality were less 
efiicient. 


* He did not attempt,’ says Mr. Sharpe, ‘ the difficult task of uniting 
the two races, and of treating the conquered and the conquerors as 
entitled to tlie same privileges. From the time of Necho and Psani- 
metichus, many of the Greeks who settled in Egypt intermarried 
with the natives, and in a generation or two their offspring became 
wildly Egyptian. By the Greek laws the children of these mixed 
marriages were declared to be barbarians, not Greeks but Egyptians, 
and were brought up accordingly. They left the worship of Jupiter 
and Juno for that of Osiris and Iris, and perhaps the more re^ly 
from the greater earnestness with which the Egyptian gods were 
worshipped. We now. trace their descendants by the form of their 
sku^B| even into the priestly families; and of one hundred mummies 
covered with hieroglyphics, taken up from the catacombs near Thebes, 
about twenty show a European origin, while of those from the tombs 
near Memphis, seventy out of every hundred have lost their Coptic 
peculiuritins. It is easy to see that on important change would have 
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been wrought in the character of the people and in their political 
institutions, if the Greek laws had been Iminnne and wise enough to 
grant to the children of mixed marriages the privileges, the educaribn* 
and thereby the moral feelings of the more favour^ parent. Greek 
civilisation, instead of struggling like a plant in ibreiga so^ would 
each ganorotion have become more naturalised; and when we i*e* 
member the fitness of the Greeks for founding colonies, and the ease 
with which the arts and cujjoma of a conquering and more civilj^d 
people have spread and been received, it is not too much to supjmse, 
if the Gi'cek law of marriage had been altered by Ptolemy, that 
within three centuries above half the nation would have spoken the 
Greek language and boasted of its Greek origin/ 

We are not informed whether Dinocrates the architect, like 
Sis employer Alexander, were a pupil of Aristotle; but Alex¬ 
andria was built according to the rules laid down by the Stageirite 
for the construction of cities.* The capital of Egypt resembled, 
in its general outline, a Macedonian trooper’s cloak completely 
extended. Two. main streets, respectively three miles and one 
mile in length, crossed each other at right angles in the centre 
of the city. All the streets in Alexaudria were wide enough 
for carriages; while their aspect, cast and north, afforded to Ac 
inhabitants a free circulation of air, and a double access to the 
breezes from the river and the sea- Water was conveyed by 
pipes and reservoirs to private dwellings; the numerous squares 
were refreshed and enlivened by fountains; and the infrequency 
of epidemic diseases attests the goodness of the drainage, ns well 
ns the purity of the atmosphere. Such provisions for health 
and comfort are even more remarkable than the ^ingultir beauty 
and imposing aspect of the city. Neither Ptolemy nor Dino¬ 
crates had before him as a guide the evidence of a Health of 
Towns Committee, or, from Pella to Babylon, a precedent for 
their ground-plan. The new Rome, which arose from Nero’s 
conflagration, was built upon similar principles, and was thought 
by the grumblers of the day to he less healthy than the narrow 
and winding city it replaced.f But even if the complaint were 
just, it will not apply to tlie city of Alexander, for the drainage 
of Rome was never remodelled, and the climate of Italy is much 
more obnoxious than that of Egj-pt to febrile disorders. That 
Alexandria owed its salubrit}', in some measure, to it? plan, 
is the more likely, because the neighbourhood was by no means 
exempt from the diseases produced by malaria. 

If good spirits, and — their usual result — ^od temper, be in 
any degree dependent on climate, the Alexandrians had seldom 


♦ Polit. vii. 11. 


f Tac. Ann. xv. 43. 
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an GxouBe.for being out of humour. Bimi Chrysostom, indeed, 
that in his time the city was iuU of paupers crying £c>r food. 
This may have disturbed the equanimity of the rate-payers; ee{^ 
cudly if, as was now and then the case, the hungry resorted to 
j^toes as a means of extorting bread. From the multitude dP 
physicians, it would seem, also, that the Alexandrians were not 
exmnpt from gout and the maLadies incident to good company; 
But these drawbacks to hilarity were not imputable to foggy 
I^oveiUbers and ungenial Mays. The Alexandrians needed no 
Murphies for their calendars, and can hardly have opened eonr 
versation with meteorological remarks. We cannot ima^ne 
what was the substitute for them, unless —as in South 
America, they begin the day by the river side with asking aftit 
the mosquitos of the past night —it might be permitted to o1> 
serve, during the periodical risings of ^e Nile, ^ the river is 
^h^hor low to-day.’ The neighbouring coasts Asia and 
Africa were often visited by fogs and rain; but scarcely a day 
in the year passed over Alexandria itself without its iiiil allow- 
anpe of sunshine. The dryness of the dimato contributed to 
the beauty of the city. For more than four centuries the 
buildings retmned their fresh surface and their sharp angles; 
and from the roof of the Serapeium Hadrian surveyed the work 
of Dinoprates and the improvements of Fhiladdphus, almost as 
they i^ued from the builder’s hands. The fair Alexandria w4b 
a more appropriate epithet than *la belle France^ or ^ merry 
f England and an architectural archaeologist would have had 
there as complete a sinecure as, until lately, the Professor of 
Casuistry enjoyed at Oxford. 

' Yqrtex omnium civitatum,’ says Ammianus of the capital 
of Egypt; when he visited it nearly six hundred years after its 
foundation. Yet Ammianus had seen Borne, and Athens, and 
Antioch, and Ctesiphon, ere the Gog and the Magog of spolia^ 
tion had dismembered and deformed them. We must refer to 
Mr. Sharpe for a minute description of the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of all who sailed into the outer harbour from 
uxe sea, or lounged on the Heptastadium, that joined the island 
of Pharos to the main land. Commerce, learning, and pleasure, 
war, justioe, and royalty, had each its representative in the 
structures which fronted the port; and life, in dense and restless 
masses, spread frr along the shores' and deep into the inland ; 
while on the verge of life were the habitations of tke dead.— 
the necropolis of the dtizens, and the mausoleum of Alexander 
and the Lagid^ 

At the distance of twenty centuries the most attractive objects 
in this parorama are periiaps the temple of Serapis, the emble- 
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malio deity of a nuzed people; and the MuBentn, with its 
unimpidred treasures of ethxuc poetry^ eloquence} and pluloaophy. 
The origin and the import of Serapis are obscure: he was most 
probably imported £rom Fontus or SinopC} on the oonflnos of 
Eun^ ana Asia, and his attributes are partly Asiatic and 
paxtly European. Hia image was an amalgam of metals and 
precious etcmes welded or fused together, and may therefore 
have been symbolic of the eclectic spirit of the age generally^ 
and of the Alexandrian state-religion in particular. Serapis 
was at once the Fontic-Zeus and the Osiri-Apis of the Copts. 
The faith of the Gtecks, never very deeply seated, had become^ 
in tbc age of Alexander, shallower than the summer brooks that 
fbed the Uissus. The creed of Egypt, on the other hand, re¬ 
coiling equally from the intolerance of Fersia and tho indiffer¬ 
ence m Chreece, 1:^ sunk into a sullen fanaticism. The worslup 
of Serapis offered a sort of compromise between these extremes, 
and a possible medinm of national reconciliation. The experi¬ 
ment, however meant, proved successful: and tho ritual of Serapis 
was in time generally accepted by the Alexandrians. Nearly'five 
centuries after his importation by Ftolcmy, the emperor Hadrian 
affirmed that every man, woman, and child at Alexandria wor¬ 
shipped Serapis; and his priests and chapels were, after some 
demurs and occasional persecutions, admitted into Borne itself. 
A purer citrine has taught us that worship is limited to neither 
time nor place. But wc may still respect the effort of Ftolemy 
to mediate between those who bcliev^ too little and those who 
believed too much, and to provide a common centre for tho reli¬ 
gious instincts of his eastern and western subjecU.. 

Mr. Sharpe’s-account of the Museum shall be given in his oa^n 
words; — 

^ But among the public buildings of Alexandria whicl^ were planned 
in the enlarged mind of Ptolemy, the one which chiefly calls for our 
notice, the one indeed to which the city owes its fairest fame, is the 
Museum, or College of Philosophy. Its chief room was a great hall, 
which was used as a lecture-room and common dining-room; it had 
a covered walk or portico all round the outside, and there was an 
exhedra or seat on which the philosophers sometimes sat in the open 
air. The .profitosors or fellows of tliejcoUege were supported by a 
public income. Its library soon became the largest in the world. 
Ptolemy was himself an author: his history of Alexander's wars was 
highly praised by Arrian, in whose pages we now read much of it; 
his love of^ art was shown in the hmlffiugs of Alexandria; and those 
agreeable manners, and that habit of rewarding skill and knowledge 
wherever he could find them, which had already brought to hSs army 
many of the bravest of Alexander's soldiers, were now equally suc¬ 
cessful in bringing to his court such painters and sculptors as soon 
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niade tbe M^eum pf 4Jax(Wjdria one of the bri^i^ ^pots, in the 
hbtnWi 'Fortunate indeed was Alexandna^in haying; a sover^gn 
w’ho to^ Bu^ a true view of'hts own di’^h^ as to encourage arts 
and'leckrM'tlte means'tff niching hitnaelf fcibre resp^te^'a’it 
head^of l great commercial nation/ ^UChuh oCademjnert on||i>rhigS 
together a number of men of leaming to direct the student, tut its 
bo^-shelves are a store^hou&e of xr^tcriala for future study; and it 
may be. Said .to be surrounded'with an atmosphere of knowledge, 
yrhlplt mslFes tens of thousands, better for the instruction which .is 
delivered to a few hundreds in the class-rooms. The arts and. letters 
which Ptoleniy tlien planted, did not perhaps bearthelr richest fruit 
till the TEigii of his son, but they took such go<^ root that they con- 
{inuCd to nourish under the last of Ws successors, unchoked by the 
tices and follies by wliich they were then surrounded/ 

We have dwelt at some length upon the reign and eharacter 
of Ptolemy the Deliverer—both because he was without com¬ 
parison the best of the Lagidm, and because with him originated 
the^ distinctive features of the Alexandrians. History has not 
dcnt^ hhn justice* He was the Bernadotte of the Macedonian 
marsimis, and his fame is not sullied by ingratitude to his 
benefactor. What he could giveto his motley people, he gave 
^fiourishing colonies, an extensive commerce, military renown, 
atid ample provision for advancing science and civilisation. He 
could not give them a constitution, nor create from a degenerate 
people, from a crowd of exiles and a turbulent soldiery, an 
aristocracy or a middle class* Hence, there were no barriers 
between the throne and the populace; and Alexandria was 
equally remarkable for its fierce revolutions and its permanent 
tyranny, ^^ter the death of the 4ast, the most beautiful and 
not the least^compliehed of the line of Li^us, Augustus visited 
the nmuBOleum, and contemplated the remains of the great 
ItflicedQtuan. The Egyptian vergers wished to show him the 
relics:of the Ptolemies. ‘Pooh,* rejoined the conqueror, ‘ I 
‘came, to sec a king, not dead men.* His censure was too 
sweeping. Without derogation, he might have done homage to 
the manes of Soter and Philadelphus. 

The* immediate successors of the first Ptolemy were not un¬ 
worthy of their name and station. The reign of Philadelphus 
was the Augustan age of Egypt. With a standing army equal 
in numbers to that maintain^ by Louis XIV. in 1689, and 
with , a navy which neither Antioch nor Carthage rivalled, 
Philadelphus engaged in defensive wars alone. Extgnsive and 
tmrestricted trade replenbhcd the treasury, and a prosperous 
and cm^tented people was a proof that the taxes were neither 

. -unequal.nor excessive. 

in th^tn point of view,’ continues Mr. Sharpe, ‘Alexandria 
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* was the chief tiiy in the^drld* Fhiladeljp^hn^ by joining to 
' the greatness good govemment of his lather the costly 
' splendour and pomp of an eastern monarchy so drew the eyes 
' of after ages upon his reigny that his name passed into a 
' ptoTerb: if any work of art was remarkable §ot its good taste 

* and costllncssy it was called Philadelphian i even histoty and 
' chronology were set at nought, and we sometimes find poets 
' of a century later counted among the Pleiades of Alexandria 
' in the reign of Fhiladelphus.’ 

But in the splendour of Philadclphus lurked the seeds’ of 
Alexandrian decline. With him began the unmeasured love of 

E )mp and pleasure, which distinguished and disgraced the later 
Dgidac. ‘ Egypt 'with Assyria strove in luxury.’ The bright 
page of Alexandrian history closes with the rei^ of Euergetes, 
the third of the Lagid house. Trade and agriculture still en¬ 
riched the country; literature and the arts still fiourished in 
its schools. But the historian ‘ has from this time forward to 
* mark the growth of vice and luxury, and to measure the 
' wisdom of Ptolemy Soter by the length of rime that his 
‘ laws and institutions bore up against the misrule and folly of 
‘his descendants.’ Our Charles IL, we are inclined to think, 
was no bad representative of the latter Lagidae. Well-informed, 
witty, and lounging, he would have relished the Museum- 
dinners, and enter^ with great zest into the squabbles and 
gossip of the Bound Table. The Heptastadium was the 
greatest mart in the world for news, novelties, and oddities of 
every description. Charles might have been oppressive when 
lie wanted money, and, in order to raise it, have jistened oc¬ 
casionally to a Coptic or Jewish plotj if it did but promise to 
end in a round fine on the Isiac Chapter, or in the sequestration 
of rabbinical chattels. But money was easily obtained at 
Alexandria, and the crown had some very profitable monopolies 
of tonnage and poundage, of fisheries and salt His subjeots 
would doubriess have fitted him with a nickname — but so did 
the English: and written epigrams on him — but so did Lord 
Bochester. Their practical jokes and passion for horse-racuig 
would have jumped well with his humour. The regular dtdm^ 
indeed, was not very flourishing at Alexandria; but minor 
theatres for muslo and melodrames, and equestrian cirouSes^ 
abounded; and there were innumerable holidays and processions 
and regattfts on Lake Mare^tis. So that, upon the whole, his 
reign might have passed as pleasantly on the banks of the Nile, 
as it did on the banks of the Thames, always excepting oc¬ 
casional quarrels with Lady Costlemain, and perpetual emptiness 
of exchequer. 

TOL. LXXXVJII. XO. CLXXTII. £ 
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tiM^uHtfiokit^riilii^ttioe froo»«jABMtivey>4ly'l^ itSkm 
than the atiw^sef^ ByBaatiii6>empjh3^ and ml Me h *tfae yeaeil 
of Tamtne abAe eould inveat with Interest. But tin Matoiy 
of Akccandna is a ptotii^ of dTilisation aa well aa of aeurta 
Ita sdiools have kigdy eontributed> direotlj and indirectly^ to 
both Ikmtnre and soienoe, and Its population deserves especial 
Dotiee on its own account. We must first take a look at its 
schools; from whidi we will pass on to its population} and to 
the result of the skilful fiision of its three dmnct raoea 

The Museum of Alexandra was probably the first endowment 
'for eduoatvHial purposes which the worid ever saw. Chaldsea} 
Paleetine} and Egypt} had indeed long boasted their colleges of 
priests and prophets. But these were part of the state-religion} 
OT} as we should call them} of the church-establishment, loma 
and Athens had their academies and professors of moral phi«> 
iosofdij and rhetoric; but these were all on the voluntary 
system} and not always in the best odour with the powers that 
were. It had also b^n much the fashion for unconstitutional 
Boverdgns, like Dionysius of Syracuse} to keep a court phi¬ 
losopher} ranking probably a little above the coiPi; jester, and a 
little below the captain of the body guard — some mvant sent 
ibr to argue and discusS} when his majesty was metaphysically 
dispoeed. But the idea of relieving learned men irom tlm 
'cares of housekeeping} by finding them in board and lodging at 
the state’s expense} was first conceived by Soter or his master. 
Perhaps Aristotle may have hinted to ^s royal and towardly 
pupil, that such an arrangement would be extremely convenient 
to all parties. The government would acquire in exchange for 
a few talents yearly expended on rooms and commons, loyal 
and able advocates; and many a wandering philosopher who, 
like Callisthenes, talked treason because he wanted a supper, 
might not only accept the offer, but also mould his politics 
to the prescribe pattern. Be tlds as it may, Soter built and 
liberally endowed the Museum: his successors, who reconciled 
luxury and even crime with literature in a most surprising way, 
delig^ed to honour it; and long after the last of the Lagidss 
was wrapped in spices and cerecloth, the Boman emperors by 
turns patronised or bullied the institution, sometimes founding a 
fellowBhip, sometimes penrioning out of its funds an old sophist 
or an old servant, and now and then locking up both lecture and 
combination rooms. « 

The Qrimma and Deffands of anriquity have transmitted to us 
through their Boswell Athenssus, some anecdotes of the reunions 
and p 0 Ht* ttmpera of the fellows of the Museum. 'Diese meetiiiga 
were held either in the college-hall, or adjourned to the royal 
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dkSng^iocnBfe tlw-Bniddai^ Tiielj«g^wa^fi»qi9i^7pr^nty 
and we pranune^tekber fk founder or fcanMe^kiD*' ex«oSab 
ehaimiim on aueh oooaaoas. Frederiek of PruafW 'vdw eflbofeed 
m fliBulftr Mcnety, need, if ^ wit of his goeste bewoe lupalat*' 
able, or he wae getting worsted in an aiguine&t» to patiOR bis 
three-coniCT^ hat, and hmt that the kt^ was 09im|^ • 
read of no such distance being kept np by ^ PtoIwW thoui^ 
on necessity they were by no means obaiy of life or the tinittes. 
Soter once wishing to pose an antiquary, asked him who was 
the father of Felcus ? * Nay,’ rejoin^ the Alexandrian Mbnk^ 
bams, 'tell me first who was the father of Lagus?’ Soter 
corered his retreat by handsomely remarking, that a long who 
cannot digest rude answers, must not ask i^de questions. But 
the fashion of jokes passes away; and some of .the quips and 
cranks of these learned Thebans give but a poor idea of their 
wit and humour. Nicknames and practical jests were much in 
T<^ue. When Diodorus Kronos, the rhetorician, who was 
thought to have been the inventor of the veiled and the horned 
sophism, was puzzled by a question put to him by Stilpo, Soter 
told him that his name should be, not kronos^ but onoSf an ass. 
Hiis, however, proved in the end very ' tragical mirth; * for 
Diodorus took to his bed and died of mortidcation. One day, 
when Sphierus, the stoic, was dining with Ptolemy Philoputor, 
he said that a wise man should never guess, bmt only say what 
he knows. Philopator, wishing to tease him, ordered some 
waxen pomegranates—Athen»us says birds—to be handed to 
him, and when Sphserus had set his teeth fast in the wax, Phi- 
lopator laughed loudly at him for guessinp that it was real fruit. 
These literary symposia could, however, on grave occasions 
be conducted with suitable decorum. When the translators of 


the Hebrew Scriptures arrived at Alexandria, they held their 
first sitting at the dinner-table of Philadelphus. Whatever might 
shock Jewish prejudices was carefully avoided. The king^ 
says Josephus, ordered that his guests should be served with 
the same ceremonies as were practised at Jerusalem. Jewish 
butchers and cooks furnished and dressed the dinner, and one 
of the translators was asked to say grace. After due honour 
had been paid to the good things before them, the king proposed 
philosophical questions to the company; and ' such w&s the 
' manner of entertainment for twelve days.* We know that 
Mcnedemps, the Socratic philosopher, was Resent at this 
banquet, and perhaps also the president of 4he Museum, a grave 
and orthodox priest of Isis. -But we suspect that the scoffing 
and wrangling Greek professors dined for the nonce in their 
common h^ 
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We have seen that the hospitable knife and fork played aa 
active a part in the Aleundi^ Miiseam, ab Id otner toyal 
foundation. It id time to inquire ffhat were the more seriode 
ptirattib of ite members. The royal boun^ wds not thrown 
we doubt, indeed, if any endoW^ couegO has rent forth 
more learned men, or continued to send them longer. But 
genius is fastidious; and, although it mil thrive in a univertity 
as wdl as elsewhere at nature’s bidding, it cannot be planted 
mr forced to grow in one. Alexandria had no agora, and, 
therefore, no orators; nor any constitutional strii^es, and,- 
therefore, no historians. The Museum produced several first* 
rate Verse makers —witness the Anthology; but Theocritus 
Was its only poet. * Whatever talents, aided by labour and 
leiSui^ can effect, was well and abundantly performed by its 
members. We cannot here enumerate the men of science whb 
made It iUustrious. Their names alone would fill a chapter, the 
titles only of their woiks would fill a volume; and the worics 
them^relves — with all allowance for the difference between 
papyhiS*roll8 and printed hooks, between copyists and com* 
poBitors^must have formed a library equal in extent to the 
JjaUrentian or Bodleian. It is a defect inseparable from Mr, 
Sharpe’s arrangement, that it does not allow of his grouping 
together such portions of Alexandrian annals ns relate especially 
td' dv^isation. < His account of the Museum is ineffective 
because it is scattered over the whole Hellenic and Roman 
period of his work. The reader must turn back and synchro¬ 
nise for himrelf; bat this inconvenience is more than Imlanced 
by the advantages of classification. The schools of Alexandria 
have been the subject of separate works, and might have been 
Well treated in separate chapters. Our limits will only permit 
us to glance at a different method.' 

Were patronage and endowments as fostering to inventioif^lb 
they are to rerearch and learned leisure, the salaries of the 
Ptolemies would have re-produced Homer and Sophocles. But 
the 6ak and the cedar are not reared in royal conservatories. 
Yet we should bo unjust to its royal founders if we pro¬ 
nounced the Alexandrian University a ftulure. It could not 
awaken among a mixed people ancestral feelings, nor plenary 
fhiih at a late era of civilisation. Hence the elements of the 


€^o 6 and the drama were wanting. It could not revive those 
simple emotions that wed themselves spontaneously to the lyre 
alid the pipe; and therefore it did not revive lyric^ poetry. In 
the cSvil tumults (ff Alexandria no principle was at stake, and 
therefore'both Sequence and history dwindled into panegyric. 
The great mutations of the Hellenic race, and their accomponx* 
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meat, a £ 1*66 n«d aoblc literature* i^d been olrqadj SK^pc^pHsbed; 
and now material deye^pipent];superseded inteUectuai gl^tb* 
The Museum and the scbools whiQh sprang fromiit»;aQQp^iuglya 
added few names to the Usts of Athhns and lonia^.s^ ia.w bfm^ 
to the library of the wQrld, But they Weltered indus^* di^r 
aeadna^. hnqwled^, and^^ve a new and vital impulse/tx), 
pl^osophy. Strepsiades, in the comedy, was frightened at se^^ 
mg on the map Laconia so near Attica; and he was not a worse 
gec^rapher tlw nine-tenths of his counti^men. The Atheniaae* 
banished astronomers and mathematicians as Atheists, aiujit 
looked on anatomists and chemists as impious meddlers, or,, at 
best, as wizards or madmen. The university of Alexapdria 
produced the first s^entific geographer, the first catalogue of tha 
store, and greatly farthered the studies of surgery and wemistry, 
Aristotle had embraced the world of science, and begun the 
<^xlopedic pursuit of knowledge. The Alexandrian professors 
divided the empire of the Stageirlte, as the Macedonian generals 
had partitioned the conquests of Alexander. With the zeal and 
munificence of the Medici, the Lagidas rendered their. 00 m- 
merciol and political relations subservient to literature and art. 
A present of pictures procured the adherence of Fhiladelphua to 
the Achaean league: books and statues were always welcome 
consignments to Alexandrian merchantmen; and men of genius 
and learning were invited, solidted, and even commarSed to 
become pensioners of the Museum. There may have . been 
vanity and want of discrimination in the roynl patrons; but the 
most voluptuous of the Ptolemies accounted literature among 
his pleasures; and they were.the first dynasty of kiqgs who 
deemed a corps de savans as essential as a corps darmte to the 
honour and dignity of the crown. To the copyists of Alexan- 
drii^ much more than to the monks of Byzantium, wc owe the 
preservation of the most precious relics of the Hellenic mind; 
and the Scaligers and Bentleys of modem philology had noi 
unworthy precursors in the Alexandrian Aristophanes and Aris¬ 
tarchus. 

It is a common compliant against Homan literature that, with 
the exceptions of history and satire, it originated no master- 
works, and little intrinsically excellent. But for the few who 
have derived instruction and delight from the great originals of 
Greece, hundreds have drawn inspwation from the majesty of 
Yirgil and the felicity of Horace. Latin literature, imieed, was 
not merely the ark that wafted ancient civilisation over the dark 
and middle ages, but the torch also that transmitted the sacred 
fire to the scholars of Italy and Enrope. The muse of Latium 
is not so much the ofifspring of loma and Athens as of the 
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pqete*^. most charactenBtic wd pictures^fiifi ^ 
tk L^n poeta were thev dtBoiples; Yir|;U himself, who ^ 
decf^y influenced Europ^n literature at its revival, was lees 
pppil of^Hoiner than of Theocritus, ^retu% and ApoHdnijiiii^ 
da not estimate very highly the gleamed'versifiers df Aler* 
anch^ u But we owe great and ir&edmte obligations to thelf 
school. Thrir faults were, perhaps, insefm^le from thrir age: 
tbrir Mfvices as the conservators ot the e^|Mp|he d^ma, and the 
eloquence af their Athenian progenitors, are authentic and 
undouhted* « , , 

: ^:They have, however^ hi^er ckima upop ua At Alexandria 
wwr'efieoted that union p£. |he eastern and the western mind 
wi^ch brought into contact with each other the ratLonaJism of 
Epiepe and the theology of Asia, and produced a second harvest 
•f ethnic philosophy. Plato revived in Plotinus, Aristotle in 
Proclusf pnd in the person of the emperor Julian philosophy 
was enmrded with the diadem of the world. It is one of the 
diaadvanteges of Mr< Sharpe’s method, that the sects and doc¬ 
trines of Alexandrian schools, and their eflect upon decaying 
Paganism imd expanding Christianity, are not brought forwara 
eonaeeutiy^y and distinctly. Our limits will not permit ns te 
auf^ty, however briefly, tins defect. We can only indicate a 
feW ’^ the more prominent features of a very interesting section 
of library and peychol^cal history. 

dynasty of the La^dse — a period of nearly three cen- 
inriea^wBs tee first era of Alexandrian literature. Its com^ 


tpencement and close present the Hellenic mind under V1^ 
Afferent asp^a* At its close the republics of Greece were 
ueorganised and politically effete. The pride of race and tee 
paarioa of rivalry had^ot ceased; but it was no longenli 
ennobling f»ide and . a sustaining passion, so much as oc^e 
ibqiatience of present evils and a resentful repining after extinct 
power. Personal selfishness was the rule: devotion to the 
oonunonwealth, like teat of Demosthenes and Lycurgus, the 
exception: a cosmopolite spirit had supplanted the love of 
gountiy, and either shore of the .^gean swarmed with voluntary 
as well as enforced exiles. Literature exhibited' a close mialo^ 
te. ;4taUanf art in the present day. It was a careful copy of 
grei^ models: the artist no longer drew from nature and from 
^pwn.pundtee sources ofi his inspiration. In philosophy all 
Boemed to have been solved^ as in politics all experi- 
meiUa teomed to have been tried. The adventurers in bote, 
had.imthing left but to busy themselves in disturb!^ 
old w^luriona, and in generating uniyergal distrust ahd dobbt. 
IW^isely at such an ^pooh, the creation of a central receptacle 
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of learning and leamS xnen would appear to be of most value. 
It opena a fredi4lBld of enterprise to the capable* and the rest- 

^ * <* . it •.. Ar» - t. • t t .. 

ome 


lees; and acts the part a coloi^, in drawing off from 
the unemployed and discontented. The mixed 'population of 
Alexandria had for this purpose the freshness of i^irk^^n soil 
A pew race of pupils s^nuimded the profeaSors; and c|ue8ti«nis, 
which had long palled on Attic ears, were eagerly listened to in 
the lecture-rooms dj^e Muieom. * 

At first the character naturally paedominhted, and 

the tendency of the age was literary rather than pUlosophiotfl. 
Theocritus was drawn from the hills and pastures of Sicily 
his mind filled with Claude-like landscapes and pastoral sOdnds 
— to a region of artificial life. From a back-street in Alex« 
andria> the schoolmaster, Callimachus, was promoted to tbe 
diair of poetry in the Museum. His pupil, Apollonius^ mistakbg 
the form for we spirit, aspired to be the Homer of an age whicu 
contained no epical elements; and Lyoophron and Aratus 
applied metre to subjects, which no metncal skill can make 
attractive. Of all these, except Theocritus, it may be said that 
they have * a name to live, but are dead.’ They are read by 
scholars, and hardly by them. Thanks to Dr. Lamb, we shall 
now know to what ^vantii^e Aratus can be made to look 
in on English dress. The library of the Museum contained 
in the reign of Philodelphus two hundred thousand rolls of 
papyrus. The study of books had taken place of the Study 
of nature and of man; and, accordingly, criticism and science 
tQpk place of poetry and eloquence. Under its new bias the 
age was vigorous and prolific. Euclid produced a perpetual 
model of cl^ and concise Memonstration, the manual of the 
biginner, and the exemplar of the proficient. Ctesibius advanced 
fle theory of hydrostatics, and although a Greek, applied his 
sdence to the uses of life. A true view of the solar system 
was attained by Aristarchus of Samos; and Timocharis compiled 
a catalogue of the fixed stars with their latitudes and longitndaa 
measured from tlie equinoctial point Geography and medidtie 
made equal strides, and the activity of the Gr^ian mind was 
diverted from a ceaseless round of unprofitable (fialecties into 
healthy diannels of experiment and induction. 

The papyrus rolls of the Museum received no addition more 
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_ barriers 

a^ost insurmountable separated the eastern from the western 
nund, until Alexandria offered an asylum to the exiles of 
Palestine and Peloponnesus. The fest^otts ears of the Greeks 
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* B<^' ^isdflinriC l^ie^ooinitfteii fhnu Oentilei^ all the 

famillel of the eam^lto had not Moses and the Prophets. 
The translet^ th^s^qiied l^ohs of the Jews opened a new 
world to^ met^n^ge^ on^ the exclusive pride of the 
Jews was soothe^ J’yiSQcreasmg proeei^y^s» and by the admissioo 
of theuareoorclp and iSi^Ab to the lecture rooms and closets of 
ethnic students, in the wirings <)f ^ tribe^ which had 

bent snAse^velf beneath the }oke of Ass^a, Persia, and 
Haoedonia, the Greek philos^hers read with atnazepaent a 
unifonn and ailnpltssecognition Of the truths to which their own 
doc^Mnes lateriously tended — the unity of the Divine nature, 
and the ha^ony of the Divine attributes. Again and again 
the old Coptic reproach, that in antiquity the * Greeks were 

* always children,’ must have presented itself; and although 
they might despise the ceremonial law, and resent the fanati^ 
exdusiveness of Judaism, they felt that a wider basis for 
speculation was henceforward secured to them. Among a 
people wearied with the restless theories and annihilating scep¬ 
ticism of the schools, the earnest spirit of the Egyptian rcli^on 
had made many converts. But the grave and formal genius of 
the Egyptian ritual was ill suited to a lively nndMmaginativc 
race; and the passion for outward beauty, ineradicable from the 
HeUenic mind, was repulsed by the gross animal worship of the, 
Copts. The Jewish ^riptures presented an equally earnest 
system of thought, combined with a purer ritual; the union of 
creeds was the principle of Alexandrian eclecticism, and from it 
sprang the two great branches of the Museum, Neo-Platonism 
and the Didascaleia of the Chrisliads. 

The confluence of the old qnd new learning might have fur¬ 
nished Mr. Sharpe with historical scenes of no common interest 
— Philo, tiie Jew, asserting that his* ancestral and authentic 
faith veiled in subtlest allegory whatever Eastern eymbol or 
Grcman dialectics bad distantly shado^red or laboriously de¬ 
fined; the Museum, the Sorbonne of Paganism, at first opposing, 
and then combining with the Neo-Platonists against their recent 
and unsparing foe the Christian controversialists; Clemens, in 
philosophical panoply, assailing philosophy itself; and Lucian 
harassing with Parthian combat both sages and saints. But 
we must be content with merely indicating the nature and 
diiuction of the latt^ speculations of paganibm. The Alexan- 
driaa academy and the catechetical spools have employed 
volumes, and would speedily exhaust our narrowing limits, 
it may, however, be interesting to trace the last footsteps of 
that masuve and remote religion, which transcends antiquity, 
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and still impresses tlia of 

* ima^ry/ We q|nnot’'do ^ Vetter'Aw^.lba Sbllowing ex¬ 
tract from Mr. Sharpe: — 

* But the' poverty <jf the E^tlens. wa^' nWf cause why 

they built no more temples.' 'VhougV'the'8(^dtf^lN|s^ of^^pun- 
otfaph uttered its musical-aotes-^ath morhing at siroiW, stSl tunefot 
amid the desolation with whicSMt was «(hi«)ijnded» and the Mile was 
still worshipped each laidsumiqer by the husbandman to soeure its 
fertilising overflow, nevertheless the religion its<df fof which tha 
tellies had been built, was fast giving way before the silent sproa4 
of Christianity. The religion of ttip Kgyptiai^ unlike that of the 
Ore^s, was no longer upheld by the' magistrate; it rested solely, on 
the belief of its followers, and i^ay have sunk into Ch|i8tinnity the 
faster for the greater number of truths which wei-e contained in it 
than in }he paganism of other nations. The scanty liicroglyphical 
records tell us little of thoughts, feelings, and opinions: indeed, that 
cumbersome mode of writing, which alone was used in religious 
mattersyWras little fitted for any thing beyond the most matorinl parts 
of their mythology. Hence we must not believe that the Egyptian 
polytheism was quite so gross as would appear from tlie sculptures) 
and, indeed, we there learn that they believed, even at the earliest 
tiroes, in a resurrection from the tomb, in a day of judgment, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. With the decay of the old 
religion, there was too clearly to be seen an accompanying breaking 
up of society. Men ore not held together by self-interest only; civil 
and moral laws are not obeyed from the mere dictates of prudence; 
and hence lawgivers have usually stamped their codes witli a divine 
sanction. Beligion is the great bond by wLich men have, at all 
times, been held in social union; the introduction of a now religion 
is a revolution as violent as a military conquest, and it may be cen¬ 
turies before the new framework is stmog enough to act as a bond to 
society.* 

Wc have already' noticed the three principal elements of tho 
Alexandrian people. They differed in all respects from their 
fellow-subjects in Upper Egypt, and in most respects from any 
single population in the world. A few of their cbaracteristios 
have l^en collected by Mr. Slinrpc, of whose description we 
avail ourselves, with some additions. 

The ports of the Mediterranean have, in all ages, lieen remark* 
able for the motley and picturesque groups on their quays and 
causeways. Three continents supply them with tahieaux vivuM 
of nearly every variety of the human race. The haven and 
streets of Alexandria presented daily a spectacle equalled only 
by the square of St. Mark’s in the 13th centuiy, or by Malta 
and Gibi^tar in our own. Its native population was hybrid; 
its subject population, from Memphis to Syene, retained the* 
garb, the speech, and the manners of the subjects of Bnmeses 
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«ad* the builden of the P jramida. The bvoad Fhcenioiga 
meroluuQtihip, the long Sindian galley^ a^di^ dumay Pontic 
jmlk, anchtn^ beside the Hoptutadium 7 and the thirty»t^ 
dkleots in which Mithrioatea ohnversed, would not have com¬ 
plete qualified hhn for a dra^oman on the Alexandrian Ex¬ 
change. « 'I seei, aipong yoi/ aaya Dion Ohrysoatom, whoee 
Speech to the Alexandrians ^ ^the Uvsliest portmitute of die 
pe^le he addresses, ^ Greeki^^Italianst and Syrians^ Lfibyana and 

* ^thiopiaps—Ibut these aie» in some sort, your neighbours; 

* and I see, also, Baotrians fri||i the Oxus, 1^ Scythians from 

* the Tanais, and ihen who the waters of the Tigri|, the 

* Danube, end the Indus;—ye are a spectade to.all nations.’ 
It was the union, in a rude form, wham Alexander projected 
for Europe and western Asia — the proper pc^ulatiop oi the 

hfore Tariou 


and 


first oommerdal and oosmopdite capitaL 
Hvd^ than the representation of the trading world, whidl 
Addison sketched on the Boyal Exchange of London, if recalls 
to xoy with some abatements, Milton’s vision of * imperial 
‘ Il<Mne’:~ 


6 



^ Some from farthest South 
and where the shadow both way falls, 
Nilotic isle; and, more to west, 

Thtt realm of Bocchus to the BIack-«aoor sea; 
From the Asian kings and Parthian among these; 
FVom India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taproban^ 

Dosk faces with white silken turbans wreathed; 
From Gkdlia, Gades> and the British west; 
Germans and Scythians and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool.’ 


3!he grave and the grotesque, the splendid and the sordid, 
the least dvilised and the most intellectual representatives qf 
mankind, jostled one another in this shifting and indiscriminate 
mass, Bke the groups of the carnival, or the strange realities of 
the Mda Philosophers in sad-coloared cloaks, and bearded 
like pards, promulgated to half-earnest half-yawning audiences 
trite saws and threadbare sophisms. Physkiana adverrissd in 
person thdr infallible remedifis in terms t^t * would have t^ade 
^ Quintilian stare and gasp,’ outvying Paraoelsus and old Parr. 
Stately Utters followed by sturdy beggars; the wrinkled eunuch, 
the pala>eyed moiiey«*len^r; the Jew, not in the degraded type 
ef ^Ijrwell Street, but the ririzen of no mean ci^, as when 
f he smote Pbilistia hip and thigh;’ the Greek, not ^vish and 
supple, like the modem Smyrmote, but refiecting m his beering 
mud fsHUisee the <^giuty of ms race; tbeBomaiw for4 of all, and 
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tlie negro, seprant of (dl, mingled together asiU etringe of' 
oameb and v«una< 4 ^rp«nbg witk baLe% amid Amb porters, and 
di-rinon from Bobybn. No \aa, idle*^M3mtM,’ saya the 
Emperor Had ri a n , * in qud neiio otioses*’ Tim blmd, the 
crippled, the gouty found Bometling to do; ^tbey eoe' 

9 blower^ popeivmakers, muriin-freavers (cinyjduanea).’ The 
dnmey Roman, who could not l^p even a sun-dial in order 
Without the help of a foreign clocWnaker, marvelled at tlieir m* 
oatility. * They even hatch and hence, H^rin^ adds, 

the city was * opulenta, dives, fs^pcmda,’ and yet withid, if Dion 
mar, be trusted, *no where more'^people mying.for bsead.' «^or, 
rightly considered, are pauperism and empbyment iraeconoiledhle 
features in scenes from life. Wealth attracts population, and 
industry and idleness do not coexist in Hogarth's {notures edonok 
At Alexandria, as in other commercial cities, there must have 
been crowds of the /ta(^mployed as well as mendicants by 
profession; —hands in d^nand when work wa& plentiful 
hands turned off when markets were low. Tim emperor, 
one of the most inquisitive men of his own or any was 
evidently much amused by the Alexandrians. His statistics 
are, however, sometimes at fault. He was wrong about the 
universal work and wages; but perhaps^ during we imperial 
visit, the less creditable portion of the community was sent into 
the neighbouring desert^ as into a union-house of infinite ca* 
pecity. He wks wrong, too, about the religious denominations 
of the city; for he says, ‘ they all worshipped Serais, from the 
‘ street-porters to the patriarch.' Whereas the religion of Serapis, 
though remarkably comprehensive and accommodating, was W 
set with every variety of dissent. * 

If from the physiem we turn to the moral characteristics of 
the Alexandrians, we find them by common consefft saddled 
with an evil reputatiem. Polybius abominated them 
r«rat)L * The mercenaries,’ he says, * were mutinous and ovais> 

* be^ng, for ever quarrelling with each other and wronging 

* dvilians (paganos, ^kins).' The Copts were diarp-witted said 
cowardly, shrill evil-tongues—ofo {peupU erwref), like thdr 
neigibours the Arabs. The Crreek bourgeoisie were the .best 
behaved, ‘ had most sense of decorum,’ but they were few in 
number, having never recovered the massacres of Physoon. 
Thfy very boys were as ready in street-fights os their fathers. 

* Indifibrent soldiers,’ says Statins, ^ but the best of ungera, and 
' only surpassed by their compatriots, the Alexandrian fighting* 
*-toc^ as on appendage to Roman supper-parties.' * They are 
not by any means to be trusted,’ soys HirtinB, a century *aiid a 
bolf falter than Polyinus; * falba genus, aliud ooghans, aha simu- 
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* * Inns.* ‘ L^ht ns straws (/nriJ^t),* says Dion Cassius: / a great 

* 6eal Ughter (jeov^ordraC), says Herouan: * a passionate^ brag*^ 

* gin0^ calumnious set,’ ^s Yopiscus: * ventosi, furibunm, 

* jaetantes, injuriosi.* ^ Their 'Medical nion»* says Polybius» 

* are utter humbugs (JiKoc^p^s Kara^evhovrB9 ): they cram 

* their prescriptions with hm words, and make their pupils 

* stare with their terms of anr; but take a patient to them, and 

* ten to one they mistake higf disease, and leave him incurable.’ 
liatteriy, however, the facultr would seem to have improved; 
&r a physician or apothecary^ettling *at llhodes or Cyprus, or 

* other ^nnd,’ usually advertised himself as a ' Member of the 

* Royal College of Alexandria.’ The surgeons especially had 
unusual fsollities for learning their profession, since dissection 
was practised openly at Alexandria, and formed a branch of the 
university lectures. We suspect the surgeons had the best of 
the practice. The Alexandrians were much addicted to rows^ 
and oocastonally indulged themselves with a massacre df Jews, 
BO that lint and splints would be more in request than rhubarb 
and colocynth. We have no accounts of the clerical portion of 
this bnstling community. An anecdote in Josephus goes to 
prove the priests of Isis effectual fathcr-confessors, the very 
fraH of Boccaccio and Grassini, From Rome they were ex¬ 
pelled as often as were the phUosophers by the Caesars, or the 
Jesuits by modem sovereigns. The number of Isiac and other 
divines must certainly have been considerable in a city where 
evezy sect was tolerated, and where worship was singularly 
capricious. Little also is known of the Alexandrian bar. 
Among a people so prone to wrangling, lawsuits were probably 
frequent and remunerative; and, outside the gates, the drifting 
sands and yearly inundations of the Nile must have furnished 
a plentiful supply of actions for trespass and disputed boun¬ 
daries. One accomplishment the Alexandrian lawyers possessed, 
not usually found in Chambers and Courts—they were devoted 
to music. * I defy you to tell,* says Dion Chrysostom, * as you 
‘ pass by the courts, whether they are trying prisoners, or 
^ drinking and singing catches.’ We must, however, in &iracss 
to the bar, add, that •physic and divinity’ were equall^l^har- 
monious. The physician hummed a tune while feeling the 
pulse; the sophists and rhetoricians had their concerts; even 
the cynics, elsewhere •most melancholy,’ were at Alexandria 

* most musical ’ also. We must refer to Athenscus for the 
strange names given to musical instruments. Coraopeons, ac<* 
oordions, serpents, &c., and the various components of a con* 
eert^tmst^e, are nothing in comparison. We cannot conclude 
our^catalogue df Alexandrian eccentricities better than in Mr# 
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Sharpe*B own words 3 >-r-^ With their wealth thej had all thoM 

* yices wluch vsuoUy follow, or cause the low o^. Datioiuil inde- 

' pendent ^^7 eaj^er after nothing but food and 

* norse-caces,—those neVer-faiHng bribes for wluKdi the idle of 

* evejy country wUi sell all that a man should hold most dear. 

* They were grave and quiet at dieir saorifices, 4uid hstlesat ui 

* business; but in the theatre or xa the stadium, men, women* 

* and children were alike heated into passion, and overcome with 

* eagerness and warmth of feeling. They cared more ibr the 

* tumble of a favourite charioteer than for the sinking state of « 

* nation. A scurnlous song or a horse-race would so rouse them 

* into a quarrel, that they could not hear for their own nois^ nor 

* see for the dust raised by their own bustle in the hippodrome; 

' while all those acts of tneir rulers, which in a more wholescnne 
' state of society would have called for notice, passed by un« 
‘ heeded. Their ready employment of ridicule in the place of 
^argument, of wit instead of, graver Veason, of nick-names as 
' their most powerful weapon, was one of the worst points in the 

* Alexandrian character; and their history proves the truth of 

* the wise man’s remark, who, when he tells us what characters 

* are most formed by nature to undermine the foundations of 
^ society and overturn the state, does not mention the proud or 
' the cruel, the childish or the rash, the lustful or the wicked, but 
'the mockers and scorners. But frankness and manliness are 
' hardly to be looked fqr under a despotic government; where 
' men arc forbidden to speak their minds openly, and the Alex- 

* andrians mode use of such checks upon their rulers as the law 
' allowed thciu. They lived under an absolute monarchy, tem- 
' pored only by ridicule,’ 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable traits, Alexandria yielded 
its due proportion of eminent men, useful institutions, and en¬ 
during thoughts. Did time allow, we would borrow from this 
l^t act of the Ethnic world scenes strange and full of import «— 
palpable disruptions of forty centuries, birth-throes of a new 
being in states and homes. ' Last scene of all,’ EgypUim, 
Greek, and Roman, outworn philosophy, co^u[)ted g<wpel-falth 
tniT ig W] in one indiscriminate mass; on the horizon the gleam 
of S^acenic spears, and around the walls the block tents 
of Amrou, and stillness on the gmiiite quays, and silence in the 
hippodrome. But for these and other matters we must refer to 
Mr. Sharpe’s pages; thinking highly of his diligence and aocuracy, 
and withi a friendly wish that the 'gods had made him more 
‘poetical.’ 

fc Wc had scarcely closed Mr, Sharpe’s volume, when a work, 
giving fresh interest to the. beaten track of Egyptian travels and 
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pttt idto bur % 

Present vhick Qie finrt ToluiQb 

odt-id^ivcxxmd relate to ^ and kfl lEud^V JBzoelleQ 
bo6]Q4>f ttaveliy it k^qaeUy wuelleiit no an 
Mub Martizieaa u^tea the observant with^ the learned traveller 
-i^sees^for iiierself^ even afW E6then; and hks pot epint Into 
tbe 'dry hones of Clmmpoliion, Wilknison,^^ and iiane; The 
btteile of Cairo and tHe solitude of Thehes ’fiire sketched ivith 
e<^ual pbw^ and trath; even the desert has its gergeouB'kuest 
and the sBence^of centuries beoom^ eloquent inher pa^es. A 
ril^e ent^(^9t is all we can afford at present. Were we lookh^' 
ont jivr Ol merely desmptiye, or a merely reflective passage, ot 
fSf 1 |l|iKatatft|ing^£^ bol&ess, we shoidd be at 

a ksaatfhere to begki, and where to end. But as we must bo- 
gtn afl^ Ond with a'ringle extract, we have selected the follbwmg; 
ohsenratimis-i fliS'Sot only true in themselves, when properiy 
limited and understood, — but of general appli^tion to aU re^ 
sekrohea which have for their object the practical, moral, and 
intellectual life of antiquity. The tendency of Europe, at thO 
revival of classical learning, was to idolize the past We noW 
incHne to desecrate and depose it.^ The earlier propmiri^ was 
that of rile bookworm; the latter %^hat of the sciolist. Surely 
there is a medium, in which scepti^m may acquiesce and faith 
repose; in which research and reverence may be reconciled, and 
the I^resent illustrate, without disfiguring^ the Fast. * Detur 

* htbt venia antiquitati Ut, miscendo humana divirlts, primordia 

* augustiora faciat.’ 


^ The most interesting part to me of this beautiful group of temples 
[riie temples of PhilGB3 was a chamber reached from the roof, always 
reared and somewhat difficult of access, which represents the death 
and rrauirection of Osiris. This chamber is nearly over the western 
adjtum, forming an upper story of the holy place. Here is sculptured 
the mourning of Osiris, and his embalming, funereal transit, reception 
by the spirits of Hades, and fined investiture as Judge of the Dead. 
The next most interesting portion is the birth of Horns, to which 
snlject the western temple is devoted. The Christians have made 
sad havoc here with their mud-plastering; but significant j^rions 
m|ky be made out; and at the end sufficient clearance has been Weeted 
tb bring out the beautiful group of Isis with Horus on her knees, * 
r^eiving homage on all hands, the guardian hawk overhead being 
surrounded with a glory of radiating water-plants. 

What a' symbol is this defacement itself of that action of the 
infirm human mind, which is for eVer obliterating, as far as it can, 
all ideas but its own I How faithless in fact, as well as ignorant, is 
that, zeal which would extinguish as dangerous all conceptions but 
ihbse which suit its own transient need% and which considers as faSie 
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all ideaB eni aU ej^preeaimui of irUch a9e^a<)t at the^OFioment 
present to tlion^l^o< t And bow great is the imholkU encdtunM- 
meat heite In the dqifabiHty of the old rwremtadons, and the Th* 
efihetual character of the defacement! Ihese Christiaili flattered 
themsehree that they had buried away for ever those old gods of 
Egypf, and driyen out the whole time-homnired group touMwh way 
for their mints. They thought the fliing was d<nke when luid 
put a yellow halo over the lotus-glory; and the dove over the hswkt 
and St. Peter, with his keys of heaven, over Phthah, with his key of 
life; and angels with their palm-branches over the assessors of tha 
tod with their featiier ^mbols of integrity: os the Puritans df 
modem times supposed they had destroyed superstition 1^ homiiig 
altar-pieces and stripping cathedrals. But such extinctio^beiM ^ 
man’s business, is in no man’s power. The mud plaster can be beared 
away, and the old gods reappear, serene and beautiful, and alriiait as 
venerable as ever to those who can discern their ideal through their * 
forms; and it may be that their worship is as lively as ever in the 
hearts of those who regard them (as their best worshippers always did 
regard them) as imperishable ideas presented in forms congenial to 
their times. The Christian saints, with their halos, keys, pfdms, and 
books, sbare tbe same privilege. No narrow puritan zeal can al^lisli 
them. In as far as they emb^y spiritual truth, they must share the 
immortality of truth: exactly so far, and no further. Meantime, we 
who have stood before the plastered walls of Philm, and the ruins of 
Catholic churches, cannot the admonition they convey—to 

accept the truth which corned nwus, without daring to interfere with 
what comes (as they believe) to others: to enjoy our brighteniag 
dawn, without trying to put out the moon and stars; which would 
not have existed, if &ey had not been wanted by some beings beyond 
our jurisdiction, and in some place beyond our ken.’ 


Abt. in.— 1. Narrative of Nvents in Borneo and Celebes^ down 
to the Occupation of Lakuan; from the Journals of James 
Brooke^ Esq,^ Rajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan* 
Together with a Narrative of the Operations of H, M* S, Iris, 
By Captain Bodnet Mundt,B. N. London; Murray, 1848. 

2. Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. S» Samarang, during Me 
Years 1843^, employed surveying the Islands of the Eastern 
Are^pelago ; accomp^ied by a brief Vocabulary of the jPnn- 
Qipal Languages, Published under the Authority of thd 
Lords Commissioners of tbe Admiralty. By Captain Sir 
Edwabd Belgheb, B.N., C.B., E.B.A.S., F.G.S., Com¬ 
mander of the Expedition. With Notes on the Natural 
History of the Islwds. By Abthub Adaus, Assistant 
Surgeon. London: Beeve, ^nham, and Beeve, 1848. 

npHOuoH the great maririme nations of Europe have long 
carried on a commcrcid intercourse Mith the Oriented 
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Archipeli^, we have, up to the present hour, been content to 
remiun in comparative iCToranoe of that huge division of Asia. 
The merchant has trafE^ed with it, -and the mariner xwvigated 
its uarrow seas, without oontributing much to the stock of know- 
^ge possessed by civilised communities. We may, in fact, 
^most be said to have regarded it aa a vast group of half fabu¬ 
lous isles, lying on the utmost confines of enterprise, midway 
between the territories of history and romance. . The reader 
of old voyages and travels will remember something of l^gellan 
and St. Francis Xavier, of Drake and Cavendish, of 'William 
Adams M jGiiilinghain, Captain Saris and Oliver Von Koort, 
who made it the scene of their adventures; and the names 
of. Sir Stamford Raffles and Sir James Brooke connect the 
. sulject with contemporary associations: But it will be long 
before the public generally acquire just notions of the twelve 
thousand islands, the prodigious area they occupy on the surface 
of the globe, the stupendous grandeur of their scenery, and 
the inexhaustible variety of their resources. 

Nevertheless, we have recently made some steps towards the 
accomplishment of this task. Books on the Indian Archipelago 
are rapidly multiplying, and Java, Sumatra, Pulo, Kalamantan, 
or Borneo, Ccleb^, and the Py^pines, have been brought 
yrithin the cirqje of popular know|Pige. Much, however, still 
reumins to be done, to familiarise the public with the Indian 
Archipelago, which, commencing at the further extremity of 
the Bay of Bengal, stretches away eastward for into the Pacific, 
through more than fifty degrees of longitude; while in breadth 
it extends through thirty-one degrees of latitude, from Timor 
in the ^clnity of Australia to Bengal, the northern point of 
Luzon, in the parallel of Hainan. Within this immense cir¬ 
cumference we discover several vast islands and groups, in¬ 
habited by races of men differing very greatly from each other 
in character, complexion, religion, langu^c, and manners; some 
having made considerable progress in civilisation, so os even to 
have attained to ideas more or less perfect of a free government — 
while others still remain buried in the depths of barbarism, and 
in acquaintance with the arts of life scarcely surpass their 
peighbours on the plains of New Holland. 

Yet every where throughout these islands we discover the 
materials of a lucrative commerce, the means of easy com¬ 
munication, and apparently all the elements which contribute 
to the formation of civil society. No part of the globe pos¬ 
sesses a more genial climate. The extremes of heat and cold 
arc in many places unknown. Health is promoted by those 
powerful atmospheric currents which, under the name of the 
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moc'^ooTiB, prevail periodically, and bring along with theta re- 
freshW and ^erfiliaihg rains. Volcanic agencjr'from benOath, 
as rin Borneo, Java, Celebes and elsewhere, has thrOst up the 
mountains to a prodigious height, and thus prepkred'a restihg 
place for the clouds, the cradles of innumerable riverti and the 
mtea of those mighty pritnioval forests, which impress So pcctiHar 
A character on the landscapes of the Archipelago. 

. Continental Asia is much less distinguished for the rich 
diversity of its productions than this insular prolongation of it 
'towards the south-east, Europe has for centuries been famiUax 
with the costly spices of the Moluccas, with the ebony, pearls, 
and ostrich feathers of New Guinea; the diamonds, camphor, 
and gold of Bbmeo ; the rice and pepper of Java and Sumatra; 
the sugar, red veined ebony, cigars, coffee, and hides of the Phi¬ 
lippines ; and the bees’ wax, edible birds’ nests, trepang, and 
odoriferous gums found generally in all the islands. But our 
curiosity has not yet impelled us to acquaint ourselves with the 
geography of the several groups, to accompany Forrest on his 
adventurous voyage from Balcmbangan to New Guinea; fo 
toil through the valuable but quaint researches and speculations 
of Dalrymple; to encounter the tedious prolixity of tlie Dutch 
navigators; and thus mainour imagination at home, as it 
were, in all the verdant isfiids and sunny seas comprehended 
within the capacious. designation of the Indian Archipeldgo. 
And yet the inducement to apply ourselves to this bhiuch of 
oriental learning is not small. Upwards of forty millions of 
human beings, according to some calculations, are there already: 
waiting to cultivate a further intimacy with Europe, and to 
be quickened into intelligence and moral activity by Ae touch 
of Western civilisation. As it is, the inhabitants of the Archi¬ 
pelago are no where mere listless savages, subsisting on the boun¬ 
ties of nature, and indifferent to the morrow. They display, on 
the contrary, much industry and energy: and whether on land 
or sea, arc perpetually engaged in collecting, preserving, deve¬ 
loping, or distributing the productions of then* several islands. 
On the coasts we behold innumerable fishermen employed in 
taking or curing trepang, collecting agar-agar, or diving fbr 
pearls. On the plains and low lands, we find numerous tribes 
engaged in agriculture, rmsing rice, coffee, sugar, tobacco, or 
spices, cultivating betel or cocoa-nut groves, or growdng those 
other fruits and vegetables which no where abound more plenti¬ 
fully. Meanwhile, the seas, shoals, bays,,gulfs, and channels^ 
swarm with trading prahus, navigated by Bugis, Malays, Java¬ 
nese, Bajows, and Papuans, and conveying to and fro for ex¬ 
change or sale the commodities of the sevem^roupa and isles. • 
VOL. LXXXVIII. XO. CLXXVII. P 
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- /Ehe first glimpse obttuned by tbe people of the West of this 
wonderful Archipelago was througn the relations of the great 
Venetian trayeller Marco Polo, who, in the service of the 
Mongol Emperor of China, explored it about the year 1290. 
In the following century Sir John Mandeville, during his thirty- 
four years’ travels, likewise visited it; but nearly two centuries 
more elapsed, before commercial enterprise advanced so far to¬ 
wards the East. Meanwhile, however, an Asiatic people had dis¬ 
covered the'Archipelago, and were exploring it in all directions, 
for the purposes of trade and conversion. These were the Arabs: 
who, issuing from the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea, penetrated 
through the Atolls of the Maldives, doubled the southern pro¬ 
montory of Ceylon, traversed the Bay of Bengal, boldly navi¬ 
gated the channels of the twelve thousand islands, and extended 
their voyages to the shores of the Celestial Empire. With the 
detsdls of their mercantile and religious operations we are un¬ 
acquainted. We only know that adventurer after adventurer 
from the Arabian Peninsula, from Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
a|)peared in the Indian Archipelago, and taking up their abode in ' 
the wealthier and more desirable islands, became so many apostles 
of El Islam. Here, by these men and the mariners who brought 
them to the field of their labours, wm collected much of the ma¬ 
terials of those wonderful Tales, which under the name of ' The 

* Thousand and One Nights,’ have since made the circuit of the 
world. Full of the courage which is inspired by enthusiastic piety 
and the passion for gain, the Mohammedan merchants, in settling 
among the idolaters, invariably determined in secret to overthrow 
their superstition, and at the same time, perhaps, their temporal 
power ^mch was based upon it. Belief in the Koran operated 
like the tie of brotherhood. The Faithful were generally ready 
ia |dd each other, to project common enterprises, and to elevate 

fi>rtunate disciple of the Prophet from the obscurity of 
private life to a throne. What were the proceedings of the 
early Muslims, of whose exploits We have no record, we may 
pardy conjecture from that which took place in Java towards 
' the dose of the fifteenth century, when the Hindu kingdom, 
whose capital was Moja Pahit, fell beneath the sword of Mo¬ 
hammedan adventurers from Sumatra, just as the course of 
European enterprise was on the point of being directed towards 
these Eastern seas. 

• In 1509, deven years after the illustrious Vasco de Gama 
iiad opened a passage to India by the Cape of. Good Hope, 

S on Lopez de Sequeira may be said to have discovered 
e Oriental Ardupelago, when with a small squadron he made 
the coast of Pedir, in Sumatra. Proceeding afterwards to 
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Mala^, oa the Malay Peni&sula, he engaged ia a contest with 
the Sultan Mcrfiammed, who defeated him, took a number of the 
Portuguese prisoners, and compelled him to xetrace bk steps. 
Two years afterwards the great Alphonso Albuquerque siuied 
to Malacca, ostensibly to avenge the disgrace of Sequeira, bjat 
in reality to extend the dominions of Portugal under any pretext 
whatsoever. Into the details of the enterprises and wars that 
followed, this is not the place to enter. The Portuguese pene* 
tnited the Archipelago in search of the Spice Islands, made 
forcible settlements on the Moluccas, and were guilty of in* 
describable cruelty and treachery in the course of their victorious 
career. Still further to exasperate their ambition by the spirit 
of rivalry^ the Spaniards, under Magellan, a Portuguese by 
birth but in the service of Charles V., astonished them by appear¬ 
ing in the Archipelago in 1519 from the other side, by the straits, 
which bear his name. Magellan only discovered the Manillas, 
to lose his life there: and so much were the Spaniards occupied 
in other quarters, that it was not until 1564, that they took pos* 

* session of thenij and in honour of Philip IL changed their name 
to that of the Philippines. Fiften or sixteen years later the 
iluctuations of European politics reached these distant regions. 
By a singular coincidence Philip united Portugal to Spain, 
and the Dutch shook off the Spanish yoke, almost at the same 
moment (1579, 1580). The Dutch had supplied themselves as 
merchants with the commodities of the East at Lisbon. They 
had now no choice, therefore, but to treat the Portuguese as 
Spaniards; and, after the fashion of their predecessors, to try 
their fortunes in the East as conquerors. When the Portuguese 
recovered their national independence in 1640, it was tdb late for 
them to retrieve the oriental empire they had by this time lost. 

The ffag of Holland first made its appearance in these seas iu 
1596: shortly after which England also made some efforts 
share the commerce and spoils of Insular Asia. But while the 
Dutch went^n patiently nursing their influence, consolidarisg 
their ti-ade, and laying the foundations of future empire, our 
countrymen, on the contrary, after a brilliant commencement in 
Japan and elsewhere, relinquished the enterprise to concentrate 
all their efforts on the continent of India. Throughout the 
whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Dutch 
were occupied in strengthening their position in the Indian 
Archipelago, driving out .the Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
securing the monopoly of the trade in spjees. Gradually the^ 
Poi-tugucse vanished from the scene, but the Spaniards mai^ 
tained their ground in the Philippines; and-—while the 'DutfmJ * 
chiefly confining their attentions to the south, stretched west- 
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TOrd and eastward from Java, obtained exclusive doidinion 
over the Molnccas, inBinuated themselves into Borneo, and 
established factories in Celebes—the Spaniards predominated 
in the northern groups, made settlements on the great island of 
Magindanao, attempted the reduction of the Sulus, and even 
extended their claims to Palawan and Northern Borneo. 

When we read the history of piracy in antiquity, and find it 
able to make head against the Roman republic, even in its most 
palmy days, we are apt, with a smile, to impute the circumstance 
to the imperfection of naval science in those ages; forgetting 
that the buccaneering system destroyed by Pompey was scarcely 
more formidable to the legitimate commerce of the world, than 
that which now flourishes in the vicinity of a British settle¬ 
ment, and in the very heart, we might almost say, of the 
Netherlands’ East Indies. At all events, the pirates who dis¬ 
puted the sovereignty of the Mediterranean with Rome, though 
exceedingly numerous, and possessed on land of a superb basis 
of operations (the same might be said of the Barbary powers, so 
long the disgrace of Christendom), were few compared with their 
successors in the easte'm seas; who, in addition to their naval 
strength, command whole principalities, and almost empires 
ashore, where they mimic regal splendour, and exercise many of 
the functions, and perform some of the duties of kings. His¬ 
tory, which seldom underrates the forces of belligerents, esti¬ 
mates at twenty-four thousand the pirates defeat^ by Caesar’s 
rival. We may, without the slightest exaggeration, maintain 
that more than four times that number now carry on the same 
calling in the eastern seas, though existing under different con¬ 
ditions, inasmuch as they aim at no common purpose, have 
no general organisation, and are swayed by no central authority. 

It must have been remarked by all who have bestowed any 
* consideration on the subject, that the haunts of pirates are 
distributed as it were over the ocean by the hand of Nature. 
Wherever there exist numerous groups of islands, separated 
from each other by narrow and intricate channels, lavishly 
indented with creeks and bays, encompassed with reefs and 
shoals, pierced with caverns, and walled in part with precipices, 
which none but desperadoes will descend or climb, there you 
may almost reckon with certainty on discovering a piratical 
station. 

The earliest buccaneers known to history made their appear¬ 
ance among the isles and rocks whidi stud the Egcan; the 
' Normans issued from the intricate and half-frozen seas of the 
- North; the buccaneers of America founded their short-lived 
empiT« in the archipelago of the Mexican Gulf; the Juasmis 
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selected for their place of refuge the innuznerable rocks and 
islets which stretch along the eastern shores of Onlan; and the 
Malays^ lllanuns, Balanini, Bajo'ws, Sulus, Papuans, and other 
marauders who infest the Indian Archipelago, rejoice in the vast 
labyrinth of reefs, shoab, gulfs, bays, creeks, and channels, 
into which the circumference of the twelve thousand islands is 
broken up. 

The navigators and mariners who frequent those seas find it 
difficult to comprehend, from whence can issue those myriads of 
war prahus which they encounter everywhere, threading the 
most tortuous passages, standing up and down the rivers, or 
stealing round the sandpits and headlands which diversify every 
shore. But if we unroll before us a map of the Archipelago, 
and institute inquiries respecting the haunts of the pirates, our 
surprise will cease: or, if we wonder at all, it will be at the fact 
that, in spite of so many enemies and obstacles, an immense 
and perpetually increasing trade should still be carried on. From 
Sumatra on the west to New Guinea on the east, and from 
Java, Bali, Ebmbok, and Floris on the south, to the utmost 
limits of Magindauiio and Palawan northward, there is scarcely 
a single island which docs not send forth buccaneers. But we 
must not form our ideas of them upon the Corsair of Lord 
Byron, or from the pirates who once infested our own seas: they 
are not mere robbers, without home or habitation — without 
family or property—who scour the ocean in search of gain, as 
highwaymen used to traverse Hounslow Heath. On the con¬ 
trary, they carry on during a portion of the year oilier callings 
on sea or land—fishing, trading, or cultivating the soil, like 
honest and industrious people. Many of their settleftients are 
among the pleasantest spots in the whole East. You ascend 
some newly-discovered, secluded river, stretching far into the 
interior, across beautiful plains, through immense primitive 
forests, up broad picturesque valleys, unequalled, perhaps, in the 
world, for the magnificence of their vegetation: and you come 
suddenly upon a sweet little village, consisting of hundreds of neat 
and graceful houses, erected on wooden pillars with the lightest 
materials, and surrounded by gardens as trim and well ordered 
as any in Chiniu You inquire who are the dwellers in this 
attractive spot, and you learn that they are pirates! You behold 
the women and cliildren sitting at work or playing in their lofty 
balconies, where some venerable old man, with blanched beard 
and weather-beaten countenance, sits calmly meditating on the 
affairs of this sublunary world. That respectable person is al^o 
a pirate, though he prays daily to'Allah, and performs all the 
ordinary duties prescribed by his religion. You enter the 
houses, and find in them some proofs of the civilisation of Western 
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Asia, diaract^rised by the fierce fanaticism of the Arabian 
Feninsnla; while next door, perhaps, you perceive long strings 
of human heads depending in festoons from the ceiling, or 
giUihered up in nets ready to be exhibited at the oigies of some 
Fagan festival. Around, the country far and near is elaborately 
cultivated; and breezy groves of cocoa-nut trSes at once adorn 
the landscape, enrich the proprietor, and afford the traveller a 
refreshing shade. Nevertheless, at the proper seasons of the 
year, forth from this agreeable home—this fittle tropical parar 
dise -—issues a ruthless band of buccaneers, who, with lelahs and 
matchlocks, spears, bows, and poison-darting sumpitans, spread 
desolation far and wide. 

In magnitude and* appearance the piratical fleets differ widely 
from ea<3i other. Those of the Sea Dyaks, and some other 
tribes, consist of small light boats, rudely built and aimed, 
which are propelled rapidly with paddle and sail along tlio 
shore. Unequal to long voyages or contests with large vessels, 
they only aim at the plunder of native trading boats, or the 
capture of slaves. On the other hand, the fleets (ff the lUanuns 
and Balanini, on their departure from their island homes upon 
long marauding expeditions, present a spectacle of wonderful 
ma^ificence, consisting, sometimes, of ninety or a hundred war 
piihus with numerous banks of rowers, double decks, warriors 
dad gorgeously in scarlet, bright brass guns, flashing spears and 
scimitars, lofty masts, broad sails, and parti-coloured streamers 
waving and flapping in the breeze. 

It is impossible, while considering the habits, strength, and 
character of these pirates, not to institute a comparison between 
them and our own buccaneering ancestors, the Vikings or Sea 
Kings of the North; who more than a thousand years ago carried 
on dong the shores of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
France. and England, the same profession, and exercised the 
same cruelties and atrocities as now disgrace the rovers of the 
Indian Archipelago. In both cases the system arose out of 
similar circumstances — a defective government, and imperfect 
knowledge of the useful arts, a wrongly-directed education, and 
the prevalence of erroneous and perverted opinions throughout 
the whole body of society. Amonc the Northmen peaceful pur¬ 
suits were held in little esteem. To acquire by force was more 
honourable than to earn by industry. In order to provide for 
their sons and kinsmen, the kings and nobles of Scandinavia, 
instead of encouraging them to betake themselves to agriculture 
or commerce or any other profitable profession, supplied them 
with the means of building, manning, and equipping a number 
of Vessels, with which they scoured the sea in quest of plunder 
and captives. Accustomed to struggle with the elements, to 
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ezidare priTations, imd to live in the perpetual preeencQ of 
danger, they quickly learned to set a slight value iq>on life» (^nd 
to stide in their breasts all sentiments ot compassioii. They 
habituated themselves to look on wounds, and blood, and tortur^ 
and the miseries of captivity, without the least emotion,; and 
when their tuirn (Same to suffer or to die, they went through 
the ceremony with complete indifference. Bidens mortar. 

The same thing may now be predicated of ova Indian pirates. 
Scorning the quiet drudgery of sedentary life, except during 
their season of compulsory leisure, their principal cluefs aim at 
opulence and power solely through rapine and violence. To them^ 
merchants are but their flocks and herds, and the pacific dwellers 
on land, the rough agriculturist, and the toiling artizan, only so 
many articles of traffic. Without pity or'remorse, they fire vil* 
lages at night just as the Scandinavians did, massacring all who 
offer resistance; make captives of the remainder, maname or bind 
them to each other like wild beasts, cast them pell-mell into the 
holds of their prahus, and sell them at the next slave market into 
hopeless servitude. Nor is it the weak and unprotected alone^ 
against whom they direct their attacks. As the Normans of 
old landed boldly in thickly-peopled districts, assaulted towns 
and villages, and even laid siege occasionally to capital cities, so 
the lllanuns and llalanini fly at the noblest game, storm the 
strongholds of princes, and lay large cities in ashes. Even so 
recently as our treaty with Omar Ali for the suppression of 
piracy, the Balaiiini openly threatened to undertake an expedi¬ 
tion against Brune and destroy it, to punish the Sultan for 
entering into mi alliance wi^ us. 

It may serve to convey some idea of the numbers, enterpnse, 
and daring of these men, to observe, that throughout an immense 
area of some thousand leagues square, no native vessel navigates 
the sea in safety, no native inhabitant of the land, whether 
pnnee or peasant, sleeps at night securely in his bed. The 
power of the sea kings of the East makes its appearance every¬ 
where, when least expected,—from the northern extremity of 
■Sumatra to the most south-westerly province of New Guinea, 
and from the Philippines to Sandal Wood Island. Historians 
have rexnai'ked with surprise that the Scandinavian pirates were 
able to build, fit out, and ^tual ships which were equal to 
voyages of more than a year’s duration. Yet, as a general rule, 
the utmost limits of their expeditions were confined within a 
narrow drcle, in every part of which they could easily obtain 
water and provisions. The buccaneers of the Archipelago would 
have made light of this. They are often known to be out for up¬ 
wards of two years, within which period they sometimes traverse 
ten thousand miles of sea: since they have been found on the 
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north- western coast of BomeO) having on board slaves from Papua 
and merchandise from the Patani, in the Malay Peninsuku 

The brilliant success^ which fortune sometimes awarded to 
the Yikings of the North, falls also at times to the shore of 
their modem representatives in the Indian Archipelago; where 
many an Orient Hollo has won splendid provinces with his 
swpra, and seated himself by force on a more or less dnrable 
throne. ■ Nearly every island, small and great, within the circuit 
of that vast group has, at some time or other, accepted a 
sovereign fiom among the pirates, whose courage and intelli-* 
geifce may, in such countries indeed, be admitted to entitle 
them to supreme authority. Until recently the attention of the 
world has not been directed to the rovers of the East: while 
numerous writers have vied with each other in vaunting the 
heroism of the Sea Kings. But, if we divest ourselves of 
traditional prejudices, and extend our imp^ial admiration from 
the deeds of our Scandinavian forefathers to those of our Mo¬ 
hammedan and Pagan enemies in Insular Asia, we shall hnd 
among the latter examples of an equally chivalrous courage and 
of the same contempt of death. Mr. Brooke, who is able fully to 
appreciate the enthusiastic valour which he is compelled to Extir¬ 
pate, records, with a sort of proud satisfaction, the Spartan heroism 
displayed by the Illanun Fanglima on the beach of Sarawak. 

* Arrived at, Siru,* he says, ‘ I found the Patingi waiting till the 
Pangeran and the Illanun Panglima came to the beach; aad, to 
prevent suspicion, my party kept close in the boat, whence I could 
observe what was passing without. The Pangeran and Illanun walked 
down, both well anned, and the latter dressed out with a variety of 
charms. Once on the beach retreat was impossible, for our people 
surrounded tliem, though without committing any hostile act. The 
suspiciem of the two was, however, roused, and it was curious to 
observe their different demeanour. The Borneo Pangeran remained 
quiet, silent, and motionless, a child might have taken him. The 
Magindanfio Illanun lashed himself to desperation; flourishing his 
spear in one hand and the other on the handle of his sword, lie defied 
those collected about him. He danced his war dance on the sand, 
his face became deadly pale, his wild eyes glai'ed, he w'as ready to 
amoky to die, but not to die alone. His time was come, for he was 
dangerous, and to catch him was impossible; and accordingly Patingi 
All, walking past, leaped forward ai^truck a spear through liis back 
far between his shoulders, half a foot out at Jiis breast. I had no 
idea that after such a stab a man could, even for a few instants, exert 
himself; but the panglima, after receiving his mortal wound, rushed 
forward with his spear and thrust it at the breast of another man; 
but strength and life failed, and the weapon did not enter. This was 
the work of a few seconds.’* 


* Mundy’s Narrative of Events in Borneo and .Celebes, i. 309. 
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Another passage irom the same deeply interesting Jourtiftl 
'will show that all pirates do not display the same Btoieism, and 
that neither intrepidity nor affectation is always able to subdue 
or disguise the fear of death; 

* About one the pirate Budrudecn was taken across the water to 
the hduse of his own relatives, who were present, and haSft previously 
consented to his death, and there strangled by Pangerah Bakol^« 
The mode of execution is refined* The prisoner is placed indde thidc 
musquito curtains, and the cord twisted from behind. The criminal 
it • is smd, kept. repeating, What! am I to be put to death for onfy 
** killing the Chinese ? Mercy 1 Mercy! ** His brotlier-iif-law was 
krissed by a follower of the r^ah inside a house; his hands were 
held out, and the long kriss being fiiced within the clavicle bone on 
the left side, was pushed down to the heart. The criminal smiled 
as they fixed the kriss,' ifnd died instantly.’ * 

Brave men, howeven always die in much the same manner when 
their passions are exc^d, or when the necessity comes for meet- 
ing^tlieir fate. The consciousness of a life of blood does not ap¬ 
pear to daunt them. Ko disciple of Zeno, nurtured in the Portico 
on ethics and cold syllogisms, could depart out of life with more 
magnanimous composure than one of these freebooters, who 
received his mortal wound in a piratical encounter, * The 

* account given,’ says Keppel, ^ of the scene which presented 

* itself on the deck of the defeated pirate when taken possession 

* of, affords a striking proof of the characters of these fierce 
‘ rovers, resembling greatly what w^e read of the Norsemen and 

* Scandinavians of early ages. Among the mortally wounded 

* lay the young commander of the prahu, one of the most noble 

* forms of the human race; his countenance handsome as the 

* hero of Oriental romance, and his whole bearing wondcrfiilly 
‘ impressive and touching. He was shot in front and through 
‘ the lungs, and his last moments were rapidly approaching, lie 

* endeavoured to speak, but the blood gushed from his mouth 

* with thej,.yoice he vainly essayed to utter in w'orde. Agmn 

* and again he tried, but again and again the vital fluid drowned 
‘ the dying effort. He looked as if he had something of im- 

* portance which he desired to communicate, and a shade of dis- 

* appointment and regret passed over his brow, when he felt 

* that every essay was unavaittDg, and that his manly strength 

* and daring spirit were dissolving into the dark night of annilii- 

* lation. The pitying conquerors raised him gently up, and ho 
' was seated in comparative ease, for the welling out of the 
‘ blood was less distressing; but the end speedily came; be fohled 
‘ his arms heroically across his wounded breast, fixed his eyes 


* Mundy’s Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, i. 319. 
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‘ upoa the British seainen around, and casting one last glance 
‘ lit the ocean, the theatre of his daring exploits, on which he 

* had 80 often fought and triumphed^expir^wi^out a sigh.’* 

The speech which this pirate chief would have uttered, but 
could not for the overflowing of his life’s blood with his voice, 
iffay, without the least extravagance, be supplied from one of 
the Northern Sagas. In the records of the Sea Kings, which 
often, d^tcribe heroes smiling, like the Borneo chiefs in their 
last moments, we meet with the picture of a wholesale butchery 
trf capti^ rovers from the celebrated strong hold of Jomsburgh; 
among worn there seems to have been a sort of rivalry which 
of them should display the greatest coolness and jocularity in 
the extremity of a feariul death. 

In a cruising voyage about the yem* the Jomsburghers 
fell in with the fleet of Jarl Hakon, a king of Norway, Su¬ 
perstition af^ears to have had its share their defeat. They 
fancied that they saw Thorgerd Hordabrud herself at the prow 
of Hakon’s ship with whole volleys of arrows flying froimjier 
Angers, each arrow bringing to one of them his death-wound. 
Sigwald cut the cable and sailed away, saying, thaj^ he had 
made a vow to fight s^inst men, and not against witches. iSVhen 
Bui the Thick perceived that further resistance was fruitless, he 
took two chests full of gold, and calling out ‘ Overboard all Peri’s 
*m^I’ plunged with his treasure into the sea and perished- 
Vagn, however, continued to fight valiantly against the combined 
forces of the Norwegians; but was at lengthpverpowered and 
taken prisoner, with thirty of his followers. To reduce such 
men to slavery was a thing altogether out of the question; for 
the Danes, as Adam of Bremen observes, were so impatient of 
servitude, that rather than endure it, they immediately took 
refuge in death. Like Muda Hassim, therefore, in the case of 
the pirate Budrudeen and his brother-in-law, Jarl Hakon re¬ 
solve to deliver himself from his prisoners with the axo; and in 
the morning, after breakfast, he commanded them t(^c brought 
forrii for execution. We take the narrative from Mallet. 

‘ The prisoners being seated on a of wood with their legs 
‘ bound together by a rope, withies or osier twigs were twisted 

* in their hair. A slave was then placed behind each, to keep 
^ his head steady, by holding fr^t the withies braided into a 

* band for that purpose. The executioner was no less a per- 
' sonage than Thorkell Leire, one of the most renowned Nor- 

* wegian chieftains, whose daughter V^n had vowed to gain 

* possession of without the consent of her relations. Thorkell 


* Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S.Dido, iL 22, .23. 
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< began his sanguinary ta^ by striking otf head of him whtf 

* sat outmost on the log. After he had b^ieaded tiie nesU two,' 
^ he asked'the prisoners what they thought of death. * 

* “What happened to my&ther,” replied one, “must happett 

* “ to me. He died, and so must 1.** 

< Another said he remembered too* well the laws of Jomsberg 

* to fear dying; a third declared that a glorious death was eveif 

* welcome to him, and that such a death was far preferable to an 

* infamous life like that of Thorkell’s. » 

‘ “ I only b^ of thee,” said a fourth, ‘' to be quick over thy 
‘ “ work, for thou must know it is a question often discussed at 
‘ “ Jomsberg, whether or not a man feels anything after losing 
‘ “ his head. I will, therefore, grasp this knife in my hand; u 
‘ “ after my head is cht off, I ^row it at thee, it will show that 
‘ “ 1 retain some feeling; if I let it fall, it will prove the con* 
‘ “trary: strike, then^fore, and decide the question without 
‘ “ further delay.” 

‘ f^horkeU, says the Saga man, struck off the man’s head with 
‘ a stroke of his battle-axe, but the knife instantly fell to the 
‘ groynd* 

‘ “’Strike the blow in my face,” said the next; “ I will sit 
‘ “ still without flinching, and take notice whether I ever wink 
‘ “ my eyes; for our Jomsberg people know how to meet the 
‘ “ stroke of death without betraying any emotion.” 

‘ He kept bis promise, and received the blow without showing 
‘ the least sign fear, or so much as winking his eyes ; Sigurd, 
‘ the son of Bui the Thick, a fine young man in the flower of 
‘ his age, with long fair hair as flue as silk flowing in ringlets 
‘ over his shoulders, said, in answer to ThorkelFs question: “ I 
‘ “fear not death, since I have fulfilled the greatest duty of life; 

‘ “ but I must pray thee not to let my hair be touched by a 
‘ “ slave, or stiuned with my blood.” 

‘ One of Hakon’s followers then stepped forward and held hia 
‘ hair instei^ of the slave, but when Thorkell struck the blow 
‘ Sigurd twitched his head forward so strongly, that the warrior 
‘ who was holding his hair had both his hands cut off. Eirek, 
‘ the son of Jarl Hakon, who seems to have relished this prac- 
‘ tical joke, then came up, ai^ asked Sigurd whether he would 
‘ have his life spared. 

‘ “ That depends,” replied the youth, “ upon who it is that 

* “ makes me ^e offer.” 

‘ “ He who has the power to do it, Jarl Eirek,” said the eon 
‘ of the Norwe^an chieftain. 

‘ “ From his hand will I accept it,” said Sigurd, and he was 
‘ immediately loosed from the rope. ITiorkell, enraged at Eirek’s 
clemency, exclaimed, “ If thoH spare the lives of all these men,. 
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* Jarl, at least Yagn Akason shall not escape me.” So saying 
f he ran at Yagn with uplifted axe, but the crafty Boa*rover 

* threw himself on the ground, bo that Thorkell fell over him 

* and cut the rope with his axe; seeing that, Yagn sprang up, 

* and seizing the weapon, gave Thorkell his death wound. Jorl 

* £irek, notwithstanding his father’s remonstrance, then asked 

* Yagn if he would accept life from his hands. 

‘ Willingly,” replied Yagn, “ provided thou wilt give it to 
^ « all of us.” 


‘ Loose the rope,” said Eirek; and it was done: eighteen 

* had been beheaded, and twelve were spared by Eirek thus 

* interfering, among whom was a Welchman named Bjorn.’ 

To return, however, to the East. Ever since Moham¬ 
medanism was planted in the Archipelago, Arab adventurers 
have strayed thither, with no resources but their courage and 
their, swords, in the hope of erecting ^vereignties for them¬ 
selves among a less energetic and civilised people. To 
enhance their influence, they have generally affected to bo^de- 
scended from the Prophet, and assumed the name of Sheriffs, 
under which they have become famous since the publication 
of Mr. Brooke’s journals. Occasionally, in the former i^cords 
of that part of Asia, we obtained glimpses of these bold men, 
whose influence, it must be admitted, has been of a mixed 
character, some times highly benefleial to the natives, at others, 
equally pernicious. That we, contemplating them from a 
particular point of view, should be inclined t<^regard them ns 
altogether malevolent and mischievous, is natural enough; since 
tliey now .stand in our way and obstruct the efforts we arc 
resolved on making for the regeneration of the Archipelago. 
But we must not forget that there was a time, in which the 
Sheriffs seem to have done good service; Making their appear¬ 
ance among a half-savage i*ace, and bringing along with them 
a knowledge of the Koran and of the first principles of civilised 
society, they naturally asserted their su[)eriority oijier the Ma¬ 
lays and Dyaks ; who willingly succumbed to the authority of 
their new masters — especisilly when, by so doing, they opened 
to themselves the prospect of riches and power, subordinate, 
indeed, to those of their chief, but greater than they could ever 
expect to acquire without his co-operation. 

No evidence, we believe, exists by which the progress of civili¬ 
sation in the Archipelago can be traced fui'ther back than to the 
disciples of the Koran; who appear to have been the founders of 
nearly all the states which acquired any celebrity, or enjoyed any 
durable existence in Borneo, Celebes, or any other of the larger 
islands^ There, no doubt, as every where else, Mohammedan 
civilisation has exhibited a gross and unspiritual character: 
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rising to a certain hei^t, and displaying a considerable amount 
of splendour, but speedily degenerating, because resting on an 
imperfect ethical basis. Still the Arab adventurers, whatever 
they may now be, must be" admitted, we think, to have been 
useful in their day, and to have roused the Malays and Dyaks 
from their apathy; — imparting to them a vigorous impulse, 
though with a direction, generally, perhaps, towards evil, but 
sometimes also towards good. 

Even in the present age it is impossible not to admire the suc¬ 
cess with which a few solitary Arabs have erected for thcnniselves 
a fabric of power in Borneo and elsewhere. Arriving, penni-f 
less and unknown, among savage and ignoiant races, they at 
once inspire them with respect for their persons by their courage 
and sagacity, teach them to construct houses and plan villages, 
to cultivate the soil, to lay out gardens and plant fruit trees, and 
to surround themselves with all the elements of comlbrt known 
or requisite in those regions. Unfortunately the shortest road 
to affluence lies not through- the paths of labour. Deriving 
subsistence from honest toil, they aim at wealth and power 
through violence: and, submitting themselves to the direction of 
the most vigorous and daring spirits, they take to piracy as the 
most promising profession. While the Sheriffs, therefore, in 
their relation to the communities they create and goveni, must 
be admitted to be benefactors,—since they organise and keep 
them together, augUient their means, and render them indepen¬ 
dent ; in relation to external Communities not in alliance with 
them, they are so many pernicious scourges. Having, by an 
abuse of their advantages, acquired wealth, they often put it out 
to interest in the most iniquitous manner. For instance, by 
advancing money, arms, gunpowder, salt, and provisions to the 
lllanuns, Balanini, and Sea Dyaks, to be afterwards repaid in 
slaves and plunder, they arc evidently the main supporters of 
the system of piracy, as well as of the slave trade which is one 
of its necefeary consequences. Mr. Brooke, therefore, is per¬ 
fectly right in denouncing the Sheriffs as the worst enemies of 
civilisation in the Archipelago: because, though they reclaim 
and refine up to a certain point, they stop short there; and, by 
tolerating, or rather perhaps inculcating the most immoral prin¬ 
ciples, prevent the healthful and spontaneous growth of society. 

Some prejudiced writers have sought to give currency to the 
opinion that all the pirates of the Eastern Seas are Mohammedans; 
and that they owe their propensity to dishonesty to the doctrines 
of the Koran, This is a great mistake. It generally happens, no 
doubt, as well in Borneo as in other of the islands, that tho 
mouths of the great navigable rivers are possessed by Muslims, — 
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the deecendants Bometimes of genuine Arabs, but'more frequently 
M^y or lUanun converts to the tenets of El Islam. In obedi* 
enoe tollvn Instinct which appears to be of universal operation in 
tlie Mohatnmedan world, all these people betake themselves to 
tfade, build vessels, and spend a large portion of their lives upon 
the sea. In passing to and fro from island to island, they meet 
vri^ boats and canoes laden with property more or less valuable 
and belonging, perhaps, to persons altogether unwarlike. The 
temptation is too strong to be resisted. Traders themselves, 
but with martial habits and aptitudes, they forget the duties 
of their peaceful calling, seize the goods of the defenceless 
merchants, and enter upOn the career of piracy. If resistance 
be oflPered, they convert it into a pretext for massacre; or if 
captives be taken, refractoriness and stubborn self-defence 


supply their enraged captors with an apology for reducing them 
to slavery. In eveiy island and on every coast towns and vil* 
lages are found, where goods and captives thus obtained may be 
disposed of. Few mercantile operations are as profitable as 
slave-dealing. The pirates, therefore, despising ordinary plun¬ 
der, apply themselves chiefly to the collection of captives, 
mostly women and children, who are retained in servitude with¬ 


out difficulty; while the men, because more dangerous, are, for 
the most part, murdered. 

In this way we may presume the thing took its rise, and 
gradually acquired strength. At present there exist large pirati¬ 
cal communities capable of sending forth annually fleets manned 
with five or six thousand men. We allude chiefly to Sulu. 
This state, which was formerly thoUlght worthy to be denomi¬ 
nated an empire, extends its authority over large groups of 
islands—many of them fertile in all the necessaries of life—but 
chiefly remarkable for the production of men who, with the 
reputation of being contaminated with every vice, yet possess 
the virtue of courage in the highest degree. Vice and profli¬ 


gacy, divorce> slavery, revenge, assassinations, murdbrs, arc said 
to be the everyday amusements of the people; who yet increase 
in an extraordinary manner, carefully cultivate their lands, and 
addict themselves unremittingly to the laborious and dangerous 
enterprises of commerce and piracy. We must infer, therefore, 
that vice is not so rife as is pretended in the Sulu Islands, or 
that its effects are less enervating than we have been accustomed 
to believe; for although the territories of the state have, by a 
combination of circumstances, been greatly curtailed, there is 
no indication of any falling off in bravery, no symptom of a dis¬ 
position to quail even befijre a European force, .^ain and 
again have these islanders been engaged in contests with Spain; 
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and although the clTilffiation of that country, Bpurioua and iia^ 
perfect as it is, ultimately triumphed in the coi^tOt^^o far, 
least, as to lead to the conclusion of an advantageous yet 

the Sulus seem to have invariably displayed pre^llUneil^TOarage^ 
and ultimately to have yielded only to overwhelming aambim^ 
or before the influence of European discipline. « « 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the sultanate ol 
Sulu, in addition to the four groups of which it now oonsUts^ 
comprehended the whole northern division of Borneo, down to 
the river Eimanis, the larger half of Palaw^, and some inde¬ 
finite settlements on Magindan^. Its maritime power was 
then truly formidable; and the Dutfeh, who alone, at that 
period, interfered in the interni)} affairs of the Archipelago, 
seem dways to have carefully avoided any collision with £is 
brave and adventurous people. Nor, even in our own time, has 
any effectual check been given, either by Great Bntain or by 
Holland, to their daring depredations. We have already alluded 
to their numbers. About the month of April the fleet, consist¬ 
ing of two or three hundred prahns, well manned and armed, 
sets sail from the capital; and, separating into two divisions, 
sweeps round the whole island of Borneo, landing at intervals, 
firing villages, collecting captives, and plundering and devas¬ 
tating for several miles inland. The mischief perpetrated is 
often done for its own sake. They pull down cottages, destroy 
gardens, and fell the young betel and cocoa-nut trees, to try, 
perhaps, the temper of their sabres. Having wasted and 
destroyed the whole face of the country, they move on like 
locust-swarms, swelling the ni^ber of their captives, and 
gorged with the spoils of the wretched inhabitants. In this 
way they proceed os far as the Straits of Sunda: and then, 
facing about to the east, attack the coast of Java, cnjTturing 
occasionally Dutchmen and their wives, and selling them where- 
ever they find such articles in request. As long as they find 
their voyages answer, they push on towards the rising sun: But, 
in due time, they encounter the Papuan from New Guinea, who, 
being out on the same errand, are generally too well armed and 
far too watchful to be made prizes of. Having pursued their 
career, therefore, as far as it is attended with profit, the Sulus 
retrace their steps—crowding northwards through the Itjoluccas, 
lay the subjects of Holland under contribution—and return with 
diamonds, gold, spices, and slaves, to enjoy themselves during 
the rest of the year in their beautiful and healthful islands. 

The Sulus, who are an extremely mixed race, regard them* 
selves, and seem to be regarded by others, os the bravest and 
most resolute pirates in the Archipelago; since they do not 
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to the attack of native prahus or 
|L but boldly assail and board square-rigged vessels, 
in part at least, with European Crews. A tra- 
six months in the principal island famishes a 
curious listfaof the captures made during that period, that is to 
say, of suq^ as came to his knowledge, which pro^bly constituted 
but a small part of, the whole. His account is imperfect, inas¬ 
much as he often omits to notice the character of the crew, 
while he points out the nature of the cargo. The first capture 
he saw brought in was a Spanish brig, laden with sundries from 
Manilla; to this succeeded twenty smaller craft, probably be¬ 
longing to the same native owner, all taken among the Philip-' 
' pines. Then followed in the prahus of the Sulus themselves 
a thousand slaves, kMuapped from the same islands; who were 
all sold at Sulu, but whether for domestic use, or for exporta¬ 
tion, does not appear. To these triumphs over the Spanish nog 
were soon added others over those of England and the Nether¬ 
lands — first, the capture of a paddiwakan from Macassar, com¬ 
manded by a Dutchman, who was afterwards ransomed for the 
sum of twelve hundred Spanish dollars; and then that of six 
smaller craft under English colours in the Malacca seas, and an 
English brig, of which the whole crew was murdered. 

When Sir l^dward Belcher visited Sulu, in 1844, such was 
the state of things he found there: and he can have expected 
nothing else. A few days before his arrival, three piratical 
prahus, which had been cruising among the Philippines, came 
m with their cargo of female prisoners, and sold them openly in 
the slave market. The datu m^ifook, or prime minister, was smd, 
and apparently not without reason, to be deeply implicated in 
this and rimilar transactions. Human nature is probably the 
same at Sulu as at Cuba: And, we fear, Captain Belcher tvill 
have vainly threatened them with the vengeance of the British 
flag, should the sultan persist in making Sulu a place of refuge 
for the Balanini when under pursuit for acts of piracy. 

An attempt has been made to enumerate the stations in the 
Sulu islands at which the pirates keep their war prahus, and 
from which they issue on their plundering expeditions. But 
the undertaking is useless, and the details would be tiresome. 
It is sufiicient to remark, that among the several hundred 
islands and islets of which the Sulu group consists, there is not 
one enjoying the advantage of a harbour or accessible beach, 
which does not, at the proper season of the year, augment the 
strength of piracy in the Archipelago; and, as the buccaneers of 
theee islands are distinguished from all others by their superior 
* bravery, so do their fleets consist of larger and more skilfully 
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built prahus, capable of carrying heavy guns and Jdk^Jliaiadrous 
crew. ‘ » 

In the dominions of the Sulus the Balanini pAMss a group 
of islets, in which they leave their wives and families ArhUlMhoy 
themselves arc engaged in their piratical excursions. Tlicse 
people arc generally believed to be a tribe of B^d^s or Sea 
Gipsies, who, at some period beyond the reach of tradition, made 
their appearance in the Archipelago, though from what part of 
the world they came is altogether unknown. In this res{>cot 
they resemble the Gipsies of Europe and ‘Western Asia, 
Several divisions of the race, now found dispersed through the 
wdiolc extent of Insular Asia, subsist by their own honest in¬ 
dustry, which includes fishing for tjTepang, pearls, mother-o’-pearl, 
agar-agar, &c. But the Balanini, finding piracy more profitable, 
have abandoned altogether the peaceful pursuits of their 
brethren, and now scour the Archipelago from east to west, 
from north to south, in search of plunder and captives. They 
have been met on the north-west coast of Borneo, having on 
board their prahus slaves from Papua and the Philippines; 
and at other seasons of the year, extend tlieir depredations to 
Patani and other provinces on the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Within the last few months, an expedition, consisting of 
several war steamers, was fitted out from Manilla against the 
Balanini, and proceeded to attack them in their island, which 
has been described from report by Sir Edward Belcher. Their 
strongholds are situated on the edge of a lagoon, communicating 
w'ith the sea by a narrow channel, strongly staked across, so as 
bai’oly to leave room for the passage of a single prahu. I'ludr 
batteries, eon&isting of at least a hundred guns, are all pointed 
upon this spot. The Spaniards, however, forced an entrance, 
and, after a long and sanguinary engagement, succeeded in cap- 
tui’ing the battiTies, and taking all the prahus they found in the 
lagoon. Eor the present, therefore, the force of the Balaniiki 
may be regarded as broken, and their prineijjal stronghold dis¬ 
mantled. Wc heartily wish in return, that the Balanini could 
make reprisals upon Spanish slavers off the coast of Africa. 

Similar in character arc the fierce Illanuns from Magiudanuo; 
who in Borneo, Palawan, and elsewhere, liave carved themselves 
out small independent principalities with the sword. Sir Edward 
Belcher has collected much curioi^ information respecting these 
rovers from the great Bay of Illanun, the original seat of their 
l)owcr, whence also they have derived their name. Here they 
live nominally independent df the Sultan of Magindan^, though 
m reality they are still subject to him: since, whenever any 
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foreign power has business to transact with the lllanuns, it 
make^ an application to that prince, through whosS intervention 
the f^air is invariably settled. The description of the Ba/ and 
its fierce inhabitants is given in Captain Belcher’s own words: — 

I 

* The slwres,* he says, * of the immense bay of Illannn, on the 
southern part of Hagindanao, the eastern arm of which forms a 
peninsula with a v^y narrow neck, are closely wooded, with man¬ 
groves running out, in most instances, into six or nine feet water, and 
atTording sadden shelter for vessels drawing about six feet water. 
These trees springing from roots which firmly support the main 
trunks at a height of seven or eight feet above high-water flow, cover 
the swampy ground whicl^ intervenes between them and a spacious 
lagoon, the stronghold of the Illanun pirates, and gives to them the 
appellation of Las Illanos de lad^aguna, where it is highly probable 
they submit to their pirate chiefs. Throughout the vast range 
of the hay connected with this lagoon, the Blanuns have constructed 
numerous substantial escapes, being ways of timber which permii of 
their hauling the vessels into the lagoon upon any sudden emergency ; 
and so amazingly expert are they in this manmuvre, that, when in 
hot chase, my informants have pressed them close and considered their 
escape impossible, they have seen them dash suddenly into one of 
these escapes, and before their faluas or launches could reach the 
spot, they had been hauled out of sight, and upon presenting thcm> 
selves at the opening, were saluted by a discharge of round and grape 
from heavy brass guns, placed in battery and so far within this 
dangerous jungle that attack was impossible. It is also a well-known 
fact, that the whole line of the bay is vigilantly watched by vigias, or 
look-out houses, within lofty trees, and immediately on the alarm 
being given, ropes are instantly led to the point of entry, and the 
borne population is ready to aid in hauling them through the man-!- 
groves, as well as to defend them from further attack. The method * 
of constructing these escapes is very simple; mangrove trees arc 
driven, at opposite angles, obliquely into the mud, and their upper 
ends securely lashed to the young standing mangrove trees, forming 
a V-shaped bed, at an angle of 120 degrees. These trees being 
stripped of their bark are kept very smooth, and when wet spon¬ 
taneously exude a kind of mucilage which renders them very slippery. 
The outer entrance of this angular bed is carried into deep water, 
and at so gradual an inclination that the original impetus given by 
the oars forces them at once “ high and dry,” and by the ropes then 
attached they are instantly drawn by their allies into the interior, at 
a rate, probably, equal to that at which they are imp^ed by oars.' 

The slaves who have escaped from the Illanuns assert that 
within the lagoon they have extensive building establishments, 
and means prepared for repelling any attack which may be 
made upon them. Old prahus are used instead of houses; in 
these they keep their wives, famiHba, or treasures, in readiness 
for ’removal to any part of the lagoon upon the approach of 
danger. 
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The ideas which commonly prerul in Euro]^ on the 
of Malay ptrocy, are exceedingly vague and im^rfeot Eew 
hate been at the ^ins to acquaint ^emselvea with the extent 
and resources of the Archipel^o, without which thq,number of 
piratic^ communities, the strength of their deets and the large 
range of their expeditions can scarcely appear credible. Even 
after instituting numerous and careful researches, it is still dif- 
dcuk to account for many circumstances in the actual status of 
oriental piracy, which yet seem to be undeniable. In many 
cases European merchant vessels, os well as the trading prahus 
of the natives, arc attacked by corsairs of whose haunts wo are 
altogether uninformed. A large portion of the surrounding 
seas, it is true, remains unsurvcycd; and there are numerous 
islands, we may, perhaps, venture to say whole groups, of which 
we scarcely know the names and certainly neither their longi 
thde nor latitude. From these unknown placcj many of th» 
pirates who visit the north of Borneo are supposed to issue; 
but they are chiefly found in the seas about Magindanao, and 
south and east of the Philippines. 

Some idea, however, may be foimed of the unexplored 
piratical haunts by an account of those with which we are better 
acquainted. Along, nearly the whole eastern coast of Celebes 
the rajahs and their subjects are almost all pirates and possess 
numerous fleets of prahus, which may be seen at all times drawn 
up on tlie beach at high-water mark with their ammunition and 
arms on board, ready to be launched at a moment’s notice. Ac¬ 
cording to the sultan of Koti, the chief of Kylic alone |> 088 csscd 
a thousand prahus: at the most moderate computation some 
few years ago he had at least seven hundred at his command. 
Many other rajahs, whose strongholds lie south of Kylie, own 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and forty prahus, all 
engaged in piracy. On the opposite coast of Borneo, from Cape 
Unsang southwards, for upwards of a thousand miles, every 
river, creek, and bay may be said to be occupied by piratical com¬ 
munities, the number qf whose prahus taken together would 
make a maritime power of considerable importance. These 
prahus are from eight to ten tons burden, admirably built both 
for speed and safety. They depend for velocity partly on their 
light and shwp build, partly on the number of paddles, which 
are managed with great vigour and skill. They are generally 
armed on their bows, centre, and stern, with lelahs or swivels 
of small calibre but long range; and when their prey has been 
disabled by these, their crews, at the sound of the gong or tom¬ 
tom, rush to the conflict #ith long boarding spears, krisses, 
Malay hatchets, swords, muskets, blunderbusses, and u variety 
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of misaileB, Buch as Btone^ fmd aticks pointed aod burnt at the 
end. Sir Edward Bekher obeerves that^ * 

^ The veBselB of the lUanuns are .very sharp, qf great beam, and 
exceeding ninety feet in IpgtL Tljpy are furmished with double 
tiers of oars,' and the largest generally carry about one hundred 
rowers, wl^o are slavey and not expected to fight unless hard pressed. 
The fighting men, or chiefs as they are termed, amounting to thirty 
or forty, occupy the upper platform, and use the guns as well as small 
lelahs, or swivels. The whole of the main interior, occupying about 
two*tbirds«of the beam and three-fifths of the length of the vessel, is 
fitted as a cabin ; it extends from one-fifth from forward to one-fifth 
from aft, and at the bow is solidly built, with the whole length of the 
vessel with hard wood, and baulks of timber calculated to withstand 
a six-pounder shot; a very small embrasure admits the niuzzle of 
the gun, which varies from tlie six to the twenty-four pounder, 
generally of brass, independently of numerous swivels of various 
calibres mounted on solid uprights secured about the sides and upp6r- 
works of the vessel. Above the cabin is the fighting deck, upon 
' which their heroes are placed, and upon any chance of action they 
dress themselves in scarlet, and are equipped very much in the style 
of armour furnished for the stage property of our theatres, varying 
from steel-plate to ring-chain or mail-shirt. Their personal arms are 
generally the kris and spear; but they have also a huge sword, well 
known as the Lanoon sword,” which has a handle sufiiciently large 
to be wielded with two hands. In place of a mjist they have sheers, 
capable of being raised or depressed suddenly, upon which a huge 
mat sail is hoist^. 

* The fitting of these sheers is ns follows: on the fore part of the 
fighting deck is a small pair of bitts, each little head being placed 
about three feet on each side of the centre line; through the head of 
these bitts a piece runs, windlass fashion, its outer ends being rounded, 
which pass through the lower end of the sheers in holes; this ar¬ 
rangement completes a triangle, having the windlass base of six feet. 
The heads of the sheers are joined by a solid piece of wood, per¬ 
forated as a sheave hole for the halliards by w'hich the sail is hoisted; 
a third spar is attached which, taken aft as a prop, instantly turns 
this mast upon its windlass motion to the vertical, and almost, as if 
by magic, we find the sail expanded or reduced instantaneously.* 

It is surprising that these prahus should not be blown up more 
frequently than they are — considering the large quantity of 
powder they usually have on board. Even the very smallest carry 
two barrels, those of middling size five, while the l^cr class have 
rarely less than fourteen or fifteen on board. It has sometimes 
been made a question, who supplies them with this gunpowder. 
The criminality is shared by every European nation: numerous 
ships with English colours having been found to be engaged in 
the trade; though we would wftingly liope that there are 
grounds for believing, that the chief supply is obtained from 
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the French, th^ Chin^^ i^d 'the Ai^ericans. With respect to 
the last, a writer Of {;reht experience ingeniously observes that 
humanity is much indebted to them; since the powder thby sell 
will not go offi and he who fire^ their muskets i^ in far greater 
danger than the person fired at- The Dutch government strictly 
forbids its subjects to traffic in these dangerous articles. 

The seasons in which the pirates make their appearance in the 
several parts of the Archipelago, are tolerably well known: 
it might, therefore, be supposed that vessels and prahus would 
avoid putting to sea at these times. But persons engaged in 
trade cannot allow their capital to lie idle for months, and 
remain themselves cooped up in harbour through apprehensions 
of danger, which after all may never overtake them. Besides, 
it is the course of commerce which regulates the motions of the 
pirate; so that, if the merchants changed the j)er*od of putting 
to sea, their enemies would do the same, and no advantage 
would be gained by the alteration. At {)re6cnt the buccaneers 
are found cruising about the Straits of Malacca in the months of 
October, November, Decemljcr, and January; after which they 
apply themselves to honest industry during three months in the 
year, viz., February, March, and April,—these they spend in 
fishing, c-ollccting agar-agar, and preparing for future expeditions. 
Throughout the whole summer they make their appearance on 
the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, and among the in¬ 
numerable small islands which lie along the shores of Sumatra 
from Singapore southwards, ns far as the Straits of Banka. In 
other parts of the Archipelago the pirates select other seasons 
for their depredations, being guided by tlio movements of tlie 
merchants upon whom they prey. As a general rule, they do 
not assault ships under sail: but taking advantage of the short 
lull between the land and sea-breezes—when vessels often lie 
completely becalmed at a short distance from the shore —they 
steal out quietly, gliding behind rocks and islands till tlicy come 
suddenly upon the doomed trader. During fogs and bad weather 
they have occasionally made mistakes which have proved fatal 
to them. 

On one occasion a favourite Panglima of Bajah Baga, the 
celebrated pirate of Koti, observed early in the morning a 
vessel lying at anchor. The rain, which was then descenmng 
in torrents, darkening the air, appeared to favour the Panglima’s 
design; he succeeded in consequence in approaching very near 
his victims before he was discovered. He then ordered all his 
lelahs to be discharged; ^d at the sound of the gong, the 
pirates, one hundred and forty-six in number, with loud shouts, 
prepared for boarding. The Panglima was on the instant made 
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aware of the error he had committed. In the sides of the 
vessel which he had devoted to destruction numerous portholes 
opened suddenly, and a tremendous broadside earned dismay 
and death among his followers. In vain the Panglima shouted 
that it was all a mistake and that they meant no harm; 
broadside after broadside was discharged, till the shattered prahu 
sank to the bottom, and every man on board excepting five. 
These floated away on spars, and were rescued by their coun¬ 
trymen. The enemy deeming them unworthy of quarter, refused 
to pick up the helpless wretches, and sternly abandoned them to 
the fate which their crimes so richly had desen ed. The aveng¬ 
ing ship was an English man-of-war. 

To illustrate the justice of so terrible a chastisement, we 
must relate one of the innumerable acts of villany by which it 
was provoked. Shortly before, an English vessel, under Dutch 
colours, had left the Malacca straits, laden with opium and piece 
goods, and passing down along the coast of Sumatra, carried 
on an advantageous traffic with the natives. It then sailed over 
to the coast of Borneo, traded at Sambas and Fontiona, and 
rounding the southern point of the island, cast anchor in the 
Banjarmassim river. Here Captain Gravesome had the mis¬ 
fortune to fall in with Baga himself; who learning the great 
value of the cargo, and that there was, besides rice, the sum 
of twenty-four thousand dollars on board, put forth all his arts of 
persuasion to allure the caj>tain to Koti. Gravesome entertain¬ 
ing no suspicion of the pirate’s designs, easily allowed himself 
to be persuaded; and once more setting sail, steered eastward, 
along that wild and naked shore in which the island of Borneo 
terminates towards the south-east. Here for the space of a 
thousand square miles, a plain so barren as scarcely to produce 
a single bl^e of grass, borders upon the sea. It is supposed 
to be replete with iron ore: and that this is the reason, why 
mariners at night behold its surface perpetually covered with 
lightning, which darting hither and tliithcr in all directions, 
illuminates its arid surface, and presents a spectacle of sur¬ 
prising grandeur. Innumerable rocky islands extend along the. 
inhospitable coast, but they are too waste, precipitous, and full of 
danger, for the most desperate pirates to visit them without ne¬ 
cessity. Captain Gravesome was of course careful to give these 
crags a wide berth. At length he entered the Koti river, up 
which he sailed without interruption, seventy or eighty miles. 
Here Baga advised him to cast anchor, while he proceeded to 
the Sultan’s capital to negotiate p^^nission for him to trade. 
His real purpose, however, was very different, being nothing 
less«than to concert with that infamous prince the murder of 
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Captain Grax'esonie and Lis crew, and the seizure of tLe 
ship with all ttae proi>erty it contain^. TLe agreement is said 
to have been drawn up in writing: by which it was stipulated 
that the Sultan should have one-third of the spoils, while the 
remainder was to be distributed between Hajah Kaga and the 
other Bugis chiefs who should assist him in the massacre. All 
things having been thus arranged, Raga returned to the vessel, 
and descending into the cal)in, began to amuse Captain 
Gravesoinc xvith accounts of the large profits he would make 
at Tongarroii. In the midst of their conversation, he took down 
a beautiful kris which was suspended from the ceiling of the 
cabin; and, Avhile continuing an animated description of tlieir ad¬ 
vantageous commercial prospects, suddenly plunged the weapon 
into the captain's heart. His followers, who h^ skilfully dis¬ 
persed themselves throughout the ship, fell at the same moment 
upon the crew, and murdered them all, with the exception of five 
individuals;—among whom xvere an unhappy young lady and 
a boy, who, having escaped many dangers, were afterwards 
poisoned at Tongarron, in the hope of thus concealing from 
tlie English the crime which had been committed. When 
Dalton, under somewhat more favourable auspices, visited Koti 
and other places on the eastern coast, he found every where 
numerous relics of European ships which had been {dimdered 
and destroyed by the natives, — such as compasses, telescopes, 
binnacles, ciironoineters, chairs, and tables. On one of these he 
xvrotc his account of Captain Gravesome's murder. In several 
houses he also observed articles of ladies’ wearing apparel, hand¬ 
some dresses and costly pelisses, though what had become of the 
owners he was unable to discover. Once in front of a chief’s 
mansion, he saw a European woman, who, through fear or 
shame, immediately retreated. He was secretly informed, how¬ 
ever, that nmnerous white slaves were scattered over the 
country:. some of whom were condemned to perform the vilest 
drudgery, in a climate wlicrc even the natives are rendered 
languid by the heat. Our imagination follows with difficulty 
the 801 T 0 W 8 and sufferings of such captives, when subjected to 
men s(i fierce and lawless. What extremity of misery must 
they inevitably endure, before they sink into an early grave! 
Such, however, has unquestionably been the fate of thousands 
of Europeans in various parts of the Archipelago: while the 
multitudes of natives who have been made to drain the same 
bitter cup, exceed calculation or beliefi On the north-western 
coast the crews of the ‘ Sultana ’ and ‘ Viscount Melbourne,’ of 
whom only twenty-six survived the wreck, were sold lis slaves, 
and afterwards ransomed by Mr. Brooke. But in the immense 
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majority of cases there is no one to interfere. The captiyes 
mostly linger out their wretched lives under tlte lash of their 
most cruel task-masters, until relieved by death. 

To put an end to the vast piratical system of which we liave 
been endeavouring to ^ve the reader some idea, we must adopt 
a fiolicy altogether different from that which has been hitherto 
pursued. We perfectly concur with those, Avho counsel the 
closing against them of all the markets at which they have been 
accustomed to dispose of their spoils and captives. But this is 
very far from being an easy operation. - They have more than 
once been known to plunder vessels and native prahus in the 
vicinity of Singapore; after which, transhipping the goods they 
had thus obtained into small trading boats and disguising them¬ 
selves as merchants, they have sailed boldly into the port, sold 
their plunder, purchased arms and ammunition with the pro¬ 
ceeds, and then returned to their calling without being discovered. 
If this can take place at a British settlement visited constantly 
by ships of war, how much more practicable must it be in other 
parts of the Archipelago, where slaves arc in request, and 
w'here the rulers, through both interest and inclination, always 
wink at, and usually encourage, these nefarious proceedings ? 

Mr. Brooke has shown, by what he has effected in Sarawak 
and the adjoining districts, in what way the evil is to be extir¬ 
pated. It is not enough to destroy a bad government, we must 
replace it by a good one. Otherwise the seeds of mischief, like 
those of trees in a spot cleared of jungle and abandoned, will 
shoot up again with astonishing rajndity, and soon create the 
necessity for having again recourse to force. Sarawak is tran¬ 
quil, because it is under British inducncc: and the occupation of 
Labuan will speedily bestow quiet and prosperity on the whole 
sultanate of Borneo, from the Kejang northward to Maludu 
Bay. In this range formerly were found some of the most 
celebrated haunts and markets of the pirates, whose prahus 
frequently lay concealed in the small inlets and creeks of that 
island which has now become a British possession. Brunc itself 
was the principal emporium of piracy in the East: slaves and 
plunder were constantly conveyed there, to be afterwards dis¬ 
tributed through the interior, or transhipped for distant places. 
This market has now been closed for ever; and as our influence 
takes root in the great island and spreads northward and south¬ 
ward, it will be rendered altogether impossible for a buccaneering 
prahu to put with safety into any of its ports. 

To complete the work ^ve have thus commenced, and give 
fair play to our trade and settlements, we cannot wait and trust 
to the gradual development of our influence; we must consider the 
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urgency of tlie occasion a sufficient reason for the application of 
extraordinary means. Increase of territory is> for its own sake, 
no way desirable. We have colonies enough, and dej>endencies 
enough. But to protect our actual possessions and give security 
to our communications with Australia, which will henceforward 
be carried on by steam through this mighty archipelago, it will 
be incumbent on us to convert the principal strongholds of 
piracy into peaceful settlements or javal stations. No other 
plan can prove effectual. As long al the buccaneers remain in 
possession of convenient ports and harbours, even the total 
destruction of their fleets would only produce temporary secu¬ 
rity. Wherever we break up their power, we must establish 
our own; otherwise our avenging squ^rons will no sooner have 
withdrawn, than the building of war prahus will re-coinmcnce 
and create anew the necessity for fresh expeditions. We need not 
enumerate the points where the great roots of piracy are found: 
they are not many, though the branches which rise and spread 
from them may almost be said to overshadow the Archipcliigo. 
But whatever may be their number, to the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of them we, and whoever will co-operate with us in tins 
work of peace, shall ultimately be driven; because expericiuie 
will by degrees coirvince ua, that to temporise is to have nothing 
certain but the expense. 

We repeat, therefore, that in order to ensure success to this 
great enterprise it will be necessary to establish small well- 
chosen settlements in the principal tracts of commerce, and, con¬ 
sequently, of piracy. These we may convert into coal depdts 
and stations for steamers, as well as into commercial em|>orinm8. 
When this is once accomplished, the native traders, aware of the 
protection afforded by the British dag, will redouble their ac¬ 
tivity, and apply all their energies to the development of tlio 
resources of the Archipelago: But not till then. Civilisation 
lias no greater change in prospect. 

We avoid indicating more particularly the sites of such set¬ 
tlements, though government must in various ways become 
acquainted with them. It would not be difficult, however, to fix 
upon certiun points, sufficiently central though widely scattered, 
on which, if a small force were placed, piracy must immediately 
die out of itself. This would, at once, be a better and a cheaper 
course, than keeping up lai^e naval armaments to pursue and 
chastise the buccaneers on the high seas. Instead of encounter¬ 
ing them abroad, wc should proceed directly to their homes: 
and there, with our ships of war anchored at their very thresh¬ 
olds, dictate the terms on which we would, hcnccfonvard, tole¬ 
rate their existence as communities. If we found them rcfrac- 
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tory and disposed to resistance, we should rase their strongholds 
to the ground, and utterly break up and disperse their popula* 
tions. But in all cases we must utterly annihilate their w'ar 
prahus; since, if we undertake the police of the Archipelago, 
none of those petty states con have the slightest pretext for 
ca rry ing arms of this description. 

We are, of course, aware that some will condemn this mode 
of proceeding as violent ^nd arbitrary, will denominate us 
pirates on a grand scale, and contend that we are only putting 
smaller robbers out of the way that we ourselves may carry on 
the game without let or hindrance. We would invite such 
persons to consider the history of the Archipelago: by which, 
should they be persons open to conviction, they will soon be 
rendered sensible of the folly and inutility of any other course. 
Ever since the period of Jenghis Khan, the whole of Insular 
Asia, if we except the Japanese Empire, may be shown to have 
been kept in barbarism by means of piracy. We need look for no 
other cause. Hitherto the arrival of Europeans, so far from 
destroying it by an adverse influence, has, unfortunately, only 
added to its strength. This effect has, no doubt, been inci- 
dentaL Before the advent of the Portuguese, there existed 
several native governments, both in Borneo and elsewhere, 
which were sufficiently powerful to keep piracy in awe, and 
to dispense altogether with the necessity of entering into a 
disgraceful alliance with it. Up to that period, therefore, robbers 
on the high seas in the Archipelago belonged to the same class 
with pirates in the West; that is to say, they^nsisted of des¬ 
perate adventurers, who, being without property or profession, 
determined to reap a harvest with their swords. But when, 
by the intrigues and cruelty of the Portuguese, the Spaniards, 
and the Duteh, the native governments had been destroyed one 
after another, there soon arose a new race of spurious rulers. 
These men readily allied themselves with the powers of evil, in 
the hope of being ultimately able to assert their ascendency 
over the common enemy, the marauders from the West Piracy, 
in this state of things, would be often confounded with patriot¬ 
ism ; and that became a virtue which, in nearly all circumstances 
of society, is the worst of crimes. Yillains put on the character 
of heroes: and the united force of vice, fanaticism, and cupidity, 
as well as the innate reverence of all men for their hesmths and 
altars, were called into action in unavailing opposition to worse 
brigands than the Archipelago itself could supply. For more 
than two centuries this corrupting conflict was carried on. 
Habit is second nature or nature first habit: — it does not 
mucji matter which. Every European who appeared in those 
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parts evidently regarded it ns his duty to plunder and oppress 
the natives: they in their turn learned to look upon every net 
as venial which might tend to rid them of their foreign tyrants. 

In this way a strange kind of public opinion has grown up 
in the Archipelago, where to commit piracy, especially against 
!Europeans, is regarded rather as a commendable action than as 
a crime. Nor must we, on this account, be too severe on these 
unhappy islanders. They remain what they were when 

they first came into contact with our profligate predece88(M*8; 
while we, enlightened by civilisation, have almost acquired a 
new sense of justice, and have taught ourselves to regard as 
grave offences against humanity what our forefathers perpe¬ 
trated without a blush. The improvement which we have m^e 
in morals and politics, should oblige us, however, to all practi¬ 
cable lenity towards them on this occasion. Their theory of 
ethics — or what we may call such—is, to the last degree, 
perverted: they are often unconscious that piracy is a crime —► 
insomuch that when several unfortunate men, apprehended in 
the fact, were about to be executed at Singapore, they exclaimed 
against the injustice of the sentence; — considering they had 
done nothing but what was right, since they had only obeyed 
the orders of their superiors, and had acted in strict conformity 
with the established customs of their country. Of course we are 
not going the length of maintaining that virtue and vice are arbi¬ 
trary creations of the mind: we may yet be permitted to remark, 
that morals vaa^so much in different countries, that there is 
always a feelingw severity, if not of wrong, in rigorously apply-, 
ing the ethical c^e of one community to the members of another. 

Still we have no desire to blunt the sword of justice when the 
natural progress of an honest policy in the Archipelago turns 
it against pirates. Wasps* nests must be taken. If pirates are 
consulting their own interest in perpetrating acts of robbery, 
we shall, in our turn, be consulting the interests of humanity 
by punishing them. It is not our fault that we cannot develope 
legitimate commerce without suppressing, or perhaps destroying 
them. Some tremendous examples have already been made: 
and, if necessary, we must make others, until the lesson has 
spread through the length and breadth of the twelve thousand 
islands, that it is no longer lawful to rob on the lugh seas. 
At the same time wc again repeat, that whatever can be effected 
by mildness and policy, should never be attempted by force,— 
especially under such circumstances. 

For the interest of humanity, however, it is incumbent on us 
to succeed, at any rate, in this enterprise; and, if we faithfully 
perform our duty, in a very few years there will not be left 
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throughout the whole extent of the Archipehigo one single 
piratical prahu. 

Let us not, however, be supposed to be recommending a 
system of indiscriminate conquest. We are, on the contrary, 
averse from territorial aggrandisement for its own sake; and 
if we extend our dominions, it will be for no other purpose 
than to give persecuted and wretched humanity some solid 
point d'appui on which repose in the Indian Archipelago. 
iVe not only admit, but we rejoice to think, that our own 
interest coincides with that of the natives in the measures we 
propose: a coincidence which, though it may expose us to bus* 
piciong among our rivals, is in itself a fortunate circumstance, 
since men never act so vigorously as where their own welfare 
is concerned. The introduction of a just and enlightened policy 
has become absolutely necessary, and will be well rewarded. No 
regions of equal extent on the surface of the globe supply 
equally rich and varied materials for commerce, ranging from 
gold and gems of the costliest kind down to the humblest neces¬ 
sary of daily life. The superb vegetation of the islands — their 
picturesque and magnificent forms — their fertility — their mild 
and salubrious climate — all combine to render them the most 
agreeable residences for man. Merchants, therefore, and capital¬ 
ists will, as soon as their attnictions become known, hasten to 
settle in a country, where, in the midst of delicious groves and 
gardens, and on the banks of magnificent rivers, they may carry 
on, at their ease, the most lucrative trade, ^umany cases tlie 
natives will take upon themselves all the laborilVand dangerous 
parts of the process, collecting the produce of the interior among 
the wild tribes, and afterwards, undertaking to distribute it, in 
their prahus. All they themselves want is protection: having 
which, they will not long remain poor. 

Of this, all must be convinced who are acquainted with 
the advances already made by commerce in the twelve thousand 
islands. Almost at every step towards the interior we liave 
discovered some new article of merchandise, some valuable kind 
of timber, some odoriferous gum, some species of root, or fruit, 
or grain, not yet included in the catalogue of human food, some 
rich mineral or vegetable dye calculated to improve the beauty 
of oiq: European fabrics: And yet we have hitherto scarcely 
stepped beyond the threshold of Borneo, Celebes, Palawan, 
Magindanao, or New Guinea. All beyond the mere fringe of 
tlie coast is unknown; though rivers of great breadth and depth 
court the entrance of steamers, and promise to reveal new lands 
at every stroke of the paddle. 

In the interior of Borneo there are mountainous regions 
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which afford an European climate, where settlers from this 
countiT might locate themselves without the smallest apprehen¬ 
sion of su&ring from the heat. Yet to all appearance these 
ranges are fertile to their summits, and, under judicious manage¬ 
ment, would not only support a crowded population, buWbon- 
tribute innumerable new products to commerce. Their present 
inhabitants exist in a state of the most primitive wildnes^ 
scarcely possessing any clothing beyond what their own rude art 
can manufacture; no sooner, howevef, do they behold our goods 
than they desire to possess them, and betake themselves to the 
collecting of bees* wax, birds’ nests, camphor, or whatever else 
they find will be received in exchange for handkerchiefs, or 
sarongs, or petticoats. Men are nowhere found to remain naked 
when they can obtain clothing; and the Kadyan or Dyak who 
has received a sarong or a measure of salt in exchange for gums 
or bees’ wax, is much less a savage than his neighbour who has 
never engaged in so profitable a traffic. 

There are many subjects connected with this inquiry, on 
which we have not touched: not because they are wanting in 
interest, — but because the proper handling of them would 
betray 'us into too great length, and because the point which we 
have sele^d is the condition precedent to all others. We have 
said enough for the present: And can only express our hope 
thi^t the country will go along with us in earnestly pressing on 
ministers the propriety of taking immediately all such steps as 
may be necessary for the suppression of piracy and the diffusion 
of commerce tdM in the Oriental Archipelago, 

In treating inis question, we have been compelled to n*fer 
to numerous works, old and new, though by far the most useful 
are those which we have placed at the head of this article. With 
Sir James Brooke’s Journal, whether published by Captain 
Mundy or Captain Keppel, the public is already so familiar that 
wc may safely dispense with detailed criticism. Few men have 
been more adventurous or successful than their distinguished 
author. Our obligations to him as a nation cannot as yet bo 
estimated, because he has modestly concealed the extent of his 
services; but his Journal will prove a lasting monument of the 
courage, and perseverance, enterprise, and disinterestedness which 
he has displayed in his singular career. Would that the cause 
of commerce and civilisation might always in this manner go 
hand in hand! 

To Sir Edward Belcher’s narrative we are also, in common 
with the public,^very greatly indebted: though in the present 
article, we have only been able to avail ourselves of a very small 
part of the varied and valuable information it contains. In the 
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wide range of his voyage^ Sir Edward Beloher came in contact 
with the pirates on but few points. He had other work to 
• perform: and his volumes sufficiently show with what skill and 
ability he performed it. 


Art. IV ,—Der Romantiker auf dem Throne dcr Ctisaren, oder 

Julian der Ahtninnige, Ein VoETBAG VON David Friedrich 

Strauss. Mannheim: 1847. 

"^OTHiNG can well be more wearisome tflbn German pamphlets, 
unless it be German jeux Jesprit, To write a good 
pamphlet, three things are requisite: a distinct practical pur¬ 
pose ; conciseness; and a popular manly style. What German 
can pretend to these ? 

If we select the pamphlet before us as an exception to the 
above sweeping condemnation, it is because, while remaining 
thoroughly German in treatment, it exhibits a mastery rarely 
seen in the application of erudition and scholastic dissertation 
to the actual questions of the day. It has no wit, no vehe¬ 
mence, no pressing logic, no generous enthusiasm; but it is 
calm, erudite, and crushing. There is in it a constlaincd sar¬ 
casm more effective than any violence. It purports to be, aud 
is, a dissertation on the character of Julian, the Apostate; but 
it is more: it is at the same time an anatomy of the character of 
Frederick William IV. An imsuspecting reader would imagine 
it to be simply a ve^ novel and ably written^ghapter of eccle¬ 
siastical history; give him but a hint, and beneath the mask of 
the fourth century he sees an unexpected figure of the nine¬ 
teenth. Julian is the King of Prussia: Julian's vain attempt 
to stay the irresistible march of Christianity by a restoration of 
defunct Polytheism, is Frederick William’s feeble ambition of 
mresting the course of modem development, by a restoration of 
the defunct spirit of the Middle Ages. 

The style in which Strauss has executed this task is really 
admirable. Nothing can be better in point of taste. He never 
quits the austere gravity of the professor; never descends into 
the arena of modem politics; never swerves from his path. 
The king is not once mentioned, but his presence is felt in 
every page. Strauss makes no assertion which he does not 
fortify with texts from the ancient writers; but he has selected 
his citations with such piqualft malice, that he makes Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Libauius, Zosimus, and Amn^nus Marcellinus 
draw the portrait of the living king. Amidst the lumber of 
antiquity he has found the mask of a modem histrion. You 
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know not whether you are readinj? a chapter of ancient or of 
modem hiatoryt till you turn to the authorities, and then you 
find that you have been reading both in one. The wit of thia. 
pamphlet lies in its erudition. 

In consequence of this double aspect, the pamphlet has a 
more than fugitive interest. Long after Frederick William is 
forgotten, this portrait of Julian will be worth considering. 
Indeed, as far as the merely temporary political significance 
goes, that is in a great measure destroyed by the recent events 
in Germany. A great reaction may come; but, till then, the 
king will hardly conRnue his former efforts at restortng past 
conditions and defunct creeds. Strauss wrote, it should be 
observed, before the recent revolution. When he wrote there 
was an urgent necessity upon him to attack the retrograde ten^ 
dencies of the Court. That is over; but his ]>amphlet has not 
thereby lost its meaning. He has since stepped boldly into the 
political arena, and his ‘leaders' in the Monnheimer Zdtuny^ 
have created ‘ a sensation,' Our present business, however, is 
with his Julian. 

It may not be altogether superfluous to explain what Strauss 
and the Germans mean by a Romanticist {Romantiker), The 
KomantiQl(Bt is one who, in literature, in the arts, in religion, or 
in^oliticB, endeavours to revive the dead past; one who refuses 
to accept the fiat of history; refuses to acknowledge that the 
past is past, that it has grown old and obsolete; one who regards 
the present age as in a state of chronic malady, curable only by 
a reproduction ||f some distant age, of which the present is not 
the childy but the abortion. Poets who see poetry only in the 
Middle Ages, who look upon fairy tales and legends as treasures 
of the deci)est wisdom; painters, who can see nothing pictorial 
in the world around them; theologians, who see no faith equal 
to the deep reverence of saint-worship, who see no recognition 
of the Unspeakable except in superstition, who acknowledge no 
form of worship but the ceremonies of the early church; poli¬ 
ticians, who would bring back ‘ merrie England' into our c/wn 
sad times by means of ancient pastimes and white waistcoats: — 
these are all Romanticists. 

It is quite clear that however modem the name, the Roman¬ 
ticist is not a new phenomenon. There have ever been <— will 
ever be—men who, escaping from our baffling struggle with 
the Present, dream of a splendid Future, where circumstance is 
plastic to their theories, or tun#’ themselves lovingly towards* 
the Past, in wh<^ darkness they discern some streaks of light 
made all the more brilliant from the contrast — this light being 
to them the only beacon by which to steer. Antiquity had its 
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UtopiBts and Romanticists, as wc have our Humanitarians and 
Puseyites; and the felicitous idea of Strauss’s pamphlet is that 
of seeking a Romanticist on the throne of the Cscsars, as a 
stalking-horse under cover of which to shoot at the Romanticist 
on the throne of the chiefs of Brandenburg. 

This identidcation of the ancient and modem spirit of Ro¬ 
manticism is the idee rmre of Strauss’s pamphlet: the rest fol¬ 
lows as a natural consequence. It enables him, for example, to 
solve the puzzle presented by the contradictory judgments of 
historians. Is it not strange, indeed, to find sceptical writers, 
the Gibbons and Schlossers, speaking of the Apostate with ill- 
dissimulated severity; while theologians who, one should think, 
would be most shocked at his ai)ostacy and his enmity to their 
religion, are his warmest defenders ? To take only the most 
recent, Neander and TJllmann. Here are too pillars of ortho¬ 
doxy: learned, temperate, devout. They have laboured to 
support and glorify that church which Julian exerted himself to 
destroy. Neander has composed a work of true German erudi¬ 
tion upon Julian and his Times*; and Ullmann has written the 
life of Julian’s greatest and fiercest antagonist.! Yet these 
men, though by no means misrepresenting the character of 
Julian nor endeavouring to soften his acts, do ^^ertheless 
apologise for them. They deplore his opinions, but tliey recog¬ 
nise in him a noble effort to spiritualise the world, to revive the 
decaying faith of men; and this very attempt to revive the past, 
which excites the scorn of Gibbon and Schlosser, is the founda¬ 
tion of their praise. ^ 

* Our romantic theologians,’ says Strauss, * sympathise with Jiim; 
they scent him out as the fiesh of their flesh. No Christian, it is 
true; but a Romanticist: he is our own man I If lie has not the true 
faith, objectively at any rate he has it subjectively; nay, more, 
Neander assures us, Faith may be divine in its essence, even when 
the dogmas in which it is incarnated arc huiflan. That wliieli was 
true and divine in Julian’s religion, according to Neander, was his 
bej^ef in the divine origin and destiny of man.’ 

Having thus made out the point from w-hich his comparison 
is to start — that Julian was a Romanticist — Strauss proceeds 
to consider what are the epochs in the history of the world 
favourable to Romanticism, He says, it is in epochs when the 
old creed has fallen into desuetude, and the new creed which is 
to supplant it has not yet perfectly developed itself. In alarm 
•at the progress of the new cifecd, some zc^ous partisans of the 
- fr^- 
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old make a vigorous effort: tkey wish to resu^i^te tke d^ing 
belief: but, u^appily, they theiuselvea have pot pitfe faUh; 
their partisanship'springs less from conviction tfian ifirbin wUl. 
Their faith does not rule them; they rule it. Over the cp^trf^ 
dictions of their beliefs is thrown the darkness of mysticwpi: 

* Romanticism is in its essence mysticism; and onlyr mystic^ 

* souls can become Romanticists.' 

‘ the Old and the New/ adds Strauss, * like the i^ositive and 
relatively speaking, the Negative (as in our days Christianity and 
Humanity) stood in direct antagonism in Julian's days. To hint; 
tlie Clmstians, because they denied the gods of Greece, of Rome, and. 
of Egypt, were just as godless and atheistic {aatfiEig and are 
their constant predicates in his writings) as in the eyes of our Kq* 
manticists are all wlio disbelieve in the divinity of Christ.’ 

This is one of the few hints, by which he lets the reader inta 
the hidden meaning of his pamphlet, and tells us we are reading 
contemporary history. The author of the Lebens Jesu peers 
out here. lie proceeds to compare the modernised and cor¬ 
rupted creed of the ancient Greeks, as transmitted through the 
Alexandrians to Julian, with the modernised Christianity of the 
libmantici|ts. * Homer and Hesiod/ he says, ‘ would no more 
‘ recognise wicir Olympus in the gods of Plutarch and Plotinus, 
‘of^Julian and Jjibanius, than St. Paul and St. John would 
‘ recognise their church in Neander, — or Luther and Calvin 
‘ recognise theirs in Schleiennacher.' 

But wc suppose the reader is impatient to arrive at Fredericlc 
William—or Julian—for they are one. Komantidsm, after 
some brilliant success in literature and art, which raised only 
isolated opposition, began to show itself more formidable in reli¬ 
gion and politics. It was not, however, until 1840, that Ro¬ 
manticism mounted the throne. The danger was then conceived 
to be so imminent, that all earnest writers on the other side 
thought it necessary to declare open war against the Middle 
Ages. For eight years political polemics may be said to haiB 
been occupied with this single question; Strauss’s pamphl^ 
tliercfore, has an apropos in German criticism which only Ger¬ 
many can understand. 

Julian was educated by the Romanticists of Alexandria: 
Frederick William was tlic pupil of Schelling. Here, at set* 
ting out, is a point of resemblance which wc despair of making 
the reader fully perceive, unless he have wasted some precious 
days and nights ov^ Plotinus and Schelling: 

* Gens I'atione ferox et mentem pasta chimtcris!’ 

w e can only say, that historians are amazed at the siiiiiliulty 
VOL. LXXXVIIi. NO. CLXXVir. H 
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* yie 6hidition 5e M, Strauss prenne Tin plaisir trfis vif k retroitvcr 

* lea details de cette histoire dans les biographies d’Eunape.** 

L^t us borrow from this lively critic another passage supple- 
mentaty to Strauss’s indications l — 

* IToubliez pas non plus ce trait si important, ce trait commun 

* & tous les princes romantiques: ils en appellent au ^Oit divin, 

* mais ils n’y croicnt pas. Ils invoqucnt un vers d'Hom^re, une 
♦l^getide du moyen dge, mais ce n’est diez eux qu’un expMient 
‘ de I’esprit au lieu d’une conviction naive. Qub d’efforts ne 
‘ font ils pas pour sc donner d eux-m6mcs cette confiance impos- 
‘ Bible! Wi peintre de Francfort ach^ve en ce moment m^me un 

* tableau singuli^rement expressif dont le plan lui k 6i6 donn6 par 

* Fr4d4rick Guillaume IV. Dieu est dans le ciel et la royautd 
^sacr^e par ses mains si6ge solennellement entre la tcrrc et, 

* I’empyree, comme ces demi-nrges Alexandrins, auxquels Julien 
‘ se comparait lui-m^me. Au-dcssous de lui, les mortels sont 
‘ assembles pargroupes nobles, bourgeois, paysans, et tous 41^vent 
‘ des regards respectueux vers le vicaire de la divinity.’ 

Strauss has not forgotten to mention Julian’s oratorical 
ambition; the remark of Ammianus — linpiecB fusioris ct admo- 
dum rart silentis —was too cutting in its application to be passed 
over. The, king’s unfortunate propensity to hear himself talk, 
which has led him into so many rash promises, and has brought 
Bueii suspicion on his royal word, is maliciously pointed out by 
Strauss in Frederick’s prototype. The reader asks himself, ‘ Is 
‘ It Antioch — is it Kbnigsberg which has hod the audacious 
‘ stupidity not to relish this Mngly eloquence? ’ .Strauss might 
reply with the philosophic showman, rescued from oblivion by 
Mathews, ‘ whichever you please, my little dears! you pays 
‘ your money, and you takes your choice.’ 

Equally biting is the allusion to the king’s vacillation; ‘ the 

* crowned Bomanticist generally shows himself as self-opiniated, 

‘ and yet not firm.’ There is a citation from Ammianus ap¬ 
pended to this remark: might it not have been exchanged for, 
or dbupled with, an authority taken from some Grerman publicist ? 
Bettina—who has a real regard for the king — told him to his 
face, that he was always swayed by the last speaker. Strauss 
is careful to bring forward Julian’s sudden revocations of sudden 
edicts —his undoing in the morning what he had done over 
night. But in spite of Gregory of Nazianzen or Ammianus, 
you cannot forget that you are in Berlin. 

As a sarcasm is always lurking behind Strauss’s learning, we 
suppose an application is intended in the ^ficture drawn of 


* Bevuc des Deux Mondes, tome xxii. p. 519. 
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JuliaQ’s Irascibility; which is r%resented as ha.iring made it 
dangerous to be near him when excited. There can be no mis¬ 
take about the following: — • 

* That the crowned Komnnticist should be witty is a matter of 
course. Many of his ornate etfacete dicta have come down to ua. 
Kven in official acts aud proclamations he could not always restrain 
himself.* * . 

Frederick William, without being absolutely a wit, has utterech 
some royal bdk motSi and is partial to them. One we remember 
to have seen in a letter to Humboldt, which is worth citing; as 
a specimen of royal flattery, it is equal to those of Lemis 
Humboldt dedicated his * Kosmos’ to the £ang. The pietists, 
alarmed at its philosophic tendency, endeavoured to persuade 
the King that it undermined all religion and all soci^ order; 
but the king, for once, was not to be frightened. He wrote to 
thank the author, and giucefuUy quoted to him the lines in 
Goethe’s * Tasso,’ where the Duke Alphonz receives the * Jeru- 
* salcm Delivered: ’ — 

* Du ubcrraschest mich mit ddner Gabe 
Und machst mir diesen schdnen Tag zum Feat. 

So halt* ich’s endlich denn in meinen Hiindcn, 

Und nenn’ es in gewissem SIhne mein!’ 

Having exhausted all the materials which antiquity adTorded 
him of making Frederick William ridiculous in the {lerson 
of Julian, Strauss, as a final blow, undertakes to excuse the 
heathen liomonticist, and, by implication, to condemn his 
Christian successor. He does find some traits in the oharacter 
of Julian which lie can cordially admire; thereby leaving us to 
conclude tliat he secs nothing admirable in his modem imitator. 

‘ However, to do Julian no injustice,’ he says, * it is time to notice 
those features in his portrait, which reveal to us not simply tho 
Homanticist, or the general idea of a Romantic Prince, but more par¬ 
ticularly a Heathen Romanticist—a Romantic prince on tlie throne of 
tlie Ctesars, wherein he is to be distinguished from the Christian 
Romanticists, with whom he has hitherto offered us some traita of 
resemblance, nay, wherein be stands in direct contrast to them, which 
can Lai'dly turn out to his disadvantage. 

/ That which, os a Romanticist, he was desirous of renewing, was 
an union of tho Grecian spirit of beauty with the Roman spirit of 
power. Wc see the Grecian spirit influencing Julian in maintaining, 
amidst all his sophisticating degeneracy, all his neoplatonic mysticism, 
that philosophical tendency, that free^m of thought which strives to 
penetrate into the natural causes of things, and rebels against all 
unreasoning belief. It was because the whole Christian system was 
founded on this unreasoning belief, that the philosophic Emperor was 
repelled from a doctrine which he accused of being calculated for tho 
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credulou^ tHe diQdisk ‘and tmftawniiig''jK}rtion of fHe Htintan 
The mere' rofei^hce of any phenomenon in nature or history to the 
Divine will did not 8u£|pe for him; he demanded a honnony and 
evident connexion between the will of Grod and the nature of the 
oi^umstances. 

* To the Grecian tendencies of Julian's mind we may also add his 
love of natu^ on which was based his entire system of religion. It 
was to him inconceivable, how men surrounded by visible and living 

oDeities, from whom they received daily and hourly benefits—the sun 
whose i»ya warmed them, the moon whose light chee^d them, 
could #or8lup a dead man of whom neither they nor their ancestors 
h^ seen any thing.’ 

In plain English, Strauss, as a Pantheist, sympathises with 
the Pwy^eism of Julian, which is so little removed from his 
own creed; while Christianity only appears to him, as it did to 
Julian, the worship of a * dead man.’ We shall return to this 
presently; let us now continue our citation: — 

^‘■Of Borne Julian ^possessed, above all men, its primal virtue: the 
virtue of a warrior: the power of disciplining an efficient army, and 
of planning expeditions, as well as personal bravery. To this must 
be added his bodily hardihood, his temperance, and sobriety. Likc^ 
the ^eat Romans of the good old time, Cincinnatus, Curius, and 
Fabricius, who were distinguished by the simplicity of their mode of 
life, one of^s first acts of sovereignty was a simplification of his 
household, and the dismissal of hosts of cooks, barbers, and eunuchs, 
by whom his predecessors had been surrounded. In imitation of the 
Bomansi his couch was a litter of straw covered with a skin; his 
fare daring a campaign was hardly .good enough for a common soldier, 
and in times of peace hardly good enough for a Diogenes. In con¬ 
tinence he was a Scipio; yet, like Ceesar, he was unceasingly em¬ 
ployed all day and half the night in carrying out his multiplicity of 
schemes. This Roman mode of Ufe, when raised to philosophical 
CGpsctousness, was stoicism; consequently the romantic Augustus is 
a stoic—nay, by the exaggeration of his position, a cynic. 

* As an ancient Romanticist, Julian was further a liberal in polities, 
a friend to old republican institutions—which, though they no longer 
lived, he respected in their forms, and endeavoured to revive their 
spirit. Kot only did he, like the predecessors of Augustus, refuse 
the title of lord, he even, to the amazement of those long accustomed 
to Byzantine despotism, went on foot on New Year’s Day to the 
consuls; and, when soon afterwords he unintentionally interfered in 
their offices, he imposed on himself a fine of ten pounds in gold. 

* Aa affected and ineffectual an experiment, truly, yet far more 
pleasing, tlum the attempted revival of the unlimited power, and of 
the Oriental or feudal pageantry of sovereignty—with which Chris¬ 
tianity, in its classic age, showed as much affinity as the Greco-Roman 
i^gi^ with republican freedom and simplicity.’ 

For pblemical purposes this contrast may be effective enough. 
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But StrauBs^ as a philosopher, is giiiltj of a su32i4ar. coutradw* 
tion. Whde, on the one hand, he recognises eternal tru^ 
and grandeur of the imperishable elem^ts of the Grecian and 
Koman spirit; on the o^er, he studioudy confounds the eternal 
and imperishable spirit of Christianity with the perishable forms 
in which it appeared during the Middle Ages. That he should 
protest against the chimerical attempt to reyive the dead — 
that he should ridicule all efforts to bring bock into the 
Present the lifeless formularies of the Past, is worthy df hw 
position and of his renown; but, is it possible, that the Ghrisriah- 
ity of our age only rises before him as identified with feudal ih- 
stitutiohs, and that he can see nothing in its spirit beyond the 
restoration of temporary formularies, only to die out with them ? 
Julian, he says, is antipathetic to him, inasmuch as Julian wishes 
to arrest the march of the world’s progress —antipathetic as a 
Romanticist; but the spirit which Julian wished to revive — 
the harmonious manhood of Greece and the simple strength of 
Rome — that has Strauss’s hearty approbation. To our mind, 
nothing can be more unfair, than the covert insinuation which 
this passage is, intended to convey: it is a compliment to 
classical antiquity at the expense of Christianity. We under¬ 
stand a preference fur the antique spirit over that of the Middle 
Ages; but we do not understand the blindness wh|^ identifies 
the Middle Ages with Christianity. 

There is something solemn and prophetic in the close of this 
pamphlet. Christian writers, he says, have disfigured the 
death scene of Julian. They have represented him as furious, 
blaspheming, despairing, and in his despair exclaiming— Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilean /vsvUtjkos, FaX^Xate! This 
phrase, though Mse as history, has a truth in it. It contains a 
prophecy — to us a consoling prophecy — and it is this: Every 
Julian, i. €* every great powerful man, who would attempt 
to resuscitate a state of society which has died, will infallibly be 
vanquished by the Galilean — for the Galilean is nothing lees 
than the genius of the future I 

‘ We here conclude our humble task. All our readers are 
fiomiliar at least with the name of Strauss. The parallel in 
question is a favourite idea, we are told, at present in Germany, 
where a miso-Berlinism has long prevailed. This jealousy has 
extended to the king: and the most popular caricature of the 
present troubled period represents Frederick William IV. 
straining his limbs in the Garden of Sans Souci, in order to 
tread in some imaginary footsteps of Frederick the Great. A 
parallel which personifies a tendency to reaction, by the cha¬ 
racter and history of Julian, may be worked out, we conceive, 
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♦ 

hj a German scholar* without any sense of injustice to the 
Jung« Strauss is evidently all in earnest; though a pamphlet 
of the, kind in England would be probably taken for only a 
learned pastime, such as might hare iunused the erudite leisure 
of Arbuthnot, or exercised the lively pedantiy of Dr. Parr^ 


Abt. Y*’^Eesults of Astronomical Observations made during 
the gears 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1838, at the Cape of 
'Oodd Hopcy being the Completion of the Survey of the tokole 
Suifdce of the Heavens^ commenced in 1825. By Sir JoHN 
FrWi He&schel, Bart,, K. H., &c. &c. 

work whose title we have placed at the head of this or* 
tide forms the record of the completion of the greatest 
astronomical enterprise that was ever undertaken by the mem¬ 
bers' of one family. It was begun about seventy years ago, 
by Sir William Herschel, the father, assisted by his sister 
Caroline* and his brother Alexanderf, and continued by him. 


^ This venerable lady died at Hanover at the beginning of the 
present yeat^in the ninety-eighth year of her age. She had acted as 
the recogniM assistant of her brother for nearly half a century, and 
received a small sala^ in that capacity from George the Third. She 
wrote down all his observations, which he dictated from his stage, 
whilst engaged in sweeping the heavens with his twenty-feet or other 
telescopes; she attended him in all his night watches, which were gene¬ 
rally continued up to the approach of daylight: she noted the clocks, 
reduced and arranged his journals, prepared the zone catalogues for 
his sweeps, and executed the whole of the laborious numerical cal¬ 
culations which were required for the reduction of his observations. 
IVhen occasionally relieved from these duties, by the interruption of 
the observations, she was accustomed to sweep the heavens with a 
five-feet rejector, which her hrotiier had constructed for her special 
use, in search of comets and other objects, and her labours were 
rewarded by the discovery of eight comets (five of which are recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions), besides several remarkable nebulas^ 
and clusters of stars. After her brother's death, in 1822, she retired 
to her native city, where she continued to enjoy, in a green old age, 
the respect and regard of her friends and relatives, the just honours 
paid her by the king and royal family, the homage rendered to her 
namband services hymen of science and astronomers who, from time 
to time, visited her in her retirement, and, above all, the satisfaction 
of witnessing, in the person of her nephew, the assiduous prosecution 
of those researches which were so intimately associated in hex; mind 
with all her tendereet recollections. 

f He was a practical mechanic of no ordinary skill and ingenuity, 
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with little or <110 intermptlon, almost down' to this close of b 
veiy long life; for we £nd that one of the most'considerable 
his Memoirs was published in the * Philosophical l^ransactionA ’ 
for 1818| when in the eightieth year of his age. In 18l25 it was 
resumed by his son, chiedy, as we believe^ from a profound sen¬ 
timent of respect. for Ids father’s memory, who devoted eight 
years to a review of his observations, and to a systematic sur¬ 
vey of those portions of the heavens which are visible in; our 
latitudes: the further exandnation of the southern heavens, and 
the reduction and discussion of the vast series of observations 
which IS conttdned in the work before us, have continued to 
occupy his almost undivided attention up to the present time. 

The second sun^ey of the northern hemisphere was completed 
in 1833, and its results are contained in an elaborate oatmogie 
of 2306 nebulffi and clusters of stars, which is given in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for that year, and also in six 
catalogues of double stars, which are to be found in diiferent 
volumes of the ‘ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society.’ Of thd 
first class of objects only 525 were new, and those generally 
inconsiderable in size or of the last degree of faintness: for wo 
£nd amongst them only one very conspicuous nebula, and a very 
small number of those of the brighter kind, which hod not 
previously appeared in the catalogues of his fathej^ No more 
striking proof could be afforded of the searching and compre¬ 
hensive character of the scrutiny of the heavens which had 
been made by that incomparable observer. In the observation 
of double staxs, indeed, we find many astronomers of great merit, 
who have followed in thd footsteps of the Herschels, though 
M. Struve, the distinguished director of the Imperial Obser¬ 
vatory of Pulkowa, is probably the only one of their number 
whom we should venture to elevate to the dignity of a rival; 
but in the observation of nebulae they have had neither compe¬ 
titors nor followers: it is a dejiartment of astronomy which has 
hitherto been entirely their own. 

Our knowledge, however, of stellar nstrpnomy, and of the «?«- 
etructim of the heavens^ (to use a phrase which Sir W. Her^^ 
schel introduced,) was necessarily incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
as long as the southern hemisphere was not as carefully sur¬ 
veyed as the northern. Many objects of great interest, which 
are visible to observers in both hemispheres, are seen much 
more advantageously in one of them than in the other. The 
Milky Way, the subject of so many speculations, was required 

and eminently useful to his brother in the frmning and mounting of 
his telescopes* 
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to uamiaed throughout muoh of its southem oonm« which 
SB opdier altc^etlrar inviBible, or HU{)erfec% seen in bur latitudes^ 
partio^dailj those portions of it in the neighbourhood of the 
eposteflafionB Gentaurus and of the Southern CrosSj where the 
Gold Sack, a pear*«haped ovah as well as other spaces^ aloxoet 
destitute of stars and presenting a striking conti^ of ^kness 
to the crowded a^d brilliant regions around thenii had long 
attracted the attention of southern voyagers and observers. 
Xhe Magdlanic Clouds offer to the naked eye appearances, 
occupying a considerable space in the heavens, simiw to some 
parts of the Milky Way, but in no way connected with it, 
which have no parallel in our hemisphere. It was an inquiry of 
great interest, also, to ascertain whether the distribution of 
stars, aS' ascertained by the process of gauging or otherwise, 
followed generally the same law to the south of the Galactic 
;^*cle as it did on the north. To trace, in fact, all the points, 
whether of parallelism or of discrepancy, which present them¬ 
selves in the character and arrangement of the nebulie and stars 
#f the two faemi^eres. 

As ^ tdso as this department of astronomical science was 
concerned, the southern hemisphere was almost entirely a virgin 
afield of o^^ation. Lacaille, the well-known author of the 
Coelum 'Velliferum Australe,’ had laboured in it long before 
telescopes had attained the power of penetrating deeply into space. 
Observatories, indeed, of the first order had been established at 
the Gape of Guod Hope, Paramatta, and the Esist Indies, and 
some of them had been directed 1)y astronomers of great emi¬ 
nence and industry; but their instruments were adapted gene¬ 
rally to meridional observations only, and not fitted toy such as 
this class of resem^ches required; and though M. Dunlop had 
applied a reflecting telescope of nine feet focal length and of 
nine inches aperture, to observe the more remarkable of the 
southern nebuke and clusters of stars, and had published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1826 a catalogue embracing as 
many as 629 of those objects,*yet the representations which he 
has ^ven of some of the more conspicuous of them have been 
found to be, for the most part, either incorrect or inadequate; 
whilst the descriptions of others were so imperfect, or their 
positions so erroneous, that Sir J. Herschel, after the moat 
careful research and examination, was unable to identify more 
^an one third of their number. 

It was with a view of portitdly filling up this great blank in 
our knowledge, not so much of the mere superficial phsenomena 
of the Southern Hemisphere, such as a well-arranged catalogue of 
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Stitts, l&e tiiat (tf Brisbane*, wouH par&Il^*6ci|^^, as of thbiei 
pijofounder r^ons of IbeoelearialBpacefs vychibWino6tpo#€arfol 
telescopes id^e can reveal t6 us, that Sir J.' Hei^hsi ireBolved 
to transfer adtronoicioal establishment to the Gaj^^ of Good 
Hope. He sailed on this mission on the 13th November^ 1883, 
in a mvate ship, (having declined, as we believe, a passage, 
offered to him by the Admiralty, in a ship of war,) and reached 
his destination early in the month of January following. Aiter 
some delay, he selected, as the site of his observatory, a very 
convenient residence, named Feldhausen, about six miles^ distant 
from Cape Town; well sheltered from dust, a peculiar nuisance 
of the soil and climate of that neighbourho^, and protected, as. 
far as an exuberant growth of oak and £r timber could afford 
it,, from the wind It was suficiently distant from the 

great Table Mountain, which rises to an elevation of more 
than 4000 feet, to be out of the reach of the clouds which 
form copiously over and around its summit; and being situated 
on the south-east side of it, from which the prevalent winds 
blow with great violence during the finer and clearer montlis, 
they were found to leave the mass of air to the windward of 
the mountain in comparative tranquillity, whilst they rush like 
a vast cataract down its mural precipices bn the lemrard, fiBing 
Cape Town and its neighbourhood with dust and ^[proar. A 
similar phasnomenon is presented by a lofty cathedral, when it 
breaks the course of a violent wind: the air on the side imme¬ 
diately exposed to it is left in a state of comparative repose, 
whilst it rushes like a torrent over the ridge of the roof, and 
e^cpends all its fury upon that side which is apparently least 
exposed-to it 

The erection of the dome, and other structures necessary 
for the reception, and use of his instruments and apparatus, 
was urged on with sU. practicable expedition as soon as he 
was in possession of the property which he 4iad selected for 
Ids residence. The sweeps of the heavens, with the twenty- 
feet reflector, were begun within two months of his arrival 
at the Cape, and on the 2d of May the seven-feet equatorial 
was completely mounted, and made its coup tTessai in the g, 
micrometrical measurement of the magnificent double star 
a Centauri, which is only second in brilliance to Sirius and 


• Compiled by M. Rumker, from observations made by him at Sir 
Thomas Brisbane's observatory at Paramatta. This establishment has 
since been transferred to the public by its liberal and noble-minded 
founder, and an observer, with a competent salary, appointed to super¬ 
intend it: but the observations, if made, have never been published. 
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CanopnSt From this period the observations were continued 
r^nkriy, whenever the condition of the weather or of the 
atmosphere (for clouds were not the only obstacleis) would per- 
imt, untU the beginning of 1838, when the great and arduous 
work which he h^ undertaken was finally brought to a close. 

In the course of this undertaking he had devoted nearly 400 
nights to sweepmg, by successive zones of in breadth, the 
entire surfiice of the southern hemisphere: he had observed 
the positions, and described the characters and appearances 
of 1708 nebulse and clusters of stars, and determine the dis¬ 
tances and angles of position of 2102 double stars, not observed, 
or observable in our latitudes, as well as of many others 
which are included in his own northern catalogues or in those 
of other observers. He had also made, by means of the equa- 
tcudal and its micrometrical apparatus, 1112 measurements of 
the distances and positions of the more considerable double stars 
which he had observed in his own sweeps, or which were found 
in the catalogues of other observers.* He has given representa¬ 
tions of more than sixty of the more remarkable nebuhe and 
clusters of stars which he observed, including most delicate and 
elaborate drawings of the course of the Milky Way from the 
constellation Antinous to that of Monoceros; of the great 
nebula in ^le sword-handle of Orion, the object of so many and 
such confiicting representations, as well as of that which sur¬ 
rounds the variable star rj Argus f, in the neighbourhood of 
the Coal Sack of the Milky Way, accompanied by accurate 
catalogues of all the stars which are included within their 
range as low as those of the seventeenth magnitude. The two 
Magellanic Clouds being much too extensive to admit of an 


* Very few double stars had been previously observed in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Mr. Dunlop gave a catalogue of 263 in the 
third volume ot^the ‘Memoirs of the Astronomical Society:* M. 
Bumkor noticed a few others. 

f The changes of brightness of this star, both in remote and recent 
times, are very remarl^ble. Halley, at St Helena, in 1677, makes 
it of the fourth magnitude, and Lacaille, in 1761, of the second: 
the traveller Burchell states that he observed it of the fourth mag¬ 
nitude in 1811 and 1815, and of the first in 1828. It appeared to 
Sir J. Herschel, on his arrival at the Cape in 1834, to be between 
the firsthand second magnitude, but it became a large star of the 
fii-st, and hardly inferior to a Centauri, in January, 1838. In March, 
184!^ Mr. Maclenr records it as considerably less than a star of the 
first magnitude, but in the April of the following year it had in¬ 
creased so considerably as to be only inferior in brightness to' Sirius 
himself. 
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equally accurate representation of the appearances which they* 
present in a. telescope, he was obliged to confine himself to 
charts and catalogues of 919 stars, nebulse, globular, and other 
clusters which are found within the limits of the greater, and 
of 244-within those of the lesser, of these singular region# of 
the heavens. To these great and laborious researches, requiring 
nearly four years of assiduous observation, and a much longer 
period for their reduction and discussion, must be added very 
extensive investigations in astrometry or the accurate numerio^ 
determination of the magnitudes of the stars, observations 
on Hailey’s comet, on‘the satellites of Saturn and on tlie spots 
of the sun, with occasional notices and discussions of many 
other questions of great importance and interest in astronomy. 
It may be safely said, that no single publication, during the last 
century, has made so many and such considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the constitution of the heavens. 

The only assistant engaged by Sir J. Herschel was a prac¬ 
tical mechanic, named John Stone, whose services were necessary 
in working the sweeping and other mechanical movements, and 
in executing the necessary repairs. He was a good workman, 
both in wo^ and iron, and had acquired great experienoe in 
the employment for which he wm engaged during several years 
of similar service in his northern surveys. His master bears 
grateful testimony to his undeviating steadiness and regularity. 
With this single exception, all the labour of making the obser¬ 
vations, as well as that of reducing, arranging, and preparing 
them for the press, was executed by himself. 

The instruments which he carried out with him were 
the same os those which he hod employed in his nortliem 
surveys. A seven-feet equatorial, which had formerly be¬ 
longed to Sir James South, for the purpose of making micro¬ 
metrical measures of double stars; a reflecting telescope, with 
three mirrors, of tw'enty feet focal length and eighteen inches 
and a quarter clear aperture, one of which had been made by his 
father, and used by him in his surveys of^bc heavens: one made 
by himself, under the immediate inspection and directions of hiis 
father; and a third which he had himself ground and figured 
subsequently, but which was cast at the same time, and from the 
same metal with that last mentioned. They were all of them 
equal, or nearly so, in focal length and optical power, when 
freshly polished and in good working condition, so far at least 
as a'judgment could be formed of their performance. The 
polishing apparatus, with whose use he had made himself per¬ 
fectly familiar, accompanied him, and was applied whenever 
the least tarnish or dimness of any part of the surface of the 
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xaSoKODKyrm wther detected or siupeoted. This Citation was 
DWKsh more frequently needed at F«ldhausen than in England, 
mid H was a fortunate oircumstanc^ affeoting materially, in 
fact, the whole issue of his enterprise^ that he was an the pos- 
seesion of such a prompt means of securing the m^tenance of 
the same standi of optical power in the perfonuaace of his 
telescopes. 

The optical power of a telescope may be variously estimated: 
it may be considered as expressing the measure of the quantity 
of light which it is capable of transmitting to the eye, compared 
with that which it receives without its aid; or as the measure 
of the power wbidi it gives us of penetrating into space, com¬ 
pared'with that to which we can penetrate by unassisted vision; 
or, thirdly, as the measure , of the apparent size or magnitude 
which it gives to objects viewed by it, compared with that under 
which they appear to the naked eye. The two first of these 
powers are necessarily dependent upon each other; whilst the 
third, though frequently confounded in popular apprehension 
and lan^age with both of them, has no necessary connection 
with eiAer. If all the light which entered the aperture of a 
telescope was transmitted through the eye-glass in a pencil 
which is less than the aperture^ of the pupil of the eye (a con¬ 
dition which is generally secured), its optical power^ in con¬ 
formity with the first of our estimates, would be measured by 
the ratio of the dear area of the aperture of the telescope to 
that of the pupil, whilst its space penetrating power would be 
measured by the ratio of the diameters of those apertures, or, 
in other words, by the square root of the former. For if we con- 
oeive the light which issues from a star or luminous object to 
be uniformly spread over the surface of a perpetual succession 
of spheres, whose centres are the common source of emanation, 
the same aperture of the - same telescope placed at difierent dis¬ 
tances from it,«will adnut quantities of light which are pro¬ 
portional to its intensities on the surfaces of the corresponding 
spheres of dispersion,*and therefore inver^ly proportional to 
areas of those surfaces over which the same quantity of light 
is distributed, or, in other words, to the squares of their radii. 
It would consequently follow, that the space penetrating power 
of the telescope would be measured by the simple ratio of the 
radii of the spheres of dispersion, or by the distances at which 
■the some quantity of light would be transmitted to the retina 
by the telescope m one case, and by the unassisted pupil of tiie 
eye in the other. Thus if the extreme distance at which a 
star the first magnitude would first become visible to the 
naked eye was denoted by 1, the power which we are seeking 
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to express would be represented by tbe multiple of that distanoe 
at which the same star would first become visible when seen 
through the telescope: consequently, if the iqiertuve of the 
pupil of ihe eye was assumed* to be two-tenths m inch, a 
telescope of four inches aperture, if no light was lost in its 
passage through it, would increase the range of natural fvisioa 
twenty times, and its optical power would be repfresented by 
400. 

But it is well known that some light is lost by its transmissioB 
through a lens, and much more by its refiectlon from a metallic 
surface, however exquisite may be the polish which is ^ven to 
it; whilst its diminution in one case is probably not more than 
five per cent., in the other, according to some careful experiments 
made by Sir William Hcrschel, it is not less than twenty-three 
per cent. It would appear, therefore, that whilst out of 100 
rays entering the aperture of a refracting telescope with three 
lenses, 86 are transmitted to the eye, their number would be 
reduced to 41 in a reflecting telesGOp>e of tlie Newtonian con¬ 
struction with two mirrors and a double eye-glass. It Avas this 
enormous loss of Hght in reflecting telescopes of the ordinary 
kind, where two reflectors are employed, which induced Sir 
William Herschel to modify the construction of his larger tele¬ 
scopes by suppressing the second mirror. This was effected by 
hitching the great mirror slightly in its bed, so as to cause the 
optical axis of the telescope to make such an angle with that 
of the tube, so as to form its image near the side of the tube or 
even beyond at, and thus to admit of its being viewed, in the 
case of very faint objects, either by the naked eye or by an 
eye-glass, without any serious obstruction of light by the intru¬ 
sion of the head of the observer. By the adoption of this con¬ 
struction, nearly 64 instead of 41 rays of light, out of every 
lOO which entered the aperture of a telescope, were transmitted 
to the eye, and its optical and space penetrating powers were 
considerably increased. In the case ^f the 20-feefc reflector 
with 18^* inches aperture, the latter pRver was augmented by 
thip exp^ient from 61 to 75, so as very nearly to equal four 
times the linear aperture (in inches) of the telescope. 

The extreme store, which are visible to ordinary eyes without 
the aid of a telescope, are those referred to the sixth magnitude, 
though some persons, endowed with very acute vision, may 
penetrate into space, under favourable circumstances, as far as 
those of the seventh. If we should assume as an hypothesis 
(which is, however, almost demonstrably untrue) that all stars 
aoe equal in magnitude and brightness when plac^ at the same 
distance from the observer, it would appear to follow from the 
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researches of Sir William Herschel*, and more recently from 
thole of Steinheil of Munidi, that a dtar of the sixth ma^itude, 
such hs S (]k!mino!rum, is eight times as dist^t as a medium star 
of the'hrst ma^tude^ «ucli aiT dstpella, and twelve j^mes as 
di^nt as Sirius; the mote {ecent and elaborate researches of 
Sir J. Herschel, coz^ined in thewolume before us, would make 
this distancehnuch greater. If we adopt the distance of Sirius 
as a unit, and supersede, in conformity with this hypothesis, 
the orders of magnitude by those of distance, it would appear 
that this star, the most brilliant in the heavens, removed to 
twelve times its distance from, us, would still be visible to the 
naked eye as a star of the sixth magnitude. If the same star 
was removed to a distance seventy-five times as great, or, in 
other words, to the 75 x 12, or 900th order of distances, it 
would still continue visible in the twenty-feet reflector which 
the Herschels employed in their surveys: but the great tele¬ 
scope of Lord Rosse, of -fifty-four focal length, and six feet 
aperture, possessing a space penetrating power of 288, would 
extend this limit of visibility to the 3436th order of (hs- 
tances.f If we should suppose the unit of this scale, or the 
distance of Sirius to be 200,000 times the radius of the earth’s 
orbit (and it is probably more than four times as great), and 
light to take eight minutes to pass from the sun to the earth, 
a telescope of these prodigious optical and space penetrating 
powers would render it visible, if removed to a distance which. 
light would not traverse in less than 10,500 years j and yet how 
small, in all probability, is this distance compared with those of 
some of the remoter nebulae, which present themselves, in the 
field of view of such a telescope, as an almost inappreciable 
haze of light, though possibly constituting the accumulated 
light of a system of stars not inferior in number and brightness 
to those Tfrhich compose our Milky Way, of which the immense 
spaces comprehended within the range of vision of the naked 
eye, forms an almost in^itesimal portion ? 

If, however, the hypnosis of the absorption of light in the 
celestial spaces which Olbers proposed, and which Struve has 
so ably advocated be admitted as correct, then the principle 


* Phil. Trans, for 1817, p. 31., on the local arrangement' of the 
celestial bodies in space. 

We believe Lord Posse adopts the Newtonian construction, 
which would reduce its space penetrating power to about 230. 

I Etudes de TAstronomie Stellairc, p. 83.: some recent observa¬ 
tions with Lord Posse’s telescope, noticed iu the Journals, seem ir- 
reconcileablc with this hypothesis. 
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powers of 

them very c^n^^bly ihol^ wjr 

large d^ical powers*.^ ThhugV^i^ tp admit 

tiiiat the subject is not free £r^^ai&dtie)||Of^ 
naiuie. ret we are br no means* flatisfied. With th* anffimeiKQV 


naiu:^» yet we are by no means* fla^sfied, With thpb anffimpiKiy 
of the preilus^ upon wluch the very eminent astronomy above 
xlienlipned has founded his concltufions; in addition to the 
objections which have been stated in a former Number of this 
Jdumdl*} it is very difficult to conceive the absorption of light 
without admitting the existence in the celestial spaces of matter 
in some form or other« however diffiised and etnereah which is 


not ^ily reconcileable with our ordinary conceptions of tlio 
stability and permanence of the great system of the universe. 

Tlie ratloj however, of the quantities of light transmitted to 
the retina by a telescope and by unassisted vision, will not fur¬ 
nish, under all circumstances, a correct and invariable measure 


of its optical power. It is influenced by the magnifying power, 
in a manner which it is not easy to estimate or expl^: for it 
is well known that some stars become visible with higher* mag¬ 
nifying powers, which are not so with lower. The capacity, also, 
of the unassisted eye to admit light varies very considerably 
from the enlaigement or contraction of the pupil, being greatly 
affected by different conditions of bodily health, and still more 
by the removal of the stimulus which strong light produces. 
It wc enter a very obscure chambep, objects whi<m are at first 
absolutely invisible, will cease to so after a short interval of 
repose; nor is this effect due to the mere enlargement of the 
pupil of the eye, and to the consequent increase of the quantity 
of light which is thus transmitted to the retina, but is leferrible 
likewise, in no slight degree, to its increased sensibility to the 
perception of the impression of lights which is produced by the 
diminution of its quantity and by a state of repose. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hcrschelf found his power of oblK^rving very faiut and 
delicate nebuls and other objects very greatly increased, during 
his sweeps of the heavens, by shielding his eye, by means a 
black )|obd, from the admission of extraneous light, and by 
avoiding the observation of any of the larger stars: even if a 
star of the third magnitude approached the field of view,* he 
found it necessary to withdraw his eye before its entrance, in 
order that* the delicacy and acuteness of vision, which a long 
continuance of comparative darkness and tranquillity had pro¬ 
duced, might not be impaired. It was for this reason that he 


* Xo. 173. p. 183. ^ t 
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gthiMfly iidit itbaervur the truuito 

M Mrg« awi Ibm ofainldve 

brfefattteft«i0i|ia tfie lioodte of «me to 

iflAAi hifi He te etalod, 1ise#oa one 

oOBaAbi^^Me# contiaezebls time with bia 

fort^*«ll»6t 4tfeobKVthe Ip p ^ h -anoe of Slxxua announced itaelf, 
at a* grort ^dktanoe, like the dawn dt morning azii rose hy 
dagreea, inoreasiDg in bi^htneas, until this biilliant star at laet 
entered*the field nf view of the teleaoope, with all the af4en^ 
dowr of the 'rising son^ and compelled lum to withdnw his 
eye lirom a speotaole which it was not, under such circum* 
etanOes^ in a condition to regard. He found that it gmierally 
revived more than twenty minute from the oommenQement 
of his obserrations, before the eye had acquired the repose n&- 
cessary to obserre very delicate objects in the telescope, and 
that the transit of a star of the second or third magnitude 
WOUM disorder the eye again, so as nearly to require the same 
time for the re*estabiishinent of its tranquillity. Effects like 
these, oonsiderable as they are, are not dependent upoil the 
enlai^ement of the pupil of the eye, which the absence of bright 
light always produces, but to the increased sensibility of the 

X ; for the diameter of the optic pencil, in the twenty-feet 
tor, was, at the time of sweeping, not generally more than 
of an inch, which is considerably less than the ordinary 
aperture of the pupil of the eye, and which was capalde of 
admitting, therefore, under, the circumstances wrhich we have 
described, the whole of the^ight that was trausmitted through 
the tdleacope^ 

Wiilmm Hersdiel, in his systematic sweeps of the heavens, 
emiployed exclusively tiie twenty-feet reflector, and his son has 
amred to the same instrument, or to one of equivalent optictd 


aitd iQtaBce penetrating power, both in his northern and southern 
surveys; and a very little conuderation would be suiflcient to 
show that the employment of telesoopes of diflTerent powers 
would derive such surveys of much of their interest and utility. 
If th^ md not penetrate into the same depth of space, they 
would neither comprehend the same objects, nor present them 
und^ the same features: single stars might become double; 
neSulsB, which were irresolvable or mere hazes of difiused lig^t, 
in one telescope, might be resolved into a congeries of stars in 
another, whil^ others would be found to change their fonn and 
odtiiDe so entir^, as to make their recognition or identification 
diflicalt or impossible. The representations which have been 
given of the same nebulffi by Messier and the Herachels, and 
which may be relied ^pon as faithful pictures of the appear- 
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to aaiume in ibe |Sgftfiti8 ^4iM|PVp'% 

HttreoheWfaM tenuiTkA ia tke^ «W afi^ ^ 4»w<#»8 
dwor^^pamea between ^ii own fiamt ^hb mff9> ■Nf^feeftVllllMMl 
of the great<aebtdft in the swomwiiuiAe 
Ciq^ nt ftn deTation of 60% under the xnoflt &yoQmle oirGiunr 
8tance6» and four others whaoh haye been given us, ooe^ hft 
Lament, the very ^inent astronomer of Munich, two hy Sto-» 
doni oad one by De Yioo, of^me, notwithstanding the appli^ 
cation, in the latter cases, of all the resources ^ the mpst 
refined art to their perfect delineation. The inferior li^t a£ 
Mr* Drop’s Newtonian reflector (about yth of tiiat of w J» 
Herschm’s), might have had as much influence, as other defects, 
whether in its construction or use, on the very imperfect and 
inaccurate representations which he has given of so many of the 
souihem nebulsB. By umng, however, the same, or an equiva¬ 
lent telescope, in all the gauges and surveys of the heavens, 
made by his father and himself, not; only do their results at 
different periods become comparable with each other, but the 
periodic and other changes which they have undergone, have in 
some cases been mode more completely manifest, and > become 
the foundation of the most important conclusions. 

The climate of the Cape of Crood Hope is not so wdl suited 
for observation as the very general prevalence of bright and 
doudless skies would lead us to oo^ude: it ia the cold aeaaoa 
from May to October, and more e^^mally in June and July, 
that is best suited for this purpose. The definition of the in¬ 
struments during these months is habitually good, imperfect 
vision being rather the exception than the rulk The best nights 
are those which succeed, after an interval of one or two days, the 
heavy rains which fall at this season, when the tranquiUity of 
the images and sharpncsa of vision is so perfect, that the ap¬ 
plication of magnifying power is only limited by the aberrations 
of the specula. Under these drcumstanoes, a power of 1200 was 
not unnequently used, and, with the application of the^iiuijmlar 
nperture,«the di^ of stars were shown with extraordinary dear¬ 
ness imd predsion, and so much reduced in size, that the elos^ 
double stars were easily separated. In the hot season, &om OoA> 
ber to March, the nights were generally superb; but in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Table Mountain, a belt m cloud surrounded its 
summit duriing the south-east winds, which prevail so generally 
during that season, extending to the distance of several and 

intercepting the view of the dcy. The extreme dryness and heat, 
also, of the sandy plains to tne north, sometimes exceeding 140° 
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^difttoriw tlw iur^ and iibtort^.in a 

tetpii^lEjabte^t^^ tiifb of tbe stara; in 

fhii'liottdSt ■dajBO'B^itk^ts ^f^aSmirablci dofiiution wiU '«oi&^ 
'^ibl^bocdn ai^ olber inegidar optkal 

^flbete eonditiOnB incident to tbe tdi- 

niatei inciud^xig n^ver^ fbmarkabie j^iKnomenon, called hy Str 
Ji Hei^h^I ^ the nebabuB haze,’which is ireqaently noticed 
iti ’ the obBerratlons, there still remains a much greater number 
of ihights which are applicable to the busin eas of observation 
thahare to^ found in our latitudes. Sir William Heradid, 
whbse'. expe^ence of our climate surpassed that of anj other 
astfdhom'er, has asserted that, even if we watch so diligently 
that lid favourable opportunity shall escape us, an Q|a^er’s 
f^BT is very productive if it affords him 100 hours ^ Obser- 
yation, a condusion fwhich will appear less startling, if we 
Consider that the night must be cldir, the moon absent,' no 
' t^l^ht, no haziness, no violent wind, no sudden variation of 
temperature, allowing also for various unforeseen delays and 
dtam^ in the apparatus. He calculates that it would reqtnre 
ihearfy 1475 hours, or 14J years, to sweep the heavens visible in 
dnr latitude with his twenty-feet reflector, with a power of 157, 
au estimate which is clearly excessive, as- it was subsequently 
effected by Sir J. Herschel in little more than eight years. 
Strtite allows 120 dear'nights at Pulkowa, of which 80 are fit 
for ob^rvation; allowing 25 observations for one night, it would 
Tequire a year for 2000 oluervations: the greatest number which 
he'ever observed in one ^ar was 2119. At Feldhausen, Sir 
J.‘ Herschel, in the year 1636, was enabled to sweep during the 
whole or ports of 131 nights, and during 100 in tlie following 
jrCar, berides many nights which were probably lost iot this pur* 
ibM, by being devoid to other important scientific inquiries. 

' and other facts would indicate a condition of climate at 
the Ciape of Good Hope much more favourable for observarion 
thaU tlmt which prevails in our latitudes. 

l!1ie number of nebuhe and clusters of stars observed by Sir 
Ji Herschel in his southern survey was 1708. Of these, 89 bad 
• beeh observed by himself, and 135 by his father, in thdr northern 
but were seen at the Cape at much greater devatiems 
^radtmder much more favourable circumstances: 9 others appear 
hr the ditalogue of Messier, and 206 hatre been identified, with 
TtiOre or less certainty, with objects observed by Mr.Dunlop: 
the remaining 423 (which are recorded in his catalogue) alto^ 
escap^ his observation, though sought for with no small 
sacrifice of time and labour. T}^ accurate determination' of 
the K A. and N. of a nebula or cluster of stars, where a 
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conspicuous star or other feature near the centre of its figure 
does not define the ^nt of obserrationj is neoenarily moiae Qor 
less Tsgue luid inoefinitej but |t cmful of tbe 

pontions assigoed to those which ^ere ^conuxKm to ^ ito^hem 
and southern surreys,^ well as of those^hidi wsco jopovoon 
to difierent''sweeps in^ same, imd determwed independently 
therefore for a second or third time, vsould eppear to lend to tjto 
conclusion that no error was incurred exceeding 45" in Pollpr 
distance^ or 30" in right ascension, and that it was generally 
of a much smaller amount. There would be no difficulty, there¬ 
fore, in identifying such as should be again sought for, at least 
with a telescope of equivalent power, except in thh case very 
faint objects, whose discovery was necessarily more or leas do* 
pende|0 upon very favourable conditions of the atmosphere. 

The most interesting of the objects of observation in the 
southern hemisphere were the two Nubecula or Magelhuiio 
clouds* The first is situated about Ifi*' from the Souw Pole, 
with a H. A. of about 12°, occupying an ill-defined but some^ 
what roundish circular space of nearly 3° in diameter. It is pro* 
ceded within a few minutes of B. A. by the great globular cluster 
47 Toucani, the most magnificent in the southern sky, though 
etill completely insulated from it; but with this almost solitary 
exertion, it is placed in a region of the heavens which is 
miserably destitute of stars and nebula. The sweeps on tho 
aides of it are described as an astronomical desert, and the oc¬ 
currence of this luminous region in the midst of laige spaces of 
dark and starless skies increases, bj^thc contrast it presents, the 
effect which it is calculated to produce upon the spectator. 
The larger Nubecula is situated at nearly the same distance 
from the Pole, and between 100° and 120° of B. A.: its form is 
equally difficult to describe or to represent, presenting a thin axis 
of light, but very irregular and ill defined, variable in its intensity, 
and not strongly distinguished from the general mass, which 
opens at its extremities into somewhat oval sweeps, recalling in 
some faint degree the appearance of the well-known ^dumb-bi^'*^ 
nebula, whi(£ forms No. 27 in Messier’s catalogue. It occupies 
an aren of about 42 square degrees, or about four times as wge 
as that of the smaller Nubecula: and contuns within its figure 
the extraordinary number of 278 nebuke and clusters of stars, 
without reckoning 50 or 60 outliers, which may be considered* as 
appendages to its system, being at the rate of about to a 
square degree, a plenitude of such objects wluch surpasses that of 

* Bepresented in fig. 26. plate x. p. 494. of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1833. 
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n^dn of the hefttena, ikr exceeding Hxult of 
^ of the great nebidoue qretetti'of Viigo^ 

' ijo or ih Ooxna Berentoees wbkh 

.is Wt licbm' 



* mixture oe ewrs ana uresoirea neouioeitiee, wnien mignt 

* b^ly be resolved wiw ft higher opdo&l power, that the l^u- 

* beCtw are to be regarded as systems sui ffert^s, and whixdi 

* have no analogies in other piurts of the heavens.’ 

^e rejrions of the heavens near the greater Nnbe^nia, tfaongh 
flmrk^md ibaturftleBs, are not so barren, either of stars or nebnke, 
ftft those surilhnding the smaller. The general aspect, indeed, 
of the southern sky is much less striking than the northern, the 
oonstellarions being for the most pat less brilBant in th^ com¬ 
ponent stars, and less picturesque in their grouping. There is no 
aouth polar star oonspicuoos to the naked eye to aid the astronomer 
in the a^usiment of his instroments or the traveller in his mi^n^ 
tions^ and its whole neighbourhood as far as Id** every where 
around it, k almost equaUy destitute of stars and of nebule, and 
more po^cularly of the latter; and though poets have been 
^bpoeed to pay ^eir devotions 'to the southern cross, and Orion 
may dis^y ms glories at greater elevations and in purer skiet, 
yet the first impression that this hemisphere produces upOa the 
minds both of traveUers and astronomers, is one of disappoint¬ 
ment at its inferior brilliance and interest. The neraous 
systems, however, of the sonthem heavens, when fully examined, 
will be found to be, thou^ less considerable in numbar and 
extent, quite as interesting in their forms and diameters as 
those of the northern: they are also distributed more uni- 
fonxdy over the surface of the heavens, presenting patdies 
of ncroulas^ generally surrounded by vacant spaces m greater 
ot leas extent, and very rarely connected in a continuous 
band.' The lesser of the two Magellanic clouds, as we have 
already seen, is completely insulated; but the case is somewhat 
different with the greater, which is partially connected with 
a series of nebulous patches, extending from the back of the 
Oonsteiktion Doradou through portions of Horolc^inm, Erida- 
nus, Eomax, and Getus, to the equator, Where it merges in 
the great nebulous region of FiscOs, increaring in density as we 
approadi that constellation. Another ve^ remarkable r^on 
occurs in a drcnlar space of about 18^ in diameter, between 
Iflft 45® and 19** R A., traversed by the Jfilky Way, occupied 
W tile constellation Corona Australis, the body and head of' 
&gittariua, ^e tail of Scorpio, and part of Telescopium and 
Ara, where we find a grand display of no less than thirty re* 
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solved or resolvable globular dusters J$tAC% 
dour and beaulj. * . 

The obaraol^ and appearance of tbss d 
dijBferent frqm an^ whidi presents ^ts^ cS 
or sDudiem bsnusphere, suggests to ^ J, 
theds that it is a portion the great ^bulous system^JeUUi is 
nearer to us than the rest If nebula^nly differ mm 
hy tbeir eomponent stars not admitting of resolution Jtneaps 
of tdescopes of such optical powers os have hitherto Ukv 
brought to bear upon tbem> we may reasoxkably infer that it is 
distance alone which is the foimdraon of the distinctioa be* 
tween them. We may condude, therefore, d Wt a 

^ dusters so considerable as that whi^ we are now con* 
sider^ does not present itself to ns tinder the aspect of a group 
of n^le, sudi as we find in so many other regions of the 
heavens, only because it is placed more completdy within the 
range of the space-penetrating powers of our telescopes. 

The great nebulous system of the northern hemispliere, em¬ 
bracing more than one-third of the nebulous contents of the 
heavens, occupies the constellations Leo^ Leo Minor, the bo^, 
tail, and legs of Ursa Major, the nose of Camelopardalus, the 
point of the tail of Draco, Canes Yenatici, Coma Berenioes, the 
preceding leg of Bootes, and the head, wing^ and shoulder of 
Virgo. It is in this last constellation that it attuns its greatest 
condensation at a point which is almost predsely tiie Norte 
Pole of the Galactic cirde: it forms a broad irregulsEr patch, 
occupying nearly one-eighth part of the ^here, and subtending 
at the point of space from which w% view it, an angle between 
80° and 90°. Sir J. Herschd names it the nebulous re^on of 
Virgo. The somewhat corresponding system to tee south of 
the Galactic cirde, ^though its range is much less extensive, 
and its parts less closely connected together, has been named 
by him the nebulous re^on of Pisces, inasmuch as it attains 
its greatest condensation in a point of that constellation, which 
is from 20° to 25° distant from the south Galactic Pole. 

We thus find two great nebulous systems, which are^ to a great 
extent, separated from each other by the sidereal system* wi^ch 
forms the Milky Way, and bearing not very disslnular relations 
to it: and teot^^ there are many nebuhe and patches of uebuhe 
(besides the distinct and peculw systema of the Magellanic 
douds), which are dispersed in various parts of tee heavens, 
and notreferrible to them, yet if we except tee group of globular 
dusters in Sagittarius and Scorpio, which rateer belong to the 
sidcrefd than the nebulous system, and the faint prolongation 
of tee nebulous region of Virgo, which presents itsdf in tee 
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op^sIdla^Bgpf :the Croas and Centaur, it wiU h^. fo^md .tbat 
there MiB Yerj few nebnla in the Milky Way, whoeLpozapared 
with the ue^^whiph it ocoupies, and that thek nunbev ^ alaost 
infiai^esimallT email wh^^ coppered with the .groups and clusters 
bfetfixa of wMpkHt is con^^osed. Are we to coociude, there- 
fore> tbc^ sidereal ewatem, coneidered. as identified with the 
Mii^ Way, is nearly wtogether distinct from die nebulous 
system, internet, as it wer^ between the two great 
pembers of which it is composed, and only intercepting some 
of dieir diepeped and oudying members which stretch beyond 
itsjdane? And if we should conceive a point of view to bo 
taken^ tthe Iftolongation of the line joining the nodes of the 
Galacdc oirclo, where it separates into two branches, and at a 
distance so great os to cause the sidereal system which it^forms 
to appear in our telescopes, equally nebulous with those 
between which it is interposed, it would probably present 
its^ to, our observation as a thin nebulous film, bifurcating 
near its middle, and interposed between nebulm of somewhat 
irregular form and outlines. It might, in fact, recall to mind 
that most wonderful nebula in the constellati(m Centaurus, 
which Sir J, Herscbel has figured*, and of which two slightly 
analogous forms have been observed in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. It presents to us two nebulous masses, whose interior 
^ges are w^ defined, and nearly parallel to each other, as well 
as to a thin nebulous streak which is interposed between them. 

however, instead of seeking in the nebulous system for forms 
resembling that which the Milky Way would probably present 
if seen from a point in the prolongation of its plane, we ^ould 
suppose the point of observation to be taken in a direction per- 
pendpular to its plane, and sufiBciently distant to convert a dis¬ 
crete sidereal into a nebulous character,^! might possibly (for 
we know nothing of its extreme limits in its own plane) app^r 
as. a ^nebulous rmg, with a diffused and irregular nebulosity 
throughout its area, whilst a semi-elliptic nebulous stream would 
proceed from the. extremities of a dimeter of the primary ring, 
its leaser eais Wng nearly half the greater. Such is the 
appearance, without reference to varieties of shading and central 
condensation, which is presented by the remarkable nebula, 
marked No. fil, in Messier’a Catalogue, aq^d which Sir J. 
‘Herschel has figured * in the plates which accompany his 
Northern Survey.f 

3?he southern hemisphere seems to be quite as fertile as the 

. . . * No. 3501. in his Catalogue. 

t Fig. 27. Phil. Trans. 1833. , 
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northern in the number and vanetj of fonns whioh the 
ne.bulie present. Some are so capiicioua and im^lar as to 
defy all attempts to describe* or clmify them, and mil more to 
conceive the nature of the physical connexion, if finy exists, by 
which their members are held together; whSst others present 
such regularity of form and arrangement, and tfoclT striking 
characters in common, as not only fo be easily refbrred to 
classes, but to produce in the mind an almost irresistible im¬ 
pression that their connexion is determined by physioai latr^ 
however incompetent we may be, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to devclope or conceive them. 

One of the most extraordinary forms of nebidea whioh oodur 
in the southern heavens, has been named by him the * bust or 

* silhouette’ nebula, from its singular resemblance to a bust or 

profile: two are described as * falcated nebulse,’ with a double 
star, or a resolvable nucleus, piltting on that appearance, at their 
heads, with a scythe-like or incurvated tail gradually expanding 
towaids its extremity: they may probably be referred to the class 
of comctic nebulte which will be hereafter noticed. In the tail of 
Scorpio, in the eighteenth hour of R. A., near the Milky Way, 
we find an easily resolvable nebula, in the form of a quadrant of 
a circle, with its circumference, and one at least of its termina¬ 
ting radii, veiy distinctly defined, and a star placed precisely 
in Its centre. Is this peculiar position of the star fortuitons or 
not ? The ncbulse in the Nubecula Major are, as we have already 
remarked, somewhat peculiar and characteristic, presenting 
irregular combinations of three or a greater nfimber of nuclei, 
more or less connected with difinsed nebulosities: but in somo 
cases the connecting nebulosity has disappeared, and very curious 
groups of round or elliptic nebulce, cometic nebulse or nebulous 
stars, are left behind. Some nebulse are remarkable for their 
length aUd thinness, mere streaks of nebulous light; sometimes 
they are crooked and irregular, with various centres of con¬ 
densation; sometimes they are straight where no snoh ten¬ 
dency appears; more frequently, liowever, they are extremefy 
elongate ellipses, increasing in condensation towards their 
centres, where tl^o interior and denser portions become more 
and more spherim as they approach it. * If we says 

Sir J. Herschel,^ * the spherical as only a parricular case of the 

* elliptio form, and a stellar' nucleus as the extreme stage of 
< cemdensation, at least nine-tenths of the whole nebulous contents 

* of the heavens will be found to belong to this class, so that as 
' regards a law and a structure, the induction which refers them 
' as a dasB to the operation of similar causes, and assumes the 
' prevalence within them of similar dynamical conditions, is most 
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^ . 7o oltoge^er fisoxa^.Bp^c^kticm 

, f: iui: ;to may be those ^uaei^imid conditions! npd^ ;to i^use 

f «}l«t|ej^tB to reconcile the phenomena of so 1 a^ ^ 
f>pl^ of ooaiauciiiesisten^ meobanica^ Ws taJ^in 

* general aoflCptation! vot^d be to err oh the aide 

f.siye caihaotf/aod imphih^phioal timidity. The time ia Nearly 
^ ortiyed for attempting io iorm some conception at least c^.the 
s peu&ilUy offtSU^ a bemg Hther bold in a, sinter pf 

I permapeal eqxuiilni^ of progressing thnmgh h aeries o£ 
'regpiar and normal ebangea, resulUng either in periodical 
.* rastO];a&ns of a former state, or in some finpl^ consiunpiatio^’ 
:d»iB yftgola^ generic in their character, fropi; the 
mp^ t^pngated ellipse to perfect circle, pan only result &phi 
the pngecstion upon the plane of vision of spheroids pf every 
degree of flatness, from the diric to the sphere, ao4. pf ^cry 
variety of density and ellipticity from the surface tp tl^ cpptfie. 
f If a nebuhv’ as our author has observed on another oGoasipn*, 

,* bp,nothing imwe than aduster of discrete stars, (as we have evpry ‘ 
Treason to believe, at least in the majority of cases,) ik) pressure 
^can be pr^wtgatedriirough it: andits equiUbriafp, or, to speak 
^ xnojrecorre^y, the permanence of its form, must be maintained 
f in a way tot^y different In a system so constituted, no 
. ^ general rotarion.of the whole, as a mass, can be supposed. Jt 
^ nuwt lather be conceived a quiescent form, comprising within 

* ife jknits an indefi^ muIUtude of individual opnstitueots, 

< which, fpr aught we can tell, may be moving one among the 
f other, each animated by its awn inherent projectile force, and 
f darted into an orbit more or less complicated, by tljp in- 
f Alienee ofi that law of internal gravitation which may re^t 
f from the compounded attractions of sU its parts, 1 have 
Vdsewhere.t^hown bow a qmescent spherical form may subsist 
f aajtim bouqding outline of an immense nurnber of ^ual stars, 

I uzitfoxidy^trmated through its extent, eadi of whic^ nttraots 
i all the others with a force inversely as the ,square of the wtimce, 
f and whose united attractions compose an extenial force on 
f each, direc% proportionate to the distance &om centre of 
Mhe ^eie. In such a state of tlungB, each ^ar ought deB<^ihe 
fan appse in any plane and in any dueetion p.that n^e about 

tile.common centre, without the posribiHty qf comsion:; but 
f4be s^iere, regrided as a whole, would have nojFotari04d4>^ul' 
f aiiy .axuu ^If the form be not iihexical, ai^ . the ^^trihution 
f of theratara hot homogeneous, the dynaudeal relations become 

. . • PhiL lVans. 1888j p. 

f Cabinet Cyclopwdia^ art Astrenon^, last page. # 
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^ Uto to hb $8tinctly «p{irdien88d;f ^j^nr8^y 

^xottceive 'that 1^ qi im anklogdud -bu^ mibriniy 
^ at^ that bc^' Iflef liiti^ tbd the iBa^ 

* %f 0 ihaiiiti^8d''^at leaat tndOr ibertain eon^i^ 

*ifi a qtih^hi-state;ita el^eoft 'afeM# 
ftmoeai^k ai]^‘ exchanged It is ii»tKi8siiA8* tit)r estS» 

ittatO tOonfighly, pi^ent stifte of stdte Otr'^Ob^yicM 

isti^omy, & importal^ problems, idilBe 
both anaiwwed and atiggested^ in the preceding passa^? ^ 
touch upon BpOctdations the most.subhme which ean ocCu^ the 
tohdi'bf'man^ the correlation of those laws which detenjUah tpe 
maintenance and stabiHtj of systems which surpass that ttf. 6^ 
sun and planets, as much in the variety and compUdStioh Of 
their structure, M in thc vastness of their dimensions* ' ’ ■ ’ 

Of'i^stema refemble to tlm class to which the preeeding 
Observations apply, planetary and annular nebttlss and ntbulous 
Bta^ are amongst , the most interesting. TbC'southern hChu* 
sphere SuppH^ a considerable number of sudi objects, pteser^ng 
cohmderable variety of character. Their appearance is geneiUlly 
that of a rouitd or ovid disk, of nearly unifbrm CondensatHm; and 
they are very* commonly attended by one or more staanr as 
sat^tes r we say satellites, for the circumstances under wUeh 
they appear suggest a physical connexion between ^eiU, such 
as the doctrine of chances would render more nearly heoemary 
than probable; and when we consider ' the enormous 'magnitude 

* of sudi bodies, and their consequent probable mass, they may 

* be easily conceived to'possess a gravitating eubrgy, Which, 

* however rare we may conceive them to be, may yet be capable 

* of letiuinng in orbits, three or four times their mssneter, Hnall 
' bodies of a stellar character.’ * There is one planetary nebula, 
wbich Bir J. Herschel baa delineated, Where an oVfd disk, 
defined with considerable distinctness, is surrounded by a slight 
bhevehire or nebulous haze. The tisnsition from such a case to 
a nebulous star, where the more condensed disk is replaced by 
n c^tral star,' encompassed with its nebulous hi^ nott^nn- 
frdqubntly with the nicest definition of its outline; Mtes to 
exhllfit one step p u process 6f absorption, vddch the 
sents'set its oompletioh. Annokr nebuLe, some'of.fare 
bviEd and sbme circml^^ of whi<^ many d^^les' lue'^^niiid in 
bodi^'bei^dBpheres; may be refeired to dUmCht origin 

mi^ be rings,'or they mi^ W hoUoW globes oir spheres, ithose 

* J. ]9erBehel, Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 500., where he suggests 
tiie prbprielj of measuring their angles of posHion from time to time, 
with a%iew to detect their orbital motions* > 
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Gxiet^noe in astote of equilibrium k is not veir difficult 
ive: in one ciisej the ihte»r of the t&g to 
9 t i in the other, its bri^thess 'mus^^Otcc^ ftoni the 

mrcun^fn^ce to the centre. There ere not wahtihg exttinples 
i^":^e heavens, to justify both these hypotheses. The dlipticity 
of a ring wo^d dejrond upon its Inclination to the Visual line; 
of this kmd is ptohably one which Sir William Herschel die* 
covered* in ^ fohn of a long and niftow effipser- its loiter 
extending more than 4': the occurrence of two stars syin* 
mehricaliy disposed at nearly the extremities Of the axis of tiie 
elliptic vacuity in its middle, adds not a little to the intei^ 
orated by the contemplation of this wonderful olgect; it cannot 
he fo^itouB. 

This association of one or more fixed stars with nebulro, in 
such a manner as to indicate some connexion of dependei^ 
between them, though it may not be explicable by any laws 
within our cognizance, is extremely common. We have before 
noticed this connexion, in the case of planetary ncbiilse, whilst ne¬ 
bulous stars speak for themselves. Such, also, are cometic nebulae, 
where a difiused nebulous toil flows from a starVwis a nucleus 
or head, and of which the falcated nebulae, which we have already 
lioticed, may also be considered as varieties: such are elliptic 
n^ulae, of great length and delicay of outline, interposed between 
stars at their extremities. Double nebula; present themselves also 
like dpuble stars, and under strictly analogous conditions as to 
distance, position and brightness, reeling, quite as forribly as in 
the case of double stars, Qie notion of their necessary connexion 
with each other, and su^esting the same class of researdies 
with rei^ect to their rdative orbital motion. They assume, 
also, great varieties of form and character: sometimes they are 
both of them round^nebulie, sometimes one, and sometimes botii 
of them, are extremely elliptical: sometimes their axes are in 
the some line, sometimes parallel, and sometimes transverse to 
each other: in one case, we find a star interposed between a 
round and an elliptic nebula, and manifestly connected with them 
as one system; sometimes double nuclei, and sometimes double 
or triple stars are involved in the same round and diffiised 
nebulosity* It would, however, be equally vain and tedious to 
attempt to descri^ the multiplied and singular oombintftions of 
stvjre, nebuhe, ana i^usters of sta^ with respect to each other, 
wjbi(h such researches unfold, ofmng, as they do, an endless 
and most attractive field for observation and inquiry* Do their 

* Its namber is 218. in Sir J. HerscheVs Northern Catalogue; 
flg.'28. in FhiL Trims, for 1833. • 
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forms or poeitioos^HasigeP^ Po nobnlous l^ies, wbioti 
bibi^ M so maby ^pf theni ^Qf a centre of a^^re^id^ pr 
greatest copden^^n, become, in the progress 
and ip^ore compressed ? Do globular and o^er clus£^ 
become more and more concentrated ? Are aU pebtitte oOl- 
leotiona of stars, which will admit of resolution when telea^bos 
of Bu^clent optical powfir are brought to bear i^n ihOifsT^if 
the statements which have been circulated respecting recent bW 
•ervations of nebuhe in Lord Rosse’s telescope be correct, the 
last of these questions must be answered in the affirmative: 
there is an end of the nebular hypothesis. 

The detection and measurement of double stars was regarded 
by Sir J. Herschel as an object of subordinate importbneo to 
th^ discovery and examination of nebulm. In sweeping, there¬ 
fore, in parts of the. heavens where nebuhe were expected, at 
least for the first time, little leisure was allowed for any minute 
examination of stars; but when the same sweeps were repeated, 
or where nebuhe were thinly scattered, stars dPwn to the sixth 
pr seventh magnitude were seldom dismissed from the field 
without a careml and repeated scrutiny, whether by the appli¬ 
cation of circular or of triangular diaphragms, with a view of 
incre^ing the distinctness and sharpness of the im^e, or‘ by 
varying the magnifying power os far as the condition of the 
atmos^ere would allow. It is by the appllcjition of high ma^ 
nifying powers, when the quantity of light ds sufficient, that tire 
are enabled most eficotually to separate very close double stiifs 
but it is only when the air is perfectly tranquil and iihdisturbed 
that such an application is practicable; for, as much as wb^ in¬ 
crease this power, so much we increase the disturbance. 
During the magnificent nights which frequently present them¬ 
selves at the Cape, particularly during the cold season, from 
July to October, the definition of the twenty-feet reflector was 
so perfect, that powers as high as 1200 could be employed with-^ 
out destroying it. 

The catalogues of double stars observed by Sir J. Hetechel, 
in his northern surveys, are six in number, and include 3346 
stars ; his southern observations extend that number tO' 5449. 
This enumeration does not include double stars which hod bebn 
seen a&d recorded by former observers, and which were care¬ 
fully rc-observed and cntal<^ued with those which wete new. 
The greatest number of these were included in Struve’s two 

* An increase of niagnif 3 ong power increases the apparent distance 
of two stars without increasing their apparent disks: ilie disks of 
cl(^ double stars, therefore, which for less powers appear as one, 
be^me separated when their apparent distance is thus magnified. 
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<»tolQguea«i«itd detpmiiMii 'tith tho usoal mo 
•a4Tpni90iitoi of tbat poat Mmmmers othenivore wqh a# 
woil idfiot^odf when iaeatifioation wm piaotioabk» mik*dbjiM^ 
dfmiWi k Puilop’a oatalogue of SUSd double itan; a 
snUbil nsmber with thoae of M. Bumker. Eatteouve »a » the 
oolkotion of double stars which has thus been madOf it is fae. 
howewtT) irom bmg complate; for^ tl^pmgh thoftnglea of posh* 
tioa end dietanees of all stars which appwed dwblo in the 
course ef the sweeps were invariablj measured with as much 
aecureoTHoa the ciscumstanoes, frequently hurried and unfavoiur* 
abki would allow, yet there is reason to believe that a very 
CQUfiderahle numl^r of the closer double stwrs^ namely^ of such 
as eve within a distance of 2'' trom each other, may have 
escaped detectiom But even allowing for these and otm defi- 
cienoieB, whether arising from the rapidity of the survey or from 
other causes, by which we total number, of double stars recorded 
in the oatalc^e may have been diminished. Sir J. Serschel is 
disposed to consider the southern hemisphere as less rich in 
sudi objects than the northern, and particularly in the last six 
hours m right ascension. The several numbers of such objects 
which we find record^ in his catalogue for the four quad^ts 
of it. A. are 542, 625, 604, and 452, respectively, showing a 
deficiency of nearly one-fourth of the average number ip the 
last of the four, though it was, in reality, more carefully scruti¬ 
nised than the other three; partly because it came under review 
in the winter m^hs, from July to October, which are best 
adapted for observaiaon, when the nights are long aad.tlie W 
eanerally in the most favourable state for dear definition and 
lOT app lioation of high magnifying powers; portly because 

a gjsnilar oiradency of nobuUe* in we same quadwt, left much 
pester leisure for their minute examination. In sweeping these 
bama and monotonous re^ons of the heavens, a more thsa 
ordinary vigilance was necessary to prevent the access of sl^, 
which, from the elevated position of the observer, was not dithr 
out oonciderable danger of broken bones. A single entry from 
his Journal very fordbly expresses the impression produced by 
these long and weary nights of umreward^ industry: July 

* 24.1685. 1 begin to think 1 diall never again see another 

* dose double star* It is wonderfd how entirely devoid of those 

* objects are aU the late sweeps, and that in the finest picked 
< opportunities for detecting them. It is a remarkable feature. 

* £a ipso TiotantUTy quia non videntur* 

The distances and angles of position of double stars observed 


* Their numbers in the four quadrants are, 704, 376, 352 and 272, 
respectively. 
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by tin Hwenty^eet^ ftibwtor Wtte mbj«etifd to 
by tbe «ev«n4‘e6t ^iiittoiia],%beBeter the ot^bn 

•ateb^ (tt> ethi)t'*drdum8taQe6« Tendered it pmtiaftbk 
ainble. We dad a teoord of more Item 1000 rtioh Mii eN dli etrt ad 
meiMureBs diitributed over 41T douUe etars, the aoeMiMe tHividg 
been geneniHy'toep^ted) aaid in some cases for xnOro tfaen <nioe» 
whenever a ett^tdon o^their accuracy or indications of the 
relative motions of the component stars rendered stioh a 
tion necessary. The results which it afforded were entitled tO 
mn^ greater confidence than those givOn by the reflector, pi^y 
frotn the eharaoter of the instrament itself, and partl^fi*om the 
facilities which it allowed for the repetition of the proceas on 
the Bune night as often as was deemed necessary for obtaining 
a nMan residt of a satisfactory nature. 

The comparison of the results given by the two instruments 
showed considerable discrepancies in the estimation ol angles ef 
position. Assuming the ^ues given by the equatorial to be 
generally correct, they differed from those given by the 'reflector 
sometimes as piuoh as 2" 6' in excess, and sometimes as much 
as 1' in defect, fluctuating through all intermediate amountsi 
but being idu^s the sanies or very nearly so, for the tame anyle 
of positicn* Thus it was + 2° 3' for an angle of position &; 
zero for 90“; — 1’ V for 130”; + 1' for 170”; + 2” 6' for 
210”; + 1” 2' for 270; and so on increasing from ^enoe oon* 
tinually, until we complete an entire revolution. By projecting 
the differences thus observed upon a chart of engraved squanas, 
an interpolating curve was constructed, and the values which it 
gave for all intermediate points were found, upon trial, to be 
sufficiently accurate to enable Sir J. Herschel to convert generally 
the results given by one instrument into those which would be 
observed by the other, without any residual difference more ctm- 
siderable than sudi as might be referred to the accidental errors 
of a hasty or imperfect observation. This very remarkable 
discosdhnco, which he has also noticed in his northern surveys*, 
is probably attributable^ ^ot so much to defects in the in^ 
strtunent as to a systematic bias in the human eye, by vriiieh 
its judgment of the parallelism of the wire of the micro* 
meter and of the line joining tho star and its eatellitb is 
affected by the position of the eye itself. It is well known that 
all observers have some personal equations, of small amount 
generally, but considerable in some coses, by which they err in 
their estimate of parallelism and of distance, as well as in their 
appreciation of identity of time. Even the two parallel images 
of the same straight lino do not ap^r parallel if viewed one 


* Memoirs of the Ast. Soc. vol> v. p* 20. 
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^ rigbl 0 ye and the odwr tiitk tfae%ft>;[ tt u 

tlMkt in the eqimtonll«e looknspveeAij «MiddWn*» 
^njb io the reflector^ we fhidi«r6biUy be joetifteiia leferHe^ 
tojthie lemerkaWe Act in UiecpayMoikm of viefen for an impe^• 
eKirfMwrf.iya.of A diacrepan^ winca would otbevtriee appear 
to be ineaplioeblo* No 'un^ar or othbr < 001^0011011 was re¬ 
quired for tbe^purpose of teconc^no theineasomiaiti of the 
diaitenoetofte iter and Ite satellite, wka^vec woe thedifbz^oe 
o(|hi^inei^tudA ^ 

U •mot to be denied that souroes of error enbh an tltose 
ell^ve ng^ioed, referrible as mucdi to imperfoctions in the eye as 
hi«the instruiaent, are not a little calculated to shake our faith 
iUiinatruoiental t^tiuiony, and in the oonclurions founded upon 
ijt,^ tDOI« especially as affecting the determination of angles of 
powtipn; but if dbe results of observation be fully and faidtfuUr 
xeoordpd, and if the Goustructlon and condition of theinstrumem 
c^lqyed be accurately describe*^ it will rarely happen but that 
aK nwore which are either constant or follow a regular law, what¬ 
ever be their origui, may be discovered, as in the case under 
coiprideration, and the proper correction applied. It is igao-' 
ranoe^ carelessness, and want of integrity alone which can make 
the results afford^, even by the worst instruments, absolutriy 
v^laeless.* The scrupulous accuracy and trutli with which Sir 
X ^ese<diel has ye(M^ed his observations, the careful detmls 
wniw b® given of every circumstance which could affeet 
their ooxrectoesa, .whether arising from the condition of the 
inetrumeat, from the state of the weather, from hurry or want 
of caife in the observation, from errors in the use of the meeaw 
at command, which subsequent experience etisMed him to 
cofrep^ or from the endless variety of other causes, whether 
foipseen unforeseen, which widen so greatly the uiterral be¬ 
tween success and failure; the fattmul 'transcript, in fact, 
which the work< before us affords of all that he believedjmen- 
tial tq fpixn a.correct estimate of the weight and value 
result which he puts down, cannot ^1 to form the most im¬ 
portant element in the confidence^th which they Will be 
regarded by future observers who may be destined to review 
faiah^rB, ^ »• 

^ is rather for astronomers of anoffier age than for those ef 
own tiUt this great work has been undartaken, and they 
ai^e will be able to form a just estimate of its value*] it mhsfc < 
form the baris upon which they will found theSr operations^ the 
epc^al.record whidi wilt make their results not merely alho- 
liK butk' compacative. Motions of stars or other hhmes,' ofS' 
ouuWip^i^cgressive changes, which necessserily escape notUe itt » 
one obkrvatioD, or whsph are so small os to be merged in the 
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possible instnunentait or other errors of those which are only 
separated by a short interval of time, become oonsidemble by 
their accumulation in the lapse of ages. A change of 6^' 
annually, such as the proper motion of the remarkable star 
<11 Cygni, would become manifest to the rudest observations 
in a very small number of years; but if its amount was 
liVi* the proper motion pf a Andromedse, instead of 6'^, it 
would require twelve times as long a period before the samC 
effect would be produced. Thus, if the interval which sepa¬ 
rated the £rst and last observations bad been 4 years, the accu¬ 
mulated change would have been 24'^ iu one case, and in the 
other; and if tlie possible error at each observation was 1", and 
if both of tiiem were assumed to be in excess or both in defect, 
the extreme possible error in one case would be 
the whole, whilst it would be sufficient to absorb the entire 
effect of the change in the other, and leave its very existence 
undetermined. But if the interval between the first and last 
observations had been 40 years instead of 4, and their possible 
errors the same as before, the limit of error in the first case 
would be xf^th, and in the second of the whole, tiius de¬ 
termining the value of the second of those changes to consider¬ 
able, and of the first to extreme, accuracy. 

The least consideration, however, of the principle of this 
process would show that much of its efficiency must depend 
upon the confidence which can be placed on the accuracy of 
the first observation, whether dependent upon the credit of 
the observer or upon the fulness of the details, both of the 
instrument employed and of the mode of employing it, by 
which its probable errors may be estimated: in making tlio 
second and last of the two with whicli it is required to 
be compared, it may naturally be presumed that cvciy 
advantage has been taken of the most refined resources of 
modem science and art. The reputation of Bradley, and a 
thorough examination and knowledge both of his instruments 
and methods, were as essential elements as the remoteness of 
their date, in the use which was made of them by Bessel, in his 
Fundamenta Astronomicey in deducing the most important con¬ 
stants in our astronomic^ corrections: and it was the identity 
both of the instrument um of the observer, and a perfect confi¬ 
dence in both, which made the compaiison of the observations 
made in youth and old age by the elder Herschel the basis of 
so many remarkable discoveries. 

Double stars were divided by Sir Wm. Herschel into four 
classes: the first class includes those whose distance does not 
exceed 4" ; the second those in which it ranges from 4" to 8"; 
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in die tkird from 8" to 16'' ; in the fourth ftam 16" to 32''* It 
18 only under peculiar circumstances tbit it was thou^ ne^^ 
Bary to notice those double stars whose distance is greater^ppua 
dS";- and their number is found rapidly to decrease as their dis¬ 
tant increases* Struve has increase^ within" the same limits 
of distance^ the number of these classes four to eight, subn 
dividing the first of them into, three, the first comprehending 
thoK very close double stars whose distance is less than IV and 
whioh can only be separated by the best telescopes, under cir¬ 
cumstances the most favourable for such observations. It was 
lilitchel^.the deviser of the celebrated Cavendish experiment, 
and the constructor of the apparatus made use of for that purr 
pose, a philosopher of great sagacity and of the most varied 
attainments*, who first called the attention of astronomers to 
the strong a priori evidence of the physical connexion between 
such stars which is afforded by their extreme vicinity to each 
other. If we suppose 4000 stars, which exceeds the number of 
those which are visible to the naked eye in our latitudes, to be 
distributed fortuitously over the sphere of the heavens, it is 
against probability, according to the doctrine of chances, that 
any two of their number should he found within the distance of 
1' from each other; again, if we should take the number of stars, 
as far as the fourteenth magnitude inclusive, 'to be 1,000,000, 
we should find, upon the same hypothesis, that it is against pro¬ 
bability that more than forty-eight binary combinations should 
be found amongst them within the distance of 32" from each 
other, and not oTie of that number within the distance of 4", or 
in the first of the four classes which Sir WUliam Herschel 
has adopted: if, therefore, we should suppose the number of 
double stars witlun those classes and limits of magnitude, 
to be 1000, we should be justified in concluding, in conformity 
with this result, that not more than 48 of those combinationa 
ore such as a mere fortuitous distribution would have^/ormed, 
the remaining 952 being due to arrangements implyliyg some 
physical cpnnexion of the stars which compose them; whilst, 
Ihmfore, we may presume that the first class of combinations 
is inerely optical^ the stars which severally compose them be- 
lon^ng to difierent orders of distances, in the second it origmates 
not in merely optical but real proximity, and is maintained by 
the agency of the same laws of mutual attraction whkk we 
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•,PhU. Trans. 1779, art. 67. p. 234. An Ihiquiiyinto toe Probable 
]gB^lax and Magnitude of toe J^xed Stars from the Quantity of Light 
vibteh they afford us, and the particular Circamstances of their Situa¬ 
tion. 
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rccogniae in onr pift&etary system: it being assumed that in all 
such ofises, differences o£ apparent magnitude are refemble 
either to differences of tke real magnit^c of the component 
stars or of the intensities of their intrineio br^btneas. 

We are not left, however, to the theory of probabilities uipne 
for the proofs of the nature of the connexion which oommoDly 
subsists between the members of a binary or ternary system m 
stars. In the list of d60 stars, whose proper motion^ Imve been 
assigned by Argclander, find 41 of their number which are 
recognised as binary systems, where the distance of the com¬ 
ponent stars does not exceed 32^'; in 40 of their number, the 
satellite^ or smaller star, when they are not equal to each other, 
has the same proper motion with the primary, and may 
be considered, therefore, as a member of the same system, and 
inseparably connected with it. The only combination, in the 
whole number, whose members may be presumed to be inde¬ 
pendent of each other, and therefore only optically conuooted 
is S Equulei, the proper motion of whose primary, amounting to 
0^^*308 annually, is not common also to its satellite. Again, of 
27 double stars, in the same catalogue, which arc distant from 
each other from 32'' to 7', we find 13, at least, including 40 
Eridani, with a proper motion eo large as 4"*08, which are 
physically connected with each other; of the remaining 14, 
5 are not sufiicicntly determined; whilst tliere ore 9 others, 
including those considerable stars, a Aquilse, Pollux, a Lyne, 
and a ^dromedse, whose members are only brought into ap¬ 
parent proximity to each other by the effects of perspective, 
inasmuch as the proper motion of the large star does not extend 
to that which, under other circumstances, we should be justified 
in considering as its satellite. It thus appears that the propor¬ 
tion of double stars which are physically connected, diminishes 
rapidly as their distance, at least beyond 32", increases. 

To the double stars of the southern hemisphere, which are 
not visible, or too near the horizon to be easily observed in our 
latitudes, it was not ^ssible to extend the same test of the 
nature of the connexion subsisting between them, •inasmuch 
as their propejr motions are generally either unknown, or very 
imper^ctly determined. The magnificent double star a Cea- 
tauri fonnff an exception to this remark: the stars which com¬ 
pose it are of the first and second magnitude respectively, a&d 
luge of their class. Professor Henderson* has assigned to them 
a common proper motion of 3"'58 annually, and a common par¬ 
allax of nearly Of all the known systems of the heavens, it 

* Hendersoo, Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, voL xi. p. 61. 
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ifl therefore the nearest to ub» the parallax assigned bj BeAlel 
to the almost equally remarkable system of 61 Cygni being not 
more than one third of this amount A distance of 21^'had 
>been assigned to the component stars by Lacaille, in 1750; and 
it ihs been yariously estimated by subsequent observers. Tho 
ch^es in its value, which Sir J. Herschel observed during his 
residence at the CapCi gave indications of a rapid orbital motion; 
whilst tho small amount of tho cor^sponding changes in the 
angle of position seemed to show that the plane of the orbit 
whroh describes passes not far from our own position in 
space. Vho absence of such an orbital motion in bodies not 
more distant from each other than the planet Uranus from the 
sun, would have been a fact subversive of all our conceptions of 
the universality of the law of gravitation. 

A comparison of observations of the positions of double stars, 
at an interval of less than twenty years, enabled Sir William 
Herschel, in two of the most remarkable of his memoirs *, to 
establish, beyond doubt or controversy, the nature of the con* 
nexion, at least in many cases, subsisting between them: he 
showed that they were revolving round each other in various 
periods, some of which were shorter than those of the remoter 
planets of our system. That their* orbits, also, were ellipses 
described under the influence X)f the ordinary law of gravita¬ 
tion, was a conclusion which could not fail to be suggested at 
the time the discovery was made, and which the further pro¬ 
gress of observation has fully conflrmed. It is a problem 
whose solution presents greater diflicultics in practice than in 
theory; for smdler errors in the measurement of the distances 
of the two stars than the most favourable observation can always 
avoid, are fatal to their use generally in the determination of the 
elements of the orbit; whilst those which affect the observed 


values of the angles of position, arising from the bias of the eye, 
and other causes both general and special, are still possibly, oven 
under the most favourable circumstances, so considerable, as to 
affect the results, when the planes of the orbits are not much 
inclined to tho visual line, with a danger of enormous errors. 

A very striking and instructive example of the uncertainty 
attending such investigations is afforded in the work before us. 
Ia the ^lebrated memoir of our author on the investigation of 
the orbits of double stars f, we find a calculation of the elements 
of tho orbit of y Virginia: it is a system of two nearly equal 
stars of the fourth magnitude, which were observed by Bradley, 


* Phil Trans. 1803 and 1804. 
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in 1718, as completely separated, and which appeared to him to 
be Situated in the line passing through, a and i ^thc same con* 
st^lation. By the aid of this very distant obserration, as well 
as of a more than usually complete succession of other measure^ 
by Tobias Mayer in 1756, his father, Struve, Dawes, South^ind 
himself, he was enabled to assign for its orbit an ell^se otWber 
great eccentridty, with a peri^ of nearly 513 yeoifs, and Whfim 
appeared to represent the past observations with more than usual 
accuracy. It was further predicted, that its penhelion, or 
astralt passage would take place at the beginning of the year 
1834, when the stars would be moving round each other With 
an angular velocity of 60° or 70° per annum, and be so close to¬ 
gether, as .to be nearly, if not altogether, inseparable but by the 
finest telescopes. It was soon after this critical period of its 
announced movements that he arrived at the Cipe of Good 
Hope: its position, liowever, being near the Equator, and seen 
over the sandy aud arid plain TOtween the observatory and 
Table Bay, no favourable opportunity for observing it occurred 
before the following Dcceml^r: it was then seen as a single star; 
and it was not before the middle of the year 1837 that a sensible 
lengthening, arising from the separation of the two stars, was 
observable, and an angle of position determined. It then ap¬ 
peared that the periastral passage had been delayed for neariy 
two years beyond the predicted time; and a revision of the 
elements of the orbit, founded upon a very careful discussion of 
all the observations, down to as late a period &s 1843, has 
shown that its orbit is an ellipse of nearly the same eccentricity, 
but of much smaller size th^ that which was first assigned tor 
it; that its period is only 182, instead of 513 years; that the. 
orbits first and last determined, though essentially different in 
position and magnitude, were nearly coincident throughout the 
portions of them descril^d in both cases from the firet of Sir 
William llerschcrs observations in 1781, down to those made 
in 18^. But whilst the observations of Bradley and Mayer, 
combined with those ivhich preceded tlie second of the above, 
periods, seemed to point out the selection of the larger of tha 
two ellipses as most nearly representing them, those which, 
followed it have rendered necessary the adoption of the smaller: 
thus presenting ‘ a curious example, and by no means the first 
‘ in the history of the progress of discovery, where of two possibla 
'Curses, each at the moment equally plausible, the wrong has 
* been chosen.’ 

It furnishes also a lesson which full of interest and instruc¬ 
tion, as inctilcating a becoming diffidence in the sufficiency oFon^ 
materials for determinations of this delicate and difficult nature, 
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derived ‘fA>&^ apparently most entitled^ to 

ctedht Yor it appears, ^rom a &z;^ul discussion of all the ob- 
Berv^^tottB which have beeh made of this remarkable double 
tftar, some 6f those which are worthy of the highest 
CDtupbratiOn, from the*welF*known accuracy and scrupulous 
gofllTfaith of thS observers, are neither reooncileaUe with the 
" results of theonr, ^or with other and nearly ootemporary 
observations, we are thus compelled, as it were, to adopt the 
conclusion, that there are some sources of error, in the determi- 
natiqu of angles of position, whether referrible to defects in the 
eye oT th^tobservenr or of the instrument employed, which are 
c^culatcd to throw no small degree of doubt and uncertainty 
upon the conclusions which are founded upon them: it is a 
dSect which nothing short of a long accumulation of observa¬ 
tions from different observers, which are found to be consistent 
with each other, can ever cftbctually remedy. 

If we suppose the stars to be distributed uniformly around us 
within distonces less than the space-penetrating power of the 
telescope by which they are observed, we should not only sec 
all the stars which the held of view can comprehend within its 
z*ange, but also determine, by the comparison of the numbers 
of those seen in different directions, the njlations of the pro¬ 
fundities in space to which they severally extend; for the 
cones, whose vertex is the eye, which bound the fields of view 
of a telescope extending, wherever they are directed, to the 
extreme limits of the stars in the system, will include within 
Ibem' conical spaces, and, therefore, in conformity with the hy¬ 
pothesis from which we started, numbers of stars, which are 
proportional to the cubes of their lengths. It will follow, 
therefore, that the cube roots of the numbers of stars which dif¬ 
ferent fields of view exhibit to us, will be proportionate to the 
profundity in space to which the stars severally extend, and, 
therefore, to the distances of those parts of the boundary of the 
sidereal system in which they severally terminate. It was for 
this reason that the process of numbering the stars in such fields 
of view was odled gauging the heavens by Sir William Herschel, 
and every such enumeration a gauge. If such gauges, therefore, 
were taken in every part of the heavens, or uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over them, they would furnish a series of measures by 
which the form at least, if not the actual range, of the bounding 
surfaces of the Milky Way, if such be the system to whidi afl 
our stars belong, might be completely defined and marked out. 

IJJie assumptions, however, upon which these conclusions are 
tended cannot be admitted without very material limitations: 
it is ^te certaii^ that the stars are not uniformly distributed 
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within the boundaries of the ^ which wa refin^th^ t end 

it is also very generally Admitted th^ no .telescope 
been brought to bear upon it suffidcntly powerm to |eMp,its 
remotest portions. We find, in fact, stf^s collected xA 
or grouped in masses of the most faried forms, 6ombinatloo& 
numbers, in every part of the heavens, whilst the iuterrlftiiig 
regions present every intermediate gmd^on, from extrWe 
fertility to absolute barrenness Sir J. Herschel, in the southern 
hemisphere, has noticed 51, out of a series o^ 2229 uniformly 
distributed gauges, where no star, or one only of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth magnitude, is to be found; thus mdica;tiiig th<^ exiltenoe 
of numerous porosities or vacuities of greater^ or less extent in 
the great system which they form. And even in the luminous 
band of the heavens, where the stars are found in their ^atest 
condensation, wc find the most extreme variations in their num¬ 
bers : in some places, and those of considerable extent, they are 
much too crowded to be reckoned; in others, as in the Great Coal- 
sack and elsewhere, they fall below the average pknituife, which 
a comparison of all the gauges throughout the heavens would 
afford. It would appear to follow, therefore, that if we are to 
make use of such gauges, in whatever regions of the heavens 
they are taken, as our basis for measuring the lengths of the 
axes of the conical spaces embraced in our fields of view, which 
are included within the limits of the great system whose focm 
we are seeking to determine, we must not be guided so much 
by the numbers of stars in particular gauges, as by the average 
result of those which are given by the immediately surrounding 
regional But even such precautions would be useless, if the 
telescopes which we used were not sufficiently powerful to show 
all, or nearly all, the stars which arc include in each field of 
view; or, in other words, if the extent of the conical space into 
which it penetrated did not reach the limits of the system which 
is under our examination. In many parts of the Milky "Way, 
Bir William Herschel found that the plenitude of the gauges 
increased with the increase of the power of his telescopes, and 
saw no apparent limit to this augmentation, the nebulosity, or 
Suspectod nebulosity, of one telescope being resolved into stars 
by the superior power of another. The regions of the galaxy 
vrhose hunts were thus apparently inaccessible to his forty-feet 
refieotor, he has pronounc^, on one occasion, to he fathomless*; 
thus appearing to abandon, partially at least, the views of an 
opposite character whidi his earlier gauges and examinations of 
the constitution of our sidereal system induced him to form. 


* Phil Trans. 1818, p. 463. 
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The gaug^ wbioL w«re^ by &r J. Herechel ia tiio 
iouthern hemisphere were ^tributed pretty uniformly over the 
surface of the heavensi being taken upon successive meridians 
dist^ ten minutes and upon parallels distant 30') from each 
othen an average of fifteen or sixteen ,bein^ taken upon eadi 
merilhan: their results show that the distribution of the southern 
starS) as had been shown by Sir William Hersdiel with respect 
to the northern) has a marked and systematic reference to the 
Galactic circle: if we take the poles of this circle, which are 
situated, one in 47“ K. A. and 116® N. P. O., and the other 
in 12^ 47“ R. A. and 64® N. P. 0., and divide the hemi¬ 
spheres around them into zones of 15° in breadth, wc shall find 
the average gauges, or number of stars in each field, in the suo- 
cessive zones thus formed as we recede from this circle towards 
its south pole, to be 59*06, 26*29, 13*49, 9*081, 6*62, and 6*05 
respectively, whilst the corresponding numbers to the north are 
51*28, 23*47, 14*46, and 7*71, omitting the two last, of which 
no sufficient records arc given. Nothing can be more striking 
than the correspondence of these numbers, and the rapidity of 
their decrease as we recede from the plane of greatest condensa¬ 
tion, where the ^uges are found to reach an average of seventy- 
four stars to a field: it is sufficiently remarkable also, that the 
law of distribution which is thus shown to prevail, considered 
apart from some irregularities, which arc rather local than syste¬ 
matic, is not very different from that which would arise from an 
equal distribution of stars in the space comprehended between 
two surfaces nearly parallel to the plane of the Galactic circle. 

If, instead of compaiing the rates of decrease of the total 
number of stars which appear in the gauges as wc recede from 
the Milky Way, we proceed to class them according to their 
magnitudes, we shall meet with results which tend greatly to 
confirm the views which we have just stated respecting the 
general form and constitution of this system: if the comparison 
be confined to stars of the first seven magnitudes, we find them, 
apart from some local irregularities, almost equally distributed 
in all directions, with no discoverable tendency to condensation 
towards a central plane; for stars of the eighth or next inferior 
order, tliis tendency is hardly sensible:. it is clearly manifested, 
though not large with those of the ninth magnitude, more so 
with those of the tenth; it reaches, between its extreme limits, 
a ratio of nearly three to one w ith stars of the eleventh mag¬ 
nitude, but becomes most marked and decided with those of the 
inferior orders, attaining a ratio of nearly 15 to 1, for stars of 

magnitudes, in receding from the Galactic circle to a parallel 
at the distance of 60®. Wc sliall state the conclusions which 
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seem neo^ssarilr to follow from Bach compariBoaBy in the #ordi 
ef Sir J. HoTBchel: — ‘ 

'' < Ist. That the larger stars are really nearer to us (taken en ma$S^ 
and without denying individual exceptions) than the smaller OiieS* 
Were this not the case, were there really among the infinite iiiul|itiide 
of stars, constituting the remoter regions of the galaxy, nunftrous 
individuals of extravagant size and brightnessi as compared with tiie 
generality of those around then^, so as to overcoftic the effect of die* 
tancc, and to appear to us as largo stars, the probability of their 
occurrence in any given region wot^d increase with the total apparent 
density of stars in that region, and would result in a preponderance 
of consid^ahle stars in tlic Milky Way, beyond what the heavens 
really present, over its whole circumference. 2dly. Tliat the depth 
at which our system is plunged in the sidereal stratum constituting 
the galaxy, reckoning from the southern surface or limit of that 
stratum, is about equal to that distance which oh a general average 
corresponds to the light of a star of the ninth or tenth magnitude, 
and certainly does not exceed that corresponding to the eleventh.* 

The first of the two methods adopted by Sir J. Herschel for 
the purpose of determini^ accurately the relative magnitudes of 
stars, is named by him ‘ The method of sequences.’ It is an ex*- 
tensiou of the naked eye comparisons which his father was accus¬ 
tomed to make, by which a star was directly compared with one 
or two others which appeared to be exactly or nearly of the same 
lustre, so as to enable a future observer to satisfy himself whe¬ 
ther any change or none had taken place since the first obser¬ 
vation. In this method, however, we effect the same object, 
and much more, by including all the more conspicuous stars, 
or, in fact, all that are visible to the naked eye, in a series 
descending in the inverse order of their brightness, with nu- 
mcriciil values attached to them extending as far as two decimal 
places, the integral whole numbers being those which designate 
its order in the common classification. For this purj)ose, a suc¬ 
cession of stars, on a perfectly clear night, was picked out by 
actual inspection of the heavens, from the laigest visible to one 
of the foiulh or fifth magnitude, and noted down in a list, in a 
vertical column, leavmg larger or smaller intervals, according 
to the best rough estimate that could be formed of their dif¬ 
ference of magnitude: these intervals were then filled up, as far 
as practicable, by stars in an unbroken chain of downwm^ gra¬ 
dation, placing each newly-added star, by actual cumparison 
with its neighbours, in its proper order, until it was no longer 
possible to insert fresh stars with certainty between the mem¬ 
bers of this series. 

From the forty or Mtyprimafy sequences which were formed 
by this process, a series of corrected sequences were deduced. 
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i> wlutd^^tbe Mm were turai^^e^ in an order embodjiag 
united evidence which they nfiferded: and again^ hy the partial 
or entire combination of eereral such corrected Bcquenoee, a 
Tiormal sequence woe formed, in which all the stars which admit 
of mutual direct comparisons, and those only, are arranged in 
the precise order of their magnitudes. To the stars in this list 
we assign, first, th|; cdagnitudes in the catalogues, and then pro¬ 
ceed, by successive processes of interpolation,—which are not 
capable of being very shortly described,'—to obtain a series of 
numerical values, proceeding in the order of the magnitudes 
which observation has already assigned to them. A^in, by 
the introduction of the numerical values of the stars, thus de¬ 
termined, into the several corrected sequences, wc are enabled 
to assign, by a similar interpolation, numericsd values to the 
stars includ^ between them, which were not previously assigned; 
and inasmuch as the same stars will frequently present them¬ 
selves in several sequences, wo get a final result by taking the 
mean of all the values thus given, which tends more and more 
to make the succession of numerical values approximate to a 
correct representation of the succession, at least, if not of the real 
ma^itudes of the stars to which they are severally assigned. 

A catalogue of stars arranged by the ‘ method of sequences,’ 
by giving to each of them its proper place, within very small 
limits of error, in the order of succession of their magnitudes, 
would enable all future observers to detect with great readiness 
and certainty, any variation which was sufficient to disturb it; 
it would become, therefore, like the catalogues of other elements, 
a fixed and permanent record, by which their past and present 
conditions might always be compared with each other. 

But, though a catalogue thus formed would present the stars 
in the order of their magnitudes, it would by no means follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that the numencal values which it 
assims to them would increase in the same proportion as their 
hrij^tnesses diminish, or that any relation beyond that of 
greater or lees would exist amongst them. The fact is, that we 
know little or nothing of the principles upon which the original 
classification was founded: we find the same number attached 
to every star from Sirius to Spica, though, photometrically 
speaking, the first is probably six times as bright as the last, 
and we may fairly presume that a similar vagueness prevsdls in 
every other part of the scale. It is obviously impossible alto¬ 
gether to obliterate the effects of this indetermination in tiie 
real signification and value of the fixed numbers of the scale, 
however carefully the interpolation of the numerical values of 
the Stan which ore included between them, may be made; but 
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'it ifl no inconaiderable* step ia advance to be assured at least 
that thejr oorreotly express nieetasian, if they fail to express 
gradation. It was wi^ a view of ascertdning how fsr this 
seoond object was attained, that Sir J. Herschel instituted a 
series of photometrical obaervationB on the relative br^^tneasea 
of stars. 

We shall not attempt to describe the apparatus which be 
made use of for this purpose. It has much in common with that 
which Steinheil of Munich was employing for similar observa¬ 
tions, at the same time Avith those of our author, and when 
circumstances made it impossible that any communication oonld 
exist between them. A glass prism is used to receive and deflect 
the light of the moon, by total reflection at its base into a 
direction which is coincident, or nearly so, with tliat of a star, 
with wliich it is required to be compared: the light thus det* 
fleeted is received upon a lens of short focus, from wliioh it 
emanates as from a star: and by removing the lens to a suf- 
fleient distaneq from the eye, by the arrangements of the in¬ 
strument, the artificial star thus formed, and the real star under 
comparison, are brought into immediate apposition with each 
other, and are viewed simultaneously by the two e^es, as of 
];)erfectly equal brightness: the distance of the lens from the 
eye is noted, and the same process is repeated with another star, 
and the distance of the lens is similarly noted; it wiU then 
obviously follow that the brightnesses of the artificial star in 
the two cases, and therefore, of the two stars with which they 
are severally equalised, will be inversely proportional to the 
squares of the distances of the lens from the eye: thus, if such 
distance be in one case one foot, and in the other two, the quan¬ 
tities of light emanating in the two cases &om the artifleial, 
and therefore from the stars, or, in other words, their mag¬ 
nitudes, will be in the proportion of one to four. 

The results which were given by this method for the same 
night, when the circumstances were favourable, were consistent 
and satisfactory: not so when those of different nights were 
compared with each other; for it was found that no formula was 
competent to express the relative light of the mOon for its different 
elongations from the sun. The illumination also of the ground of 
the sky on which a star is seen projected, greatly affects the im¬ 
pression produced by a star upon the eye, and forms another 
element of difficulty in the attempt to conveH comparative into 
absolate photometric measures. Many of these difficulties, os 
well as others, which, in very bright moonlight, affect comparative 
as well as absolute measures, would be got over, as suggested by 
Sir J. Herschel, by using Jupiter as the standard luminary 
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Inst^ of the moon and in her absence; and he expresses his' 
retest that the idea of such a change had not oocurm to kkn 
ymetk it might have been serviceable. 

The comparison of the photometric measures afforded hj the 
astromcfer with the numerical values of the magnitudes given 
by the method of sequences, would seem to free the latter from 
much of the arbitrarjr character which they might otherwise be 
suspected to possess. If we take the light of a Centauri as the 
utiit of our pbotometrical measures, and a Orionis as the unit of 
our conventional magnitudes, and if we form an interpolated 
curve where the values of the numbers of the first series arc 
ordinqtes, and those of the second ahscusm^ und if we denote 
generally the first by y, and the second by we shall find 
them almost exactly represented throughout both series, os far 
as they proceed in common, by the remarkable equation 

(x-\- v'2 —l)®y=:l. 

If we should suppose, therefore, the numerical values which 
are conventionally assigned to the stars, by the*method of se¬ 
quences, to be increased by -\/2 —1, or 0*4142, the new scale of 
magnitudes tkence arising will represent the distanceSf from our 
system^ of the respective stars tb which they are ascribed^ on the 
supposition of an intrinsic equality in the light of the stars them’- 
selves. Such an alteration in the scale of magnitudes would 
leave their order of succession, the only object of practical 
utility to which it is applicable, altogether undisturbed, and 
would otherwise produce so little alteration in the habits or 
language of astronomers, as hardly to deserve consideration. In 
such a scale of conventional distances rather than of magnitudes, 
a Centauri would become the unit of both scales, and would 
be considered as the normal star of the first magnitude, whilst 
a Gruis would become that of the second, k Orionis of the third, 
% Hydras of the fourth, and B Volantis of the fiftL A similar 
examination of the stars of the northern hemisphere has been 
partially executed by Sir J, Herschd since his return from the 
Cape, with a view of connecting them, their magnitude and 
light, by the same law: the correspondence between them was 
sufficiently complete, for all stars included in common sequences 
which attmned a considerable altitude in both hemispheres; it 
waa less so, as might have been expected, for stars which were 
low in one series of observations, and high -in the other; their 
poritiou in the scale of magnitudes being lower, the less tl^cir 
elevation above the horizon. 

The ring of Saturn and the orbits of his satellites were suf- 
fieietttly open during the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, to prescut 
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a very favourable opportunity £3ir observing them. Bessel had 
determined the elements and perturbations of the sixth satellite, 
which is much the largest and mopt easily observable; those of 
the others were almost entirely uidmown. The observations of 
Sir J. Hersohel, for winch his instruments were peculiarly 
adapted, have supplied this deficiency, more or less completely, 
with respect to all the others, except the interior and sm^eat of 
all, of whidi only one very doubtful observation is recorded: it 
is the most important contribution which bos been made to their 
theory since the period of their first discoveiy- 

The satellites of Saturn have been sometimes desi^ated by 
the order of their succession from the centre, and sometimes from 
without, the sixth satellite of one astronomer becoming the 
second of another, and similarly for the other satellites: in order 
to avoid the ambiguities arising from this practice, a source of 
frequent error and mistake. Sir J. Herschel proposes to give 
them specific names, and which he naturally sought for in the 
alliances of the venerable Deity to whom they owe allc^nce. 

* As Saturn, however, devoured his children, his family could 

* not be assembled around, him, so that the choice lay among his 

* brothers and sisters, the Titans and Titanesses. The name of 

* lapctuB seemed indicated by the obscurity and remoteness of the 

* exterior satellite, Titan by the superior size of the Huygenian; 

* whilst the three female appellatives, Ehea, Dionc, and Tethys, 

* seem to class together the three intermediate Cassiuian sutel- 
‘ lites. The two minute and interior ones seemed appropriately 

* characterised by a return to the male appellatives, Enceladus 
^ and Mimas, chosen from a younger and inferior, though still 

* superhuman, brood.’ The less legitimate descendants of J upiter, 
for whom a higher destiny has not been already secured, might 
advantageously supply a similar nomenclature for bis satellites: 
whilst the obscure attendants of Uranus and Neptune might 
seek for their designations iu other and less conspicuous mcml^rs 
of the heathen mythology. 

The length to which this review has alreaded proceeded pre¬ 
vents us noticing tWo remaining chapters of this work on the 
Comet of Halley and the Solar Spots. The facts which are dis¬ 
closed, particularly in the first of them, are so remarkable, and 
the speculations to which they give rise are so full of novelty and 
interest, that we propose to make them hereafter the subjects 
of a separate notice; it would be impossible, without extending 
tins article to a very unreasonable length, to do any justice to 
their importance. 

Sir J. Herschel has long occupied, in the estinuition of his 
countrymen, the first place amongst our living astronomy and 
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philosophers; and the pablication of the work before ns cannot 
ml to add to the security and pennanenoe of the rank which he 
holds. No other work^ in Uter time^, has embraced so wide a 
field of labours, or one which had preriously been so little oul- 
tovatod and examined; he has left it, after reaping an ample 
bartest of discoreries, not in a state of barrenness and exhaus¬ 
tion, but capable of yiel<hng, to those who bring to bear Upon 
it instruments of equal or greater power, and apply them with 
equivalent perseverance and skill, a rich and certain return for 
their exertions. The decade of years which has already elapsed 
since these observations were mode is sufficient, where changes 
are in progress, to make the more considerable of them manifest 
by their accumulation, os well as to ^vc additional accuracy and 
certainty to the measurements which he has recorded, where no 
such changes Have taken place: but, unfortunately, those of our 
southern observatories, which are in active operation (for that 
of Paramatta is absolutely dormant), have no adequate instru¬ 
mental means at their command for such on undertaking. The 
Cape observatory is furnished with excellent meridional instru¬ 
ments, which are applied to an excellent use by Mr. Maclear, 
one of the most useful and indefatigable of our astronomers, in 
the formation of an accurate and comprehensive catalogue of 
southern stars, a work of almost indispensable use and import¬ 
ance : but the further advancement of stellar astronomy requires 
equatorial instruments of great optical power, furnished with 
clock movements and every other appliance, like the Northumber¬ 
land telescope at Cambridge; or that of Mr. Cooper, of Markree; 
or that of Sir James South, at Kensington; or that constructed 
by Frauenhofer at Pulkowa, in order to subjeeb double stars 
and other objects to a constant re-examination, mor^ particularly 
in those cases where the existence of orbital movements is either 
known or suspected. The prosecution of these researches, how¬ 
ever, even with these additions to such establishments, would 
still be incomplete, in the absence of reflectors of equal power 
with that whi<^ Sir J. Herschel employed. But the public is 
still in ignorance of the methods employed by himself and his 
father for preparing and polishing their xxurrors; and it would 
require a combination of the acquirements of the astronomer 
and the artist, as in their case and that of Lord Bosse and Mr. 
Lonell, in any person who shall attempt to use them. 

This great and truly naticmal work was undertaken and com¬ 
pleted by Sir J. Herschel entirely at his own expense. He re- 
emved no public aid, and the littie that was ofiem, we believe, 
he dedin^ The late Dtdce of Northumberland, a liberal 
enconrager and patron of science, offered him a large sum towards 
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the expenses of the publication of his labours. It was accepted 
in the same spirit in which it was offered^ not with a view of 
lessening the burden which he had undertaken to bear upon hie, 
own shoulders# but for the purpose of adding to the number and 
finish of the elaborate engravings of nebulte and other olgoots of 
interest which it contains# and of its gratuitous distribution 
amongst public institutions and men of science. The engage¬ 
ment# which the noble proposer of this offer did not live to oom*- 
plete# has been fulfilled# as could not have been doubted, hj the 
excellent and munificent nobleman who inherits his name and 
honours. 


Since the above observations were placed in the hands of tho 
printer, we have received an extract from the ‘ Proceedings of 
* the Royal Irish Academy#’ cont^ning an account of the present 
condition of the Earl of Rossc’s great telescope by the Rev. Dr. 
Robison of Armagh. It is impossible to estimate too highly 
the new views which it opens to us of tho constitution of the 
heavens. With a power of 830, it completely resolved the groat 
nebula of Orion, os well as all the other nebulas to which it was 
applied# displaying, in some cases, spiral and other arrangements 
in them which open a wide field for the most interesting sih^cu- 
lations. It showed the extreme stars in tho profoundest ports 
of the Milky Way of a notable size and brightness; thus a|)- 
pearing not only to prove that it is not fathomless# but also that 
the telescope possessed a space penetrating power which is much 
greater than is rcconcileable with Giber’s hypothesb of tho im¬ 
perfect transparency of the celestial spaces. It is the dawn of 
a new era in sidereal astronomy. 


Abt. VI.— 1, 1LutH di Lombardia. Di Massimo d’Azeglio- 
12mo. Firenze: 1846. 

2. Austrian Assassinations in Lombardy. By Massijio d’Aze- 
GLjo. Edited by Fortunato Pbandi. Translated from 
the Italian. 8vo. London: Newby# 1848. 

3. II ventidue Marzo, primo Giorno delV Indipendenza Lombarda 
(a daily newspaper). Fol. Milano: 1848. 

4. Lombardy^ the Pope, and Austria. By George Bowte^ 
Esq.# D. C. L. &C. London: Ridgways# 1848. 

HEK the ministers of the Allied Powers# relieved from the 
^ * fear of Napoleon# — thanks chiefly to English blood and 

English money—were at last allowed# in 1814 and 1815# to sit 
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down widi ft light heart, if not with a tranquil conscience, to 
allot the square miles of territoiy, with its thousands of inkabit^ 
antif of which their masters had become possessed as deliverers, 
and of which they were going to dispose as owners, a few states¬ 
men raised their unheeded voices agmnst that ancient abuse of 
force> which alone seemed dictating the new arrangements. Na¬ 
poleon could scarcely have done worse. In vain was it urged that 
every principle of justice and policy required the restoratiou of 
an independent Polish nation—that l^guage, race, religion, 
character, rendered it impossible for the Bel|pans ever to amal¬ 
gamate with the Dutch, or the Italians with the Austrians — 
that Spun and Sicily had merited, at our hands particularly, to 
be preserved from the selfish cruelty of the Bourbons — that the 
elder branch of that family, with its traditions, its bigotry and 
its sure reactions, would never be permanently accepted by the 
French, on whom it was forced by conquerors. All this was 
urged in vain. The pacificators of the world relied on their 
bayonets, on their police, and on the support which they expected 
from each otlier in virtue of the Holy Alliance. Germany 
required a little management; and the fathers of their people 
in that country adopted the ftdvice of old Guido da Montefeltro 
to Boniface VIII., — 

‘Lunga proraessa con 1* attender corto 
Trionfar ci faia nell* alto seggio; * 

and they acted accordingly. Constitutions and free govern¬ 
ments were lavishly promised; but when the fulfilment of these 
promises was claimed, the sovereigns met their subjects with an 
altered countcnahicc. At one time popular claims were parried 
with the dexterity of low attomies and the coolness of swindlers; 
at another, put down with the fierceness of banditti. An as¬ 
sembly of despots at Frankfort reduced the weak sovereigns of 
Germany to the condition of vassals; and the detestable tri¬ 
bunals of Mayence proved themselves the worthy successors 
of the imperial torturers of Katisbon. 

As often as those, who had foreseen and foretold the conse¬ 
quences of this conduct, have reminded its advocates of their blind¬ 
ness, the latter have deemed it a sufiBcient answer to say, that 
Europe has enjoyed four and thirty years of peace. ‘ Peace has 
* lasted thirty-tJiree or thirty-four years.’ We may be allowed to 
ask, what are the signs and fruits of peace ? Has it been peace in 
France, where, since 1814, the country has witnessed only a suc¬ 
cession of revolutions— the flight of Louis XVIII., his second 
restoration by foreign powers, the dethronement of his successor, 
thftiftxpulsion of his line, the transfer of the crown to an elected 
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tlM dgnmst^, «nd>4iie proebunMiaii df* 

republic f Soe i£<lieeBi pcaoe m Spain, whoM^ ia^^pike 6f >di# 
fen>eiQUe procbedieg* of Ferditiaaa yiL> * dnuoonitlo 
ooivtti]tu(Kni bod to orertbxoim that very tFmnob'nktioi^ 
whK^ whea 4 O 0 et uhable tp maintain itc own finedom,-ailoired 
ita^ to beiffoade the oppretaor of that of others a|^ ' wl ie jw, 
after aU| the oid^rofeucoesuon to the throne L*been<Auaxg|dd^ 
a couetitutiona] monarchy^ or at least what is meant bw 
Buoh» established ? Has it been peace in the Xetherlands, w^ere 
Holhmd and Belgium have been separated?—in Poland, wbm 
the Ifvst vestiges of its nationality have been drowned in 
blood of her cl^dren?—in Italy, where their attempted re'^ola- 
tions have outnumbered their years of peace, and where for 
every boasted month of peace uere has been more, far more* 
than one illustrious victim ? 

In the mean time what was done or doing from one end of 
the Continent to the other, towards thp improvement of the 
condition of the people ? Were they won over to loyalty by 
the blessings of patei^ governments? Were they less taxed? 
Wore aripies less numerous, or the police less active? Was the 
press more free» and men of letters and liberal opinions more 
encouraged, or even more safe from persecution, tiian befcttte ? 
Were judges made independent ? Was education, in any proper 
sense of the word, forwarded, and the necessary steps taken to 
secure to future generations the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty? 

These are questions to which the present state of Europe is 
an all sufficient answer. In too many places the benefits or 
peace have not got beyond the mere absence of dangers from 
without, by fire and sword and hostile armies. Yet surely the 
name of peace would not be so blessed were its natural fruits 
negations cmly. And, when nations were said to be emanci¬ 
pated, something more than a feeUng of national independence 
should have marked the difierenoe in their conditions under the 
two systems,—honourably distiuguishing their condition, such M 
it had become under their new or native princes, from whatUt 
had been under the French. Unhappily, in some cases, there 
waa not even the pride of national independence to fall back on. 
Those who onginated these evils by their political arrange- 
mepts,thate not the virtue to confess their error: * it is, forsooth^ 

* the whole of civiHsed Europe wludi is to blame, not they i 
< Europe Ought to have been loyal, peacefril, happy, ai^ satisfied} 

* if she is mot, it is her own fault’ That there have been great 
faults somewhere, either mismanagement or nusconducti ^ ootr 
Belf-eviticnt And, in this altematite, wo always prefest, wHh 
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Burke, to presume in favour of the people gainst their govcni- 
inente: the one is changed so much more easily tlian the other. 
In the present instance, it is true that even those who had some 
knowledge of the feelings of discontent prevailing on the Con¬ 
tinent, have been surprised at its extent and intensity. They 
wer8 noVprepared for hearing not only that Brance and Prussia, 
with most of tho minor German States and Italy, were in a 
state of revolution, but that Vienna itself had determined on 
Austria being no longer the model of oppressive and tyrannical 
governments. It was not surely for want of precautions that 
Mettemich and Sedlenytski were obliged to fly from the capital 
of the country which they had governed without control for so 
many years. They had never modified, or held out the slightest 
hope that they would ever modify, their system under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Wc see the consequence; and trust that govern¬ 
ments to the end of time may profit by the example. TIic 
weight of public indignation descended on that system and it 
was annihilated without a struggle. 

The effect of such portentous news on Italy would always 
have been great. Upon this occasion it was prodigious,— owing 
to the spirit of nationality lately awakened by the Pope, as well 
as to the state of imtation which the conduct of the Austrians 
in Lombardy had excited over the wliolc Peninsula. The Italians 
had two great sources of dissatisfaction; either of which has 


been, ere this, as it ought to be, a cause in itself of mighty 

P olitical revolutions: foreign usurpation, and bad government. 

t is true that only a small part of Italy was under the direct 
away of Austria: but it was by Austrian power that the other 
ItaUan governments were directed and upheld—and were known 
and felt to be so. ‘ In 1816 the king of Naples was prohibited, 
' by en^ement, from conceding a constitution to his subjects. 
* Austria has extracted a treaty to the same effect from the king 
' of Sardinia, and from every prince in Italy* .... GChe sure 
* instinct of despotism instructs the Austrians that were there a 


* square mile south of the Alps, clearly independent and con- 

* stitutionaliscd, Lombardy is gone. The Neapolitans having 

* nevertheless set up a constitution in 1820, Austria immediately 
^ suppressed it by force of arms. Again Austria interfered in 

* 1821, in Piedmont. In 1831, and again in 1832, with the 
‘ same object and the same resui^, she bore down upon the 

* Papal ^ States: Italy is thus in effect nothing better than a 

^ Ci^pine Austria, Its ordinary policy is Austrian.The 

* native governments arc everywhere enslaved and trammelled 

* by Austrian agents.It is Austria which makes out the 

* catalogue of proscriptions, when what she calls order is rc- 
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* stored. It ia Austria which assumes the office of jailor to the 
^ other states, and claims the custody of their vittims in her 
^ dungeons.'— (Ed. Bev. Iv. 376.) So much for foreign don^* 
nation. As to bad governments,—the badness of those of Italy 
was so notorious, that we have no occasion, we believe, to ad-» 
duce a word of proof. In some parts of Italy the gowxnoieuts 
were worse than in others: but they were all bad; and, as we 
observed on a former occasion, ^ on the whole it may be truly 

* stated that there is no comer of Italy which is not qualified for 
a much better government than it enjoys.’—(Ib. 388.) The 

Papal government had, in those times, * raised itself to the bad 

* eminence of being decidedly the worst and weakest t>f all the 

* other governments in Italy, the least disposed to satisfy the 

* reasonable requests of its subjects when preferred as humble 
^ suitors, the least able to resist their just demands when insisted 
‘ on by arms.’ — (Ib. 378.) It is to the bad faith of the late, 
as much as to the honesty of the present Pope, that Italy owes 
the* first prospect of regeneration, on which she can rely. 

The Austrian invasion of the Papal States in 1831 was all 
but causing at the time a general war; indeed, it was prevented 
only by the great powers—Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Bussia—changing into an European intervention 
the intervention which Austria had undertaken by herself and 
for her own objects. The five powers, after the usual amount 
of protocols and conferences, addressed, in May 1831, a note to 
the Pontifical government; which, ‘ although indefinite, as might 
‘ be expected, and imperfect in its terms, nevertheless, on some 
^ points was sufficiently clear. It demanded the creation of n 

* central board, charged with the revision of all the branches of 

* administration, to act as a council of state and consist of the 

* most distinguished citkens. It required also that a provincial 
^ and communal council sliould be established upon the principle 

* of popular representation; that a new civil and criminal Icj^s- 

* lation should be introduced, more simple and in some con* 

* formity with the knowledge of the age. Lastly, th(i secular- 

* isation of employments; in other words, that laymen should 

* not be altogether excluded by law from all afiairs of the 

* least importance.’—(lb. 379.) His Holiness promised to fol¬ 
low this good advice; but, emboldened by the connivance and 
countenance of Austria, he ^o completely forgot his promises, 
that hq would appear to have absolved himself from the per¬ 
formance of every one of them. We have no space to qnter 
into particulars; but shall content ourselves with assuring our 
readers that the government of Gregory XVL became worse 
than that of any pf Ids predecessors, and that nothing but tho 
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fear of. ^^rian ba^onejts French aeqnieflcenoe kept the 
eubUfitrnf Oie Pope {torn attemAtinfi: to dethrone a sovereign 


uio Pope attem^tmg to dethrone a sovereign 
ppjMty in ^kom thej saw no signs of either honesty or religion. 

* To Pins IX.» his successoi^ the praise cannot be denira of 
an up^ht and just man, as well as a pious and sincere 
Christian. He had witnessed and, as far as he could, had alle¬ 
viated, before his elevation to the throne, the oppresdon which 
cnish^ the Papal states; and he was aware that a deep abhors 



in lus spintual capacity, was assuming a more deterthmed cha¬ 
racter every day* He could not conceal from himself that the 
cause of iM this was principally the political faithlessness 
which we have just described; and he at once resolved to act 
hon^tly, as others ought to have done before him. Accordingly, 
with great prudence, with great caution, and with great single¬ 
ness of purpose, he endeavoured to carry out the suggestions 
made to his predecessor by the five powers in May 1831, an^ to 
dear the tiara, if he could not clear his predecessor, from the 
charge, but too well proven, of having wilf^y broken faith with 
the people. The present Pope did neither more nor less. He 
neiwer deserves bl^e as a rash innovator, a ra£cal reformer, a 


firebrand, and so forth, nor the extravagant prmses which have 


been lavished on him as having been of himself the regenerator 
and liberator of Italy: he is a plain honest man, who most pro¬ 
bably did not see the consequences of his honesty, or, if he did, 
smd to himself ‘ fiat justitia mat coelum.’ 

There are Italians in this country who had an opportunity 
of expressing, in 1831, a deliberate opimon on the consequences 
likely to flow from the execution of the reforms recommended 
in the note of May. Their opinion was, that by joining in the 
recommendation Austria either was blind or meant to pursue 
and urge a vc^ different line of policy from what she had 
hitherto pursued and urged. Since it was easy to foresee, that 
such improvements at Kome could not fail to produce a most 
sdutary effect on the rest of Italy. Austria, on her part, lost 
little time in removing whatever doubt Italian politicians might 
be feeling on the course of her future policy. She aided and 
abetted the late Pope in breaking his word: and by so doing 
she proclaimed to Italy and the world that she would neither 
im|ih>ve her own administration ne^ allow other Italian powers 
to itttprove thrirs. What was foreseen in 1831, took place as 
a nattter of course in 1847, The sovereigns of two of the 
beet administered Italian states, Piedmont and Tuscany, deter¬ 
mined on following the steps of Pius IX. They Wisely resolved 
that there should be no room for invidious comparison, when 
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the condition of their subjecta and that of ihei^ U^^boUr-f 
should oonie to be considered side bv side. Austsin pilt neitelf* 
as of old| at the head of the stationary faction '^nich \rwAi 
hear of no change; and whidh was as ready noW} as in fothicr 
times, to stir up a|l passions, lay hold of all instriments, and go 
aU lengths, at whatever risk to their own honour or the pubuc 
good. The imbecile and cruel Bourbon who still sits on the 
tlironc of Naples—the Duke of Modena, Francis V., the worthy 
son of Francis IV.*,—and the libertine crack-braine^ Dukef of 
Farnsa, took the Austrian side. From that moment, and for the 
first time after some hundred years, there was in Italy, not 
only a nation oppressed on the one side and her foreign oppres¬ 
sors on the other, but there were princes on the side of the 
nation. It was a gigantic stride towards the dcliTcranoe of 
Italy, and the country is indebted to Pius IX. for it. lie it 
was who broke up the petty holy alliance of Italian signors. 

Ko part of the Italian people was more keenly alive to the 
difference between a national and improving government and a 
foreign despotic oppression, than the Lombards and the inhabitants 
of the other provinces immediately subject to Austria. Whilst 
they themselves were left under the harrow, under the galling 
and insulting rule of the steady and unswerving Viennese bureau¬ 
cracy, they 1^ mow only to look over their border—and they 
would see the subjects of the Pope, of the King of Sardinia, and 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, governed by Italians and rapidly 
advancing their political condition. It docs not follow because 
the Papal States had been worse governed before than Lombardy 
and Venice, that Lombardy and Venice were governed well. ' 
They who felt where the shoe pinched were of a totally different 
opinion; and we hope our readers will agree with us in thinking 
that four or five millions of dissatisfied people arc more likely to 
be correct in the appreciation of a government which they 
have detested for years and against which they have repeatedly 
risen, than our travelling gentry; who, without knowing much 
of the language, very little of the manners and feelings, aUd 
nothing at all of the parochial, municipal, and customary laws | 

* It was of him that we had occasion to speak many years ago in 
the following terms: — * The secret strings of the Austrian police are 

* in the management of the fal||p and ferocious Duke of Modena^ .. • 

' who has det^tod by proclamation that in cases of treason legal evi- 

* deuce would not be deemed necessary for conviction.... is a 

* perfect specimen of the Italian princes of the Idth century.* {Ed* 
Rev. Tol. Iv. p. 376. and 387.) Tiiose, who have had the misfortune 
to know both, say, that the father was in every respect better than 
the son. 
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of a country, offer themselyes, neverthelCBS, as witnesses on the 
merits of its institutions and its administratire system. 

’ There is no nation more disposed than ourselves to treat with 
contempt the opinions that foreij^ers venture to express on our 
government and social policy: while there is none more disposed 
to pass judgment on those of foreign states. A foreigner paying 
us a flying visit and ju^ing only from appearances, might have 
been Inclined to tMnk that Great Britain was wantonly and 
, wilfully i^ing her happiness and liberties by the Reform Bill; 
or putting her landed as well as commercial interests in needless 
jfeopardy, when she repealed her corn laws, threw open her ports, 
and with all the zeal of a recent convert denounced restrictions 
upon trade. Where abroad could we hope to find a person com¬ 
petent to sit in judgment upon the actual state of Ireland—on the 
degree to which the present generation is responsible for it—on 
the nature of the evil and tlic nature of the cure? M. von 
Raumur did not find a few days in Dublin sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose. The opinions that wc hear daily repeated by our tourists, 
touching the excellence of the Austrian government in Italy, 
carry the same weight as the opinions of a foreigner speaking of 
England, her government, and her domestic politics. 

To make the grievances of the Lombards known, we cannot do 
better than translate a part of their recent manifesto to the Euro¬ 
pean nations after the expulsion of the Austrians from Milan. 

* The Austrian government levied immoderate taxes on our 

* property, on our persons, and on necessary articles; it cx- 
' torted from us the means by which alone it was saved from 

* * that bankruptcy, to the brink of which it was brought by 
' its bad and dishonestly administered financial system; it 

* forced on us shoals of foreigners, avowed functionaries and 

* secret spies, eating our bread, administering our affairs, judging 

* our rights, without knowing cither our language or our 

* customs •; it imposed on us foreign laws, inextricable from 

* their multiplicity, and an intric^ate endless system of proceed- 

* ing in criminal cases, in which there was nothing either 
<prue or solemn, except the prison and the pillory, the execu- 

* tioner and the gallows; it spread round us ensnaring nets of 

* dvil and ecclesl^tica], military and judicial regulations, all 



• Count Hartig, for many years Governor of Lombardy, a clever 
man, one of the best specimens of Austrian authorities, was the 
cause of frequent mirth by his macaronic Italian, of which he wa^ 
extremely vain. We shall have occasion to speak of him presently 
in his character of Austrian High Priest, empowered to absolve the 
Lombards from their sins. 
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‘ converging to Vienna, which alone engrossed the monopoly of 
‘ thought, of will, and of judgment; it forbade the dovelopment 

* of our commerce and our industry, to favour the interests of 
‘ other provinces and of goveAiment manufactures — the spccu- 

* lations of Viennese oligarchs ; it submitted our municipal insti- 

* tutions, the boast of our country and the proof of national good 

* sense, to a petty, harassing control, conceived for fsoal pur- 

* poses, and tending only to fetter us; it enslaved religiito, and 

* used her as the instrument of its ignoble fears; if deprived 
^ even public benevolence of its free course, making it subject to 

* administrative interference, and turning it into an engine 5f# 
government. It was after endless difficulties, and only after 

‘ having recourse to the lowest precautions, that private in- 
‘ dividuals were penuitted to help the public wants, and prqicrve 
‘ from contagion and corruption the poor abandoned to thein- 
^ selves in the streets, in their hovels, or in prison. It seized 

* the property of minors, by forcing J^ardians to invest it in 
‘ public securities, which were to be dealt with arbitrarily and 

* mysftiriously by secret agents of the government; it subjected 
^ the liberal arts to the most vexatious restraints; it ]jorseout«d 
^ native knowledge; it raised the most ridiculous objections, and 
‘ the most odious difficulties, against prjpting or importing 
‘ printed foreigu books; it persecuted and entrapped our most 
^ distinguished men, and raised to honour slavish understandiitgs; 

‘ it systematised the sale of conscience, and organised an army 

* of spies; it encouraged secret informations, and made suspicion 
‘ the rule of its proceedings; it gave the police full power over 

* liberty, life, and property; and threw the patriot into the same 

* prison with the forger and tlie assassin.’ 

A nation which can prefer such a bill of indictment against a 
government has, surely, abundant reason to get rid of it; and 
there can be noMoubt, but that the millions of inhabitants who 
bear witness to the truth of these charges, and are putting every¬ 
thing in peril in support of them, are worthy of belief^ spite of 
a few witnesses to character. Among Englishmen, those most 
cajjable of forming an opinion are not backward in coming fiar- 
ward in justification of the Lombards. We find the following 
testimony in a pamphlet which has just reached us, the last among 
those enumerated at the he^ of our article. The writer is Mr. 
Lowyer, a gentleman who tob lived twenty years in Ital^, and 
who, by education, by birth, and by social position, is eminently 
entitled to hearing:—^ It is, indeed, tbjS fashion,’ he observes, 

' with some peo ple to say, that Lombardy was well governed by 

* Austria. What would those persona say to bemg^overned in 
‘ the same way, by the brutal force of foreign miHti^ifieBpotiBm? 
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' Austria miglit, indeed, without difficulty have governed Lom- 

* hardy well. The Lombards are a remarkably peaceable, well- 

* conducted people, and of an easy disposition. But they were 

* ruled at the 2 >oint of the bayoncitr Civil rights they had none; 
and every man held his personal liberty and his i^roperty at 

‘ the discretion of an inquisitorial political police, and subset- 
^ vient or corrupt magistrates. Even the amusements and daily 
'habitaoof the Italians were subject to a strict and pedantic 
'discipline.. But it is not necessary to dwell on specific gric- 
' Vances. Are the Italian feelings of nationality entitled to no 
/Irespect? True, the Italians have never, in modern times, 
' been united into one state. But what then ? Is community 
' of language and literature nothing ? Is community of tra- 
' ditlins and history nothing ? And is community of race no 
' bond of union ? The Itidians feel as one nation; and there 
' are few Englishmen who do not sympathise with them, and 
‘cordially desire their dttliverance by their own valour from 
‘ their foreign masters.’ (Pp. 21, 22.) 

The first public symptoms of the unanimous feelings of the 
Lombards, subsequent to tlic declared division of the rulers of 
Italy into those who were for and those who were against improve¬ 
ment, openly appeared on the new Archbishop of Milan taking 
possession of his see at the beginning of September, 1847. Upon 
this occasion the armed police were let loose on the people, who 
had given no other provocation than by singing hymns in praise 
of Pius IX. That the population of the Lombard and the 
Venetian provinces was uneasy and dissatisfied could, of course, 
be no secret. The students at the Universities of both Pavia 
and Padua had become particular objects of dislike to the Aus¬ 
trian officers, who attacked and murdered them in a cowardly 
manner. Meanwhile the authorities of every description ad¬ 
dressed petitions to the government; from which every govern¬ 
ment but that of Austria would have taken timely warning. 
On the contrary, it continued to irritate as well as injure, and 
took issue with the ^^ublic on every trific. The people, by 
wiring a hat of a singular shape, or a waistcoat of a peculiar 
COT, by dressing the hair or the beard in a certain manner, 
reduced the police to despair. The moment an edict was pub¬ 
lished against any remarkable fashion, another was universally 
adopted. This was no sooner suppfrased than a third followed, 
then a fourth, and so on. These are trifles no doubt; yet the 
a(||reeinent on both si^, by the nation and the government, not 
W consklor them as trifles, but as symbols of grave import, ought 
to have opened the eyes of the Austrians, and shown them tbw 
tnfe pontiSC 
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The unammouB feeling of the Milanese was soon exhibited in , 
a* more alarming form. In order to injure the revenue, lottery 
tickets were no loftger bought, and smoking was ^ven up. 
From the resolution^to abstAn for a time from this ofiensivo 
habit the most deplorable consequences ensued. In detailing' 
these events we sli^l follow the account drawn up by M. d'Aae- 
glio: knowing him to be a truthful, upright, and honourable 
man, utterly incapable of stating, not only what he does not 
believe, but what he has not good ground for believing to be 
strictly correct, in every particular.* 

On the 2d of January, 1848, no one was to be seen smoking ^ 
in the streets, except either a few persons who were not aware 
of the determination taken, or the police. The smokers were 
hissed. Towards evening the soldiers began to insult and ill* 
use the mob. The mayor of Milan, Casati, who had filled the 
office for several years — and this proves that he was anytliing 
but a dangerous revolutionist, or the government would not 
have allowed him to have occupied so long a situation of that 
influence and honour remonstrated with the soldiers on their 
violence; whereupon, pretending not to know him, the satellites 
of government actusdly arrested him , and took him prisoner to 
the Direction of Police. The corporation repaired thith^ in a 
body to protest against the conduct of the soldiery and the 
arrest of their mayor, who was then set at liberty. Casati 
is now at the head of the provisional government of Lorn* 
hardy. He was brother to th^ Countess Confalonieri who died 
of a broken heart at the condemnation of her husband and the 
brutal treatment which she herself received from the late Em¬ 
peror of Austria, on the occasion of her throwing herself at his 
feet 4o beg for mercy. On the 3d, not only was a report 
spread among the soldiers that a conspiracy to murder them 
had been discovered, but a printed handbill was circulated in 
addition, of a kind calculated to rouse their worst passions. 
Our readers are aware of the severity of Austria, os of all 


* The English title of the translation is somewhat startling wlUn 
compared with the originaL The editor, M. Praudi, who has for many 
years lived among us, and who has never missed, an opport^nity of 
pleading the cause of Italian ajj^onality with as much effect as mode¬ 
ration, has foreseen the sho^^hich would be caused by the strong 
expressions, * Austrian assassinations.* He has, in consequence, 
begun fais preface by stating, in explanation, that the author's origiujd 
title and meaning could not be fully rendered, except by the one .., 
which h« has snbatituted} and which, he sajo, ^is.equalfo’witable to 
‘ the contents of the narrative and to the feelingafDf the jpthor.* * 
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^despots, against unlicensed printing: the very fact, therefore, 
of the police of Milan never having even attempted to trace the 
printing of this document, in order to enforce the law, is of itself 
sufficient evidence of its origin. To encourage the valour of the 
troops, six cigars were distributed to each soldier, and an unusual 
allowance of brandy. In these circumstances, under the double 
excitement of supposed wrongs and injuries, and of cigars and 
brandy, the soldiers were permitted to go about in parties of 
thirty or forty, without officers, insulting and annoying the 
peaceful citizens. Towards evening these licensed bandits drew 
their swords, and fell indiscriminately on the unarmed inha¬ 
bitants who chanced to come in their way. In this manner they 
murdered sixty-onc persons,—six of whom were under eighteen 
years of age, five more than sixty, and one (a councillor in the 
Court of Appeal, and d particular supporter of the paternal 
government of Austria) seventy-four years old; forty-two 
persons received a hundred and thirteen serious wounds. In 
the list of the wounded are reckoned only tlioso who were taken 
to the hospitals: of the others we have no account As a spe- 
(umcn of the manner of proceeding in this business, we shall 
relate the circumstances attending one or two cases of slaughter. 
A nui^ber of persons, pursued by dragoons on horseback, took 
refuge in a public house, ‘the Foppa.' The dragoons dis¬ 
mounted, left their horses at the door, and twenty-five of them 
having entered the house, they put ty death eight persons, 
namely, the innkeeper and son, one Castelli and hia 
daughter Theresa, seven years old; Swirmer, a journeyman; 
Porro, a tailor; De Lorenzi, a ragman; and CaAziani, a porter. 
They then plundered, ravished, and committed all the excesses 
that a licentious and unrestrained soldiery were formerly wont 
to perpetrate in a fortress taken by storm. As the workmen of 
a coachmaker of the name of Sola were leaving their factory, 
forty soldiers issued from a neighbouring barrack, attacked 
them, killed one, and wounded twelve. 

Our readers must not understand that because officers were 
not at hand to check this butchery, they were therefore indif¬ 
ferent to what was going on. By no manner of means. Before 
the massacre began, orders liad been sent to the hospitals to pre¬ 
pare beds for the wounded; a precaution, not taken, however, 
out of kindness to the inhabitants ^ho were about to be cut to 
jneces; for— and it is a fact which, as d’Azeglio very properly 
observes, could hardly be believed, except on evidence whidi 
^ves no room for doubt — some of the unhappy wretches who 
were Wftnnded were taken to prison, where their wounds were left 
ufidreesed. This bSDught on mortification, of which two at least 
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are known to have died, whilst others narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

Of aU the Austrian authorities, not one woe to bo found to 
repress these disorders. The mayor, Casati, presented himself, 
accompanied by a large number of respectable inhabitants, to 
Count Fiquelmont —the nobleman, who afterwards for a short 
time filled Prince Mettemich’s place—and remonstrated against 
these abominations. Fiquelmont, who had been sent to Milan 
from Vienna on a special mission to soothe the Italians, told the 
mayor that he had only power to propose arrangements, but not 
to order them; and the utmost that he and the governor—who 
was present at the interview, and wept — could undertake to do 
was to go to Kadetsky. They learned that he had gone to bed, 
after having given a banquet to his officers, to oelebrnte the 
soldiers’ victory. He repfied to Fiquelmont and tlie others: 
' The injured troops cannot be restrained; if the municipal 
‘ authorities answer for the tranquillity of the inhabitants, I will 

* keep the soldiers in their barracks for eight days I ’ General 
Walmoden was the only man of note among the Austrian 
authorities who had the honesty to condemn such infamies; 
and to tell the soldiers that, if they thought themselves justified 
in asking satisfaction from the Milanese, they ought to have 
^ven them arms first, and then fought them fiurly, and not 
have turned assassins. 

In any other country it might have been expected that the 
government would have takci^^casures to prevent such occur¬ 
rences, and to protect its unarmed citizens from the violence of 
its troops. Not so in Lombardy. The Emj)eror was made to 
si^ a letter to the Viceroy of Lombardy, the pith of which ad¬ 
mitted of no mistake; — ‘I perceive tlmt there is in the Loni- 

* bardo-Venetian kingdom a faction inclined to upset the political 
‘ state of the country. I have done all that w'as necessary for th(j 
' happiness and satisfaction of my Italian provinces. I am not 
^ inclined to do more.... I rely on the known bravery and fidelity 

* of my army.’ This was, in so* many words, approving what 
had happened—threatening worse for the future — and taking 
aw^ all hope. It is not wise to push a nation to extremities. 
If Englishmen have a difiiculty in understanding how success¬ 
fully a police may co-operate with a soldiery in provoking a 
revolution, a fact or two may explain this. 

The Austrian police in l^y has acquired a disgraceful noto¬ 
riety all over Europe. Pellico*,‘Maroncelli, and Andryanc—of 

whose important work, translated and condensed by the inde-* 
-- _ 


* Edin. Rev. Ivii. 476. 
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fadgo-ble M. Prandi, we are happy to see a secoad edition lately 
puUialied — have so thoroughly exposed to public in(%nation 
the horrors of Austrian pnsons and the scandal of their super¬ 
intendents, that we could scarcely have thought it possible that 
there was anything left for ingenuity and cruelty to add. But 
the last moments of this terrible institution offer specimens of 
its jealousy, injustice, and barbarity, beyond what was hitherto 
suspected; and of which we challenge the admirers of Austria 
to find the parallel in the history of any other state. Proof in 
these cases can seldom be got at: the evidence is carefully 
destroyed; and would have been so doubtless in the two cases, 
which we are about to cite as evidence of the rest, but for the 
Buddennesa of the surprise. 

It has been already mentioned that the authorities of every 
grade had joined in calling on the government to adopt mea¬ 
sures for alleviating the grievances of which the populations of 
Lombardy and Venice complained. A gentleman of the name 
of Nazzari, deputed from the city of Bergamo to the Central 
Government at Milan, had the courage to act as, in his position, 
the law expressly directed him to act; and he most respectfully 
petitioned government to take the^ grievances into considera¬ 
tion. The petition was utterly disregarded. For that we were 
prepared; but not for a despatch by the Viceroy of Milan 
(Dec. 13. 1847), such as has been found among the papers in 
the public offices at Milan, after the Austrians had been ex¬ 
pelled. After giving the mo^ minute instructions to the 
governor of Lombardy, Baron f^aur, how Nazzari’s petition is 
to be defeated, the Archduke concludes in the following words: 
' Lastly, with reference to Kazzari’s conduct upon this occasion, 

* I think it necessary that he be secretly subjected to severe 

* surveillance by the police, and you will be pleased to give the 

* requisite orders to the aulic councillor, Baron Torresani: ’ — a 
Tyrolese by birth, for many years Director-General of Police at 
Milan. 

Now what can be said of a government which requires 
deputies to be sent to it, cspeciidly charged to petition; and 
which, on the petitions being presented, not merely leaves them 
unheeded, but submits the person who has been so entrapped, 
to the severe surveillance of the police? Governments which 
employ spies for such vile purposes have been known and 
execrated before; but we believe there is no instance in the 
world of the government itself having encouraged its subjects 
to come forward by asking for information, and then turning 
f|ton them, and treating them as suspected persems, for 
midog ^yed ite oalL 
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After the publication of the letter of the Emperor to the 
Viceroy^ the Austrian police at Milan arrested a g^rcat number 
of persons, banished sereTal, and obliged others to fly the 
country. Among the latter was M. Cesare Cantfl, an author 
well known over Italj by his writings. On seadutig the Pied¬ 
montese territory, he published a short but very interesting 
account of the persecutions of which he had been the subj^t for 
many years. He was not aware, however, of a punishment of a 
most cruel and perhaps unique species, that the government had 
just inflicted upon him. Among the papers in the offlces Cf the 
poHce at Mihm {las been found a despatch by Torresani, dated 
tl^e 26th of Dec. 1847. It also is addmssed to Baron Spaur, and 
was forwarded to the Minister of police at Vienna, who fully 
approved of its contents. Torresani represented that although 
Canth was undoubtedly disaffected, yet it would be impossible ■ 
to prove it; and that the best way of destroying him would be 
to publish in the Allgemeine Zeitung an article — of which Tor- 
re^i enclosed a sketch in his letter — obscurely hiuting that 
Cantii was an Austrian spy, who endeavoured to compromise 
his friends, and sell them to Austria. * By this means,’ ends the 
worthy Director of Police, *he will be placed in the pillory.’ 
It is not only the right, it issthe solemn duty of a nation cursra 
by a government like this, to do its utmost to overturn it. Those 
who can undertake its defence, after they know its nature, 
cannot complain, if they are looked upon as its accomplices. 

At the point to which things had now advanced, the only 
remtuning question was one «f expediency and time; that of 
right was settled. It was the right of the Lombards to ti'ee 
themselves from a government which not only was not the pro¬ 
tector of the people under its sway, but was their greatest 
enemy: it was their duty not to attempt it rashly, to bide their 
time and wait till events afforded them a reasonable probability of 
success. The proclamation of a republic in France hasteiieiTtho 
crisis. From the moment that royalty was abolished in France# 
it was manifest that that countiy would not allow Austria to 
hold her Italian provinces on easy terms. The unexpected 
event of a revolution at Vienna brought the crisis actually td la 
head. Had the Austrian authorities acted with common ptti- 
dence and common honesty even at the eleventh hour, Lotn- 
bardy and Venice^ might not have been lost to the Austrian 
fa^y, however inevitable mi^t have been their separatiOh 
from the rcst-of the monarchy, l^ut the riceroy had fled and the 
governor gone away: leaving the jkilice and the military befiiild^ 
who acted with their usual bad faith and brutality. Shor^ before 
the tevolutidn at Vienna, Milan hiid been placed entirldty at the 
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mercy of the police: end one of the last orders sent from Yerona 
by the viceroy (but intercepted by the patriots), was an order 
procldming martial law. At the same time two letters were 
^so intercepted from the Archduke Rainer, the viceroy’s son, 
which arc worth mentioning, to give an idea of the feeling of 
the writer. He had been bom at Milan; and, as well as his 
brothers, woi^d not have failed to lay great stress on this cir¬ 
cumstance in case their quality of Italians could h&ve been 
turned to any advantage in claiming Lombardy for themselves. 
The letters are dated from Verona, the 19th and 20th of March, 
and arc addressed to his brother the Archduke Ernest for his 
information and for that of a third brother, Sigmund, to whom 
they were to be forwarded: In the first, Rainer, after ridiculing 
all the promises of the emperor,making inn of the nation^ 
guard (only |pur hundred) at Verona, adds: 'It is said that the 
' people have been fired upon on the Piazza San Marco at 
' Venice, and five persons killed. No harm .The post 

* has not arrived yet from Milan. If anything has happened 

* tber% I hope that at least five hundred Milanese have been 
' killed on the spot^ On the 20th the youthful prince proceeded: 

* Captain Huyn has just arrived from Milan on his way to 

* Vienna as messenger. He hasten the harm done to that 

* city up to eleven o’clock on the evening of the 18th. Our 
' twelve-poimders must have made some fine holes in the Bro- 

* letto. Huyn did not know the conclusion, as F. M. (that is, 

* Field-Marshal Kadetsky) sent him off when he was certain of 

* victory. All the prisoners were to be shot, not excluding 

^ Casati and the Duke Litta, who are said to be of the number. 

* Martial law was sent yesterday to Milana and to-day at two 

* o’clock it will bo put in force. This is the only way. The 

* Milanese deserve it all. I hope a good number of them have 

* been slaughtered. The soldiers will have shown little modera- 
ni»n: so much the better,^ 

Whilst these letters were inditing and notwithstanding the 
flourisliing accounts of Captain Huyn, the Milanese had risen 
and were successMly fighting with the troops. Our space does 
not permit of our giving more than a very brief account of that 
Ihemorable contest. It seems that on the 18 th of March the 
news arrived of the events which had occurred at Vienna. The 
Milanese, left almost without a government^ went to the town 
hall to ask that the political prisoners should be set at liberty, a 
natidHal guard armed, and a provisional government chosen to 
present anarchy. The corpe^tion made ready to wmt on the 
only authority remaining, the vice-governor, O’Donnell; but as 
the peo^e, unarmed, were on their way to the government palace. 
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the troops fired. The troops were at once disarmed^ some killed, 
and the governor seized and prevailed on to sign an order grant¬ 
ing a oivic guard and the reorganisation of the polioe. This 
Older neither Badetskj nor the director of polioe would obey. 
More than that; in |^e evening the military rushed into the 
town hall, and carried off as prisoners above threo hundred 
persoiw whom they found there, and who on tl^p faith of the 
order of^he vice-governor had gone to enlist as national guards. 
During the night all who could procure arms did so, whilst 
others erected barricades. Those who had no fire-arms to 
defend the barricades with, provided themselves with all stHs 
of missiles to tfbow on the soldiers from the roofs of houses. 
The enthusiasm was universal. The military, being masters 
of the gates, prevented any assistance from coming in to 
Milan from the country; but they were unable to ts^ke the barri¬ 
cades defended by a few men, not more it is sup^sed than six 
hundred. Some of these did such execution with their rifles as 
deterred the gunners from advancing to fire the guns; as many 
as seven in succession being picked off as fast a^ the|^ were 
stretching their arm to apply the match to the touch-hole. This 
passed on Sunday the 19th of March, The following day the 
people no longer remained on the defensive, but attacked and 
carried a number of places held by the troops. On the Tuesday 
their success gave them boUness as well as more effectual moans 
of offence,—in arms taken from the soldiers whom they had 
killed or made prisoners. A government was immediately esta¬ 
blished, and a committee of war; one of whose first acts was to 
refuse a three days’ truce proposed by Radetsky, This was a 
wise and noble determination; it proved at once that the moral 
courage of the leaders was equal to the spirit of the people and the 
greatness of the occasion. On Wednesday the fight grew more 
and more desperate: the citizens, protected by the ingenious 
contrivance of a moveable barricade, advanced dclibcrately*4o- 
wards one of the gates. Porta Tosa, and carried it ut length 
after the moat gallant efforts. A communication with tho 
country was now opened. Another gate was seized soon after¬ 
wards, and the main body of the soldiers driven from every 
point into the castle. By this time the issue of the struggle wan 
decided; and at half-past two o’clock in the morning of Thursday, 
the 23d of March, 1848, the Austrian armies withdrew from 
the city of Milan; into which, we arc convinced, they will never 
enter again as masters, hap{^ what else may. 

This is a good beginning tor Italy,—an achievement of TAich 
she may well be proud expulsfhn, by the unarmed and 

peaceful citizens of a^ipparativelysmall town, 6f about sixteen 
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thousand troops well armed, well discaplined, and well appointed 
with everythi^ requisite for war. -Where all must have be¬ 
haved 60 well, it would be invidious, and most probably unjust, 
even had we space, to particularise Mther men or deeds. It 
was a national movement. The respected and illustrious names 
that took the lead, both during the contest and afterwards, 
when the tin^ was come for civil virtues to assume the% severe 
responsibilities for which so much daring valour nad only 
bleared the way, fill us with hope: And we rejoice to see that 
all classes have acted together from the first with equal pa- 
tribtism, cordiality, and discretion. The ^nificent support 
which has poured in from all quarters in aid of the financial 
' necessities of the state during its infant fortunes, is another 
happy omen. In these days, si revolution must be so necessary 
as to be i^voidable, before it will be backed by those who 
have anything to lose by it, and therefore an 3 rthing to give to 
it. We have here a test. Let all who criticise the revolt in 
I Lombardy consider the numerous offers of hundreds, five hun- 
dred4|thoqpnds, nay, several thousands of pounds sterling, made 
by individuals who liave lived hitherto retired and apparently 
indifferent to polities: but who now, on finding that they are 
about to have a country, have come forward zealously in its 
^ cause. The number of citizens slaughtered in the streets of Milan 
exceed three hundred and fifty, and among them more than 
thirty women. This is a remarkable proportion, whether owing 
to the energy with which, we are told, even women threw them- 
eelves into the fray,—or owing to the savage outrages committed 
by the Austrians, of which also we have heard. The persons 
more or less wounded exceeded eight hundred and fifty. We 
shall not repeat particulars,—wMch will render for ever nanie 

of Badetsky detestable,—because they are too revolting to be 
repeated: But what can civilised warfare say to the iniquity^ of 
enhying off as hostages those whom he had seized by treachery, 
and afterwards ill-treating them,—giving such brutal orders as 
caused one of them, Porro, to be murdered ? These gratuitous 
barbarities are ruinous to ^f^tsky and his masters. They 
have made the chasm deepMw wider; and have increased a 
*9iundredfold the difiiculties ofan arrangement, of which none 
more than the Austrians and Badetsky, if they have but common 
sense, must see the necessity for th^ own safety. But Austrian 
sta^men seem bpwildcred. After what has passed, we should 
hawVupposcd that not one of thi^ could dream of it, or ought 
Indied to wish to rccon^cr Lombardy and Venice. Of all men 
living, they should be m%t aware, fi|(st$ of the impossibility; apd 
next, that,*if it were possible, it wo^^l>e a fatal possession. 
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They seem^ howereh'to be of a different o^ion: one of ^em, 
Count Hoilig', baa made !i(meelf the object lOf Eiiropoan ridleulo 
by publishing sort of l^nesty for the Italians! ThU is ertrli 
more preposterous than^if Louis Philippe were to propose to 
f^nt fbripvenoBs to Lamartbe and the other Parisian criftiipals 
of Feb. 24., in case only they would reinstate him on his thrbue. 
If thtf Austrians will content themselves with doing whftt' is 
obviously for their own interest, as well as that of £urop8> —• 
ibat is, if they tvlll concentrate their forces to save what they 
can out of the wreck of their broken empire, they may reckoif 
on the moral supnprt and sympathy of their ancient friends, &d 
of some, perhapiPwho never were their friends before. But 
they must make up their mind to give up all their Italian pro¬ 
vinces ' for a consideration.’ And, as we advise them not to 
hesitate a day in undergoing this painful operationj|c>n the other 
hand we as strongly recommend to the prudence or the Italians 
not to forget their proverb, ‘ A1 ncmico che parte fa ponti d’oro/ 
It i^ the interest of both parties to stop the war,—a war from ^ 
which not a single advantage can accrue to cither sidc,^hich 
an immediate arrangement might not secure to them; wldlat by 
its prolongation evil must, and evil only can, arise. 

We firmly believe that M, Prandi is only repeating the sonti- 
ments of every Italian, when he says: ‘ The Italians are resolved, | 
* if possible, to recover theiri^ndependonce by their own exertions^ 

‘ and in conjunction with their princes; but if they cannot in 
‘ this manner attain their object, there are no steps which they 
' will hesitate to take, eVen to the proclamation of a republic and 
^ the hazardous acceptance of the assistance proffered by the 
‘ French.’ It is the interest of Austria, as well as of It^y, to 
^ settle their differences without the intervention of third parties; 
to have a strong government and a powerful state on the aontli 
of |Jie Alps; and to make every effort to secure the indcpendenco 
of such a government and consolidate its institutions. We oAot 
tliis advice to both parties, with the confidence of lookers-on, who 
certflunly are not indifferent to the issue of the contest, but who 
as certainly are in nowise biassed ^ selfi&h motives. Lord Pal¬ 
merston expressed the real fecli^|||lK this country on the subject 
when on the 6 th of June, he said m his place in parliament, * Thw* 
^ British Government, though conn^oted by ancient alliances and 
‘ associations of amity with Austria, cannot but feel the strongest 
'sympathy with the people of Italy in their,efforts a 

‘ free constitution.’ We hopip and believe that the Italianfwill 
tpufet to the solemn declaration of an En||is1i nobleman, invcsiod 
with a high and responaiblei ofiice, rather than ^o wicked and 
absurd inventions whctb^<!oming from republicans or from the 
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tbe enemies of 'Italy (foi^*Italy bas enenues ont of 
^AnAtria), who attribute to Ihigland at&d io her'goTerament feel- 
mgs hostile to Italy. No honest Itai^ oi oomhaon sense can 
moment douM that of the powerful nations in Europe, Ve 
alone feel a sincere and disinterested sympathy in the success of 
the Italians. ^ ^ ’ 

* ' ,The determination, almost unanimously adopted by the Lom¬ 
bards, by the Venetians, and by the populations of Ihe other 
provinces which have risen against Austria and Austrian influence, 
— to unite with Piedmont under a constitutional king — is a 
pn^ of great political good sense on the parLpf the inhabitants 
of those provinces; and one which promises^ell for Italy in 
her new career. The attacks heaped on Charles Albert with the 
view of discrediting him, and thereby preventing this most de¬ 
sirable arranl^ment, arc most of them calumnies. But, even if 
they were not so, the practical question now is, — what is best 
for Exirope,! for Austria, and for Italy, under existing carcum- 
^stanc^ There is a great deal, we admit, in the past conduct of 
the rtmee of Carignan of which we disapprove, at least as much 
ns those can do .who seek to use it for the purpose of em- 
barfaesing by far the wisest course which it is at present open 
to Italy to pursue. We must add, however, that he has 
l^ven so many proofs of repentance for the past, and so many 
Securities for the future, that if a Aan can ever win back his 
way to forgiveness in private life and confidence in public, 
Charles Alb^ has entitled himself to the benefit of these pre¬ 
sumptions. For ourselves,' if once the foundation is laid of a 
good government in the north of Italy, we arc satisfied that 
the happiness of future generations will be a very sufficient 
apology—and that as such history will accept it—for our, 
having made use of the best instruments which were at hand at 
tlm present moment. It is undeniable, that an old, royal, vid 
nw constitutional kingdom in Piedmont, with a flourishing ex¬ 
chequer, a happy and contented population and a brave army, 
affords the nucleus round which a powerful state can be con¬ 
centrated in the north of It^y. To bring accusations of am¬ 
bition and perfidy against Charles Albert—himself an Italian 
^prince — because he has assisted his countrymen in getting rid 
of their foreign oppressors, is to make an unfair and cruel use 
of the contradictory, and so far unfortunate, position in which he 
stfl^ *^Hi8 alleged ambition principally affficts Italy. If Italy 
ad^fs it, that fact should remove our fears f<S it, supposing 
the charge be true. iQ^sides, bis alleged perfidy may, after all, 
have been a clmice of evils, and the*leflst: for what was the alter- 
nt^eP An Italian prince ought to be* ambitious of freeing 
Italy from a foreign yoke imposed' u^n his countrymen by 
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force of arms. It Vas foro^ and force (mljy wlnoU firtft ;p »d | 
and has ainoe kept the Italians sulijeot to Austria: .and foi;oif 
ddivers them.* As'M. Prandi sajs, undoubtedly expresajing tMb 
feelix^ of all his oouutrymen, who have cherishea tWn 
years: ‘ the Italian^ have every reason to detest the tr^ty 

* of Vi^na, as well os those who made it; and they wUl oei^* 

* tainly not neglect the opportunity which Providenoe hm at 
^ last granted them, of trampling it in the dust’ 

The King of Sardinia does not possess his kingdom by the xig!|f( 
of the strongest, but by the free will of his subjects, the Genoese 
indud^: whose^nduct has of late been admirable, in spite of 
many mischieTcffs attempts to make them swerve from their 
loyal and patriotic path. These eminently shrewd and practical 
men ore well aware that it is more for their interest os Genoese 
and as Italians, to form port of a kingdom, alon£Lwith Venice, 
than to constitute a republic at Genoa,—rivaHing v enicc, tear^ 
Italy to pieces, and leaving it at the mercy of any foroigner who 
may be tempted to interfere in its unnatural hostilities. Thus ‘ 
much history has taught them: for the rest they must t^iut to 
Providence, to their own wisdom, their own courage« Suppose 
Charles Albert to be raised by the politic necessities of to-day 
to the throne of the united kingdom of Lombardy and Piedmont, 
neither he nor his successors can hope to reign there long, unlea|^ 
what may be necessity to-day shall have become by to-morrow 
choice. On his part there must be firmness, and justice, and 
liberal opinions, and government by law: On part of his 
Subjects, there must be union ambng themselves, confidence in 
their new institutions, moderation m the use of ^eir new fran¬ 
chises, and a loyal attachment to the sovereign under whom 
they are beginning one of the noblest of all experiments — the 
object of so many hopes, so many fears — a free Italian state. 


Art. VIL— 1. Oxford University Statutes, Translated by G. 
E. M. Ward. Vol. 1.8vo. (With a Prefece on University 
Beform.) Pickering: London. 

2. The Constitutional History of the University of Duhlin. P|(r 
D. C. Heron, Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin, 1847. 

'T^hebe is one advantage possessed by the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge which cannot be taken away from them, 
and which m%t powerfully affects the minds of all who 'ttmde 
there. These institutions ore a greai^ historical growth. They 
have their roots in the past,' and are Sssociated^ the £|igliah 
mind with the very constitution of the country, nearly as much 
so as the Municipalities and the Church, the' Parliament and 
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^the Throne, Hence coraea that power in them to resist chang?, 
'tthibh'tb fhreignerB ofteh appe&rs a mystery. Hence, also, their 
ctfn^etiiiaJity with the political 8y8tcn|«)f ' old England,’ and their 
ai^tlkde for producing conservative statesmen; who, whatever 
t£eir measure of insight into th§ \)rc8ent, are utterly remote 
i&om that theoretic and unpractical character whioh would 
disown relationship with the past. It is not wonderful that our 
Academicians should be fully aware of their advantage, and cor- 
fe^ndingly proud of it. 

It is nevertheless to be duly home in mind", that this very 
position has exposed them to evils of the first magnitude. For 
a century and a half together they were in par#* the battle field, 
hi part the prize, of combatants in whose strife religious bigotry 
ana ^Ktical animosity alternately pre])onderated. Laws were 
imposed on them by the victor; and to the present moment they 
continue, under the chains which a polemical sf)irit first devised 
and riveted- Learned institutions, subjected to such treatment, 
rauj possibly grow, and even be vigorous, within a narrow pre¬ 
scribe' circle of thought; hut they almost necessarily become 
degraded from the high place to whioh it should be the honour 
of a great and truly national university to aspire. They cease 
to lead the intellect of the country. New science is generally 
uncongenial to them; and grows up rather any -where else. At 
lettt this is true of more than one important branch of it. 
Should it endeavour to establish itself within strictly academical 


precincts, it is encountered by all sorts of suspicion and misgiving. 
‘ Will it not prove unsafe? *May it not undermine our creed? 
* la it really wanted? We go on very well as we,arc; let ua 
‘ leave well alone.’ — Such are the whisperings or secret in¬ 
fluences, unknown perhaps to individual academicians, which 


banish speculative and fruitful thought. But elsewhere it finds 
a mlcome from Hope and Faith, Where the heart is allowed 
to cty out for light and truth, where the intellect uses its full 
-activity without -troubling itself about consequences, there will 
new science set up her home. Under these circumstances, a most 
undesirable schism between the Old and the New must be the 


result. Can it be denied that such is the present position of 
England and her Universities ? 

Into this state we have been brought by a series of historical 
events, for which the present generation has no proper i*c- 
spoiuibility; so far,^ therefore, none of us can be flamed. But 
We ao become blamable, when we neglect to leara from the ex¬ 
perience which has accumulated since our ancestors went wrong: 
And bn this day a calmness of judgment may fairly be expected of 
in the heat of contest and crowd of immature thoughts, 
unattainable to them. The leading reformers were men to 
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whom we are exceedingly indebted; and it is not oar intendcoi ta 

disparage them, in this rea|^t or any other, in ooxnparison ^ith 
the other men of their dav:—far from it. But they were gene* 
rally called, on to act, their own views were very 
crude; and the enmity which they excited tum^ them into a 
political party, whose hrst object became self-defence rather than 
truth. Their mode of self-defence too generally consisted iit enr 
deavouring to gain the Ikvour of the sovereign, and by his aid 
take to themselves, as far as possible, all places of influence in 
Cburch and State. Whatever excuse each party may have had 
in the conduct of the other, we cannot now shut our eyes to 
the fact, that their mode of proceeding was not one which in 
tranquil times could be justified, or which at any time could 
tend to promote truth. While disclaiming infallibility, they 
acted on the asftmptiou, that their convictions might fitly bo 
made tlie law for all others. As individuals they may have had 
much modesty, but as a^polltical body, they could not have had 
less, had they been confessedly infallible: their creed was nnaeted 
as a law of thought or limit to specuhition, and* has been so 
continued down to this day. 

To do this in any other branch of knowledge than Holigion, 
would be universally regarded as monstrous. To nail down an. 
astronomical or medical creed on the institutions where those 
sciences arc studied, is a thing no longer conceivable to us in 
Europe, and is suited only for the longitude of China, If a 
man were to leave money by will for inculcating tlie theories of 
Tycho Brahe and of Galen, there is even a possibility that a 
Lord Chancenor mi^ht overrule it as immoral. Tlie offer of a 
professorship in physiology or therapeutics, accompanied by a 
test of medical orthodoxy which was for ever to regulate tho 
teaching, woukl be resented by any man of spirit as a high 
insult, even to his good faith; while all would see the absurfUty 
of dictating to pur teacher, and thus re-producing our own 
errors. To demand subsciijition of tlie learner, if less out" 
rageous, would be still more ridiculous. But since Englsmd^ 
was a nation, Religion has never been treated ^vith tho impair 
tiality and calmness, wliich in less important subjects wo are 
agrera in demanding. 

Men were imposed upon by the fallacious notion, that what is 
so important should not be left to chance, but must be enforced 
by law. Wwhavc now unlearned this doStrine. We uildor- 
etand that the working of consecutive intellects is no matter of 
chance, but follows a law of steady development; and tj^ough 
it is any thing but infallible, yet it is far more remote froiu 
chance than the convictions of an individual; or than the 
possession of party power, which enables men in different coun- 
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tiuM ifco MiCt diffedbnt eyBtems of orthodoxj. In ddSeTeitee to 
ofliex^ even tbe magw^te xiow confjlpBes his religious fiOitUHty, 
IKU^ leaves off persecuting. Yet an^er &Ilacy was be^ueathra 
to fis the Romanism agau^ which we were protesting; 
tUUDbelj^the assumption that rehgion and philosophy are contrast^ 
in the one beii^ fixed and unchangeable^ the other mutable and 
prc^ressive. This is one of the ^at primitive falsehoods on 
which Popery is based; but plausible as it may sound in con* 
junction with the idea of a living judge of truth and an infallible 
church) it is in hatsh and obvious discord with doctrines whidi 
have been established by a recent reform. Truth is, of course, 
Unchangeable, in philosophy as in religion; while men’s notions 
about the truth change in religion as well as in philosophy. 
Grant that apostolic doctrines arc a final unalterable law in re¬ 
ligion ; grant that they arc first principleB, ^ich may not be 
to account and cannot be strengthened: it is not the 
loss certain that divines thought differently on the question,— 

* What is (Apostolic) truth?’—in the thirteenth century and in 
the sixteenth. There was a great change of mind in the En¬ 
glish Church between these periods, as great as any which ever 
tCok place in the schools of philosophy; so that, as a fact, the 
distinction between fixed religion and progressive science is altCh 
gVther imaginary. Since our notions of religion are liable to im¬ 
perfection, it is our duty to take every possible security that 
their changes may be changes for the better; in other words, that 
our schools of Religion should imitate our schools of Science. 

The Reformers themselves, whatever their actual conduct, 
shrank from enunciating any thing so improbable, as that they 
were at aU less fallible than the church against which they had 
labelled. The nineteenth article of the Church of England 
adserts that the Churches of Christ may err; and declares by 
uatbe, that * the churches of Jerusalem, of Antioch, of Alex- 

* andiio, of Rome, have erred, not only in Jheir living and 

* manner of ceremonies, but also in matters oj faith* This is 

full disclaimer of infallibility; and we can, therefore, only 
look on it 08 indicating a secret distrust of the strength of their 
position, that members of the Church of England, as of other 
, churches, persist in erecting the opinions of their predecessors 
into a permanent creed. For what can be more sclf-condeiiui- 
uig than, because of the unsoundness of indivi^al judgment 
and of the extrem( importance of going right,w> enforce on 
others a system of doctrine which we know and avow may 
ptovq to be wrong ? 

Bui we must not be too severe on the policy or consistency 
of former times. Where religious, controversy has been una¬ 
voidably mingled up with state afSurs, several ages must pass 
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before parties can trast ooie another for ^ir |^y» emdiaUy ^ 
there ia no powerful neut^ to act as arbiter. Mr* wotel^ 
some exoeUeot* remarks outhe growth of coustitutionsl znor^liy 
within the Athenian peopfe fcom the time of KeisUieoes (vol iv. 
p. 205f) which admit of strikii^ application here. As it is % nard 
thing for one political party to adhere to the forms and prooqe^ 
of a Constitution, when it feels morally certain that its oppopei^ 
will not; so those, who would perhaps have been willin^p to ha^ 
fxath inquired after as imparti^y in Beli^on as in Pimosontgr, 
were deterred from it by distrust of their adversaries. * If we 

* do not fix our opinions upon the nation, they will fix theirfb*. 
was the secret ailment. * If we let these novelties get ahead* 

* their authors will fill our seats of teaching, and will prepossess 

* the rising generation: thei/ are not •searching for truth, but 

* only eager to establish their own opinions; if ia our simplicity 

* we allow them freedom, they will use it to set up an uqjust 

* supremacy over us.’ A dim feeling of this kind actuated 
the most upright and single-hearted of those who directed 
against their opponents the external weapons of punishment or 
exclusion: — weapons which error can * wield as powerfully as 
truth, and which by universal consent have been long proscribed 
in every thriving philosophy. Let past generations baye this 
excuse; we have it no longer. It seems impossible to consider 
the character of modem society and the steady progress whidi 
middle-aged men have witnessed, and not sec that the times 
are ripe for the abolition of all those academical tests, which 
have ceased to have even a shadow of argumentative support. 

First of all, the State is now become a neutral body, — the 
more competent to discern all unfairness in any religious party, 
from her very indifference towards polemics. The Crown and 
Parliament sincerely desire the universities to be morally ])urc. 


* A long andyunusing list might be made out of the errors and 
contradictions info which public bodies have necessarily falioo, whsit 
they have undertaken to decide dogmatically concerning truth. If 
the Parliament of Paris, its University, and* its Sorl^nne Wouli 
appear in it pre-eminent over all others, it is only because they^were 
the most powerful of all when decisions of this kind wore most in 
fashion. The various rises and falls in the academical fortune ol 
Aristotle might have been a warning of itself. Yet, on the contrary, * 
8ir Robert l&ward closes his reflections upon the subject by saying: 

* Thus his mme grew almost sacred in universities; and Queen’s 

* College in Oxford (1685) yet shows a kind of testimony of venera- 
' tion by reading Anstotle upon their knees! and those that take 

* degrees are sworn to defend his philosophy.* What ground can 
there be for expecting theology to fare better ? Nor has it done so. 
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intellectually enilnentf and ^liritually good; they no longer 
'wuh to them tools of politics: but every party and interest 
ii^ the State would Qatundly seek to stipulate for some security 
agtdnst their being tools to their opponents. Can we imagine 
a o^ore desirable state of thmgs Tor a wise and learned body 
thou this? Those who con sincerely and devoutly profess 
that they love truth more than their own opinions; that they 
love their own opinions^ only because they conceive them to be 
true; that they desire no favour for them, believing that in a 
fair field they must win the day—have now a powerful and im- 
^partial arbiter from without, to guarantee them against their only 
fear. Kef t also, the body of the people is comparatively apathetic 
conoemii^ mere opimon, and disposed to judge of all doctrines 
by the fruits of their professors. Any practical movement 
towards Borne would, no doubt, exdte some public exasperation; 
but this (whether right or wrong) is so far froui putting a diffi¬ 
culty in the way of rescinding acodcuiical subscription, tliat it 
even adds a new proof of its needlessness, at least in that direc¬ 
tion. If Protestantism cannot stand its ground against Bomanism 
in the Univerbities, from the moment that no subscriptions are 
demanded of any one, and though the nation from without is 
warmly sympathising with it, it follows that Protestantism of 
the Idnd, which the eystem is supposed to be protecting, cannot 
be worth the cost. In this, as in other matters, the public at 
laige looks to the general marks of goodness in clergymen; and 
if it finds ministers grave and tender, simple and pure-minded, 
meek, unassuming, charitable, it'accepts and supports them, 
whether their systenj be High Church or Low Church, or what¬ 
ever is highest or lowest. Some may applaud this; some will 
grieve over it: but in any case it is eminently favourable to the 
scientific independence and quiet truth-seeking of the Univer¬ 
sities ; and is an advantage which was unknown when tlic present 
system was enacted. But, lastly, in those times no philosophic 
, school had arisen to show how truth ought to b| searched alter. 
Philosophers reasofled as loosely as they observed. Science still 
doated on assumptions* end did nothing but make deductions; 
the lessons of Copernicus and Galileo were not yet learned. Nor, 
until ffisgusted with the turmoil of polemios, Boyle, Willis, 
Wren and their contemporaries, had founded the PSyal Society, 
was there a commencement among us of ioiportial continuous 
inquiry. By working at’ subjects in which the hAt of passion 
was (as far as might be) eliminated, the human mind learnt and 
taught right methods oi investigation; so that under training of 
thig description, all educated men have now obtained a clearer 
ins^ht inlo the just principles of controversy; —what proceedings 
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arefair and tothe pur|M»e,‘vhiitdifiingeModfi’flQd^&|^^ 
ceai Mlacyv l!he tooh^ nioi^Ter; tii6 
hare been sharpened' ^nd multiplied." Ladgw^s hkte bi^n 
more deeply- penetrated, and^t manners "and :^^od]>^l^ hii[Ve 
been brod^t into nevr'liglit,^i8tory has bticn Vi&. 

bnlliant success: by all these causes numerbus difiputes bh¥e 
cut away, and the pomts really in debate stand out mh:^ dll^’ 
tmctly—if only the combatants we allowed to see with’ 
own eyes, allowed to look at both sides of the shield befot'e 
fight about its inscription. 

Thus we have evety ground for hoping, that in case the tfid- - 
versities were allowed to prosecute the study of religious truth* 
with the some freedom and on the same conditions as pliil6->‘ 
8(^hical, it would produce no explosion of evil passions: but* 
on the contrary, might lead to a decorous, earnest, and well- 
defined course of inquiry, establishing whatever deserved tb 
stand, and modifying or overthrowing whatever failed to abld4 ' 
the test of pious and cautious learning. 

Need it here be added, that then only can their opinion bn 
these momentous subjects have influence over the Legislature 
and the Nation ? The Universities have now no theologicid 
judgment of their own: we have only to read the Act of 
Uniformity, and we know what they thiifk, without asking' 
them. If no learned and good men, but mere dunces, pedants, 
and profligates, had crowded the colleges for the last 180 years, 
we should have exactly the same testimony as at present to the 
reasonableness and truth of the Thirty-nine Articles. But as 
soon as University-men are no longer ordered to believe, then 
their unanimity, considered as evidence, will be as valid a pre¬ 
sumption as the agreement of astronomers or chymists; and ‘ 
the‘Universities will assume at once, as authorities in divinity, 
that superiority and * pride of place ’ which their most dutiful 
sons are naturally desirous that they should hold. 

The real aim m all who wish them well, and at the some timo 
understand the true interests of mankind, must be, to fill thb 
Universities with religious and able members. But the divisibh 
of men iiito capable and incapable—much less into religious and 
irreligious—has never been effected, even approximatively, by | 
the imposition of a creed. Of twp persons, one of whoni subtbits, 
and one refuses, to subscribe, we kuow nothing in favour of the 
former, but something in favour of the latter: namely, we see 
that the latter has a regard for truth, wuilc not even t^t can be 
inferred concerning the former. There cAn be ilo more complete 
answer to the claim of such imprudent controversialists, as insist 
on attributing a superior religious tone to the system, than tho 
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ii»detikbi6 irpalt whole sho^s of hi^eelf- 

ittduJ^tpttsonB/gfutions^ ^nihkardsj a^d what n(^;-^andeveii 
in thtf 'preeent, ho molf troop of the Wotidly-mihded and the 
hitiigniiigr the prood as well .as the m^-spirited; — have 
ttehaffed to pass the otdeal of the Thirty-nine Articles. We 
nse them simm as witnesses to contradict this extravagant 
pretension. On the other hand, it k manifest that every test 
of this nature involves an imminent risk of shutting out the 
Very men .whom an intellectual institution ^ould eagerly 
covet; men of sensitive conscience, of active searching intellect, 
averse to plod on in a prescribed routine of thought, but 
resolved to give room and air and light to growing and indepen- 
dcut thought. * It would be a clever arrow,’ siud the Spartan, 
' to hill the brave men only I ’ It would be a cleverer creed, to hit 
only the irreligious. They stoop, and it passes over their head. 
WnatevS# may be fancied to the contrary in the theory of the 
closet, the experience of life abundantly proves that the religious 
are essehtially a body unaffected by human laws and definitions; 
who make a fragment of nearly every outward society, but fill 
np the ranks of none. Other things, however, being equal, 
that university which offers the least premium to insincerity, is 
likely to have the most deeply grounded and most vigorous 
relinoiu * 

It cannot be denied, and ought to be proclaimed, that the 
existing system does offer a very strong temptation to insincerity. 
For the character of the temptatidn is not such as besets us in 
ordinaiw life; where, if a man should covet an office which he 
knows ho is unfit to fill, and, by^lse representation should gain 
possession of it, he is soon exposed. In an energetic state of 
society, his unfitness is presently manifested; and the shame, 
perhaps expulsion, which awaits him, is a wholesome corrective to 
any such dishonest tendencies. But when a legislator artificially 
connects with office or rank certain supposed qualities and condi¬ 
tions, which have no real or natural connexion with the character 
to be maintained, so that by one momentary word of profession 
all difficulties are permanently overleapt—then the temptation to 
tamper with our convictions becomes intense. In lecturing on 
Thucydides or on Newton’s Frincipia, no deficie^y will be felt 
from the sbeaker’s imperfect belief of the University Test ArtioleB. 
He may doubt whether Christ carried hie fiesh and bones with 
him into heaven, wheth^ the baptism of infants he most agree¬ 
able to his ordinance, whether the old fathers did not look only 
for transitory promises, whether the Athanasian Creed ought 
tiiorougbly to bo received, whether the good works of heathens 
sms not ^ pleasant to God, whether the Church hath authority 
in controversies of faith; —and many other topics beside,— 
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ytt he will net be » le|l^ l«»4#rer« 

ever lesB honounible aad honoiit«41° hifi pc^tj/ix^. J[^adst thifle 
circumBtamwSf to reftiso to sign the ArticW b^wyoM 4oefi not 
believe flosne of thexa> is apt to appear a hypoontioa) luuitBorbid 
fastidiouAeaa.' The soan^ of subscriptioa only begi^ when 
a man’s differences reach to such a height, thstt he is w^le to 
attend the ordinary oeremonies of the church; — so relaxed baa 
public opinion become under the influence of evil custom. 

Jn such a state of things, it is e^dent that there must is a 
great amount of praotic^ insincerity; and in believing that 
there is, of Course we do not hold academicians to be more eot* 
ruptible or corrupted than other men; but merely to have ii^ 
them the same elements of human infirmity which, under similar 
mrcumstances, have always generated disease. No one will 
imagine that a law to exact subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles from every member of parhament could doMmything 
but, on the one hand, produce hypocrisy in a considerable num<r 
her; and on the other, drive away some score of what are called 
impracticable people. There is no reasonTor believing in any other 
result in the Universities.^ Nor is this alL Young persons aro 
induced to sign the Articles, by being told that it only means tliat 
they are not conscious of disbelieving them! and thus from the 
be^unii^ they are trained to the art of evading solemn declara* 
tions. The having ever required such subscriptions from mere 
youths, distinctly shows the fanaticism or hoUow^^partedness 
with which the system was devised. Its authors evidently 
were far less anxious for veracity, than to stop men’s moutlis 
from denying the doctrines thus mechanically established. But 
again*, Paley’s theory of subscription stiD has its advocates, 

* In what sense are articles to be subscribed ? Foley and other 
casuists treat the supposition that any legislature can over have 
expected the consent of ten thousand men, and that in perpetual sue* 
cession, not to one controverted proposition, but to many hundreds, 
as difficult to conceive. His conceit for extricating us fVom the 
dilemma, by informing us that a subscriber to the Articles * must be 
‘ first convinced that he is truly and substantially satisfying the legist 
* laturo of the 13th Elizabeth,’ is a condition to the full as difficult. 
Surely, the real imposer of the Articles upon every successive genera¬ 
tion must be understood to be the successive legislatureB by which, for 
tile time being, the Articles are maintained —not the legislature by 
which they might luqipen to be at first imposed. In whom the right 
of judicial interpretation has been in the meantime vested by the 
supreme authority in the state, in case their meaning should be dis¬ 
puted, is another question. Mr. Ward protested before the University 
of Oxford (1843) against there being any other interpreter of the 
sense in which he was to subscribe, except the Ecclesiastical Court 
by whom he might be examined. 
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etet bn iJie Epucbpal Ben<£; and historically,,ii hae so much 
foi^ndo^n, that it probably heyer be quite esqploded; though 
it cfiin^t be received without undermmi^ the simplicitjr pf 
t^th. Great indignation hoa been felt agunst certiun views 
of interpretation, which have of laie . years found favdur in the 
new Oxford school. pruden^erspn will defend them; but 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Ward’s judges were all so free 
from the sin o| insincerity, as to be the right persons to condemn 
him. * Ingenious schemes for evasion arc not confined to one 
schcral.' iNo living divine quite fits this bed of Procrustes; all 
feel it pinch sodicwhere — except those who are guiltless of aJl 
scholarship and independent thought. The existence of so many 
shafply contrasted parties among subscribers to the Test, is strong 
pnmd facie evidence that the Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy 
fhre composed of violent extremes, the whole of which no human 
niizA believed at once. At any rate, the intense op- 
pcmtion —not in detailed opinion merely, but in entire spirit — 
between different schools of English Churchmen, proves the 
litter failure of this legittative attempt at uniformity. Nor is it 
aUy reply, to say, that * the abuse of an enactment is no argu- 
ment against its use: ’ for that is to assume that these enact¬ 
ments a tendency to secure agreement. A Test, however, 
can be no guarantee of fmth, but of profession of faith onlyj^ 
a^d this it demands under circumstances calculated to produce 
ihsinoere gliofessLOii. Accordingly, *that it does succeed in this 
difecfton there is all the ostensible proof which the nature of 
the case admits. It certainly does not exert a prophylactic 
power on Churchmen, so as to repel those youths who about 
to disbelieve. Nor can it preserve anyief a bold and contro¬ 
versial turn from falling into disbelief of some of its propositions, 
e^ept by stifling that degree of thought and inquiry which are 
necestery conditions to any thing worthy of being called belief. 
Thus its total tendency is towards hypocrisy or apathy ; and as 
these are Its natural results, they ought rather to be called the 
use than the abuse of the Test. Its only other possible result 
id ltd' exclude conscientious men;—men who cannot be silenced 
from without, and who ought not to be dreaded within. 

There arc, moreover, other reasons of great cogency, which 
Diaike ii ds priori certain, that exactly the most active minds 
■Wiilbe^nost likely to bruise themselves against these barriers. 
That indeed is always true in cases of this kind: but we have 
befe especially to consider that the Articles and Homilies form a 
peculiar ciircle of thought and belief, which arose in great vigour in 
Ihe sixteenth century; at whicli time some of the most versatile 
familiar whk all the science of the age, could range 
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freely within their bounds, ^nd yet be consc^us of w confine* 
nicnt. Meftrfvvhile, can it be aMumed that their-^fWiiOUB viewp 
were so purely dictated by the onl/lnspirer of abpolut^rp^h, «8 to 
stand in no relation at all to the moral and metaphyseal^peoplai- 
tions thebxurrent? No one has eyer yet claimed such,a plfto© rf 
eminence for them, and the veiy idea la quite piepoatei^tts^ 
must prcBunic (until the most confining proof is ofiered to Ujf, 
contrary) that there was a pretty close connexion between thmij 
philosophy and their formal cre^, on the part of fhe !Relbrmer$ 
and their contemporaries. But, since that time Physical science 
has been created, Morals have assumed a positive and independent, 
fonn, Metaphysics have been revolutionised, and History itt a 
manner rc-written. Nothing short of infallible wisdom in th^ 
compilers of Articles Avhich touch on so many delicate and pro¬ 
found matters, could prevedt a frequent conflict between the fixed 
creed and a jihilosophy ever moving on. Yet wo nee^ot ^re 
irtfer. The test required is in itself a confession of mtmetive 
alarm. The barrier is not set up for nothing. * If the sub- 
‘ scriptlon be rescinded,’ cry its advo|^tcs, * the colleges will 
‘ presently be infected with diversities of opinion.’ Here is an 
avowal that the formularies contain much, which, at least in tl^e 
existing state of philosophy, cannot sustain itself without artificial 
and illogical ai(L Is it love of truth, or zeal for party-power, 
Ithich so values a constrained and superfiohil agreement ? 

To seek for such an agreement by such means, cvei^ it coulil 
be attained, would imply an enormous over-estiniateuf purely 
intellectual conclusions—as if religion were seated in the logiu^ 
understanding. But, the whole glory of Christianity is confessedly 
moral, At intcllectunb and (with whatever partial inconsist¬ 
ency) Christian chnr^ros have on the whole acted upon this 
conviction. The Church of England has never attempted to 
press the Thirty-nine Articles on the laity; not even for attend¬ 
ance at the communion-table. It never claimed the test from 
those who act ns patrons to livings, or appoint* to deaneries aod 
bishopri^Js as ministers of the crown. The Head of the church 
docs not subscribe the Articles at the coronation. The most 
important functions of civil life, which need a religious spirit 
for their performance quite as urgently as a grammatical or 
mathematical lecture can, arc carried on by persons vhop the 
church never dreamed of subjecting to test articles, fliis has 
perhaps arisen in no small measure from mere prudential |>oli(^ } 
but prudence, when it shuns to be unjust, often reaps the re¬ 
wards of justice. Supposing that the laity could have been 
forced or cajoled into submission, no spiritual end would have 
been gained by it. Of this, the generation .which had seen 
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change backwar^B anJ fcCrwarda as its sovereign 
must ^Vc been #eU aware. But, as we were saying, 
niell^tual a^ent of the mind, even when sincere, to, a 
however .ortliodox, can be no grantee for religious 
itoliment'' If tlie Thirty-nine Articles arc true, then the 
devils believe every’ one of them and 'tVemble. The influence 
of early education notoi^oubly determines most men’s early 
creed, 'without any reference to their better or worse cha¬ 
racter. It iP not the believing under authontative tuition, 
but the believing by personal and spiritual insight, which gives 
to faith its transforming and motive power. Moreover, the 
propositions which, when believed intensely and practically, 
mould th# whole character into our highest idea of religion, 
are not such as are controverted among thoughtful men, and 
GOncemiiig which intellectual disagreement can be appre- 
^Qied.^To extract the Thirty-hine Articles out Uf the Four 
Gospels^qmres no little ingenuity; since, at flrst sight, it' is 
difficult to conceive that they are parts of the same system. 
A preference of thin||S spiritual to things material, of the 
favour of God to that of man, of noble sclf-sacriflce to 'pru¬ 
dent self-indulgence, the love of good men rather than of great 
men, of knowledge rather than of gain; and many other — 
sentiments, not propositions—are the elements which distin- 
^ish better from common minds. Yet if all these were framed 
into a cr^, to exact subscriptions to it would still be ridicu¬ 
lous : foifli is not the confession of the intelfect, but the d^y, 
cordial avowal of the heart that wc need; and it is the intensity 
of these sentiments which has in every age constituted the true 
hero, saint, and martyr, not the being abk to subscribe^^lncerely 
to ^icene, Tridentine, Augsbui^hian oi^Lnglican formularies. 

Nor could any cure be found in merely modif 3 ring thfe Thirty- 
nine Articles and the other tests. Not to dwell on the endless 
controversies which must at picsent arise from the attempt, — 
the new restrictions, like the old, would involve the unendurable 
assumption, that one inquirer may mark out to another tfie limits 
of his freedom. No infallible pope can desire more: since even 
in the Bomish Church there is professedly ample room left for 
diversity; the ruling power dogmatically announcing that *afl 
* reasoBalde latitude °is conceded. Indeed, from their internal con- 
iroTer%8*he existence of considerable freedom may be inferred; 
and they might appeal also to the union of the controversiahsts in 
thb same religious ordinances, as an exemplification of th^ charity 
wiiich animates their contests. —But surely we are not to be 
dazzled by these false lights. He who judges for others within 
'wiia^ limits their rcs^^hes shall be bounded, can exerdse despotic 
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power over their con^iences and intellecta. Any thing 
be enforced under the pretence that it is a funAme^ul trutli if 
he who iipposes it is the sole judge of its hd[n|^ 

And this in fact is the only form which reli^ous despofisip dtlQ 
assume, as loi^ as humw thoughts outnumber the seplt^c^^ 
the estahlishea formula^. For, narrow as it ma^ be, yet w|i«A 
its limits the infinite activity of intellects of immense vigoi|r, 
however unprofitably exercised, may roam up and down: tkpA 
spatiantur arend, ^ 

It would perhaps have been impossible so long to support a 
system which has no principle whatever to stand upon, had not 
a confusion been introduced between Tests for Co-operation and ^ 
Tests for Truth — a point which appears to l>e o^ sufficient 
importance to deserve to be cnlarg^ upon. For practical 
purposes, a certain amount of agreement between parties who 
arc to co-operate is often ebsential; and he who is to take the 
lead — as a prime minister in a cabinet—dictates y|rbiB sub¬ 
ordinates on what points they must be unanimous, and what are 
open questions. So in the case of a missionary society — 
whioh is formed by persons espousing Ihe same general system 
of doctrine — it is, for the most part, not merely expedient, but 
necessary, to have a substantial agreement of opinion aiqong the 
committee and secretaries. But, in all such cases, to object to on 
Individual as unsuitable for co-operation, is 'neither to question his 
moral and spiritual worth nor to prejudge his studies by pre- 
co^titu^^ averihcnts. Expediency, and not truth^ personal 
goodness, is the matter inquired into; and expediency avowedly 
shifts from ,ycar to year. Even with the same prime minister, 
the leadk^ ])rinciplcs of a cabinet alter with the times; nor does 
this net^sarily imply<i4Bther change of opinion or dishonourable 
compromise in any of its members. In a missionary society, 
indeed, it is not imagined that any change of circumstanooa 
can arise which should seriously alter the quality of the direct¬ 
ing body: but still, as its end is action, not contemplation and 
research the qpcessity of the case makes its exclusiveness un* 
mvidiouB, and enables the parties to disown unworthy thoughts 
dt those whom they reject. Something of the same kind too, 
we allow, applies to the practical worlung of a Church that 
in regard to the relation between a pastor and Ha congtega- 
tion. Notwithstanding that the Church of Ireland^ been 
established upon an opposite principle, yet a certain adaptation 
of the i^tor to the congregation is essential, ^d, as the office 
of tcac^r exists for the sake of the taught, it is justl^xpeoted, 
that, in case of a vacancy, such a pastor shofiM be looned for, as 
♦ill be likely to obtiun ihe confidence of his flock. Whatever 
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their creed, he, if he is to do them good, most not be in rude 
g^aeral coUUioa with it: if they tire Anglicans, so* linust he 
Jf t]ihj are Somanisti, he must be a Romanist; and so on. 
Of course the right process is, to look out for a man who hits 
g|evi^^ and spimtaneously professed such or such opinions; 
A 0 (t, for one who, in order to obtain tho oflSoe, may be willing 
to moke profession as required. This is the theory of the cure 
of SQuls—and no fault can be found with it, so considered; since 
j£ the congr^ations of the Church of England were as un- 
chtvugaablb in o^union and feeling ns the Thirt}’’-nme Articles 
and the Liturgy — if, in short, its formularies always and 
^necessarily represented th'^ mind of the laity, th^n the imposition 
of them o|| the parochial clergy, though it might be lamented as 
an unpleasant necessity, could not be reasonably oohdemned. 

• But the material thing is, that the test articles imposed on 
rile Universities, whether upon their lay or clerical members 
-*-» not b^g parochial clergy — have no such aim of adapting 
man to man. These institutions, by their essential nature, are 
directed towards tlie pursuit of theoretic truth. Examiners in 
rte schools, Public Professors, and much more Masters of Arts 
in the University at large, could obviously co-operatc for every 
s^nrific piirj^c, without any other religious agreement than 
that which is implied in being religious and conscientious men, 

' Those who are called on to teach (if, to simplify the argument, 
the Pivinilv Professors be here excepted) have to deal with an 
unresistin^naterial in their pupils. An unorthodox clergyman 
might find his church deserted, and Iiis position turned inm a 
smecure: but an unorthodox teacher of classics or mathematics 
is in no such danger. And this it is which enables unlrersitics 
to be Catholic, if they understand their lligh calling, inrontrast 
to practical societies, Avhich are all necessarily Sectarian. The 
former are peculiarly ennobled by being devoted to advance and 
perfect knowledgo-; the latter proceed from 08 tabli»»hcd results, 
and, as institutions, liavc no power or business to search for 
troth at all. They are, therefore, inferior in ^gnitjl^to the 
foiTOcr, as tho hand is to the eye. 

In proof that religious unanimity is not essential to academic 
co-operation, there is no necessity for referring to foreign Uni- 
versitiCT: we can appeal to present and undeniable fact at home. 
By realbn^f tho strong division of religious parties, one tigainat 
I another, within our own Universities, no such unanimity exists in 
them. Indivld^ls often sit side by side th^re in the disc^rge of 
aca4enuo^nction8, who have in no practical sense religiras sym- 
^thy at all, nor any power of co-operating, out of the Universi- 
' 1*^ tke simplest religious affairs, as, for instance, in distributing 
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a remedy- In fact, it inflicts the greatest amount of misoftief wilih 
the least advantage. But in case a close agreement of reUgioos 
opizuon were so far really necessat^i a distinction would need to be 
made between ordinary academicians, and those who have pracli-* 
cally to administer the system; and it would becetne the duty of 
the highest authorities in the University to select mcfPfor omcc^ 
with a due reference to tlicir religious principles, just as political 
principles are regarded by a political cabinet. But every body. 
must perceive that such an arrangement (except whe|p it might 
occasionally be used for capricious injustice) would, in the e^ 
isting academic wdrld, become altogether a dead letter; nor do 
we expect that any one witliin the Universiti^ will be of 
opinion that the Thirty-nine Articles would be really ^enforced, 
iu case the separate Colleges were at liberty to dispense with 
them. This, is only another phase of the fact, that agreement 
in those Articles is in no practical sense needed for University 
co-opcratlon. They cannot constitute a centre of union for 
higher purposes; and they arc not wanted as a centre of union 
for tliis. 


In what has hitherto been said, all consideration of the 
Divinity Professors has been excluded: it would ap^nr, nevoiv 
thelcBs, that there is not only no reason for giving to them less 
freedom ihon to others, but a peculiar impropriety in doing so. 
Their duty is not to preach and exhort, but to lecture ; they do 
not addjggss the conscience and the sympathies (os their main 
and proper business), hat the intellect; and if a hearer were ever 
so much, persuaded that the lecturer was in error, it need not 
oflend his conscience to hear him. For a learner, however, so con* 
fldently to decide against his teacher, is neither very amiable nor 
very common; nor is a University system to be devised with a 
reference to sucji infirmities in pupils. The same consideratiiow 
then apply to professors of Divinity, as of Physiology. jCfce 
person who is invited to occupy the teacher's chair should not be 
subject to dictation. Where is his superior in*knowledge? — 
who can decorously claim to enact conclusions for him ? Never¬ 
theless, it is evident that the existing system implies thaf every 
thing was settled for ever by somehoSy three centuries ago; yet 
who the somebody wA, nobody can truly say. But stmely we 
have a rfght to know something more—something, fovMnstance, 
of:' the title and qualifications of this great unknown. Besides, 
unless it is to be presumed that the Church formularies are 
absolutely perfect, there ought always to be some individual or 
VOL. LXXXVm. NO. CL^VII. N 
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eon^ eoU^t^e ^7 in presence, competent to suggest and 
originate'improvfments; and from no quarter could proposals 
to rids effect come so gracefiillj onQ acceptably as from the 
DiTinity'professqrs, in case thpy were unfettered. 

Although fixed articles—as such, and everywhere, —are open 
to the mvest ol:jectioii 8 , we are entitled to deal with the case 
of the Universities separately from that of the Church. All 

i uestionii^ of a person’s cre^ is impertinent and injurious in a 
Tniversit^ but that this is far from being true in regard to 
parochial duties, we have already shown, ^ot that a screw of 
rixe nature of the Thirty-nine Articlei^ is a proper instrument for 
the informi^iozi wanted. It is only because, hitherto, the same 
measure has been dealt out by the hand of power to the Univer- 
smes and to the Church, that people are apt to ikeat of them as in- 
stiturions to which the same principles necessarily apply: whereas 
any changes which may be needed in the one or in the other, 
will be found often to depend on totally distinct considerations, 
and to belong to very distinct agencies. The vulgq.r identifica¬ 
tion of the Church and Universities arises from a most important 
fact, which nevertheless must not be rested on os a ripht; namely, 
the usurpation of the Universities by the clerical order; a revo¬ 
lution which was brought about so gradually by the growth of 
the Colleges, that the State was long unaware of it: but it has 
not been* the less detrimental to the intellectual and theological 
interests, for which alone Universities exist. The connexion 
has been injurious in another way. On the distinction taken 
by Adam Smith, a rich Church drains the Universities of its 
most eminent men of letters; while a poor Church is drained by 
them. Voltaire had observed accordingly, that a Father Porret 
was the only professor they had ever had in France whose 
works were worth the reading: Adam Smith supports this 
conclusion, by adding that, in England the Church in the same 
manner, by the temptation of its benefices, was continually drain¬ 
ing the Universities of their best and ablest members: ^ an old 
* College tutor, who is known and distinguished in Europe as 
‘ an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be found there as in 
* any Koman Cdtholic country.’ A connexion which produces 
such effects, might well be left to natural tendencies, already 


^ Nor less so to their liberal spirit; no unimportant consideration. 

* Emg William asked Mr. Locke how long hflithought the revolution 
‘ principl<||, might last in England.’ The philosopher answered—‘ Till 

* this generation shall have passed away, and our Universities shall 
* * have had time to breed a new one.* * Many things I disapprove 

* Ig our Universities, where the country gentlemen are educated in 

* Toiyism by Tory clergy .*—Horace Walpole* 
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strong enough^ and not be fostered and pan^rq^ artifioUd 
means. The Uxuveruties l^^^e no intesesl, m tTpiTeraitisSx in 
bribing tbeir iflembers into the ChurcL|, Qui^ the contna^. 

fn rile eye of the lawj the College are at the preset^dify^ 
oorporations as much as the Univbrsitiea, withtio legaf aii&i)ence 
but this —'that the UniTersities are closs^ under the titL^ of civil 
bodies; the Colleges, of eleemosynary. .They ore Btrongl;|r con¬ 
trasted, however, in point of fact It may be true that it was 
formerly sought to impress an ecclesiastical charactewupon botH • 
but, what has been the difference of the result in the two cae^ 
The attempts of Archbi^ops Arundel and Laud* to establish 
their metropolitan right or visitation over the Universities, are 
encroachments known only to historical inquirer/; while the 
fact, that CollegoV ‘ considered by the Popish cleigy, under 
^ whose directions they were, as ecclesiastical or at least as 

* clerical corporations,’ is a fact as significant hnd^irejudicial, 
even now, as at any former period. 

When we remember that our Colleges are Poman Catholic 
foundations, we can understand how it came to pass that fellow- 
ehipB were originally connected with holy orders, subject here 
and there to an exception for civil law. At that time, too, 
literature was thought to be the peculiar province of the Clergy; 
and for a Fellow to take orders, was little more than at present 
to profess that all his studies should be consecrated by a religious 
spirit. In this respect, the Beformntion left the Colleges pnre- 
formed. The policy of raising as few questions as possible witli 
Henry VIII. on such a subject, will account for any degree of 
compromise or silence in the first instance. Afterwards, pro¬ 
positions with this aspect were so nuxed up with further 
measui^, or the danger was so great and the Church had bc(m 
so stripped already, that we can easily conceive how for the 
next hundred years other visitors, b^des Bidley under the 
Protector Somerset, may have regarded a direction to * convert 

* some fellowships appointed for encouraging the study pf 


* Blackstone went no farther (Comm, i. 471.) than to * incline to 
^ i^nk that the general corporate bodies of the Universities of Oxford 
* and Cambridge must be ranked among lay civil corporations.* Huber 
(^Englikh UniversiiieSy ii. 44.) assumes that the decree of the privy 
council in favour of Laud’s metropolitan right of visitation had decided 
the point of law. Bu^Wooddeson (lecture 18.) necessarily concludes 
that tlvs proceedings by mandamus in the ^ng’s Bench against 
the University of Cambridge, in the cases of Dr. Bentley and Lord 
Bhirdwicke, are inconsistent with the foundation of the privy-oouncil 
judgments in favour of Arundel and Laud. There ie now no doubt 
upon the subject * ** 
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•* dMnltyto the studj of the civil law»’ as being the signal of' a 

* design to drive Ibl civilitj, learning, and religion out of the 

* nation/ In this way for various reasons, some good and some 
bad, the Bomon ^atholic system by which Fellows of Colleges 
were assumed to be ecclesiastics was retained, and has been 
brought down to our own times, into another age and as it 
were another woHd For how unlike arc our times in all the 
actual diverritiea of our Protestantism and in the boundless 
range of modem science I How unlike, too, if, from the point of 
view in which the two periolds are compared, we consider by 
what’class literature is most vlgorouf^y cultivated at present; 
and to what a height an out-of-doors opinion has shot up, 
against which public l^ies must shortly Icam that they can 
nme only a little longer stand than private persons. 

The rime has come when the changes wrought by the Be- 
formarion elsewhere, ought to be allowed to penetrate into the 
College mtem. In our wish to see the exclusion of laymen 
taken ofi; we are far from thinking that the interest of either 
divinity or religion would be in consequence discouraged. On 
the con^ry, in case the Colleges were throi^n open, they would 
noon be seen training up within their walls a higher theology and 
more of it: while the Church would be saved the scandal of a 
certain number of nominal clcigymen, whose fellowships are in 
trarii thbir only call. The two classes will of course run into 
each other: but it is very desirable that society should recog¬ 
nise a diversity, where nature has established one—the differ¬ 
ence between the efficient working minister and the efficient 
student of divinity. There ought to be room somewhere for 
the distinction, without having recourse to pluralities and non¬ 
residence. Ol3jectionB might l>e raised, on opposite grounds, 
against admitting this distinction into the Ordination Service: 
And, perhaps, it may be difficult to convert our cathedral e^ta- 
blisfaments into schools of theology, os Cranmer desired in his 
time and as Mr. Gladstone is desiring now; though there was 
no' absolute necessity for their becoming what Cranmer had the 
foresight to predict they would become. All, however, will agree 
that the proper place for a school of theology, as well as of every 
other science, is a university. We beg to add, the more open, 
the more proper. If, on the one hand, we cannot think it 
reasonable that a student of divinity should anticipate and pre- 
^jttdge his studies by subscribing to article8*fend by entering into 
holy orders, while professedly still a student; yet, on the other, 
WO admit that a college fellowship — the most appropriate of all 
plWrisioiis for every class of students — will never be better 
bestowed than on students of divinity. Deans and Chapters 
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should represent the more advancod period of sudeossful study'. 
The reward of great divines when they weft mehibers of the 
Established Cliurch, ought to be considered ns having been pro 
pared for them beforehand in the stalls and digliities of out* state*- 
catbedrob. We* deprecate their retiring on a living. On the 
contrary} we would sell every college living and endow wore 
fellowsUps with the money. The most melancholy tiling that 
can possibly happen to a parish (and it is scarcely lew ibelan* 
choly to himself) is the arrival of a senior fellow as its inoum- 
bent. A work lately published under the title of * Speetdm 
* Episcopii gives an equi^ unfavourable pictvyre of a university 
bishop. This need not oe, and should not be. For we know 
of no place where the proper qualifications for a bishop might 
be more naturally looked for^ than among the church meml^s 
of a well constituted university. 

Whether the same person can properly fill two o» moro situ* 
ations will depend on the time which each may requirC} and on 
the nature and compatibility of their respective duties. The 
severest members of the Church of Scotland for instanoe*’— 


those who were bent upon drawing the line concenftig plu* 
I’alities with the utmost strictness—^never suggested} in the case 
of a clergyman accepting a professor's chair, that an objootion 
could arise, except when the clergyman was beneficed, But* a 
singular difficulty has been introduced for the embarrassment of 
English clergymen, by the specific language of their ordination 
service. If, on ordination, they expressly engage for parish 
duties or for the equivalent relation of a church and congrega¬ 
tion, and solemnly undertake to set aside all worldly cores and 
studies, how can they reconcile such an obligation with the 
habits of a college fellow, and the pursuits of a man of letters, a 
schoolmaster, or tutor? 

In tjie ordination of deacons, the bishop asks: — 

* Will you diligently read the Scriptures unto the peofde 
' assembled in the church where you shall be appointed to 
* serve?’ And again: — * It appertdineth to the office of a doa- 


* con, in the church where he shall be appointed to serve, to assist 

* the priests in di\inc service, and to read holy Scriptures in 

* riie church,.. . and to preach.’ In the ordination of priests, 
the bishop says of the priests: — * Ye are called to teach, pre- 

* monish, feed, and provide for the Lord’s family, &q .The 

* church oud congregation where ye must serve is Christ’s spouse 
‘ and his body.’ Again:—‘Will you then give your faithful 

* diligence always so to minister doctrine and sacraments 
‘ and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 


* .so that you may teach the people committed to your 
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^dbi^jge tAth all diligence to keep and ol>8erve the Bame?’ 
Aawn; —^ diligent in prayer, and in reading of 

* £bi wly ScriptureB, and in such studies cls help to the hnowUdge 
^ ^ the same, laying aside the study of the world and the flesh?* 

At first sight, wese engagements would appear to be too 
precise and unconditional to admit of any question. But, on 
the other side, it is still more unquestionable, that exceptions to 
the universality of this engagement have been always openly 
sanctioned both by ecclesiastical and common law. The thirty- 
third canon (1603, a. d.) on titles for orders, after reciting, that 
' it had been Iqpg since provided, ^ many decrees of the 

* ancient Fathers, that none should be admitted deacon or piiest, 

* who had not first some certain place where he might use bis 

* function,’ reduces the restraint to a mere security against the 
ordaining bishop being made chargeable with the maintenance 
of a pauper pnest. For it goes on to expressly declare, that 
to be a fellow in some college in Cambridge or Oxford — or a 
master of arts of five years standing, living of his own charge in 
mther University—is a satisfaction of this proviso; and Gibson 
xemarklf that, from frequent entries in the acta of ordination, a 
fellowship appears to have been all along a title by the law of 
^e Church of England. To the same effect, statutes for en- 
fbrping residence on benefices, from the reign of Henry VIII. to 
our own times, contain positive exemptions for scholars for¬ 
merly under forty, now under thirty, years of age, abiding for 
stud^ at either University—for fellows residing in college ac¬ 
cording to statute — and for professors and public readers. An 
late as 1 & 2 'Vict c. 106. s. 28—30., in the act for prohibiting 
Spuitual persons holding benefices from farming or t^ing, the 
Imsiness of a schoolmaster is nominatim excepted and reserved to 
them, ^ow, the Ordination Service must clearly be read in con¬ 
nexion with the canon and the statutes, in pari materid: And, 
^ken together, it is impossible to say that it can ever have been 
intended by the legislative authority of either Churcluor State, 
to prevent fellows of colleges firom being ordained upon their 
fellowships, or even bcneficed dcigymen from carrying on the 
business of a schoolmaster. 

At the same time, there is something startling in the terms 
of Ordination Service. The language of public engagements 
ought to correspond as faithfully with the extent and character 
of>jthe obligations entered into, as lawyers have taken care 
should be ^e case with the engagements of private persons. 
Nothing ought to be expressed more strongly than is under¬ 
stood ; nothing promised, which is not to be performed. Burnet 
idle us, that ^ the most condderable addition which was made 
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‘ in the “ Book of Ordinations ” (1550) was t^e fkuttjoff queiti^nia 

* to the persons to be ordained, who 

^ solemn declsmtions or sponsions and vows to ^68«, 

* question, ^en one is presented for orders, is, Eo'gjOH is*Ukt 

^ you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take Ufdfi iMs 
‘ office f To which he is to answer, He trusts he is. It hii0 oft 
< been lamented that many come to receive orders b^rd ‘i^^r 

* they have seriously read over these questions, and etdmiftdd 

* themselves, whether they could, with a good consdence^ Inikd 

* the answers there prescribed. . . If it were well appreheitidedf 

‘ the heat that many have to got into orders would soon abdtd^ 
So ^he good bishoirupwards of a hundred and fifty yeats 
ago. We cannot be surprised, therefore, at hearing now‘that 
there arc scrupulous persons in the Universities who have been 
casting about for some explanation by which they can mote satis¬ 
factorily interpret some parts of their ordination vOw, or better 
reconcile apparently confiicting duties. A feding of this has led 
to a modern theory, on which great stress has been laid, — that a 
Tutor has the undergraduates of his college for his parishioiierB; 
and we are told by some tutors, that unless they are o^wed to 
account themselves pastors to their pupils (or, we mignt almost 
say, father-confessors — so intimate a right of catechising is 
claimed ), they will feci it opposed to their ordination vow to 
hold the place of Tutor at dl. There could not be a broader 
acknowledgment of their false position; for they, are ordafiied 
not on their tutorship, but on their fellowship. If the theory is 
worth any thing, every theological Fellow, not every Tutor 
only, is a parish priest to the young students: while, in fact, the 
presence of undergraduates not on the foundation (who are |he 
great majority in almost every college) is an accident not con¬ 
templated^ in the Statutes, and wholly unconnected with the 
statutory command to take Holy Orders. • 

Revert to the state of things out of which the Statutes arosej,^ 
And what do we find in a college ? Sometimes twelve SchblUfi^, 
twelve Fellows, and a Head; so tk^t we might have thirti^ 
pastors to minister to twelve youthful parishioners. Sotti4^4a 
the scholars are fewer, and a part of'them may be old enough ^ 
be ordained themselves. In short, this whole system of 
skip is manifestly opposed to the genius of Protestantism, smd 
. to the Reformed Epi^pal Ordination Service. The remedy 
for the false position of the Tutors is not to be found in the after 
thought of a theory which cripples the 'Univereities for Iblslr 
proper intellectual ends, but in rescinding the College Stittit^s 
whioh constrain the Fellows to take Orders. 

When shall we learn that the interests of conservation afid 
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reform aiike require that every Institution should be made as 
el^ual 08 possible for its proper purpose? And that what 
ought io be Hhe two eyes of Greece/ do not exist to bo merely 
out^works «of the State-Church — seminaries fotmthe excluslye 
tcmning of its ministry and for the early shepherding of its 
fold ? Blaokstone informed hk Oxford audience^ when he read 
them his Commentaries as lectures, that their ‘ Colleges were 

* founded for two purposes: 1. For the promotion of piety and 

* learning by proper regulations and ordinances: 2« For impart- 

* lag assistance to the members of those bodies, in order to 

* en^le theih to prosecute their devotion and studies with greater 

* ease and asriduity.’ The Colleges, t^reforc, are means to^nds: 
and we desire nothing better than that every regulation and 
ordinance oOiMjenung fliem — compulsory Orders among the rest 
—^'^ould be tried by their tendency to advance these ends. 

That the existing system is far from being as favourable to 
such high objects, as they are capable of being made, is undeni¬ 
able.- To say nothing about non-resident Fellows, and resident 
Fellows not Tutors — who look u[)on their fellowships as only 
80 muc^ income, and arc of no use at all for strictly academical 
purposes,—nearly every clerical tutor is distracted between two 
professions, and is unable to make up his mind to give his wholl 
strength to literature. Few of them, indeed, would feel it 
respectable to avow this as the intended object of tlieir lives. 
Many are glad to get a little parish, or at least a lectureship, 
in oraer that their clerical pretensions may not be quite in 
abeyance; while those, who are mere tutors, satisfy their con- 
sdenoes in part by the theory just alluded to — in part by the 
hqpe that in a few years^ time tliey may marry, and retire to 
proper ecclesiastical pursuits. As tliey take their post at an 
early a^e, have to lecture on many miscellaneous sq|)jects, and 
«find their time cut up by the routine of college business, even 
the most enei^ctic minds labour under extreme disadvantages. 
Besides which, in aggravation of all other difficulties, the prohibi¬ 
tion to marry (the remains^in this light, of a byegone supersti¬ 
tion) robs the University of her ablest sons, long before they 
have reached their prime of intellect anS athunment. By 
enforcing ordination on the Fellows, now that the colleges have 
become supreme j>ver the University, not only is the field of 
Arts but half cultivated (because, as we have said, the clergy, 
who have undertaken the duty, seldom dare devote themselves to 
it with the exclusiveness which it requires), but the Theological 
fih^olty itself also is starved. In the fiirst place, the highest 
tilent is drained off from it into the Arts; but next and chiefly, 
llaen of genius feel (if they do not know) that it is impossible for 
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any human intollect to compose theological lectures which shall 
not be dead and formal, as long as this department is estranged 
from the active and overflowing science of the age. 'fiohokrs are 
painfully awaiS that neither Theology, nor any of itp branches, 
has flourished at Oxford or Cambridge for many years: and it 
is easy to see that it cannot flourish while tests are imposed and 
Fellows madb clergymen by compulsion.* 

In what we have written, wc have been desirous of looking 
at the subject, solely from its academical point of view. 

Fixed articles, which forestall conclusions, make the purrait 
of truth needless, idle, dangerous; and stultify the position 
of men engaged in spcculKtion and inquiry. There is not a 
science of any importance, which is not liable to be stifled by 
the fear of its coming into collision with authoritatively enacted 
conclusions. Whether it be astronomy, monus, or biblical 
philology, ecclesiastical history, or mental philosophy, geology 
or ethnology, j)hysiology or mythology, wc are never d jmari 
safe: the sensitive eye is perpetually descrying rocks a-head. 
It may often happen that there is no real contradiction, as 
is now the prevailing belief concerning tlie Copcmican system 
and the Old Testament; yet this cannot be ascertained, unless 
the controversy is allowed to bo fairly fought out. Those^who 

f o straightforward after truth, are liable to the imputation of 
cterodoxy, and indeed of dishonesty, at the hand of others; 
— who seem to forget that to sacrifice our obligations to truth 
and God for engagements to man, is a far worse dishonesty-^ 
although the latter being a sin committed in secret, no tangible 
proof of it can be brought before a human tribunal. On the 


* Of course an objection will be raised against interfering with 
Founders* Statutes; but they have been overruled in equally serious 
matters already, and ought to be so, as often as the change of position * 
in the colleges may moke their statutes hurtful to the true interests 
of the University. Arc we asked to name a precedent? Ikere are 
thirty-six colleges at Cambridge and (^ford; of these only six have 
been added since the llefonnation. Of course, other contemporaneous 
changes would be Weccssary, regulating the terms and conditions 
upon which, for the future, fellowships should be held. It is ob¬ 
served in ‘Huber’s English Universities’ (i. 179.) that it is only by 
custom that Fellowships ore held on, until vacated by a benefice. 
The Universities ore bodies as national in their true vocation, ns 
the legislature itself: and their principles an^ spirit ought to be 
equally enlarged. There can be no reasonable flistinction in the 
case of the Colleges, when wc consider the relation in which they 
stand to the Universities, the duties which they have to perform, and 
the privileges which they possess. 
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wholes BS men are constituted, few can be expected to choose 
the' bolder course, and expose themselves to most unpleasant 
imputatioDB; the majoritj will infer, that since they may not 
fbUbw out the conclunons of science, should it happen to con¬ 
tradict any thing in the formularies, it is wiser not to know too 
much about the matter. In such a state of things, only those 
sciences arc likely to live and thrive which stand m no relation 
at all to religion; as Ghrcek and Latin philology, (limited to 
Pagan authors,) formal logic, (excluding its applications, which 
are dangerous,) pure mathematics and mathematical physics,— 
which nevertheless, in the strictest circles, are looked upon as 
not quite safe, since they accustom the mind to demand proof. 
Thus the boast, that ‘Science is the handmaid to Religion,* 
&11 b to nothing; for Religion is m afraid of her handmaid be* 
coming her mistress, that she dares not use her services at alL 

In such ways the domination of a fixed creed blights the 
finiitfulness of our Universities; and—in an age abounding with 
genius, talent, profound and varied learning, and in a country 
which is tiie admiration of the world for practical enterprise 
and sagacity, — depresses our speculative powers, and drives 
the hipest science away from its natural seats. The cure j^s 
simple,—to rescind the test at once; a process which will injure 
no one, disturb no one in his position, destroy no fixed expect¬ 
ancies distress no one's conscience; but will relieve numbers 
who groan in secret, and will set them free for nobler work than 
has hitherto been allowed them. 

Mr. Ward’s volume, with which this article is headed, is 
accompanied by a preface written with much ability, and in the 
true sfurit of a Reformer. He dwells not only on the evil which 
has occupied us in the present article, but on the constitution of 
the C)olleges and their relation to the Universities. The body 
of the work contains a careful and accurate translatbn of the 
code of University laws compiled under the sanction of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, as Chancellor of Oxford. It is well known that 
the object of these statutes was in a great measure to favour the 
High Church views of the seventeenth century: and natundly 
no Puritan was appointed to assist in their compilation. The 
subject was developed at large in this journal many years ago. 
It is now much better understood by the nation; and Mr, W ard’s 
valuable comments will no loiter seem paradoxical or unne- 
-oessary. 

The case of Trinity College, Dublin, is substantially the 
'same with that of the English Universities. Only the m- 
trilectnal efiect of the monopoly and constraint of an academic 
tssi has been more pronounced in the instance of the ‘ rileilt 
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'* fiifiter: * wh3e moral scandal of an mterested.oo&fori^ 
has been brought out there more distmctly^ and made'appear 
more direct and visible to the naked eje. But the wiocst and 
most characteristic feature in the diversity« is the aggmvatod 
form which the political provocation of exelusioii ;.twes» .To 
deny the Roman Catholic ^sacnter— in other wordsi to deny 
the great body of the Irish people— an equality of right, aha 
place, and benefit in thdir only Irish University, is plainly mons 
impolitic and more unjust than the corresponding c|^ In 
England: — since it involves greater numbers, greater privations 
and indignity, and infinitely greater peril If, on the one huid, 
there can be no more destructive and suicidal cry than that of 
^ Ireland for the Irish ’ — meaning thereby a severance from its 
connexion with Great Britain: ^ on the other, there can be 
no national demand more reasonable, more imperative and im** 
mediate—^as far as it shall be understood to represent the &11 
right and title of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, share and 
share alike, to every advantage of emolument and honour wh^h 
their national institutions can afiford. In 1794, the Roman 
Catholic, who before that had been excluded altogether, was 
admitted to his academical degree; but not to any place (Ml* 
profit, honour, or authority. The door was opened to him ;r.ke 
mounted the steps, only to learn from a policeman in the pas¬ 
sage that he^ould go no farther. Half measures did not answer 
with the legislative franchise; they will not with the educarional 
Nor ought they. 

The exposure of this grievance is the principal object of a 
volume lately published under the title of, ‘ the Constitutional 

* History of the University of Dublin.’ This history is soon 
told. It was founded by Queen Elizabeth ‘ for the country 
and largely endowed, principdly by Elizabeth herself, by James 
I., and the corporation of Dubl^ It was perverted to sectarian 
purposes by exclusive laws, under Charles 1. and his charter of 
1637. The little book, which tells us this and a great deal more, 
is drawn up by Mr. Heron, one of the academied victims of this 
present system. ^ 

There are two sorts of victims under the present, system.: 
those who lose college offices by it, but keep their consoienoe; 
and' those who do violence to t^ir conscience in order to obtain 
the office. Mr. Heron was of the first of these. 

* The practice of ‘‘turning for scholarship” was almost riie 
^ first thing (he says) which attracted my attention in Trimty 

* College. Attendance at the Saenunent of the Lord’s Bttpper, 
a.ecbrding to the forms of the Established Churoh, is required 

* irom all candidates for scholarship. The emoluments attached 
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* iqt Uiat office are thus directly placed in the way of the Catholics 

* of Ireland, as n temptation to renounce their religion. It was 

* a question whether the Board was legally justified in excluding 

* CatholioB from scholarship. In the year 1843, 1 presented 

* myself as a candidate. My answering entitled me to be 
' elected, but I refused to take the sacrament, and the Board 
‘ consequently excluded me. I tried the legality of tbot ex- 

* elusion, and the question was decided hgainst me.’—(PrefaGe.) 

B^ there is another class of victims: the ^ apostates for lucre, 

* among those entrusted with tlie education of tlie sons,of the 
‘gentry of Ireland.’ From before the face of the insinceriti/ 
thus generated, in their case the veil is raised. 

‘ This last is no unfounded assertion. There have been 

* many among the Fellows of Trinity College who dated their 

* Protestantism from the time when they “ turned for scholar- 
‘ “ ship.” The apostacy for scholarship in Trinity College, 

* ‘ even now, excites but little surprise. Of those who thus con- 
‘ form, some remain in their new creed, and even become minls- 

* ters of the Established Church; others, on the expiration of 

‘ the five years during which the scholarship lasts, return to the 
‘ profession of the Catholic faith, after having profaned with 
‘ unholy lips the Sacrament of the Eucharist. This latter class 
‘ eqjoys the nickname of quinqiiennes, from the five years during 
‘ which they were Protestants,’ ♦ 

But there is a third victim from this wretched policy: tlieir 
country — unhappy Ireland: aye, and perhaps a fourth — the 
British empire; which, though Ireland cannot rail away the 
bond, her dissensions may distract, and weaken, and pull down. 
In the opinions which Mr. Heron expresses upon this point, it 
may be seen that he represents the letter class of Irish Homan 
Ci^olics; those who are most aware of the value of a higher 
education, and those who would most rejoice to see a really 
United Kingdom. 

‘Education alone cannot remain a monopoly. ... No Irish 
‘ manufiu^tuies of wool or other commodities are now destroyed, 
‘ that they may fiourish in another land, ^ut education is still 
‘ denied, to advance the intellect of the nation. In Ireland 
‘ education among the higher classes of the Catholics is ne- 
‘ glected; among flie peasants, until very lately, it was unknown. 
‘Sectarian intolerance blights the land. Two tasks are for 
‘ that statesman to perform who wishes to iichievc the prosperity 
‘ of Ireland, and deserve the gratitude of her people for ever: — 
‘ to destroy the last incentives to sectarian animosity, and to 
‘doi^olop the intelligence of the people. No step could be 
^ ^nore efiectunl towards the accomplishment of both these great 
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* good works, than the opening of the emolninents ot Ireland's 

* only Unitersity to the free competition of all. No step could 

* be more effectual towards future prosperity than th^ removal 

* of this check upon the education of Catholics — th^ the de- 

* strucrion of the last stronghold of intolerance within the island.' 

Constitutional equality has been granted. • Catholic judges 

* are on the bench; CatWic magistrates have broken through 
‘ the exclusiveness of the old Irish squierarchy; Catholics fill £e 

* corporations; Catholics speak and vote in the Parliament of 
‘ the realm; Catholic privy-councillors advise their sovereign. 

* Is it not 80 plain that it is only in Ireland one would have to 

* say it, that it is most expedient for the interests of the state 

* that those men^ permitted to rise through ability to the highest 

* stations in the land, should not in their youth receive an inferior 

* education ? These men should not in their youth be galled 

* by sectarian exclusion, and be almost compelled to carry »with 

* them through life the resentment thus excited at the time of 
‘ their education.’ Much depends on marshalling priorities: 
emancipation surely had b^st bave begun here. 

Yet this class is the neglected cl^. The College of May- 
nooth has been enlarged. * Five hundred of the middle classes 

* of Ireland are receiving education there, to become the minis- 
‘ ters of its Catholic church.* Grants to the Board of National 
Education baVe been liberally voted: and * four hundred thou- 
‘ sand of the Catholic peasantry arc being educated at the 

* expense of the state to become worthy citizens.’ But upon 
the principle and spirit on which the University of Dublin is 
conducted, out of a population of seven millions, only about 
thirty enter College every year. ‘ Only one hundred and twenty 
' Catholic BtndentB, including all the classes, arc at present on 
‘ the books of the only University in Ireland. The rest of the 

* sons of the Catholic gentry either pass the most precious years 
^ of their lives in lounging idleness, or are compelled to have 
‘ recourse to the Colleges in France or Belgium, whence they 
‘ return with no sentiments of loyalty towards the government 

* which thus exiles them.* Mr. Heron acknowledges warmly 
the great merits of Trinity College, Dublin, as a pla^ of educa¬ 
tion. This makes him the more lament that a Homan Catholic 
cannot go there, except as into an atmosphere of proselytism, 
or under a sense of inferiority, which forces a majority, so 
great as to constitute the nation, to stand aloof. * The system 

* of education is grand and comprehensive: but there is one 

* fault—the University of Ireland is exclusive, not national; 

^ it is considered by its rulers to be the Divinity School of the 

* Protestant church, not the University of the nation.' Wo 
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-euiAy Wisli that the Irish Confederation 'wotild busy ^iteelf witlir 
a f>raetiOal question like rinsy and not lose ite yftj in U4opis 
of xepeah or among the miserable preHnrinaries (u dril war* 

inAnsistency with which these'—as indeed most-^enoiu- 
slOas are applied, is no slight presumption ag^st them. At 
OsEford^ its faithful sentinels challenge the new comer on his first 
arriral: if he has not the pass-word ready, he cannot enter* On 
rile other hand, the Cambridge authorities have ventured to run 
the risk of any contamination which the posrible presence of w 
dissjenter among their undergraduates may introduce; the 
security attributed to subscription is delayed, until the^tual 
taking of the degree. The emoluments of Trinity College, 
Dublin, with the exception of a few prizes open to competition, 
core jealously watched as a perquisite of the Established Churdi. 
But, since 1794, Roman Catholics have been admitted to de- 
^grees* there — the relaxation, however, is confined expressly t6 
■Roman Catholics: while, one branch of its professorships—that 
of medicine — is as expressly declared by an act of 1808, be 

open to * Protestants of all nations/ Indeed, one of the profes&tjrs * 
is at present an Unitarian. On the other hand, the universities 
of Sc^land have no restriction on degrees; Sir Robert Peel has 
been rector of Glasgow: and it was only the other day that the 
Scotch Episcopal Church preferred a suit against the University 
of Glasgow for the recovery of certain exhibitions as having 
beeoi founded by Snell, an Episcopalian, and obtained a judgment 
in its favour. The Scotch legislature had imposed its restraints 
upon another port of the system than that of its bursaries and 
degtoes. It put its shackles on the teachers only: and accord- 
in^y, by the Act of Security (a. d, 1707), engrafted into the 
treaty ot Union, all university professorships are strictly limited 
to members of the Presbyterian Church by law established. 

The object of this diversified legislation has been the same on 
all hands;—to promote uniformity of faith and secure particular 
establishments, by giving a preference and predominance to 
certain opinions; it being assumed by the legislator in every case 
of preference, that the opinions which he patronises are true, but 
of that parti(^ar species of truth which is all the sdfer for being 
protected against equal treatment, comparison, and discussion* 

We have spoken above of the price paid for success in those 
'^i^ftriments. If England and Ireland ajppeor to have succeeded 
it IB only within the Universities and their charmed circle. For 
|^>ok beyond their bollege walls. Protestant dissent is prospering 
in England, with a census of millions annually increasing -r- while 
iu Irmnd, Roman Catholic dissent (fOr so an Irish Protestant 
Bsittb&hment compels us to describe it) reigns almost supreme. 
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in ihe casMxif both England and<IraUiM]#t idllbou^ the 
la^ilatnre has fiuled tn its national object, it has oamod out Ibe 
acMemicTzneans to which it trusted. The law has boon C|baesnri 
within the pales of the Universities. Not so ifi Ae ease of 
Scotland. At the time of the Union, the independcfilf legislature 
of Scotland had a natural jealousy of the preponderating pgwier 
of its new partner: and its^principal care was for the prcseiwation 
of its rule of faith and church government. These permanent 
objects were conceived to be sufficiently secured, by stipulating 
idr t^ maintenance of the Universities, and that the Cnurdi of 
Scotland should retain the monopoly of instrucUon. What, 
however, has been the result ? The jealous statute has been 
for many years systematically evaded; and the leading chairs of 
the Universities of Scotland are at this moment occupied by 
sohismatical professors:— it must be admitted, it the same 
time, without any injury that we ever heard of, to the complete 
and correct dischaige of all their duties academical I 

^he Act of Security (1707, o. 5. of the Scottish Parliament), 
f^ter providing that the true Protestant Beligion, contained in 
tne Confession of Faith as ratified by the act 1696, c. 5., with 
the form of Church Government by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries* 
Synods, and General Assemblies, shall remain and continue 
unalterable, proceeds to declare that, * in all time coming, no 

* Professors, Pnnci]>als, Regents, Masters, or others bc^iag 

* office in any University College or School within this king* 

* dom, be capable, or be admitted or allowed to continue in the 
' exercise of their said functions, but sudi as shall, own and 

* acknowledge the Civil Government in manner prescribed, or to 

* be prescribed, by the acts of Parliament: os, also, that brfore^ 

* or at their admissions they do and shall acknowledge and profess, 

* and shall suhserihe to the foresaid Confession of Faith as the 

* confession of their Faith; and that they will practise and con^ 

*• form themselves to the worship presently in use in this Churtdi, 

* and submit themselves to the Government and discipline therei^ 

* and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the pr^udice or stir 

* version of the same; and that before the respective Pr^ 

* byteries dt their bounds, by whatsoever gift, presentation, or 

* provision they may be thereto provided.’ All other teals.jure 
absolutely prohibited by a subsequent clause; and there are no 
other statutes making any alteration on tlus provision. Indped, 
it is declared unalterable; though the position in which the 
Scotch Universities now find themselvea shows the folly ^ 
human attempts at perpetuity. 

The Test here intr^uced only applies to teachers. Tt is to 
be remarked that, while the framers oi this act were so sedulous 



Academuiit^utJtrticles. 

Sat the permenency >o£its Qpfli|Ltioa) th^ made one grand omis¬ 
sion in its moohmeryi in not proTichng by whom it is to be 
enforoed, or at whose smt the Test is to m imposed. Accord¬ 
ingly^ for diore then half a pentury, it has come to be, in ordi¬ 
nary cases, absolutely inoperative; and both in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Episoopalians, against whom the Act was specially 
directed, have during all that time constantly held chairs in the 
University without being required to take the Test. In the 
Edinburgh University, at this moment, the Chairs of Moral 
Philosophy, Ehetoric, History, Music, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and, we believe, the Practice of Physic, are held 
by Episoopaliaus — Professor Wilson and Promsor Forbes 
being the two most distinguished names. 

No attempt had been made for many years to disturb this 
tacit burial of the Act of Security, till the divisions which lately 
took place in the Churdi of Scotland. Many of the non-theo- 
l^gicu professors joined the Free Church, and yet retained their 
professorships; — for instance. Sir David Bi’ewster, who holds 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy at St. Andrews. On its being 
sought to eject him in conbcqucnce, he denied the title of the 
Piesbytery to enforce the act, and they did not persevere. 
Tius question, however, has been since brouglit to an issue, in a 
recent appointment to the Hebrew Chair in Edinburgh Uni- 
^vereity! The town council, as patrons, appointed a Mr. Mac- 
douall, a member of the Free Churcli. He was required to 
j take Test, and refused. The Presbytery of Edinburgh 
presented an application for an interdict or injunction against 
his admission; but the court found they had no title. The court 
however sustained the title of a minority of the council and of 
the Senatus Acadcmicus, consisting of tlic principal and pro¬ 
fessors, to require the signature: conbcqucntly Mr. Macdouall 
has not been admitted. ' 

Of the body of professors in the University of Edinburgh, as 
now constituted, at least twelve out of twenty-nine do not be¬ 
long to the Established Church, and at least six were never 
asl^ to take the Test. In these circumstances, it is plain that 
to keep up the Test for non-thcological chairs, is mefbly to con¬ 
tinue a system — the original principle of which has been long 
surrendered — in order that it may be degraded from time to 
rimi^into on engine of personal or party annoyance. If protec¬ 
tion were wish^ for or required—which it is not — the Test 
is quite ineffectual, it being only available on application by the 
^ pUon or ftie professors. The first, in the ordinary case, will 
appoint a ftorty whom he intends to disqualify; the last will 
g^nettd be desirous of restricting the limits of their own 
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freedom. Asui now of ijfo SseefarriMtei 

of ScoUwdt wibile they ec^om to tike Coa fe Maen- of Faitifc^ 
dieown the diacipliiie df the ^StAblkhed Ghuroh* tbetiitaatioa hf 
the Univereities under the Teat has become worse tftus'hbshsd. 
Mr, MaodmsaU, wl^ waa rejected the other day^ helda erary 
tetiet in theology which was held by the framers of the 40^^ 
Sf^urity: yet he is denied admission into a body, into whieh 
prdacy has found so ready an entrance. ** * 

Our first ol^eot has been to observe upon the natural, indeefi 
necessary, effect of tests, especially in places of eduoailbllk 
And] to show the reality of the evil, we have also afforded eor 
readers the ttaans of judging of some of these effects experi^ 
mentally;—wc mean, as they are exhibited, one or moSe, with 
characteristic variances, in the present state of the Universities 
of the three kingdoms. The Universities of Ireland and of 
Scotland are at a point, at which it is quite impossible that 
they should long continue. The one cose is fiiU of danger, tht 
other of ridicule: both are anomalous, discreditable, and unjust^ 
If there should be found to be but one solution for their 
dilemma—the removal of the Test; what the irresistible force 
of circumstances shall have done for them, it may be hoped that 
the gentler infiuence of reason and good example may also bring 
about in behalf of the English Universities. They are the 
Universities of the past. So much the better. And, \4e have^ 
a pleasure in believing that, unless they are obstinately bent on 
resting upon past usefulness and past renown, nothing oan 
prevent them from being the universities of the future, with 
Durham and London in their train. 


Art. VI IL — The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith* 
* A Biof^rapln/, in four boohs. By JoHN FoRSTEB, of the Inner 
Temple, Author of the Lives of Statesmen of the Common-^ 
wealth. Bradbuty and Evans.' 

/^NCR n^)on a time, in the pretty little village of Lissoy, in the 
count^jjrof Westmeath, barony of Kilkenny West, a young 
woman, afterwards known as Elizabeth, Delap, put into the 
hands of a little boy ‘impenetrably stupid’ his book. ‘La* 
* bour dire it was and weary woe ’ to that little boy; butj^not 
seemingly an event of much importance to the literaiy world. 
The sign-posts to Knowle^e are not, however, like those set 
im before the gates at Versailles, inscribed with l||M>Dic 
nSoquence, ‘ To Spain,’ ‘ To Flanders.’ We dl%ep in^ the 
high road, little knowing whither it will lead us,— ofid weliave 
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Jiuodib la^ee oroi^g» 
ixtio the grieftt thowH^afa^ 
^ 3 p^gbn|>pe of tb^ Bii^ll £umauB^ oaught tbmijigh we 
* ^ tbe v3We Bcb< 7 ob 'kept bj Hiomaa Bjrbe^ a 

qiiArter-zpaatfir of an Irish re^went It is a 
mor^ sriU of a little bo^, with a xpanner for & most 
eomwooly serious and reserved,—though vrhen gay none 
cheerful, — listening to his preceptor’s stories, wheth^ 
taken iran the brisk adventures of a soldier’s life, or the more 
b^tobmg stoics of fury legend; now and then making 
rbypies; now and then reading such polite aids to reflection as 
* A[qU. Flanders ’ or * Jack the Bachelor.’ From this raw ^d 
^Mwnipg twilight we perceive our little pilgrim cmeige info 
apmewhat dearer atmosphere,—presenting to us a heavy sickly 
WOt, marked with the small-pox, and placed upon the 

shoulders of * a stupid blockhead,’ at the * superior ’ academy 
^ Sir. GrifSn, of ^phin, in Roscommon. In due time, how- 
tifls unpromising specimen of Humanity, put out to Know¬ 
ledge, be^ns to evince tokens, erratic and uncouth, of the cul* 
, tore it hM reluctantly reedved. Our little boy is now a lad,— 
$iiiX ^ Bcbool—though no longer at Mr. Griffin’s, —at school at 
IQ^Feworthstown. He presumes to have likings and dislikings 
M to the different authors enforced on him. His schoolfellows 
: xemeijlber that he was pleased much with Horace, more with 
Ovid* and that he hated Cicero, or at least did not highly cs- 
tftyn him. His character already assumes somewhat of doflnUe 
imoe. From out the crowd of boys, with their general attn- 
bntes of coarse, 
idiosyncrasy, 
noticed as , 

quideer still to foigive. He is at first shy and back- 



of talents; but the master thinks more highly of him 
the boys. But school closes— College begins — the sensi- 
ady boy is an idle ahamblii^ student at DubliplErniyersity. 
A piece of worldly lack which has befiillen his family, baa 
red to ium a bitter affiictiosk ..He has a aster who has mar- 
l|^veber station, HSb fintiusr has encumbered bis means 
for that mater a ^wer that may^ satisfy bis pride, 
our ovex-senditiYe youth must go as a auai;to the nniver-* 
hm his older brother had won some distinction, nay, 
HlBobdlarBhip, as a pensioner* ' A youth of vi^^ 
it and resolute purpose, — one exulting in 
8 batikd, athkHca, paneralicd valeiudme^Sk healthi- 
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nodH of mind iri'itf 

baVe onfy the 'inth^ ^dted lucdeelf w Hennpmor'td ft 

xD^nb^ of m^cdiu6ti(bo^'‘ffbiQh nx> mea&fl fbfbra'litdttlftirjr 
ite‘rewards, '£bd genitis its career: Bat our ^outb 
the dunce he had seemed to his early teaiwzn — 
that being * teres, et rotu'ndus,’ from whose surfhoe ' 
of fortune turn aside; This pride of his, so eadly ol 
terribly in his way here. He is more sensitive of u 
he feels beneath him (though it would have been difficult ^ lUj^ 
why, since his father’s means w'arranted no higher statio*‘ ftdd 
his uncle had been a sizar before him,) than eager to estdi^ 
mtellectual claims to respect. And to say truth, difficult would 
u have been for this lad, so imperfectly educated, to have forC^M 
his way into distinction purely academic. * The popular picture 

* of him in these Dublin University days, is little more than Ol^ 

* slow, hesitating, somewhat hollow voice, heard seldom and A- 
' ways to great disadvantage in the class-rooms; and of ft bw- 

* sized, thick, robust, ungainly figure lounging about the CoHoge 
‘ courts, on the wait for misery and ill-luck.’ Hitherto his fftthftr 
has scraped means to supply the niggard wants of a Sizar, but 
without reasonable hope that the son will exert himself, as hW 
brother the pensioner had done before him, and obtain soibediibg 
like independence in the way of a scholarship. But |^W hfi 
father dies—and our lazy, lounging student lives fts ho Cftn, by 
small ^fts from his uncle, or petty loans from College fti,ebds-^ 
teaming from the lost that wotst and surest lesson in the Art Of 
Sinking — the practical bathos of human life—viz. to boirbw 
without shame. Yet here — a certain energy, fitful and' irre¬ 
gular, but energy still, breaks out — an eneigy that rivets our 
eyes to this comfortless picture — that interests us in this uU- 

^ equal battle between Poverty and Man. He does not, it is true,. 
Set himself resolutely to work to redeem lost time, and wrdst 
subsistence, by patient labour, from the resources tho ublyOT- 
sity offers to its students. But he shuts himself up — he 
po^B street ballads, he nms forth to sell them at the Bein 
mpositoriyn Montrath Court, for five shillings a-pieoe. 
now ^omOTmis reward—he steals out of the CdUge to hMt 
sufw/ 

With pathetic eloquence ejcchums the last biogrftpher,j^b)^ 
this stupid child and idle student has contrived to find, * 

* ni^tr— wordi aU the dreary days i Iliddeil by some dbs^ 

* w^, or creeping within darkling shadows of 

* Strem, watched and Waited this poor neglected qjgaft br tllft 0^ 

* eSoH of his iSfb whidi had not wholly filled I^PeW ftAS dt% 

* j^haps, the.beggar^s audi^oe at first';'moxe throngh^, Mgnir* 



< imd deUghted he |jb|e ji^w]f-;g^ten ware. . /. 

* Gentle faces pleased, old men stopjiing liY.tln way, young lads 
i jl^nturing a purchase with their l^t remaining farthing: why 

was a world in little with its fame at iK sizi^s fhet. 
greater world will be listening onfe’day,” petbaps he 

* muttered, as he tamed with a light<er heart to his dull home.’ 

^ And this poor poet of the ballad singers, this truant student with 
his morbid sensitiveness — and hie pride, no less unhealthy per- 
haps^in the false direction it had tah^—still has something, which 
does not always aocompany over sensitiveness, and is very rarely 
found in eonipany with false pride:. He has ready sympathy 
fov otheiUi Those five shillings which his ballads bave broug]^ 
him will in all probability not reach home undiminished. That 
aui&nce listening to his muse contains many more destitute than 
l^mself, and pleasure and pity both unlock the poor poet’s hand, 
and careless easy heart. ^To one starving creature with 

* five children he gave at one time the blankets off his bed, and 

* crept i!ito the bedding for shelter from the cold.’ 

It is not to be deni^ by any one of right principle, that our 
youth would have been much better employed on the^ legi¬ 
timate studies for which he was sent to college, even on the 

* odd logic of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of Smig- 

* lesiu^’ than in writing street ballads sold at five shillings a-piece; 
•that bis generosity would have been better evinced in paying the 
loans he had borrowed; and that his sensitiveness would have 
been more praiseworthy, had it reminded him that ho hod no 
right to this looseness of sympathy, while he himself was de¬ 
pendent upon others. It is indubitably wrong, while abridging 
'perhaps the decent wonts of some generous benefactor, to iu- 
«dulge the luxury even of doing good. Wc cannot blame those 
who taka the more rigid view of amiable weaknesses and clia- 
ritable errors. But good or ill, we describe our student as we ‘ 
find him. And were we to set him up as a model, few wc sus¬ 
pect would be his imitators. Thus, then, our very uncx- 
emplary rizar scrambles his way through college, making small 
progress in mathematics, but able, he himself boa^s, ‘ to turn 
‘ m ode of Horace into English wi^ any -of them.’ as this 
|e the best he can say of his classical acqtiirements, so we must 
appose them to be far from deep or extensive. He gets into 
vonohs scrapes, the worst of whifm.is, the aiding and abetting 
a memorable college riot; and this or the serious admonition it 
entails, spurs him up into a laudable attempt at Belf-retrievaL 
fia.lfies for a scholarship, and actually gets an exhibition. 

(JBfvePteea oiA of a fortunate nineteen I hut but two on die 
' liebi f exhibition brings him in thirty shillings. 



Sevent^entWQ the luii and thirty fihillings'iii ! 'it',is 

too much for numan nature,—at least, for that hniriaft xlatO^t^ 
to support with dignified equanimity! He gives a dimo6'!h hia 
rooms— ’ ^ . 

. ‘ Accipiter velut 

MoUes columbas,’ 

a cross tutor, who bears him no good will, pounces upon him anid 
his guests. 'Caught in the act, the punishment is condign} bulf 
considering that both the parties were Irish, and that the ofienoc^ 
in an English university, would have entailed rustication at the 
least, we are not inclined to be very severe on the exasperated 
tutor, who knocks down the sizar. Next day the siznr sdls 1^ 
books, leaves his college, lingers in Dublin till he arrives at hw 
last shilling, and then sets off for CorL His brother relieves 
him from famine, clothes him, takes him back to the Mater— 
who to that rude son scarcely deserves the epithet of Alma,—and 
patches up a hollow reconciliation between disciple and master. 
At last our sizar takes his bachelor’s degree, lowest in the list. 
And now behold him a man! He is twenty-one I The law asserts 
that he is arrived at years of discretion. He resolves to [i^ve that 
the law never more flagrantly indulged in its privileges of legal 
fiction. The cLarming biographer before us says, * this is the 
^ sunny time between two dism^ periods of his life.’ Suni^, 
no doubt, it seemed by contrast to our emancipated sizar, fbr oq 
often recalled it‘ with a regret that wc believe to be sincere. 

* If I go, (he wrote in after years,) if I go to the opera, where 

* Signora Columba jiours out all the mazes of melody, I sit. 

‘ and sigh for Lissoy’s fireside, and “ Johnny Armstrong’s' 

* last good Night,” from Peggy Golden 1 ’ But whatever sun¬ 
shine he found here, little sunshine he brought to his mothei^s 
cottage. He helps, by fits and snatches, his respectable praise¬ 
worthy brother in the irksome drudgery of teacher at the vil¬ 
la^ Bcho(^; but more often we find him sauntering into the 
village inn: there, entering with him, we see the scapegrace in 
full glory, presiding over lesser scapegraces, as thoughtless 
hhnsclf, at a kind of club, playing whist, singing sonrai, jgnA 
parsing the scraps and remnants of Latin he has 

home from that Feast of Learning where he sate last at the table. 
Now and then, in Protean varieties of idleness, we may sec 
his clumsy careless figure bending over the ban^ of th% InU^, 
the rod in his hand, or the fiute on his lips; or iftnting otters in 
the Shannon; or throtring a sledge-hammer at the fait of Bally- 
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nifthon* His ftvBpdst enteesfc ffidk 'Ui ^iike oi^etra. But Bw 
rude (mature, 1^ little favoured by die'Oraoe^ is not Wlthcmt a 
etn^igfe love of personal finery: the black coat revoltB hkn; 
po^pa other and better reasons ^nour in makii^ him set his 
fhee a^nst the ohurdi. Later in life, he thought himself not 
^ood enough to read prayers in a private family. He may have 
thought himself not go<^ enough to read them to a congrega¬ 
tion and to enforce the lesson by example. Nevertheless,—for 
our vagrant is docile in his own way,—he yields to tl^^vishes of 
his family; whether he reads for orders is not quite elear; but 
%A certainly applies for ordination, and as certainly is rejected: 
some say because he is too young, others because he h^ been 
too wild at college; one worthy witness believes because he 
presented himself to the bishop in scarlet breeches 1 A^n, 
new phases of this disorderly existence present themBdve6.r 
We see our friend, whom nothing hitherto has sufficed to teach— 
what at least we desire our sons to learn—in the capacity of a 
tutor* Foot pupil, what became of thee! Soon lost to that 
occupation, we greet him in setting out to Ofirk on a good 
horse with thirty pounds in his pocket, intent, it would seem, on 
the El Dorado of America, and returning home without a rix- 

S i on a lean beast, to whom he has vouchsafed the nanlb of 
eback, wondering * that his a|pther is not more rejoieed 
* to see him 1 ’ 

•But what matters the insensible evaporation of thirty pounds, 
metamorphosis of plump jiorses into skeleton Fiddlebacks ? 
Be it remembered, that our hero has an uncle,—^an uncle rarely 
aeep^ except in the old comedies,—an uncle precious, placable, 
inexhaustible. *lnto those pockets whence thirty pounds’have 
just vanished, the uncle sinks fifty more, and sends off the nephew 
to study the law. Arrived in Dublin, with that propitiatory 
offering to Themis, our youth thinks proper to pay his first re-* 
8j[leotsto Fortune,—is allured into one of her temples, called by 
mortals a gaming house, and the Divaprcssens benignantly appro¬ 
priates to herself the sacrifice design^ for ftn austerer goddess. 
Our unfortunate adventurer this time has some natural compunc¬ 
tion : it is long before he owns what has happened. He is then 
invited back to the country, forgiven (but th&t of course) hia 
lAcle: stays a few months with his brother, with whom he un- 
finftiiStely quarreb; and then hia friends exert themselves once 
to push him on in the world. The project of the law as a 
plofeaBion b, however, abandoned. It seems to be tacitly ao- 
MKwll^lged, that a odling, which our social infirmities ordain 
fof the pnotection of the |)ocketa of others, b little,suited to one* 
vab# can take such poor care of hb own. % Failing Church and 
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LsiTt wluit iskdt? ll«dieui& *^Agttuii thS'uMe ^»eniv4h*/ 
^Mtic pibse Atrit^ a&d, in 1752, our adventjl^r Marto for 
Edinbuxffh, aa a medical etudeat. There he distiaguidiea hin^^i 
eelf highly— al a capital ^ger of Irish songs. He vatiee tWa 
ooci^tion by some kind of employment ^probably as tafov) at 
the Duke of Hamilton's, where * he is liked more as a ;|eator 
than companion.’ His pride takes offence, and this 
meat} whatever it be, lasts little, more than a fortnight. He 
'risits the highlands on a hired horse, * about the size of a ram^ 

* who walks away (l^ot he cannot) as pensive as his master.’ Bu^ 
if no promising student in medicine, those with whom thitf 
strange creature corresponded, must have been aware that under 
all dmocts of character there was now clear and distinct proof 
of something to justify, both in the youth himself, and in his 
more indulgent friends, that ^knack of hoping’ which belonged 
to his own facile nature. In his letters there are signs of a 
humouTMOriginal and exquisite;—evidences of an observation, 
not deep, perha^, but keen; a command of style, peculiar at once 
for chastened and for lively ease. The letters were wordi 
paying formey generally toere paid for. Meanwhile, the- Law 
that our medical student had deserted, pursues him revere-^ 
fullylhi the shapes of its wont^ Eumenides—the bailiffs. TVlth 
his uisual goodnature he tni been security for one friend, and 
with his usual readiness of mourcc, he meets the penalties oi the 
security by borrowing from others. Thus possessed of thir^* 
three pounds he prudently leaves Edinburgh, and embarks tot 
Bordeaux. Fortunately he ^oes on shore at Newcastle on l^ne, 
and is making very merry with seven men, when in march a s^ 
geant and twelve grenadiers with their bayonets screwed, and ar¬ 
rest him 08 a Scotdi Jacobite; his seven boon companions being 
Scotchmen in the French service. He remains a fortnight in 
prison, while the ship sails on without him, and sinks at the 
mouth of the Garonne. At last, per varios casue, our medioal 
nomad arrives at Leyden. 

Here, perhaps, attending lectures, and certainly playing at 
cards, he remains nearly a year without an effort for a degree f 
he thinks it then time to leave the univerrity, hnd for that 
purpose borrows, more suo, a small sum fit>m a friend. Whata 
ever the faults of our hero, we have seen that at least he ww 
generous (borrowers mostly are so); he passes a florist’s ^r®n 
and spen^ the greater part of the loan he has received in pup* 
charing costly roots, which he sends to his uncle. Thus relienra 
of unphilosophioal superfluities, he sets off from Leydeg, oflt 
guinea in his pocket, one slurt on his back^ and a flute in his 
hand; that flute—wefoeg pardon for so cursory and riighting a 
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,of LWtot vw ^au: fiq*nd vitJ^t.'it? TJwt 

flttt6» dear muehief, nad been hia solace and perditi^ft l!v oe^ 
«a4 voe to mj jpu^i>coa8titaiti«Qa% indole^ yrim bkown 

Wf io mai^e in tiua^ bard lif^ who takes to the flute I Slow 
^(n De his advance in the world with his fingers on those fatal 
ptOMi— i^t iiute^ deadliest of all the fnend^ps the sizar hM 
imw at coU^—at every new insult he had received ^rom maQ 5 
at every fresh disaster he had provoked from fortune—that flute 
bad furnished inauspicious vent for * blowing off/ what other¬ 
wise nflght have been salutary * exdtement.’ It was as much 
as XTlysses could do^ what with stopping the ears of his seamen 
and having himself lashed to the mast, to save his ship from 
the ^irens. But when one is not Ulysses, and one carries a 
Siren always about with one in one's own pocket, shipwreck 
must be the habitual incident of life ! With this flute he then 
seta off on a tour—the man who had tried in vain to be u scholar^ 
a clergyman, a lawyer, and ought now to be hard at work in 
qualifying himself for a doctor! Travelling on foot, the flute 
(^fiatjustitzaf for once not all perfidious) opens to him the hos¬ 
pitality of humble roofs. He sees the world to the sound of 
his own music. , 

Through Flanders, France, Ssjitzerland, and parts of Italy, 
he pursues his wanderings, and boaifci that * ho examines man- 

* kind and sees both sides of the picfte.’ So at last he fights (or 
rather flutes) his way towards Eilffand, and steps on shore at 
Dover- No more flute playing now, poor vagrant!—No doors 
open here to tliat disreputable Siren. There is leason to 
suspect (thinks his last biographer) that, on the journey from 
Dover to London, he attempted a comic performance in a 
country barn; and at one of the towns he passed (though 
^eaven knows how, and curiosity would in v^ guess where, 
be is said to have received from some homicidal university 
the physician’s formal authority to slay) ho yet implores to 
be hired assistant in an apothecary’s shop. * 

Iq the middle of February behold him wandering ^ without 
*'friend or acquaintance, without the knowledge or comfort of 

* one kind fifce, in the lonely, terrible London strectb*’ 

* Whether he picks up crumbs as an usher; whether he lives 
wnong the beggars of Axe Lane; whether he spreads plaisters 
and ^unds m mortars (for an apothecary at the corner of 
Monument Yard; he contrives, however, to elude famine; and 
wo see him at length physician in a humble way in Bankside, 
flhuth^ark, feeling the pulse of a courteous and credulous 
patient, and in spite of aU entreaties to be relieved of his hat> 


h^^ngJt wfr heart to cdne^l 
hand vdR'et. 

Of earthly mhans Vrhereby inan can HV^ 'hf the 
his brow, there was none which oitr fnend So'^tlrbty'jdK- 
tested, none for which he was bo unfitted, as tearaifig' the 
young idea how to shoot,—he whose own ideas bad hifl^rto 
shot nb all ways but the right dne; yet this was predsel^'ttb 
lot which fhte in its malice had always hitherto insisted iSo 
obtrude upon him. He could never stretch out those 
unretaining, awkward hands of his for bread, but what Sokfie 
sinister chance thrust into them the birch and the horli boolt. 
And suddenly from the unprofitable employment of feeling tlie 
pulses of patients who are more likely to be feed by hitn than 
to fee him, he is wrenched aside into that of assistant at the 
academy at Peckham. ‘ May I die by an anodyne necklace,’ 
saith he (speaking out of his o>vn heart though in the Ups bf 
another), ‘but I had rather be under-turnkey at Newgate I’ 
With the most merbid desire that man ever had to be treated 
with respect, our poor friend sets to worl^ to command ii in a 
way peculiarly his own. ‘ He plays all kinds of tricks on the 
‘ servants and the boys (of which he had no lack of retutn in kind), 
‘tells entertaining stories, and amuses every body with his 
‘ fiute,’ That accursed flt*! 

4dlle venena colchica 
Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit stto 
Te, triste lignum! *— 

But here at length that goal, which those wondering, 
blundering, luckless feet were ordained to reach, appears 
dim and distant. Dr. Milner, the principal of the Academy, 
is an occasional contributor to the ‘ Monthly Review. ’ 
Griffiths, the bookseller, parent of that periodical, dines 
with Dr. Milner, and meets the usher at the board. Talk 
turns upon the ‘Monthly Review* and its new rival, tho 
‘ Critical,’ set up by Archibald Hamilton, assisted by Smollett. 
Publishers have a peculiar instinct for discovering those who 
can help them. With scent more than canine, under beeches 
the unlikcliest to the common eye, they detect the hidden 
truffle. Something said by this ahick-set, pale-faced''usher, 
arrests the attention of Mr. Griffiths; he asks to be favouted 
with a few specimens of criticism. The specimens are sent and 
approved; the usher leaves Dr. Milner’s, and binds hinsfieli^o 
Mr. Griffiths for ofte year; to board and lodge with the book¬ 
seller, receive a 6mall<ealary, and devote himself to the ‘ Monthly 
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Here> spint^iodM^ 

on»;^t: on land and one oiu sea— settles at kst^ ^Be^lias 
as oidlk^ Rafter oaliing has slipped from hioi} l^is Me 
i; ^e?er more will he .be i^olent now*—the gay 
Ufeisorer. He is to .be an author. And so first 
emeiges from all the; disguises of unsteady, fickle, vt^rant youths 
the inuaortal efl%ies of OLivEri^ GoLD^TH. 

plJhus fari we have done little more than avail ourselves of the 
etriking pictures which Goldsmith's last biographer has placed 
before us: Fi(^ure8 necessary to impress upon our recollection 
^rhen .^ come to examine the'peculiar characteristics of a 
witter whose popularity equals his renown. For, indeed, under 
allfth^ distraGtions from the regular course of education, the 
odudation which made Oliver Goldsmith what ho was, proceeded 
steadfast, uniform, and distinct. From the early stories and^ 
riiymes of Thomas Byrne, the soldier schoolmaster, to the 
dexiDgs, fiute in hand, by the murmuring Loire, Goldsmith 
was wphatically a writer from experience. What ||lMhad seenj, 
what he had felt, that he reproduced. Comparativefy with his 
other gifts, his imagination was not vivid or comprehensive. 
Not of him could it be said that he * exhausted worlds and then 
* unagined new.' It is astonishing that an author who wrote so' 
mudiy who skimmed over so vast a aarface of reading, should 
have ^ventured so little, in his creations, beyond the pale of his 
personal observation. His favourite characters are notoriously 
variations of the same forms; most of them, indeed, are but 



likenesses of the author himself in different positions. Now he 
amwars alinost at full length in the Philosophic Ya^bond 
Primrose) to tell his own adventures, to utter his own 
eentinaouts; now, in a character meant, one would think to be, 
whoUydisrimilar to his own — tbat of Sir William ThQrnhill,' 
all which is really natural and interesting, is the silhouette of 
Olifrer Gbld^nith. In the Mr. Burchell, who is presented to ub 
as the strange gentleman ‘ who had been two days in the inn and 
^ could not satisfy the hostess for his reckoning, though no later 

* fhan yesterday he had ^ven three guineas to the beadle t6 
' spare an old Itiroken soldier that was to be whipped through 
*thd town for dog stealing; ’ ‘ who had carried benevolence to an' 
*ete88B when young; whom the slightest distress, whe^er real 
^•dr-fictitious, touched to the quidi:; who grew improvident as* 

w poor; who travelled through Europe on foot; who- 

* preserves the character of a humourist, and feels most 

in eccentric virtue; who wife foadest ofi the company 
^ cSf ciE^dren, and was famous for singing ^hem b^ads and 

* stories; ’—in this Mr. Burchell who does not re- ' 
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0 (^ 1 ^ art; onoA.ibe addKir? AsoAi . 1 n^poiiil> 9 iiitSb 
attribiMie^of; ik& tohanicter wa;lo 6 e mght of G>olidaiBitby ' 

raoter itself beconiias actificid and mcoxigruoiui ^^ i^ 
plapj W 10 ! find our aa&or sitting to himself in Mailow^Mwitb '# 
ca]:mturQ <of his own youthful festivides as Tony'l 4 imlpUtti«lk 
fhoi head of the table in the tdehouse. HiKoeywood, wnd JOldls 
his extravagance, generosity, and his trusting everybody 
verSal. benevolence, is sdll more transparent. Again, in ^ TKb 
< Citizen of the World,* the Philosopher of China perpetoa^ 
reminds us of the features of Goldsmith; and, as if that were 
not enough, he appears in proprid persond as the Gentledlran in 
Plack. By some extraordinm*y perversion of judgment, them 
are persons who still believe that Lord Byron depicts himself in 
his heroes. Though we concede that Lord Byron may, in^ his 
ef^ier poems, have depicted heroes whom he w is wiling the 
WoiM should think like him,—yet if all we know of that; great 
poet, out of Ins works, were cancelled and foi^otten, th^ is 
not one of Jd* ^creations by which we could form the remote^ 
conjecture of what the Poet really was. But every impreB‘« 
sion of Goldsmith’s mind is stamped with a likeness of bims^* 
Where he depicts other characters, he is still felicitous only 
when his experience, is at home. His portnut of a profligate 
En^ish gentleman in young Thornhill is but a disa^eeablo and 
odious caricature; it is the worst specimen of an Irish squireen 
dressed up as an English squire. But his * Vicar of Wakefield/ 
and its ditto the Country Clergyman in the ‘ Deserted Village,* 
drawn from his kinsman, (with sundry lively traits of himself 
in the first,) are not more exquisite than truthful. Characters 
completed with a fainter genius, but still admirable, such as 
Lofty and Croaker, were precisely those which our poor poet's 
life must have thrown constantly across his way; and even in 
their mouths he puts sentiments all his own. 

His conception of oharacter was, in short, masterly beyendt 
praise, wherever it was dra^n from the observation, not from ths 
fancy. And it is precisely this which renders his satire so inim* 
itably truthful in the moat consummate, though the briefest, of [all 
his works of character, the * Retaliation.’ Goldsmith could never 
have written a Rape of the Lock; but, in his later days, he 
could have illustrated Horace with modern examples more life<« 
like than Pope's. It is the same with ideas as characters ; 
Goldsmith’s range was limited. Every one familiar with hie 
writings knows how he loves to repeat die same thoughts^ espe* 
cially the same images, in Mmost the same expressions. Ev«^ 
in the * History»of Greece* the metaphor us^ in a ‘Infe of 
* Parnell ’ is repeated; even a familiar letter to Mr. Hodgp»n is 
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^hthd {loHijhed oniim <tf W|kkb- 

Mh Prioi: ia rig^ tfhen lie Ba^ '*No maW Ise^iiii' io 
Written 'more immediately'Irom nimself, Or to own lesd 
^ obK^tion to, classical Bources.’ But tHs praise requires Iboth 
d^Uition and discnmifiadbii. A man wbo imtes immediately 
from himself, that is» from his own personal experience alone; 
who does not appropriate, remodel, and recreate the results of 
his reading and reflection; who does not travel out of himself 
add Cve in others, must necessarily have a range nairow and 
mrcumscribed. That characteristic proves the defect of imagi^ 
nation (using the word in that higher and comparative sense in 
which alone it should be applied to so eminent a writer). 
Sbakspeare does not write from himself when he creates 4^iel 
and Macbeth ; nor docs he disdmn to owe obligations to other 
writers, when he takes plot and incident from novelist, chrohicl^^ 
historian, and by his imagination infuses its peculiar life into 
eveiT character which induces to the plot, or animates the 
incident. We may detect this comparative w^t of imagination 
in Goldsmith's critical tastes. A man of large imagination is 
alwa^^s peculiarly susceptible to beauty whatever form it takes; 
he cannot cripple his judgment to any particular school, thbugh 
he may reasonably prefer one to another. Gray at once can 
appreciate Goldsmith, Goldsmith cannot appreciate Gray. In 
spite of Mr. Forster, we must think that Goldsmith’s priuse to 
a Lyrist unsurpassed, and an Elegiast unequalled in modem 
literature, was as niggard and cold as it could well be; while 
his indirect sneers at Gray imply unequivo^l disdain; and he 
actually thinks Parnell’s * Night Piece on Death’ (which we 
feai^ Death has long since kindly accepted) ^ might be made to 
^ surpass all the churchyard scenes that have since appeared.’ 
He dubs Gray up with Hurd and Mason, and, if we believe 
Cradock (and there is no reason why we should not), he 
actudly proposes to amend the matchless ‘ Elegy ’ by leaving 
out an idle word in every line, as thus: — 

* Tlie curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The lowing herd winds o'er die lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his way 

and here, in full career ^ to leave Gray and the world to dark* 
*nesB and to me,’ he is fortunately stopped; having contrived, 
'by amendments that may rank amongst the most ingenious of his 
■literary eiForts,—amendments conflned to the skilful bmisaion 
of tht^fe words and the substitutios of a fourth,—to strip of 
^^ij^'yestige of poetry one of the most poetical stanzas in the 
lan^age! Goldsmith’s systematic'aVersion to epithets 
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is indeed a sign of de^ in the iinja,^natiyn,r{^eaU 7 i, 
epithet is often (end in no poet more than Gtnjn) 
word in a vcrae which eddx^ea itself most to 
of the i^er, and teats most sevcrelj that of 
good epithet is always an image. Sl^spcare li^ a npa 
tip of epithets — 

* The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day/ ' • 

4 

Our amcnder would have thought he nd it of impertinent ejU- 
perduitics by reducing the line to — , 

* The day!* 


The beauties of Sterne, which certainly do not He most on the 
surface, and consist in perpetual, indirect appeals to ihc imngi- 
natl^, appear to have been perfectly incomprehensible to Gold- 
smitn. lie spoke with absolute contenij)t of Milton’s prose 
works; he underlined the EHzabethan dramatists; and fell into 
the most prosaic and imlmag^nativc of all possible criticisms 
upon Shakspeare, whose beauties, he says, ‘seem rather the 

* result of chance than design, and who labours to satisfy his 

* audience with monsters and mummery.’ 

Having shown what Goldsmith did not admire, it is just to 
show what he did. And it will be readily seen that what most 
pleased his taste made the smallest demand on his imaginafion. 
In the brief criticisms introduced into a compilation fitim the 
English Poets, edited with his name, he says of Tickell’s poem 
on the * Death of Addisoiiy * this elegy is one of the finest in 
^ the langiiagc.’ Of a ‘ Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax^ 

* that had its harmony been equal to Pope’s versification, it 

* would be incontestably the finest poem in the language.’ Of 
Rowe’s fcong, * Despairing beside a clear Stream,^ ‘ this is 
' better than any thing of the kind in our language.’ Qf 
‘ Cooper’s Hilly ‘ This poem, thougli it may have been exceeded 

* by later attempts in description, yet deserves the highest ap- 
‘ plauso, as it far ^surpasses all that went before* it’ AVhile of 
the ^ Penseroso^ and ^ DAllegro'* he cannot say more than 
that * it is certain the imagination shown in them is correct 

* and strong; the introduction to both in the irregular measure 
^ is borrowed from the Italian, and hurts an English ear: ’ nor 
of Thomson’s ^ Palemon and Lavinia ’ than that, ^ tliQugh Mr. 

* Thomson is generally a verbose and affected poet, he h^ told 

* his story with unusual slmpHcity, but that it is rather given 
‘ for being much csteemed^by the pubHc tlian by the editor/ 

Goldsmith wrote more tnan two acts of a tragedy, which he 
appears never to have finished, and, indeed, to have destroyed- 



OMtfniih, 




Jtily, 


Wci Mtrnot but tlunk tbe loss fortunate for hia fame. We 
auifebt ftat tragedy would have been prediaely Ibe compo^tion 
tn^whidh) next uwajs to criticism, tHis great writer would hate 

of a pathos, exquisite of its Idnd, it is the pathos 
jntSQQatelylnii to humoulr, and touching upon the tears that 
lie nearest to our smiles. Of that depth of thought, that lofH<* 
ness of conception, which a tragedy worthy^ his fame would 
have required, he could not have been capable. With the pas- 
none necessary to the elements of tragedy, love and terror, he 
no where shows himself familiar. The last, indeed, he does not 
attempt. The former he pamts with a delicate but feeble band, 
and rather plays over the surface of the passion than throws any 
lifibt upon its depths. The loves of Squire ThomhiU and 
<SiTia, the nearest approach to the graver aspects of the emo¬ 
tion that he has ventured to make, are among the least iisatis- 
iibotory parts of his immortal novel. We suspect the reason to 
be that Goldsmith was never seriously in 1o\q» himself. 

From the same deficiency of imagination, he cannot paint a bad 
man with conristency and power. As his good men have always 
eome of his own foibles; so his bad men, with whom he could 
not identify himself, are little better than sharpers, of whose 
‘Villany his goodnature seems scarcely conscious. ' 

But it is in the narrowness of his range, and in the close 
adunrity of his characters with his own heart and experience, 
tltttqii|>are to find the main cause of Goldsmith’s universal and 
tm&ling popularity. He had in himself an original to draw 
Isom, with precisely those qualities which win general afiTection. 
XiOfreable himself, in spite of all his grave faults, he makes ICvd- 
ubie the various copies that he takes from the master portrait. 
His eeeret is this — the emotions he commands are pleasureable. 

is precisely what Johnson calls him, the ‘affectuum lenis 
^ domHat 0 r* — potens because lenis. He is never above the 
iKIgfat of the humblest imderstanding; and, by touching the 
]nim«i heart, he raises himself to a level with the loftiest. He 
hnr to perfection what the Germans call A^muth. His Muse 
wetfrsihe zone of the Graces. 

There is another peculiarity in Goldsmith. Predsely be- 
ettise his ideas are not numerous, he has the most complete 
Command over them. They have all the versatility of a practised 
company. He can make them do duty alike in a poem, a 
comedy, a novel, an essay. Like Bobidil, he selects * bnt 
^tain^en more to himself — gentlemen of good spirit, strong 
^ «bn1 lable constitutions, teaches them the special rules—your 
* ^itMUSto, your reverso,’ and may then boast, with more triith 
4 n|i Bo&idih that he can malce them a mat(b for 
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* thousa&d strong.’ YorioiiiSj in the huger* 99om of the vcjid, 

as we applj it to Goethe Of Shakspeare, hl&^ WM'net; h«l>lie 
was wonderfully veraatH^" He always eddrosiHi* tbe enme 
feelings, presents the sanae phases of life, fMify 

of thought —but then it is in ^ ways, ’fftjjW afine, MISily 
indeed at the oomiuand of the same man. lYhetlMMF' Tdu 
read * The Desasted Village,’ ' The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ♦ !lhe 
< Qoodnatured Man,.’ or *Thc Citizen of the Worl^’i|rou filld 
at the dose that much the same emotions have been created 
,^thc heart has been touched much in the same place. Bat <w^ 
what pliant aptitude the form and mode are (Ranged and di^ 
guised I Poem, novel, essay, drama, how exquisite of its kind I 
The humour that draws tears, and the pathos that provdcta 
smiles, will be popular to the end of the world. Tlmt thete 
merits imply an extraordinary charm of style, is self-e^detlh 
‘ The style is the man,’ says a French authorityat all eventi, 
the style is the^riter. But where in this irregular course of 
study—where in his college associations or his vUlage festivities 
—did this man, with his rustic manners and Irish brogue, pick 
up a style so pure, so delicate ? How comes it that in all the 
miry paths of life that he had trod, no speck ever sullied the 
robe of his modest and graceful muse ? How, amidst all that 
love for inferior company, which never to the last forsook him, 
di4 he keep his genius so free from every touch of vulgarity Y 
l^at stylo in the English language is more thoroughlyMtelUit 
and high bred — more impressed with the stamp of geufimazi 
— its ease so polished, its dignity so sweet? Johnson saya>that 

* Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late.’ This is not strictly 
true. In the earlier letters of Goldsmith, those, for instance, 
written from E^nburgh, we aeo (as has been before Implied) the 
same peculiar graces of diction, the same happy humour, with its 
imdercurrent of tenderness, which make the works of his ma* 
turi^ so delightful. On examining narrowly the chametet tf 
Goldsmith, we find, even in what are regarded its defecti^ SUA 
what served to render him ridiculous in the circles of Louden^ * 
some clue to the enigma of the contrast between the habiti^ 
the man and the style of the writer. Goldsmith never, 

the period at which he lounged at the college gates al a siiMr 
to the time when his ‘'peach-blossom coat attracted the xoivA 
of Garrick, divested himself of the notion that he was a 
gentleman. This conviction was almost the strongest he pai^ 
sessed; the more it was invodbd the more he dung to it • Hc 
surrounded it with all the keenest susceptibilities of his MmiitiVh 
aatnre. Nothing so galled and offendra him as a hint' to the * 
contrary. To & liked as a jester, not compasaon to be 







F^jB#ppvert 7 -^ to be underrated as a uzar —tobe 
with a ^u^tion of his were" 

WjWd* all others tWt tote could inlict. This <w- 
vijowny aQ<r ito concomitant yearniag for respeoty could not in* 
fl|ience con^eiktioiial mannersy formed under auspices the least 
pliopitious. It could not invest with dignity the stunted and 
awkward ^gure; it could not check the lii^y impulses of a 
quick yunderin^ Irish temper; but in that best and most 
sacred part of him—his genius—it moulded his taste to in¬ 
stinctive refinement. Here he was always tme to his ideoL 
There is something to us inexpressibly touching in the jealous 
religion with which this many exposed to the rough tri^ and 
coarse temptations of life, preserved the sanctity of his muse. 
Thu troops of Comus in vain ‘knit hands and b^t the ground’ 
by the stream in which that pure Sabrina ‘ commends her fair 
* innocence to the fiood: ’ — 


* Summer drouth or singed air 
Never scorch tho^c tresses fair, 

, Nor wet Octobei^s torrent flood 
The molten chrystal fills with mud/ 

To judge by Goldsmith’s early letters, we are inclined to 
believe that Lc Sage was one of his first models in diction. 
When wc read them, with their naive accounts of his cwn 
cred^ky—the amusing adventures they recite—their mingled 
simpRcity and shrewdness—wc seem to be opening a new 
chapter in the youthful liistory of Gil Bias. Goldsmith, indeed, 
woa in himself a kind of young Irish Gil Bias, terminating in a 
Fabrido instead of a minister’^ secretary and retired statesman. 
But if Lc Sage did really influence his earlier mode of descrip¬ 
tion and his easy views of life, he added in his maturer years 
the grace^hOf a sentiment and the softness of a pathos all his 
own. He never attained to that wonderful knowledge of the 
world, that careless comprehension of external character in its 
widest varieties, which render Gil Bias the wisest novel that man 
ever wrote; but with much of Le Sage’s polished facility of 
narrative he combined a command o\er emotions Le Sage never 
aspired to reach. He added poetry to the Frenchman’s prose,— 
for Goldsmith was a poet, Lc Sage was not. 

While the character of Goldsmith tends to J^uetrate his ge¬ 
nius, 80 , on the other hand, we may find in certain idiosyncracies 
of the genius the due to th^ most remarkable foibles of 
the chai^ter. We have seen how much the range of Gqld- 
anuth was confined to his personal feelings and experience, how 
OOQfflUtly he was posses^ with the sense of his own indl- 
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iridualUr. Xni this oddscioiiMews "pf 
*iilde8oribfi.|9le a •l^ath^ulness to,ihe ita^^i;, 

writer, gives the appearance of a fidgetty and__, . „ 

the man. Goldsmhh carried It with him into tA , 

forgetfulnw of s^lf is the dhty secret t>f social ea^ ' 
merit, wU,^ he uneasily felt he was not able to m^e 
when the pen wdS out of his hand, Goldsmith wa$ alwf>j 
Goldsoilth’s way; to borrow his own line, there was — * 

, ‘ Nobody with him at sea but himself.’ 


The popular stories of his envy and jealousy we know now t0 
be exaggerated'^ some of them wholly untrue; but with tha't 
candour which almost invariably belongs to over-sensitive mei^l 
with whom self is prominent, every passing shade ^ of such 
emotions, from which minds the kindest and spirits the noblest 
may not be always free, he was apt at once to betray. He had 
not, as Boswell opmes, ‘ more envy than other people,* but he 
talked of it more freely. Mr. Forster says truly, in the course 
ci his temperate but most subtl^vindication of p-oldsmith in 
this respect—a vindication evincing very profound acquaintance 
with some of the most intricate chords of human nature, 

* Thik free talking did all the mischief. He was simple ebough 

* to say abud what others would more prudently have concealed.* 

To the same self-consciousness we must ascribe the peculiaririCa 
more external. Goldsmith could not think of himself wl^ut 
many causes for distrust. He was aware of his defecu df 
person, of ‘ his ugly face,’ of his brogue, of his deficiency in 
the conventional manners of culfivat^ society. * Too •utric 
' self-confidence,’ says Mr. Forster, well and pithily, ^ begets the 
foAns of vanity.’ But how could he be possibly blind to his 
immeasurable superiority in genius, over nearly all with whom 
life could bring him into contact ? And we must retnembor, 
that, at all events, in the earlier stages of his career, that genius 
was not recognised. He thus entered tbc social world botib 
proud and basnfuk ^ Society,’ says Mr. Forster, ^ exposed hinj .' 
*to continual misconstruction; so that few more touching things 

* have been recorded of him than those which have most awakeiled 

* laughter. * “ People are greatly mistaken in me (he remarked 

* on one occasion). “ A notion goes about, that when I am rilept 

* I mean to be Impudent; but I assure you, gentlemen, my 

* silence proceeds from bashfulness. ” From the same cause pro- 
‘ ceeded the unconcealed talk which was less easily forgiven Uidn 

* silenOe.’ Grasping at thaf respect of which h^ was so tenatiiop^ 
he resorts to fine clothes to set off his homely person;—to para¬ 
doxes in con\ ersation to enforce attention; to ^ve breamBta 
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ftffinrd; diet apologises &r k^ags beBeath 
He »«lwa]ra keeping the hat off.his h^^ to hide' 
SiMw p«t^ OB hii coat. This sensitiTenesBi proceechng from 
intniae 8elf-<^n^ou8&e88> is mixed tip with the >m 08 t aisiaUe 
•attributes of hie nature and has* subjected even^his lavish 
'''l^eroaHV} his cordial charity, to the impulsion o^ a want of 
lettliB There seems certainly some n^ect of his nearest 

dktndred, not very satisfactorily explained, and not very consistent 
'pith his kindly nature. The household relations with all, are, 
however, so complicated and so little to be judgra fairly by 
others, that it is both just and prudent to extend to the dead 
’that tacit acquiescence in their mysterious sanctity which we 
accord to the living. It* is too much the fashion to parade a 
man’s Lares in his funeral procession, and to claim them as public 
property the moment they have left the hearth. Ferhaps, how¬ 
ever, we may get some clue to a secret that has attracted so 
much loose conjecture, in the letter Goldsmith himself addresses 
to his brother Maurice : — ‘ Dear brother,’ he writes, y[ should 

* have answf^d your letter Jioncr, but in truth I am not fftM 

* of thinking of the necessities of those I l&oe^ when it is so very Imle 

* in my power to help tkem,^ Distress was so ^minful to Gold- 
amith, that, at whatever cost, he must get it out of bis way. 
He will give it the coat from his back, the blankets from 
hit bed, the last guinea in his pocket. In one of the most 
pkmng anecdotes recorded of him. Goldsmith himself illus- 
frmm this sympathy of nerves. He throws down his cards, 
when playing at whist, runs out of doors, and says, on his re- 
tlitn, * 1 coirid not bear tn hear that unfortunate woman in 

* the street, half singing, half sobbing; her voice grated pain- 
fully on my ear, and jarred my whole frame, so that I could 

v!^ not rest till I had sent her away,’* Such* was his ready 
tenderoees to distress — the pity tl^t gave ere charity begai^ 
But if he could give nothing to the distress—if he could not 
«ead it away, then he must hide from it,—put it out of his 
Bthoughts. The suffering that was present was thus always usur^ 
ing the juster claims of the suffering that was absent. Tm 
beggar or impostor was constantly intercepting the resources of 
the day from their better channeb towards rations, of whose 
^vecessiries * he is not fond of thinking.’ He cannot bear to write 


* Nevertheless we suspect the genuineness of this anecdote: it 
eeems to have escaped Groldsmith’s biographers that a very similar 
amry b told, (containing the main idea * of the voice between singing 
*mild crying,’) of the Black Gentleman, in * The Citizen of the World,’ 
piibliehM many years before the date of the anecdote. 
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to them and ghre notbnig v and to thinlc of ilrita 

ehunned. But never must ^e fbrgelv in jnetice 
that with all his eonsdousneae of seL^ he was the 'leant toMah 
•of men — that his 'Bensitiveneee, if morbid, w|i at kM a^obto. 
He had not that iineness of nerves which ^rmitted Mnamwi 
to leave hia fne;^ in a fit in the street, nor that tendeittsaattj!^ 
•dispoiition whicl could have dropped his children tinidu fet 
fimndling hospital. Like Bousseau, he felt self to a diseaad^ 
but, unlike Bousecau, the feverish sensitiveness was conta^nS,4 
and cmbiSced all that came within his reach. Irritable, 
justly provoked as he often was, he shrunk from inflicting toe 
pain he receive. No wound to his vanity, no outrage to hii 
pride, ever made him malignant and revengeful. He did not 
emile and hate, he writhed and forgave. 

Something of (roldsmilh’s facility to distress ie to be foupd in 
the boyhood of Schiller. Similar anecdotes are told of both 
in stripping themselves of clothing to relieve some more desti* 
tute object. Their fates, at the onset of life, were not very 
Jtesimilar; but Schiller settled iiAo the ^rm virt^ of manhood 
« Goldsmith remained to the last with the spontaneous impulses 
of the child. Schiller, however, had two great advantages denied 
to Goldsmith. 1 st. Ilis genius was recognised early and liber¬ 
ally. Next, he was fortunate enough to make a happy and con¬ 
genial marriage. But Goldsmith’s youth was without renown, 
and his manhood without a home. If any man ever coul^Svo^ 
been improved by the domestie influences, that man woul^rfttve 
been Goldsmith. Had it^^bcen his fate to meet with a woman 
who could have loved him despite his faults, and rcspectod him 
despite his foibles, we cannot but think that his life and his 
genius would have been much more harmonious,* his desultoiy 
aflections would have been concentered, his craving self-love ‘ 
fppeased, his pursuits been more settled, his character more solid* 

A nature like Goldsmith’s, so affectionate and so confiding so 
susceptible to simple innocent enjoyments — so de^iendcnt on 
pthers for the stinshine of existence, docs not fairly flower'tf 
deprived of the atmosphere of home. 

We have left our author in hie twenty-ninth year, a man of let¬ 
ters at last; an author by compulsion, with ‘ the hope of greatness 

* and distinction,—day star of his wanderings and privations^ 

* more than ever i 8 m, distant, cold.* Wc will leave our readers ro 
trace in Mr. Forster’s graphic and instructive pages the process of 
his apprenticeship;—his taskwork at the review; his quarrels with 
the propnetor; his translations from the French of the * Memoirs 
^ of a Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France for his 
‘ Religion; ’ his despondent retreat to the Peckham academy 5 his 
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letotu '.4 k> town and the pen; *ia a gairet writing for 
*bieadieocpd&ting to be flnnn^ (cf a milk score;’ his hopes of ‘ 
asiledh^ appointment to a factory on the coast of Coromandel; 
thmbr mysterious frustration; his examination at Surgeons’ HaB 
as mate to an hospital, and his rejection as not quidified; his 
labours in the Critical Keyiew; and his Mem^ of Voltaire: yre 
pass over the delicate and subtle transifflta marked with 
Ine discrimination by Mr, Forster, from ‘ authorship by oom- 

* pulsion ’ to ‘ authorship by choice; ’ when * the Bee ’ be^nl to 
gather honey in a spring yet too raw and premature; when ‘ the 

* Citixen of the World ’ yet finds the world reluctant to admit him 
to the franchise; and pause to behold * “ the Literary Drudge ** ’ 

* as fas at the dub (says Sir John Hawkins in alt the pomp of 
<« his shoes and staiikins ”) considered him; ’ having gained 
entry to the learned festivities at the Turk’s Head, formed his 
'first acquaintance with Johnson, and been presented (if 

Goldsmith would here allow the epithets to be more than exple¬ 
tives)^ to *the gaudy, babbling, and remorseless’—Boswell.— 
But the Poq|^ had arrived at the foot of the Hill, * L4 

* terminava qudle valle.* He might say, with the great pilgnik 
who had preceded hkn through the selva selvaygiaf 


* Guards in alto, e vidi le sue spalle 
Vestite gik de’ raggi del pianeta,* 


Goldsmith had never prefixed his name to his publi¬ 
cations, and had done comparativel^^little to make the world 
aware of the powers he jiossessed; but Johnson’s acute eye^^ 
had detected, in the anonymous essayist, a master in coropo- 
urion. * Sir,’ said he to the wondering Boswell, * Goldsmith 
one of the first men we have now as an author.’ 

>The period of obscurity is pa^ed. Through all the 
drudgery for bread, works worthy of fame, worthy to make 
known to the world the name of ite author, had been silently 
accomplished. * One day,’ says Johnson, ‘ I received a message 
*irom poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it waf 
*not in his power to come to me, begging 1 would come to him 
*difectly.’ The scene is well known: the arrest by the landlady; 
the violent passion of the poet; the bottle of madeira on the 
tid)le, which Johnson corks up: the inquiry into the means by 
which the poet may be extricated; the production of a novel 
ready for the press; Johnson's glance at the MS., his per¬ 
ception of its merit, and his saki of the copyright for 60f. 
Bivt this is not all, * on the very day of tho arrest/ says Mr. 
Eoeataa, The Traveller” lay completed in the poet’s desk;’ 
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and on the 19th ^of Deoemberj 1704, the finttjrei^ beflringflhft 
name o£ Oliver Gohlsttiith, * The Tranreller/ wa».publfihedi* t{t' 

From thifi time the author’s fame is estabUshadt'the rlsBtiof 
his career, is, so far as literary achievement is coao^edi U 
suoceseion of triumphs. The eficot j^oduced * The XmTsUiv * 
was not instantaneous; but in eight montlis it reached its fbuSth 
edition. Ills cs^s were republished in three^voldmes and lUh 
knowledged. ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ followed, and though not 
mudh helped by friend or critic, reached its third edition in a few* 
months. Poet, essayist, novelist, already; he aspires to the 
fame of the drama, lie had always been n passionate Jover of 
the stage: in the worst hours of poverty, he had contrived to 
escape from his own life, to that fair illusion on the boards. 
With much difficulty, humiliation, wear and tear of mind, ho 
at length succeeds in getting ‘ The Goodnatured Man ’ upon 
the stage. On the 29th of January, 1768, that comedy ap* ' 
pcared; its success seems to luive 'b^n equivocal on the stage, 
and its run limited to ten nights, with, an eleventh night a 
Wnth later ibr the benefit of Shuter, whose in^itable acting 
of‘Croaker saved the play; but it no doubt servedto render tho 
author’s name more generally known. Its sale proved the 
interest felt in it by the public. Judicious readers could not 
but ratify, at least, the praise of Johnson, that ‘ it was tho best 
^ comedy since the Provoked Husband.’ And the profits had 
a sensible infiiftncC on Goldsmith’s mode of life. Passiiiiy^nd 
alas, passingly) rich, with 3004 for tlie performance, 
for the copyright, he decoded from liis attic stor^ in tho 
letaircase. Inner Temple, and purchased chambers in Brick 
Court: a purchase which consumed the 4004 he had received* 
Thus the increased means were but the prelude to difficulties 
on a larger scale. Money thus continues to be the necessary ob¬ 
ject ; and for money he writes his Koman History; but it is to 
his honour, that no necessities can compel him to write for mo(Qey< 
only, ‘ The Deserted Village ’ proceeds with the Koman His-* 
tory: in 1770 that poem appears: Gray hears it read aloud ta« 
him, and juster to Goldsmitli than Goldsmith to Gray, exclaims,' 
'that man is a poet!’ In 1773 appears 'She Stoops to 
* Conquerit is received throughout with the greatest ootiap* 
mations; its effect was signal—it completed the revdution ' The' 

' Goodnatured Man ’ bad too prematurely commenced: it anni*^ 
hilated, for tho time at least, ' the Sentimental Comedy.’ 

We are now in the meridian of that fourth subdivision of his 
life which Mr. Forster hasn^lescribed: — Goldsmith is at the 
height of his renown. Even his Histories, though really not better 
thui elegant compilations, were regarded with respect by his oon> 
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tetnporanes* Johnson sets him above Bobertson as an historian* 
wants our Author ? that for which he lias pinedall his life 
—*11)0 personal cdnsidcration he feels to be his due. All the more 
eminent of his associates had remembered him but as ‘litUe 
< Goldy,’ and little Goldy they persist in considering him still. 
Wo acqtiit Boswell of all the more unamiable motives for de* 

. precision, which'we do not wonder, nevertlNAess, are assigned 
ip him. But Boswell was evident^ utterly unable to measure 
^e genius of (joldsmith, or comprehend that in ^ The Vic* of 

* Wakefield.^ * The Deserted Village,’ and ‘ She Stoops to Con- 

* tpxer,* podierity would venerate an excellence, equal at least to 
the merits of * Rasselas,’ ^ London,’ and * Irene.’ The concur¬ 
rent mass of testimony is too strong to permit us to doubt that 
there something in Goldsmith’s manner and conversation^ 
that if it did not justify contempt, tended inevitably to his dis¬ 
paragement. And what that something was is suflSciently evi¬ 
dent in the uneasy consciousness of self we have referrra to. 
Peculiarities of dres8,^cven if amounting to foppery, are com¬ 
mon amod^ eminent men, and arc carried olF from ridicule by 
ease in some, or stateliness in others. We may smile at Chat¬ 
ham, scrupulously «;rowned in his best wig, if intending to 
Speak; at Erskine, drawing on his bright yellow gloves, be¬ 
fore he rose to plead; at Horace Walpole, in a cravat of Gib¬ 
bon’s carvings; at Haleigh, loading his shoes with jewels so 
hea\d|^hat he could scarcely walk; at Petrarch, pinching his 
feet^il he crippled them; at the rings which covered the 
philosophical fingers of Aristotle; aj^ the bare throat of Lord 
jSyron; the Armenian dfess of Housseau ; the scarlet and gold n 
coal; hi Voltaire; or the prudent carefulness with which Ccesar 
Bcrat^ed his head, so as not to disturb the locks arranged over 
the bald place. But most of these men, we apprehend, found it 
eaty to enforce respect and curb impertinence. Many great 
men are silent, or what is worse, dull in conversation, ana are 
yet not despised fi)r it. The talk of Addison and Gibbon was 
very inferior to their books. The talent of conversation is one 
ii6t to be lightly rated;' carried to a high degree, it implies 
and necessitates the possession of many rare faculties. But 
wldle the gift proves a clever man, the want of it is no proof 
of a dull one. * Conversation,’ says Mr. Forster, truly, ‘is a 
'game where the wise do not always win.’ That Goldsmith 
often ^ked ^lishly, there is siifficient authority to induce us 
to bdieve. Indeed, when we consider that two thirds of the 
oo0Versation among literary men composed of criticism, and 
tiult Goldsmith was, perhaps, the very worst critie that any 
^•abiBly ever was, he would only have had to talk much Ike 
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same as he wrote m hifi remarks upon theAppemt adp^^l^^^ 
' the Beauties of EugUsh Foet^/ to yCve Seised W 
envioi^ man or a shallow one. Yet^ after alh we bare ihw^ 
cords left to us of thofoolishsayings: on the contrarj^ mostol^e 
sayingB which come down to us as specimens m8|able tiilk» 
when upon persons or tbings^uot books, are among tiie -beit la w 
circle that com^rwed the best talkers of the age. And 
dine to think that his vindi^tors are not far wrong in 
that much of . what passed Tor silly, was drollery in di«g iW|fr 
It was not, we apprehend, so much the words a#tho manaen 
that provoki^ ridicule. With his acute self^sonscioiAncss, GoU-^ 
smith was never at his ease in the society of learned wits a^d 
sarcastic men of the world. Too well aware of his indinatldn 
to levity, he is thus often ' solemn,’ as Warton found him. He 
plays a part in those ungenial circles, and plays it ill. There ia 
a grotesque incongruity about him, that strikes 'is even at this 
distance, and through the medium of the tender reverence ho 
commands from us. The peach-blossom coat Topham Beauclerk 
could have borne away on his well-bred shoulders as nn elegant 
audacity; but is out of all keeping on the* fordi which Gdo-i 
smith himself indignantly suspects h^ bccft taken for a tdlpr’ar 
Mr. Forster say^ ‘ that insensibility was what he wanted mos^ 
' and it is amazing to think how small an amount of it would 
' have e^caked Dr. Goldsmith’s position in the literary oirclea of 
' his day^^ This is true; bu4 it is just that we should heji 
crimmate: there are various kinds of sensitrveuess. 
BUBcepribility to sneers upon honour or assaults on charactiBr, U 
no weakness—it is the noble jealousy of a noble heart; sensitiych 
ness to the perfidy of false friends, affection trified with, and 
trust betrayed, is not morbidity it is the healthful action of a 
generous nature. But it was not on these matters that Gokl| 
smith’s aneceptibility was over acute. He could boast that th^ 
was not a Country in Europe in which he was not a dehto^f 
and he could turn into philosophical merriment the tricks 
had imposed on his cr^lity. Goldsmith’s sensitiveness 
as to his person, his dress, his manners, his 
tention he sought to exact, the effect that he laboured to -orei^ j 
and sensitiveness of this kind can, only be characterised 
e|udermis of self-love m a state of riironic inflammihrion. < v 
Xo have seen and heard Goldsmith to advantage, one jdu^uld 
have followed him from the Turk’s Head^—es^ped hipa 

from the polished sneer of ^eauolerk -^thc arch' malice 
riok ^^thie imperious doxnii^ion of Johnson 
eoureee o€ Burkethe conceited condescenrion of 
one should w)% hanre sat next lum at a table, where he w 
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t^iig hia beat, by .a *llnah 1 the Doctor (J<4)peoa)Ss f^g 
^ td j 9 ^y BQxnetbing; ’ or where politely thanking a pedantic a^ool- 
maatet^for an inTitatioa he'auppoacs zneapt for lutnaelf, be, the 
ulflurphaacd writer of a.great age, ia crushed with a * No-—no! 

* ^8 not yw I mean, Doctor Minor,—’tie Doctor Major there/ 
Quo shoulq have seen him presiding over the banquet where he 
h^self was MsBcenaa— his gay spint released from restraint, 

'pndthb ^two great wrinkles between the brows ’ smoothed at 
sight of > the happy faces 4ie luve^ to contcmplat<lf; — sin^^g 
^ngE^ crac^g jokes, choregus to that mirth of wliicfe he 
was not, Imre, the Victim: — or, better still, one should, like 
the young adventurer whom he found reading Boileau in the 
Temple Gardens, have crept into his conhdeni^ by its open 
gate 0 ^ benevolence. Had the biographer before us lived 
in that day, we are sure wc should have received very different 
impressions of Goldsmith’s conversational eloquence. We can 
well conceive how an admirer so delicate and earnest, would 
have soothbd to sleep the self-distrust, broken the solemn spell 
of artificial restraint,^ by the homage of due respect,—have 
led the &ank poet,«too happy to ‘ tell of al^ho felt and all 

• he knew,’ to convey of his own early wanderings and light- 
hc^ted trials, when the poncy walked away with him into the 
highlands; — when the Carinthian shut the door in his face; — 
vhen he lived with the beggars in Axe Lane, or pouwded in the 
apofbecary’s mortar. Here, we hplieve, his talk would have 
beciajferthy of his books; full of that experience in whiok lay 
hie wisdom,—of gentle pathos, and bewitching humour. * Yates 

caret vate; ’ the poet wanted the poet's heart to understand, 
the p^t’s tongue to speak of him. 

But we left Goldsmith at the height of hb renown. His 
^encss is in the print shops — his name in the journals — 
complunentary poems rain upon him — imitations al^und — 
and the higher the front he raises, the more conspicuous the 
butt he present^ to his relentless friends. In the confewion 
of Johnson, ^^the partiality of his fiiends was always against 
^him; it was with difficulty we could give him a hearing.’ 
His necessities increase with his fame and his new dignity, 
for * dignity,’ says a certain sage, ^requires a great deal to keep 
^ up I * He pauses from works that yield the fame, to drudge 
OA worW that will keep up the dignity. He toils at a 
ci^ History, ^mowing, we suspect, as little Greek as a man 
'who.]^ b^n lost at college examination can weU know* 
H e ;li rsues undaunted his way through ^Animated Nature,’ 
W)f» ^ doubt of Dr. Johnson * whether he could distingu&h a 
' ^ horse’— but with a certainty more strong than the 
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dcmbt that *he would make a very ^fine l>oofe of • 

a plan for a Diotionary of Arts and Sdences, to wi|i<^ he 
hnngd but the art of compodltlon, and the science 
Laputa of extracting sunbeams froM cucumbers. But toe r 
thick robust form begins to give way, the carel^ (mirits to 
£ag. Cradock, one of the kindest, perhaps because one of the 
most recent, of his friends, and not knowing him till aftqr I^lO 
Goldy had become great G 9 ld 8 mith, finds him much alter^ hU 
usual cheoffiilness ^all forced.’ ife suggests a subscription 
ec^^n of the ‘ Traveller’ and * Deserted yillagc.^ J^ut Gold- 
smith’s diiiiculties were probably too great to be met by such 
relief. ‘ He rather submitted than encouraged, and the scheme 
‘ fell to the ground.’ Amidst these cares be appears at the St. 
James’s Cofieehousc, and, for bis comfort, hears read aperies of 
satirical epitaphs upon him; of which Garrick’s, the only one 
preserved, is perhaps a mild specimen: — 

y * Here lies poet Cfoldsmith, for shortness called Mil, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.’ 

This is the latest tribute oficred to the man whose Bfe had 
been one struggle for social estimation * latest effort of 

tho sensitive genius is a characteristic (it is his single) revenge; 
—the unfinished poem of ‘ Ketaliation.’ No trace of malign^* 
embitters tfiis satire; perhaps, as far as it goe8,«the most pmeot 
in the English language. Kindly and grateful to those ^ho 
had l^en kind to him; discriminating in rebuke; blcndi% the 
happiest praise with the justest blame, to those who had so mer¬ 
cilessly g^led his vain, proud, large, loving heart The hand 
rests in the midst of that exquisite tribute to the one friedS who 
saw, even in the talk like poor Poll, but * excess of convi- 
‘ viality,’—which gives the surest immortality to Bcynolds hixur 
self. old local disorder returns to him, * brought on by 

* n^eev and * continued vexation of mind arising from involved 

* circumstances.’ He arrives in London the middle of March, 
straggling with symptoms of low neiyous fever. He obstmatb^ 
persists, against the advice of his medical attendants, to ddla 
hiinseli* with James’s jKiwders; the disease takes root, becomdl 
alarming; sleep deserts him. Yet at times, even in dyin|^ that 
light uncomprehended spiHt can become cheerful; ^ut tite 
cheerfulness, we fear, was on the surface, as it had bwn vrfiew 
fedxng * hoirid tortures ’ at the supposed failure of his first play, 
and wnen, while none * could imagine to themselves the ai^guish 
' of hia heart,’ he sang his favourite song. His physician qays, 
'Yafir pulse is in greater disorder than it should be from mb 

* degree of fever you have,—is •your mind at ease F* * It is not,’ 
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(^bl^ynith; and * these/ says Jib. Fonter, 'are tba 
la we hear him utter in this world.’ On the 4th of 


. 1774, and at the early age of forty-five, Oliver (^Id- 
ydfed. ^ 

f«*’ vv e shaU ftot pursue ihe more obvious moral to be drawn 
frimi the life thus closed. The world satisfies itself too easily 
when it dismisses the memoir of one of its benefactors with 
soffl#tnte maxim drawn from the errors of genius. In spite d 
^ Goldftuth’s faults, we wfll not dispute Mr. Forstellb assertion, 
'*t^t he yorthily did the work that was in him to do; prfjld 

* himself in nis garret a gentleman of nature, and left the wwd 
< no ungenerous bequest. ... Nor have posterity ]^en backward 

* to acknowledge the debt which his contemporanes left them to 

* dischalll^; and it is with calm, unruffled, joyful, aspect on the 

* one hand, and with grateful, loving, eager, admiration on the 
' other, that the creditor and his debtor at length stadd face 

* to face.’ ^o what follows we invite a closer attention. ' A V 
' this is to tlio world’s honour as well as gain; which has yet to 

* oonuder, notwithstanding, with a view to its own larger profit 

* in both, if its debt to the man of genius migli4 not earlier He 

* discharged, and if the thorps that only become invisible beneath 

* the laurel that overgrows his grave, should not rather, while he 

* lives, be plucked away. It is not an act of parliament which 
•'Can determine Ifcis... it must flow from a higher senVe than has 
‘ at any period prevailed in England of the duties an^^Bponsi- 
' hilities assum^ by the public writer, and of the social conilder- 

* ation and respect that their effectual discharge should have 
^undisputod /ight to claim. The world will bo greatly the 
' glSn& when such time shall arrive; and when the biography of 

* m man of genius shall no longer be a picture of the most harsh 
'hatruj^les and mean necessities to which man’s life is subject, 

* cshiDited as in shameful contrast to the calm and clas^ glory 

'ofhis^fame’ j. 

^ese eloquent reflections are pertinent to the subject. Gfold- 
BBtuth, indeed, was one 'vdiom, perhaps, no social consideiv 
odon which the world can pay would have lifted into the per¬ 
son^ respect of his associates, or out of the * mean neoessili^* 
whicb, in his later life, at least, his awn improvidence in some 
degree w^toffly created. But the o^rvations apply to a large 
flUae, the majority of whom have his just |Mride without its 
conoomitaut feibles, and are exposed to the same harsh struggles, 
.VRrtihdht the same aggravations in their own errors* The evil 
^Wi^yimned of is patent, and but seldom d«xied. The remedy. 
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now and hero, it We content 

few paseing obserratioas, * ' 

That the present pension list, intended as a lolief to iii|||k| 
science and Uterature of the British Empire, is miscrabfy 
quate, is incontestable. ^ It is somewhere about ^alf the Am 
which a country squire, with economy, devotes to «lhe maantei* 
nance of a pack of fox-hounds, it may be a question whctho^ 
there should be any pension list whatever for men of litelhhu^ 
an^»aoienc^ there can bo none, that, if it is to.existjf^t shot^ 
bp|korthy of the nation that bestows the bountv. ^ It is dra* 
geroUB to provoke comparison between the salary of the Master 
of the Bucklmunds and tho sum apportioned to the abrogate 
intellect wlu<m the Monarchy of Great Britain (in the act itself 
of the donation) professes to foster or reward. >But the 
principle of a pension list is not one that dignifies the oom- 
muni^ of letters, nor docs it meet the questions at issue. 
Even in a pecuniary point of view, a sum might qfton be ne¬ 
cessary for a limited period in the production of a particular 
work, which it would not be necessary to continue for life^ 
aAd which need not be applied to the mere relief of poshive dis¬ 
tress, or the support of infirmity and age. Schiller was in the 
prime of his life, and quite capable of being a bookseller’s 
perhaps of writing Grecian histories, and works on 
Animated^Nature, when two noblemen, thinking that his gemus 
was meittt for other things, subscribed to c]i£)w liim with a 
penftou lor three years, to enable him t 9 do that which he was 
calculated best to do. It came to Schiller at the right time c£ 
his existence. It served, we believe, not only to aid his geniu* 
but to soften his heart. Some help of a similar nature, a 
national fund, in connexion with the pension list, might not 
unp^fitably bestow. 

Ees|v^|>8, in any comprehensive system of national cdueatioti 
w^h the confiicting opinions and prejudices of party may per¬ 
mit the legislature ultimately to accomplish, means may be 
taken to rbnder the Mechames’ Institutes (many of whidi iie 
last decaying, and cannot, we believe, long exist upon resottA)^ 
wholly voluntaxT,) permanent and valuable auxiliaries to pdpsiltr 
iaoatruction; and endow^ lectureships or professordiipsy the 
more important of these m our larger towns, might m devoted 
to men oistinguished in letters and sdence, connect tnbm move 
with the practical world, occupy but little of their time, and 
yield them emoluments, if modest, still sufiScient to relieiA them 
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actufd dependence on the ordinary public and tg^diag 
boKHtsellers. . 

Perhaps, too, in the point of sodal ^nrideration, it may be 








wbetlier it ii wise or jnst &fgt |k)glaiid flhovld be 
IBe 1^1^country in which men of letters are nejHrived of the. 
or^jypiy^KKual honours, whiqh tend to iraiae hterature to its 
phwe in the estunfldon of the crowd. Hereditary die- 
t^ctfons (a peerage or a baronetcy) require the poseession of a 
wealth, tnatiit would be absurd to expect in the class of which 
we treats Sven where the ,gpvemiuent might overlook such 
requirement, the author, if prudent, could not suffer himself to 
^ so; aid Pr,^ Soutliey wisely refused the baronetcy offered to 
lifm. But^here are honours in this country, as in others, whioh 
are not hereditary, and arc supposed to be assigned to merit It 
may be well to talk of orders and badges as unj^hilosophipal; 
but if they are objects of emulation, proofs of desert, or sym¬ 
bols of social dignity in the eyes of others, we do not see why 
literature and science should be excluded from their attainment. 
They may not elevate the possessor in the eyes of the few^ but 
that is not the question. They may elevate the cultivation of 
literature in the eyes of the many, and insensibly trsin the 
opinions of ^the world’ to regard with honour those to whom 
the state accords the outward distinction it bestows on diplo¬ 
matists and soldiers. An order created solely for men of science 
and letters, as has been more than once suggested, would wholly 
fail in its object. There is no reason why they should be j|^pa- 
rated from others who deserve well of their country. On the 
cqntraiy, it is to amalgamate them with their fellow-cil^ns* in 
hotmuTs as in labours that we desire; and to suffer thenl to 
rank (where their reputation so entitles them) with whomsoever 
the other claimants to social consideration. There is not a 
cjty knight who would not jeer at an order consisting only of 
authors, to whose united rcntroll be would prefer even half a 
doaen railway debentures. If any practical honours ever be 
accord^ to authors, philosophers, or artists, agreeably 4P 
usual pnnciples of an aristocratic monarchy, we fear, stnq^lge 
though it may ^pear to sages, that they must be honours shared 
with dukes and earls, ambassadors and generals. 

That some abuse, favour, and partiality would attend such 
^tinctions, we readily conc^e. These attend all honours. But 
public opinion would operate perhaps ^ore strongly on the class 
we refer ^ th^ on any other in resenting unworthy selection or 
illibe^ exclusion. Briefly, — in a country in wMch both the 
constitution and the popidor modes of thi^ing are essenti^y 
aiistooiatlc, should those of our countrymen whom fordgn 
the most esteem, to whom we ourselves are un^er 
oUtgations of the higljest kind, and in whom posterity will 
the loftiest representatives of the age that they adorn. 
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to be the only ht^pumiit of distinotioti to whom the hoh^oki^ 
dT aristooncy are deaild? — the onl^ men liidnft unSfar H 
monavh^ to whom the austere philo^hy of a repnbuoift Hi be 
applied; a repabllo, indeed, in wHcIi the^ are admitted tt) ihb 
equality of the old villeinsj; all equal in being eqmUty shot Ottt 
from the lists of knighthooa; and enrolled in the fratermtjT of 
Esans, who have lost their birthright, but without thO 

pottage. •; 

We must now turn more directly to the Tery xematwable aWi 
delightful biography which has induced this recurrence to ah. 
author whose life always interests, and whose books always 
charm. We know of no man more fit for the task he has un^S 
taken*than Mr. Forster. He brings to it a mind habitually 
critical, subtle, and inqmring; that strong sympathy with men 
of letters which the life of Goldsmith especially demands; a 
huge ^raotioal knowledge of the infirmities and misfortunes^ as 
weU as the virtues and solaces of the class, with which Idndred 
pursuits must have ihade him familiar; an extensive store of 
general information; a style, not always equal it is true, ahd 
occasionally injured by mannerisms not visible in hts former 
writings, but never bald or insipid; often weighty with earnest 
thought, often coloured with eloquence, anknated or touchii^, 
Forster’s ‘ Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwewh,'* 
—a work of high merit, and especially so for the qualities such an 
undertaking most needs,—have habituated him to the (Hffictilties 
of oho of the most difficult departments in literary art; viz., 
the biography of men with whom the author was unacquainted 
and the main facts of whose lives are already generally known. 
It is no ordinary talent that can make a biography of this kind 
both interesting and important; give not only a seeming but a 
genuine originality to materials with which wc had thought 
ourselves familiar; and supply a gap in previous researches of 
whiph we were scarcely aware, fill the ingenuity which detected 
the gap had durably repaired it. Mr. Forster has treated the 
subject before us, on the whole, with a judgment corrospUndti^nt 
to the ability. That he is more lenient to his hero than we 
always are, is natural. The duties of a reviewer are aterueir 
than those of a biographer. But Mr. Forster does not vlndioato 
Goldsmith from all his errors with the violent effoi# of Mtt 
Prior; and by candid if guarded admissions, turns aside that 
reaction from wilful indulgence to rigid justice which Mr. Prior 
could not fail to create. He concedes all that we de1hand> 
though we may have enforced the concessions somewhat iiorC 
striagenfiy than he intended, when he says, ^ It is not an example 
‘ I would wish to inculcate. It would be dangerous to try any 
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*tmdk 'firoeeiv 'for the ehaaoe of another Goldnitib** ' WIm^ 
follow is tnilj saidy-^eiid in tiie padei^ care^witiiMirhidi Mi^ 
Fovster fbUowB out, his proposition^ consists much of th% ov^ 
niAitf and value of his work: — * The truth is important to. be 
^ kept in mind, th^ genius is in no respect allied to these weak^ 
^ nesses, but when tinhappily connected with them, is in itself a 
* means to avert thdr most evil consequences/ 

It was impossible to write a fhick volume on Goldsmith, 
and not use the facts which others had used before. Facts are 
open to all men. They arc the brick earth upon the common 
land, from which, by right immemorial, each man may build his 
oaistle or his cottage. It is not because one man has used 
bricks before us, that we are to confine ourselves to mortew and 
rul^le. Mr. Prior has published a letter in which he seems to 
<daim an exclusive property in Goldsmith, and to regard Mr. 
Forster’s biography as a trespass upon his rights. Mr. Forster’s 
reply is complete as to the details upon wliich Mr. Prior justifies 
so extraordinary a claim. Upon the priiiciple of the claim it¬ 
self, it would bo idle to waste many words in controversy. The 
matter Ucs in a nutshell. Mr. Prior mistakes the whole ques^ 
lion at issue, when he compares a wholesale plagiarism from 
works of imagination, to the adaptation of facts in a work of 
biography. In the former, the Author creates matcrinllbthat 
did not exist before; — he not only discovers the ground, he 
mhkea it In the latter he does but apply to his individual 
use, what not only before existed, but what the public have a 
fMuamount interest in regi^ing as public property. If any 
tkiog belongs to a Nation, it is the lives of its great men; if 
aay^thing lies out of the pale of a patent, it is historical truth. 
Fact is always improveable — Fiction not so. Facts belong to 
aoience—Fiction to art. Every year some cultivator of science 
borrows and advances the facts of another. Are we to have no 
.Histories of England because Hume wiote a History of Eng¬ 
land f or is any new writer of that history to avoid the facts 
^ich Hume disburied from the chronides ? Goldsmith him¬ 
self, in his History of England, takes pretty largely from 
Hume; but Hume’s wannest admirers cannot assert that Hume’s 
rights are invaded. * All they can say is, that Goldsmith does 
not supersede Hume. The only immunity a writer who deals 
with facts can find agmnst rivals and successors is to do his 
work so well, that the public will rither think all further labour 
on thb same subject uncalled for, or prefer the old work, what¬ 
ever its defects, to the new. It is open to all the world to 
write another * Life of Cicero,’ or another ' Decline and Fall of 
vfc* 'Boman Empire,’ and to use all the facts that Middleton 
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sod Qibboiiifintoaiwie dwinHttr to iiie pnUie»( {Bflf'«fiidi<MlsSM 
dsteived from t]|B task** not becanae 'ACiddietott sed QtVbktia 
have pre^osouftm the ground*-*- but becaun^ in prMMOupjriii(^ 
have exhausted ft., Even in Fiction itedf* we frsf tnat on 
author cannot guard himBelf from a pretty e^n^vo ioTBaion of 
what may be regarded as the facts of fiction* viz.* the ciharseters 
author invents* or the new ideas he calls to hfe^ XiOt^s 
Corsair or a Cbilde Harold ie famous* and before the yeaf is 
out* we have CoraairS and Childe Harolds enough to pMple* 
colony. They die off;—and the old Corsair and Childe Harold 
live on — because the original poems are both the first and the 
beet of their kind. If they were not the best, it would not be 
sufficient to be the first. Many of Shakspeare’s subjects were 
taken before him. But the world leaves it to antiquary and 
critic to hunt«out the crude original. That is the true original 
—the permanent and standard development of any given idea 
which improves the most what went before, and cannot be imr 
proved by what comes after. It is not in the disinterment of 
facta, but in the manner in which they take life and c61our* that 
originality consists. Stones are on all the high roads* every 
man may throw them into the midst of a crowd, but every man 
is not a Cadmus who by throwing a stone gets rid of the pre- 
exist^ces useless to his purpose, and retains only those that aid 
him in building up his city. Had Mr. Forster borrowed infi¬ 
nitely more largely from Mr. Prioris facts than he has done* the 
mode in which he has sdected, arranged* and applied them* 
would not leave his biography less peculiarly hierown. Indeed* 
we do not know any work of the kind more distinctly original. 
And* since Mr. prior provokes the observation* we remember 
few instances in the lists of literary chivalry* in which the 
shield of a rival has been touched with more courteous forbear¬ 
ance:—Not till Mr. Forster’s self-defence was extorted, had the 
public been called upon to notice what errors had been eoiv 
rected, to what anecdotes, marred in the telling, tho point had 
been restored. While obligations were acknowl^ged with frsok 
resj^ct, blunders were removed with generous silence. 

The subdivisions of Mr. Forster’s work are philosophical aitd 
effective. In the first* he presents to us th^ childnood* the 
youth* the desultory adventures, which prepare us for the 
second — Authorship by compulsion; ho leads us on through 
the Authorship by choice* to the time when labour and in- 
cUnation, both combined* place his hero where we now behold 
him* amongst the constellation of imperishable names the 
^ novelist, the dramatist, the poet.’ 

Without that eternsd attempt at stage grouping and stag 
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eSiktf some of 'the waters hive''di8fcQA^ the 

‘ even, comee of history, our pleasant biographer has ^uiet^'oan- 
tender pieturaque and tooohiiig afl ue more intereab- 
ipg potions of me poet Notlung can m more artful than the 
pteue Apm ungemal and dreary studies, '^hick invites ua to 
contemplate the poor sizar Hstening to pwn ballads; —or, 
before we see in nkll length the snubbed and derided butt of the 
London coteries, bids us halt to ^eet Nature* smiling on her 
durliA^ hi the garret of * Garden Court; ’ — nothing more im¬ 
pressive for Gddsmith’s vindication, than the steady enforcement 
of those scenes in which, what elsewhere might be warning, 
assumes the nobler lesson of example—scenes in which distress 
is met with sunny spirit, poverty endured with manly courage, 
and labours that startle us to contemplate, cheerfully undertaken 
by one constitutionally indolent, in the double aim (both noble) 
of independence and renown. 

In the multiform groups, which, at different stages of Gold- 
siiitb’s life, Mr. Forster presents to our view, we have some 
reproach to make periiaps, especially in the later portions of 
the work, that he deals too summarily with certain of the great 
shapes he invokes, and occasionally t^ts, with an lur too ‘ eager 
*and nipping,’ some of the political and incidental events he 
rather decides than discusses. But a portrait-painter assUtnes a 
kind of prescriptive right to use the background as may best 
set off the figure; and we readily confess the skill with which 
Mr. Forster has placed his hero m the midst of every circle, in 
that position he really occupied, while suggesting temperately 
that which was more his due. One main difference between 


Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster, in fine, is this,—the first ^ffea us 
thb facts, the last the man: the one has compiled a mkmoite pour 
4 «rntV,'riie other has composed a discriminate and intellectual 
bi<^raphy. 

in the criticisms which Mr. Forster introduces, he betrays 
the subtl^y of an accomplished intellect, and the sympathy of 
a kindred taste. And it is not a little to his praise that he 
has contrived to say much that is new upon * The Vicar of 
* Wakefield,’ and to point out the graver benefits to society, 
the moral effect on later authors, which that delict of all 
ages has indirectly bequeathed. When, after quoting Dr. Prim¬ 
rose’s unpretending boast, 'that in less than a fortnight he 
' had formed them (the felons of the gaol) into something social 
' and bmnane,’ Mr. Forster adds, ' in how many hearts may 
' this have planted a desire which as yet had become no man’s 
‘ core ? * we instinctively turned to the distinguished writer 
^ whom Mr. Forster has appropriately dedicated his book, and 











Mut go a* Utile beneath the nxfroe in ordatito jqi^e 
thaw flMiten with that fiumeei^wbich^ duo to alL, There is 
that the actual condition of France might hg ao repre- 
as to make the Bevolution ain^lr aoooutftable &r an 
ekkohnoua aggravation of social and political disorder. Wealed 
Jiaidly recapitulate the inmdents of Fari|^ life wlucb are 
dllpicted in the despatches of each successive day. A city oidy 
' {Merved from plunder by the unremitting vigilance of its 
mmra mdeens a national assembly only protected from the 
violence of its own constituents by the presence of sixty thou¬ 
sand troops — an immense multitude of workmen maint^ned in 
demoraUsmg idleness by the direct pay of the state; — such are 
the chief points of the picture which is before every man’s eyC. 
We might add, too, that the commerce of the country k, for 
the pr^ent, entirely ruined; that the loss incurred by the de¬ 
preciation of property exceeds e\en the debts contracts by the 
Ute Administration; and that the expenses of the Government 
Hid the diminution of the revenue are progressing in a fearfiil 
proportion to each other. But it w ould be both unfair and unwise 
to confine our view to these inevitable incidents of a revolution, 
without endeavouring to ascertain what advantages are secured or 
promised as the eventual results of the convulsion These social 
and finaimial calamities represent but the necessary coat of a 
revolution, and cannot, of themselves, be taken to prove the 
pmdence or imprudence of the bargain. We paid as much for 
our deliverance of‘1688. After the expulsion of James IL the 
Avenue derived from customs and exeke duties fell to less than 
half its former amount, and the tlurteen years of King William’s 
reigi do undoubtedly comprise the period when the pro^rity 
of England was at its veiy lowest ebb. In order to judge the 
French Bevolution aright, we should allow to these inmdental 
evik ho more than their due weight in the balance, and should 
address ourselves impartially to the discovery of the principles 
which UMy have been eftablkhed, the grievances which have 
been abolished, or the rights which have been secured. We 
should ascertain, as far as events will permit, the true bear¬ 
ing of the opinions which have been practically developed, and 
the real influence Upon national character which the successes 
pf February mi^r exert, Neither our limits nor our materials 
are sufficient for the construction of conclusive results on points 
so important as these; but the evidence already suppled may, 
perhaps, enable us to estimate more justly than before the 
yehae of thk great example in the eyes of Europe. 

The opinion irresistibly forced upon us at starting k, that the 
^insunect^n agidnst the late government was not rei^y a de- 
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ifatt M faj a tfeti df tfod isMoAsl ftelW; ' it 
be avgued ttea tw 'geVemment ym$ imkOBt iUQ' 
o& fte fifleoftiotui <^^114 peofde^ b6th fr<Mn the epMBV*wUh ¥ki 
ite dowaM ^ Tiewed, men s stroke ora linM’tgrjr 

atmiireaily have uved it, and the r^f mijdi ' 
win imdi ite extemponsed substitute wae eTerywherOadlj^ 
Sven those few retunerS penOrallj represented in UbdMial 
kgends ae fkithful to a djing monarch or an e^ed dyiMty 
were wanting in the present case. Louis Philippe was 
mind even before he was out of sight; and while the flshiag^ 
boat was yet tossing about off Treport in expectation of & 
royal passengers, every soldier, and statesman, and provinoe, and 
municipality of France, had transmitted their complimentatr 
recogmtions to a half-formed and bewildered cabinet of joumaf- 
ists and savants. But though this imdeniably (demonstrates the 
instability and weakness of Ibe old rS^ime, it by no means proves 
tiiat it was deserted from pure love of the new; and an attentive 
observation of events, as they are now occurring, will lead alafcst 
inevitably to the conclusion that the'unpopmarity of thO kite 
government was not derived from any deep or general objeotionB 
to the prindples on which it was based, since the opinions of 
the nanon, as now unequivocally expressed, are tending towards 
the oonstruction of a constitution which, in its operation, oamiot 
differ verj essentially iiom that of the government superseded. 
The parties who expelled the late government are clearly not 
the parties who will take their place. If the French peoj^e were 
not the votaries of such a monarchy as was extinguished on the 
24th of February, they are at least not' the advocates of any 
such a republic as was proclaimed on the self-same day* M. 
Louis Blanc has been set aside by an expression of popular 
opinion far leas questionable than that which dismissed»M. 
Guizot. 

There are three distinct parties for consideration at the period 
of the revolution. There were the Bepublicans —^the enthu¬ 
siastic and probably sincere advocates of a political theory, for 
the promotion of wmch they were ready to hazard eveiy thing; 
the ouvriers of Paris—their blind, but willing instruttenta; and 
tile vast bulk of the nation, which had neither studied the 
doctrines of the leaders, nor shared in the struggle of the in- 
sOrgents, and which had to pronounce an opinion upon the 
catastrophe after all was irretrievably concluded. It is of the 
matest importance to observe the course which these riarties 
have since severally taken. The Bepublicans succeeded to 
power in the midst of a tranquillity quite as extraordinary as the 

cata8tro|)tie through which they seized it. Withiti e^ht-abd- 
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fortT^liQisrfi of their .accession th^ were &toilred with the 
woere or otberwisCj of all H^e ^notabilities’ of the 
—Legitimists and Orleanists emulating each other in 
■Upp<|[tbg that ^visi^nal authority in which was conoOiTOd to 
tm ue hope of France. There can bo no occasion to recall the 
coarse of eTcnts during the last three months. The Kepublicans 
hare rdf/ clearly shown that the numbers and influence of the 

e were no greater than we conjectured it to and that it 
d« strictly understoodj but an insignificant element in the 
eoij|titution of the community. They hare put in practice, 
bov without success or welcome, those peculiar principles which 
We expounded. They have been divided among themselves to 
such an extent, that one section is accused of having appealed, 
a^tfinst the other, to those very arms which they jointly 
winded ogumst the late dynasty; but these divisions it will be 
of rhe less importance to trace, inasmuch as it will become mani¬ 
fest, we think, that the confidence of the nation is givei^ ndther 
to gne class nor the other. 

We left the ouvrierg triumphant, planting trees of liberty, 
extorting illuminatlops, parading the boulevards, and occa¬ 
sionally breaking a few windows. It is impossible to deny, 
that if any popular rights were really secured by the revo- 
ludq^ there is every reason to admire the small extent to 
whiem popular tumult was carried. If the Parisian mob was 
unch^ed for any rightful or necessary purpose, a very good 
batgain was struck by those who pacified these passions at 
the temporary expense of a few thousand francs a day. The 
itistitution of the garde mobile was perhaps the most fortunate 
devifi^ of all* lender this designation some 20,000 of the 
most energetic actors in the days of the barricades were 
epe^ily eiQisted dft^he side of the order they had overArown; 
» and m this capacity it is undeniable that they have performed 
both ialthful and important service. They have resolutely 
adhered tc^that section of'the government which was at once 
both most respectable and predominant. They own the autho- 
, rity of the A^mbly, which they liave more than once pro- 
t^ted, andi'it must be acknowledged that they act with impartial 
alacrity whenever appeal is m^e to them. They suppress 
iCommuniet processions and Polish demonstrations; .they are 
available equally against M. Louis Blanc and his Soci^sts, and 
agmnst M. Sobrier and his Montagnords; they stand as sentfies 
before the hall of the Assembly, and have just bivouacked 
before t^e house of M. Thiers, But then it must be remembered 
tH^ enjoy a very agreeable license os regards discipline, 
’ and reemve ea<m the pay of Jour soldiers of the ime— advantages 
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sufficient both to e:^in an4 insuie { ^eooi|t p^UibijlitJr tif 
ien^)er. ^ to th^ tfej^ablioanisinj the^ are eort^y euag^ijgm 
m Buppresaing^&OBe political opbions wmoh wex^ ^velo^ 
the insurrection of February, and are leading their yox^ olbOtlyO 
aid to tiioA who have impriso^ their conuades; Uor hate we 
any serious doubt that, upon The same terms, Ihey viWtt)d[ 
a guard of honour for Louis Napoleon, or escort M. Gim^t t^poa 
a triumphaUretum. 

When we last wrote, the great* bulk of the French p»ple 
were still stunned with the shock of so sudden a reTotttjlom 
Their first impulse, as we have observed, was to acquieaae 
promptly, and mmost unanimously, in tbe new ordw of tbiuga, 
proving very sufficiently by such conduct that they had no 
cere preference for any other form of goverfiment above a Be- 
public. Any inference beyond this would, we conoeivei be 
unwarranted by facts. If the composition and temper of a 
National Assembly, elected by univcrbul sufirago, are to be tt^ou 
as affording any criterion of tbe popular sentiment, it fis most 
unquestionable that the French people are not republicans in any 
s^cn sense as the events of February appeared to indjpate. The 
jwrty which fought the battle in the streets, and won it, which 
expelled the reigning dynasty, and seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment, is now more faithfully represented by the prisonen of 
Vincennes and the intimidated ouvriers of St. Martin and St* 
Denis, than by any party or section enjoying the benefits of the 
catastrophe. The men of the place puMique —the Ironsidca of 
old republicanism, the Easpails, Sobriers, and Blanquis have 
been put down with as firm a band, if not with so good ajpme, 
as in 1832 ; and even the doctrinaires of the party, if vff may 
use thf expression, such as Lamartine andgjiis adherents, are 
clearly without any such share of the publro confidcnce^tB their « 
ostensible position demands. The Executive Committee, though 
carefuDy purged of all ultra republican elements, and scarc^ 
opened even upon M. Lamartine’s entreaties to admit; the pact'* 
fied Ledru Bollin, is yet at daily issue with the Assembly; 
and while wc write, among the thousand shapeless rumou»*' 
which fiy across the Channel, is one which announces the idl» ^ 
pending appointment of a triumvirate, in which the name of §i^ ^ 
popular militaire —General Cavaignac—assumes almost sign!- 
fic^t prominence. It is as clear as demonstration can make it, 
that the temper of the present Assembly is shown the tnie 
temper of the French nation, for not only was such OMembly 
elected by universal sufi&age—-a point of less sxgnificanft than 
n^ht at first slgbt appear—but it only sits from day to di^ in ♦ 
virtue of the popular support, and if at any particular hour there 
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p6o|la its i»ntiiiiiiMM%)it>wtfM 

tdikibled'ttito'tivs It it' imatfy 

t to d^teribo'iihifir Jkhtohlj u rept« 0 elt|^ otbsMfc^ 
fbedi^gt of lie bation in itt duly debates aod'resoltt^ 
lioi( 0 S and we need hardly rei»lLto the memarf of §ur teaders 
w1iiit''n^|)mrtnr these resofaitioBS nre asBuming, The laws of ^ 
CkAseamr^ffime against poptdar tumults have been reenacted 
with double stringency^ and ara enforced with nafUee^ented 
while every vote o#ihe body is*directed against those 
»in virtue of which it was assembled. As far as pns- 
'ind aedamations go, Bepublioanism is no doubt tlrl- 
* Vtve la I^publiqiie* is echoed hour after h^fur 
throughout; the hall, ana honourable members make pi^foiQaa&B. 
of'^btlsma, as readily and as regularly as a late vendor of in- 
fibnons tracts used to go before the Lord Mayor and tender an 
oalh that he believed in Christianity, Bat when it comes to 
prliotice. Republicanism, or at least such rmablicaniSDt as* was 
prodlaiAbd on the 24th of February, is quieUy put aude. Hiere 
n acatuely a single doctrine of the true republican party, en- 




CoQ^unism are scouted and bayoneted; as w^U they may be, 
af^lr their precocious development from M. Louis Blanc’s * asso- 
^^datidns,’ to the * impdt fratemeV of M. Sobrier, and the 
' iem hewet de pillage^ of M. Barb^ Popular meetings ate 
ibft^den, and the clubs are threatened with dissolution. The 
‘jdvganizatioA of labour’ has been thrown OTed[>oard/as a chi- 
itiQr^l and dangerous project ‘ The ateliers naUonaux are to 
l>b <uKed, and their director has been (not prematurely) arrested. 
l%e device of the great financiu companies-^pos been 

aptideq|aed, thou^Ptheir existence was stigmatised as incom- 

E with true democracy. The detach^ forts have been 
ned^^ and, it is sud, armed; troops of the line are quartered 
>asands in the capital, and bayonets are every night 
levelled against' the people,’ with far less scruple or Ceremcaiy 
in the days of Casimir Ferier. 

^ The explanation of all this must be, that the republican defl¬ 
ation of the term ‘ people ’ was totally wrong. Whatever 
ML Louis Blanc may say, it is quite clear that %hw great 
l^meancal majority of the population (who must surely ^ve 
ime daim to be considered as the people) are ill affected to his , 
‘ur’ doctrines. Either the h&ur^oUu ontnumben ^ 
’br a large portion of the people make common cause * 
hour^4(^ie. This majority may, indeed, have Ho in*- 
)‘ohi^on to republican forma, but with such fenas ita 
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th«re w&I Im» <4Tiou«];r Utito diiBbreooe 
of Fmooe' under Lome Philippe a^d ita gorerpiawi 
Bometlun^ whu^ wi|l iasue irom the Natiaiul Ajmm 
sueh'OonsidAitioiui it resultB, be^nd a doabt» tba^' 
in tM. liouia Blanc’s sense of tft vor<^ are just as 
frauded of their viotoiy on th^ {aresent occasion as 

•UflgntwJ 

oircunsti^i 

case^ and we snau tnen nnd tnat tnis * people * not 
fought with no definite purposes whatever, but that .they 
ccHsquered at all because a more powerful party stood neui 
Indeed it. would be rather difficult so to classify the actual viotoiis 
of February under their proper denominations, that palmam^g'iu* 
meruit ferat We suspect that such rule would have been b^ 
observed by sweeping off M. Lamartine and his ooUeagUfS^ 
and effrreiiderlng the city to the mobs, with the red flag. ‘ 
tainiy^MM. Louis Blanc and Albert had no better oiaim|;to roe 
prize than M. Thiers or Louis Napoleon, except that periMpa 
thOT did rather more to bring about the coUisiom, 

The truth is, that the real gymnasiasts of the placf^pybUfw$ 
are not—even in the lively atmosphere of Paris — impresasdl^ 
with any vivid ideas of politics. Excitable, and hithe^ 
sistible, they have been made to serve the purpose of sll parties 
in turn; and events now show that theis voices are at ^the com* 
maud of the most frivolous and impracticable pretensionii* 
Perhaps even the deliberate and didactic Communists or Ter¬ 
rorists should bo distinguished, from this huge aggregate of 
reckless rioters, who have been so thorou^Ly h^ituatdl to 
pulling ^wn governments at the bidding (pothers, that they 
cannot endure to be thrown out of work bj^stitutioiu of s{x 
months’ stability. One of the most intelligent obsemrs of 
these scenes has lately written from the spot that there has on]|r 
not been a score of fresh insurrections because there was qothing 
to overthrow. Any throne whatever, whether filled Pj n 
Bourbon, a Yalois, an Emperor, or a President, would biTd % 
bei^ upset and overwhelmed twice within any given week;, bi# 
the force of the fiood was spent with compar^ve harmlesapoM 
upon the rfbisy shingle of the Assembly. It is this circumstraCd** 
wni^ lends so strange a character to the revolutions of Paris. 
The parties who plot them are not the parties who execute 
them, or the parties who turn them to ^ccoun^ It is not that 
the bulk of the nation is of a temperament so signally m^lourial 
as to require a (ffiange of constitutional pobty every five ^ 

but that preoepb a^ precedent have taught the mobs of i^e 
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filttfiotligft tint the abolkton •of a governmept u a pleaeBBi 
Work, while the said^ aiid eeiieible cdas^ have 
IWwtirt BO habituated to such oonvulBionB &a to let them take 
tiieiiiWay and ^ve tbamBelves no concern until the misehief is 
bought to their own doors. ^^Upon a careful review of this 
eiligulukhistorj, we shall perhaps be induced to conclude that 
the utSr w«it in France cf any respect for institutions, result¬ 
ing, ndt unnaturally, from the events of the last pxty years, is 
the radical cause of all evils. The constitutional regiurds 
efitt Frenchman appear to oscillate between the merest personal 
iHWdilectiuns and the most transcendental theories of political 
‘ perfectibility* He is eitiier prostrate before a Bonaparte, or led 
aloi^ by a Lamcnnais. • It never appears to strike him that an 
inst^tion may be worth [ireserving, even though the adminis¬ 
tration may be unpopular. Whatever were the faults of the 
Oiieanist rule, it can hardly, we think, be denied that by the 
SttCGession, as established in 1830, good political iilBtifhtions. 
Wm ustroduced into France. Louis Philippe may have bBcoine 
personally obnoxious, but so did our two first Georges. The 
difference between the two examples is, that we maintained pur 
jAstituti^s for their own sake and their essential service, wffile 
vhe French allowed theirs to be sacrificed for Jthe satisfaction of 
itn hour’s caprice. 

" IFe suspect that the great secret of the Revolution lies no 
deeper tW this. No doubt the policy of the last dynasty fiir- 
mshed good grounds for discontent. The government .might 
have been glowing too despotical; just os our own, perhaps, in 
i^61, was growing too oligarchical; only, instead of sending for 
^thef^retender, we sent for Lord Bute. It appears to us, from 
ihe Sentiments which have evidently dictated the retups to the 
Natim^ Assembll^, that there was no real desire in France for 
any cRnges which might not have been comprehended in a 
change of ministry. • We do not pretend to adjust the balance 
betwe^ M. Guizot and M. Thiers; it was quite enough to 
ium the scale, for the occasion, against the former, that he bad 
been in power for more than half a dozen years. Whether 
France is or is not, at heart, a centre gauche*^ as the saying 

• The centre gauche in the French Chamber was a pdity con¬ 
solidated some twelve years ago by M. Thiers. It originally consisted 
tefa dass of politicians who took a middle course between the stern con- 
setTatism of Cn&imir Perier and the extreme liberalisra of M, Odillon 
^Ipredt^- They desired a nudgation of the laws against associations, 

jUbtle more toleration for politicol dissent, a little more check upon 
the personal influence of the king, and a general exercise of clemency 
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ueerts, it was do donbt« < 0 a^e ^oiwjbs liut EabniMl^ 
chief .waSi^haf the raiU|r <kitm&ant party ctlhet^J^ 
thm owA minds^ as were too Hstkes to Bi^tiafy ^thsito.v l a s fc w Ut 
of waking a nefonn, they let the mob maice 
Because tlie$r could not immedi^ely secure anextensioo 
elector! fran<^Be, they permit^ a handful of entb^aaN Jo 
destroy the two chambers. They shouted for ^refonlh?WkM 
looked coldly on the efforts of the authorities to preservo'ord^ 
and the consequence was, that ordeiiiand authority weiis>. bc^ 
superseded, in. favour of a desperate faction bent on oltogefbob 
different ends. If our legislation of 1831 had been guided by th^ 
Bristol rioters, instead of by Lprd Grey and his parly, w4* 
might have been in much the same predicament. : ^ 

If any consistent explanation is to be given, or conjeeturC 
offered respecting the extraordinary course which events have 
since taken, it ebust be sought, we. conceive, in some suidi pre^ 
mises^as these. The same compound eff spite and car^essneis 
which had induced the neutrality of the hourgeome in the com^ 
bat, secured also its immediate acquiescence in the results (ff 
the victory—not to mention that very little option was left in 
the first critical moments after the triumph of force o^'er law. 
But when the elections for the National Assembly permitied df 
fair and deliberate expression of opinions, the Conservative plirty 
struck in with signal effect for the support of their principles, 
and a body of representatives was returned who might veiy 
well have taken their seats under the presidency cither i£. 
M. Thiers or his rival, but who are clearly altogether disoon^ 
nected from the party nominally in power. If M. Lamartine 
could have consented to forswear his politics for those dicftated 
by the 4|pembly, he might probably have secured an ascendency 
whicKwas at that moment accessible to ady enterprismg call* 
didate; but as he was not so tractable, even his tcmpeiute and 
poeticalBepublicanism was rejected; and ft is probably from his 
clear perception of these ^cts that his recent conduct must be 
explained. While he conceived himself to be administering 
what was not only in name but in spirit a true Bcpublt^ fab 
was a moderate Eepublican, and lent all his influence to modify 
the extravagance of his colleagues; but now that the nation, as 
represented in its Constituent Assembly, is plainly animated b^ 

. ^ . . ' ; - ■ 

instead of severity in the case of political offenders. M. Thiers placed 
himself at their head, communicated to them Somewhat of his warlike 
disposition^ and made them very neariy what we should calbta pure 
Whig party. But there was no kind of ^mpathy between thenil and 
the true Bepubiic|D8. 


.tat!. The French ^ 

BOi'VldbtV^iKients aa its ftolitjcal deiuunmatxon lie 

joinsiluMs ^th his associates in that common pTof^on ei 
politi^ faith bj which all minov difl^nees are covered. 

/tte majority of the Aasembty is said to be * BepubUcan, bat 

* iMiderate.* This means that the Assembly is not» in any 
■ignifiowt sense of the -vtord, * Bepublican’ at alL The perale 
have come to their senses^ or rather, have exerted them. The 

* reacdon’ spoken of implies little more than the substitadon of 
action for neutrality on the part of the great bulk of the nation. 
•They were not, aS we have said, Bepublicans in February, nor 
ace they Bepublioons now. They may, indeed preserve, and 

'perhaps with some little satisfacdon, the outward style and 
forms of a Bepublic, but it will be a Bopublic only in name, 
and will no more answer to the political model which we deli¬ 
neated in our lost number than did the administradon of Casimir 
Perier. The hourgeoisui and they who think with them, are 
phunly the predominant party in France, and unless they are 
temporarily overpowered by the coup de main of some desperate 
minority, &e bourgeoise spirit will characterise all their decisions. 
It matters very little whether the ostensible form of the oon- 
sdtudon be a legitimist monarchy, or a constitutional regency, 
or a Bepublic, or an Empire,—the spirit of its administradon 
will be essentially the same, and^ unless interrupted by violence 
or terror, will still oscillate between the centre gauche and the 
centre droit of the old rtgime. 

It is difficult to predict any thing of such a political chaos as 
this, without so many limitations and modifications as must almost 
neutralise the prophecy. There are two grand possibilities — 
the eupremacy of the conservatives and the supremacy of the 
tmrorists. Upon the former supposition, which dp$^ derive 
likelihood from the circumstance that the bourgeoisie have been 
actually self-supported during these last three months, and must 
have hM die fact tluft they are really the stronger party forced 
unmistakeahly upon their notice, wa may either witness a con¬ 
tinuance of the present nominal Bepublic, or we may see a 
regency upon the recent model, or a king Henry with a new 
charter. But whichever of these may be the favoured alterna¬ 
tive, we entertain little doubt, as we have said, but that the 
policy of die administration will be in any case materially the 
same. It is only upon the latter of the two hypotheses that we 
can conceive the exaltation of such a personage, with such ' 
daims, os Louis Napdeon, though at the moment we are writing 
it«aotually seems the most probable scene for the ensuing week. 
Bst if such a catastrophe as this should really occur, it must be 
bonie in mind that it will be literally nothing but a triumph of 
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the aoaiduoal pa«^* Inmis lika Pohuicitjip 

homui tintge fpr tne disoofttefited and sedkim; wi mwi» 
were nusedtofjower, not by aPaii^ iBsomK^hfll. but hfm 
Bmceie and ewkeral manifestation of the annj-l^ 0VW 
Boar^y prob&le even in France in 1848 — he woula iM^y 
be dsposed by his constituents after their purpose bm been 
servea It is satisfactory to see that the probabilitiea Uro oti <> 
the nde of ultimate order. France can never be an < Empire/ 
and it will dearly not be such a republic as was last prodahned; 
but it may either be a nominal republic, or, what will be very 
similar, it may fall under a constitutiond regency, or under a 
legitimist sovereign, with almost equal guarantees for those psiv 
tionlar tights which are really and truly demanded. At present 
confusion prevails, because the precedency of the two great 
divisions is not definitely settled. There are no parties in the 
Assembly yet, because the sections of Paris supply ax. antagonist 
party to the Assembly entire. Order is yet battling against 
anarchy; but when the former is finally triumphant, as we 
doubt not it wiU be, we shall then see the ordinary parties of 
dvil government, and, as we surmise, in very much their usual 
fonn. 

From what we have sdd it would result that the revolution of 




February was altogether uncalled for, and was, in fact, nothing 
more than the coup de main of an ins^ificant party facilitated 
by extraordinary circumstances. Had the people of France, 
after the 24th of February, thrown themselves heartily into the 
arms of M. Louis Blanc;—had Ledru BoUin been the adored, 
and Lamartine the suspected minister; hod Uabour’ been 
‘ organised,’ and the developments of socidism encouraged; had 
attroupemmts and demonstrations been the legalised expressions 
of populur will; in short, had such principles os we expounded 
in our last Number been vodferously and heartily adopted firom 
the mouths of the Seine to the mouths of the Rhone, we should 
then have been ready to admit that French minds were indeed 
ripe for a change, and that a neoessaiy revolution had been 
adieved at a cost not greater than the immensity of its puipoct 
warranted. But when we see this new order of tlungs first 
stigmatised in the persons of its most zealous and thorou^xgoix^ 
advocates, next denounced by the imequivocal suffirage of the 
nation, and finally contemned by the deliberate resolutions of 
^the popular assembly, it is impossible to conclude that the catas- 
tropne was the result of any thing but a cordbination of accidents. 
The repnblicans got uppermost in a scramble, but they evidently 
represented no considerable portion of the community, and faaitt 
since entirely failed to enlkt the national sympathy on the side 
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]obag ^ridied prqjMta. The bulk of the Fr^ch 
people at firat l^ked on with mdifference or acquieeoence^ next 
toofc 'pneo^ures ot precaution against their new masters, and are 
now apparently resolved to restore a state of thin^ which, 
under some name or other,.shall differ in no matenal degree 
from the last. 

Tt must be confessed that if this is to be the consummation— 
and we verily believe it is that which is most desirable—a very 
small advantage has been purchased at a very great cost. In 
such a balance-sheet as this, the items of bankimpt merchants, 
ruined commerce, declining revenue, augmented expenditure, 
daily terror and hourly tumult tell terribly against the concern. 
It is difficult to see what principle has been established by the 
. revolt except that which warrants any sect of politicians, however 
small, in resorting to conspiracy and violence against any in¬ 
stitutions however satisfactory to the people at large, and the 
* o^ration of which was seen to the best effect in the private 

f solutions of the several clubs, that if the decrees of the 
atlonal Assembly—on assembly elected by the universal and 
unbiassed suffrages of the entire nation—should differ in any 
degree from their own decisions, they would at once march 
upon it with the bayonet. Beyond this confirmation of a 
principle, which unhappily needed no such encouragement, we 
are at a loss where to look for the friiits of the hist French 
Kevolution. That it is not to bring about the projects of those 
who mode it has been already decided. The republicans will 
never have another such chance as they have Lad and lost. It 
has indeed extended the electoral suff^e, but so lavislily and 
recklessly, that (As will always be the case in such an experi¬ 
ment) the implied privilege is utterly lost, and not two-thirds of 
tho population deign to avail themselves of the gift. What 
increase of divil liberty it may ultimately confer, it is of course 
imjpossible to conjecture at such a period of the convulsion as 
this, but it appears beyond all denial that if it really issues in 
any such advantages, such a result will be entirely independent 
of the bpinions and parties by which the Revolution was wrought, 
and can hardly be a compensation for the misery and ruin which 
it has already caused. 
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The Germanie Empire. 

Abt. X.*^ 1. StidUtik iifijer [Stfttntica of Sir6AoQ.|r 

By Forbkll. Stockholm: 1844. ^ f 

2. ,Smarre Skr^er. Af £• G. GhBUBB. ^E. Ct. MiBOY 

Writing#.] Stockholm: 1842. * ' , * 

3. Lund l/psala og Stockholm med et Tillmg om ^den 

* vUke Emhed,^ Af C. Molbech. [Lund, Upsala, and ^ock* 
holm, with an Appendut on 'the Scahi^avian Union.' Bjf* 
C. Molbech.] Copenhagen: 1844. 

4. Finnlands Gegenvjartund Zukunft [The present and future 
State of Finnlnnd.] Stockholm: 184^. 

5. Diu Herzogthum SchUswig in seinen^gescMchtliehen 

nhaen zum Konigreiche Ddnemark und zu Holstein, Yon C. 
Molbech. [The Duchy of Schleswig, in its historical Rela¬ 
tions to the Kingdom of Denmark and to Hohtein. By 
C. Molbech.] Copenhagen: 1846. 

6. De la Succession dans la Monarchic Danoise considerh^ ptilHi^ 
cipalement sous le Point de Vue du droit Public, Pans: 1841|^ 

7. Preussische Zustdnde dargestellt von einem Preussen, [The 
Condition of Prussia depicted by a Prussian,] Leipzig: 
1840. 

8. Germany Unmasked^ or^ Facts and Coincidences explanatory, 
of her real views in seehing to wrest Schleswig from Denmorh, 
With an Appendix containing Remarks on the Chevalier BunssrCs 
Memoir, London: 1848. 

9. Hie wahrhaftige Geschichte von Deutschen Michel und ^eineit 
Schwestem, [The veritable History of the German Michael 
(German John Bull) and his Sisters.] Zurich: 1843. 

10. Hie Religion dcr Zukunft Von FuiEDEiOH Feu^SKBACH. 
[The Religion of the Future. By Frederick FeuerbacL] 
Ziirich: 1843. 

11. Anekdota zur neuesten Heutschen Philosophie und Puhlidstik, 
Herausgegeben von Aknold Ruge. [Unpublished Treatises 
respecting the latest German Philosophy and Journalism. 
Edited by Arnold Ruge.]. Zurich: 1843. 

12. Annehmen Oder Ahlehnen? Hie Verfassung vom Februar 
1847. Von Heinkich Simon. [Accept or refute? The 
Constitution of February 3d, 1847. By Henry Simon.1 
Leipzig: 1847. 

13. Ein Ehrengerichtlicher Prozess, Von f'. Anneke. [The 
Proceedings in a Court of Honour. By F. Anneke.] Leipaug: 
1846. 
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' JK "JOU Evro^che Triat^. [Ytie EomtiMt' 

jid, SioWfHa J^ussetti ua^ Crtrmaneiu Hvre gegenMei^tn 

' nim in der Gegentoart und Zvkunjt [^avcmi^uu^ Sasdaas, 
mi Q^n;Da&&, Their reepectiTe Belalions for the Present 
and the lOSitnr^] Leipzig: 1843. 

17> OeMreiehs Zukunft, 2*^ auflage. [AustriaV Future. 2d 
edition.] Leipzig: 1847. 


^T%n pnhUcedons arrayed at -die head of these remarks are 
more or less dlrecdy illustratiye of adrerolution just now 
projected in the centre of Europe^ with bearings far more im¬ 
portant than any we have lately witnessed or chronicled. What¬ 
ever may be the violence of a political eruption in Paris, such a 


•eared at the portentous apparition, it more sensibly estimates 
its influence, and calculates the periodic time of its recurrence. 
But when the sober and philosophical minds of Germany resolve 
upon organic changes, it is time to look seriously forward into the 
Cwacter of events, which may do more to transform the face and 
affect the destinies of Europe, than a succession of half a dozen 
dynasties or governments within as many months upon the 
hanks of the ^ine. The projeat unhesitatingly, and now defi- 
aHaly^oolaimed, is that of constructing, or, as it is more fondly 
expressed, of re-constructing a Germanic Empire^ by fusing 
the tbirfy^ght sovereign states between the Baltic and the 
AdnatiCy the Nicmen and the Moselle, into one powerful herc- 
cfltary monarchy, which, by its liberal institutions and its oom- 
pwst indissdublc strength, shall give *to forty millions of free 
German people their due place in the republic of Europe. 

There are two movements in the.Germanic system which 
should be separately observed. Besides tbe perturbations pro¬ 
duced by the (sudden and extraordinary ^vitation of all the 
states towards some new centre of umty, each state has a 
particular and unusual motion upon its own axis. With more 
or less wisdom or sobriety, the several states of Germany 
have demanded constitutional reforms; and the notation at- 
.Htndmg these 'poptdar manifestations has proceed^ iiiDtilta- 
<oorti1y with that general ferment to which we moA especially 
rafbr. Such agitation has no doubt foeen promoted by ihe^ 
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iDspnlie whicii HbA Parif^ reT^utioa 
of popular will; but tbe reforms alluded to^llikte 
jeots of petition and wrgument etbr since tha 
1616; a conspicuoits example was last 
Prussia of the coimse which events might pro^lj £a 
if unaffeoted by any extrinsic influence. l^esS p 
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movements, however^ are not those on which we sluffl* 
remaricB, thdugh it was necessary to allude to them in orikT tjjj 
distinguiBh their incidents from those of the general movdtnttit 
whidi we are about to consider, and because the conduet wBibh 
characterizes the one must needs operate with very great influ« 
ence upon the success of the other. I%he provincial states are 
severally disorganised, it is difficult to conceive how the Bup!i|flie 
and central powe^ which is to be constituted by their joint 
wisdom, can make any near approach 4o the stipulated effioien^* 
Dissatufaction has been- long felt and expre'ised, at 4ie 
loss experienced by the German 'nation* &om what has bean 
represented as its virtual dismemberment. The Confederation 
of 1816 did not make a 'Germany.* Diversities dictated 
a congress and perpetuated for the sake of dynastic interests, 
supplanted the nationality conferred by identity of blood, insri- 
tutions, and language. PrussiaifB, Wirtemburgers, and Hano¬ 
verians, divided and dissipated that national strength and dignity 
which should have been fused into a German whole; and ^us a 


people entitled to no second-rate influence in the transactions of 
Europe, were frittered away into a group of insignifleant states, 
combined indeed by a pact recognising a traditional unity, but 
left utterly mutilated and incapable as regarded any ofttotive 
exertion of their common power. Such, we believe, to be a fiur 
representation of those sentiments which, conveyed in language 
more or less vehement or vague, have been recently impelling 
the German States to some ideal centre; and it is to the exposi¬ 
tion of this passion of ' nationality,’ as well as to the discussion 
of some of its practical developments on Ae Soandinavian aod 
Sclavonic frontiers of the Confederation, that the treatises enu¬ 
merated above are spmally devoted. Some, too, are occupied 
with the probable defines of the individual states under the 
revolutions which were foreseen; and one in particular, 'Austria’s 
' Fpture,’ the work of one of the vice-presidents of the German 
parliament, which was written some time back, does really'^ 
suggest the prodigious catastrophes of which Yienna has been 
the scene in a singular spirit of prophecy indeed. 

Ii^e observations which follow, none but brief or in<adental 
referaaed^Will be made to the local revolutions of the particular 
Germanic states to Wrhich public notice has been reccnHy 
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at|racto4* Our Attention will be confined to the^ chArAetcr 
And prbBpeota of that gigaiitesque movement which is to 
reditoe 'Austria and Prussia to the provlufual level of ihiichigon 
Ahd Massa^hueettp, ^d to create a now and colossal nation in 
the’centre of Europe. Most readers will be aware*that the 
Chmtanic JElmpite of* hiatoty was dissolved in the year 1806; 
that this dissolatiftn was precipitated by a Confederation of the 
SJiine^ which hod been formed in its bosom; and that finally at 
the territorial arrangement of Europe, which closed the war, 
that Germanic Confederation^ which, a few weeks ago, Alight be 
said to be still existing, was substituted for the ancient configu¬ 
ration of this power m^e European commonwealth. It is by 
ooBBidering the position of the German nation as organised 
under these successive constitutions, that we inust seek for a 
just comprehension of the designs now proposOT. This is the very 
path traced out by the projectors themselves. The embryo 
revolution has been conceived almost wholly in the researches 
aud deductions of historical professors, and nourished by the 
serious disquisitions of learned journalists; and it is trusted that 
in the features of the new creation the genuine characteristics 
of past grandeur may be faithfully reproduced. The work is 
termed a rcestoration, not a design. If, therefore, we conduct 
dur readers through some unfrequented paths of history, we do 
but take the route to which circumstances confine us. Our ob¬ 


ject will be to ascertain the character in which, under its various 
internal arrangements, the German nation has actually heretofore 
entered into the system of Europe. W^at we wish to represent 
is the old Germanic Empire, considered in its external relatioiMM 
This is not the easiest, nor, perhaps, the most attractive khw 
of history, but it is that which alone can furnish any service¬ 
able materials for the present occasion. Our task will be to 
Recover the capacities implied in the time-honoured title of 
Empire; and the powers, for external action, of the political 
society so designated^ to ascertain the part taken in the political 
combinations of Europe by * the Empire’ of the middle ^es, of 
Charles V,, of the treaty of Westphalia, of Joseph IL, or 
Francis II., and to define the power posfhssed by an Emperor of 
Germany, as distinguishable from that attached to his hereditary 
patrimony. Another inqmry, too, with a direct bearing upon 
I mighty points now at issue, may be applied to the operation of 
'the elective principle in the imperial constitution, in so far as it 
secured to the nation a wider choice of efficient leaders, or as it 


offered to various candidates an object of fair and Icgidmatc 
ambition. It is only by the examination of such projAeitins as 


ambition. It is only by the examination of such projAeitiohs as 
that the character of the great Gei^an movement can be 
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rightly comprehended, or any materidfi c^Hec^ ^ 
its results. That the as^t of our ^quimrion tHU 
what uninviting wo can but too readily wtlci^te, but such 
matter xyay be made perspicuous, if not %^tbri»iiii%; ^d we 
must once more remind the reader that in these diy fuad jinH* 
quated details is contained the clue to tlu^ knowledge 
renders thd revolutions of a continent intelligible. ,V 

A few words will convey the original import of the impGlial 
title, as it finally descended to the Germanic kingdom. At the 
dismemberment of the dominions of Charlemagne, the titu^ 
suprtoacy was reserved for that division of the three which 
included the ancient seat of Roman entire. To the west lay 
France,’with limits not differing widely from those of the present 
Republic; to the east, Germany; and, between the two, a strip 
of provinces, descending from the North Sea, and terminating 
in the Italian Peninsula, at the extremity of whicli the Upper 
and Lower Empires came in contact. The eastern and western 
divisions preserved their integrity under the denominations of 
Germany and France ; but the central, or imperial, portion was 
speedily disigpmbered, and the disputes for the possession of its 
provinces supply most of those complications by which the ter-* 
ritorial history of this period is characterised. After the brief 
reunion of the old inheritance und.er Charles le Gros, the same 
dignity was still attached, on the second partition, to the soil 
of Italy, though not without occasional pretensions on the part 
of the Germanic kings. After the death of Berenger, king of 
Italy and ' Emperor,’ in 229, the imperial title may be said to 
fallen into abeyance, as there was no coronation of an 
emperor in the west for some forty years, and the three realms 
of France, Germany, and Italy, were severally contented with 
the denomination of kingdoms. At length Otho the Great 
conquered his neighbour, the king of Italy, and, after assuming 
his crowii, and thus uniting the two kingdoms, revived the 
imperial title in 962. 

The sovereign of Germany was now an Emperor, and his ter¬ 
ritories constituted an * Empire,’—a title which, thus conveyed^ 
they preserved up to the commencement of the present century. 
Of course, this empire could be nothing more or less than the 
ori^al empire of the west, with proportions somewhat cur- i 
tailed. Either in power or pretensions, Germany now claimed 
the inheritance of Charlemagne. France had been finally 
severed; but the triple kingdom now presumed to be united 
underuse jmperial sceptre was still completed by Arles, and 
the tradition was long perpetuated in the titles of the three 
ecclesiastical electors wtto held respectively the archchancellor- 
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to trace the frontiem of, dominion in eo great a de^ee 
imaginaiy. The preteattona of the inheritanoet of courBe, ex¬ 
tended to univeraia ; and every province of the continent 
might be considered eith^ as a detached fiefj or as territory not 
yet reclaimed. Indeed, in those days all empires were formed 
imn the l^man modeL The one idea of re^ sovei^gnty was 
that of universal dominion^ a conception which was not only 
exemplified in the two empires of the east and west, but was 
reproduced even by those oriental hordes who started firom the 
bl^k tents of a wandering tribe upon the conquest ot the 
world. In this way Ae German people acquired for Aeir 
country and Aeir cmef the denommations which survived with 
such celebrity till recent times. In reality, Germany was but 
a great^ kingdom, constituted veiy similarly to other, kingdoms, 
but euriched with a traditional title-which might just as possibly 
have fallen to the lot of France. 

The connexion of Italy with the Germanic territories is a 
point of history to which unusual interest would naturally be 
attached, from the war which at this moment is r^^ng in Ijom- 
bardy, and which originated in what may, perhaps, be conceived 
as this very question. It was not, however, as we shall pre- 
rantly^ have occasion to explain, in any inheritance of the ancient 
imperial pretensions that the claims of the Austrian House to 
its Italian dominions took their rise, though, as simple matter 
of history, it may undoubtedly be asserted, that the privilege 
now claimed for the Italian soil of being purged from the pollu¬ 
tion of every German footstep, im])lics such a position of the 
country with relation to its neighbours, as it can scarcely be 
said to have enjoyed during these last thousand years. But as 
regards Ae original connexion of Italy with ' the Empire,’ there 
are few questions in German history which have given rise to 
such desperate contests, nor was the actual authority of the 
Henries and the Fredericks more fiercely disputed in the plains 
of Lombardy by the intrepid Italians, than its theoretical cha¬ 
racter and significance by the historians and jurists of the 
Empire.^ The whole truth of Ae matter was this. If the im¬ 
perial title, as could hardly be denied, was derived from the 
sovereignty of Italy, it was almost a necessary inference that 
Ae old ^perial prerogatives had descended with it. On this 
hypothesis, therefore, of an unbroken succession of Caesars, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that Germany was but a pro¬ 
duce recovered for the ancient crown, and that the rjghixof the 
Rodericks and Ae Ferdinands were those of a ValentJnian or 
Kooorius — a conclusion anything but agreeable to Ae free 
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no true part of tne Germanio Sinpi|e>—jt a reynihM 
proprium of the empeaors, either pecniiariT apperUiningj «t 
first, to the issue of Chaxlema^e, or, fiioe^ subsequently re*- 
conquered by Otho, yet never inoorporated*with his Germanic 
dominions Yet, even if it were established that the imperial 
title was not conferred by the coA^uest of Italy, but had ro* 
maaned the inherent property of Germany from the days of 
Charlemagne, the case could not be greatly altered, for the title, 
whensoever derived, could be no other than that of the Komaft 
chiett of the Western world, and therefore might be taken to 
cany with it the attributes in question. These presumptions 
were not unnaturally cherished by those interested in preserving 
them. As far as actual power or privileges were concerned, the 
emperors were left to struggle in Italy for them as best they 
could, but everything went to perpetuate the traditions of oon^ 
tinuouB sovereignty. Greeks and Franks resembled each othet 
in affecting to be the representatives of that people which had 
once held the dominion of the world. As the Asiatic subjects 
of the Comfi^i styled themselves ‘ Bomans,* so the inheritance 
of the Germanic kings became the * Holy Boman Empire,’ the 
emperor designate became ‘^king of the Romans,’ the laws of 
Justinian were supposed to be obligatory on the Franks of the 
Rhine, the relations between the German people and their 
elected sovereign were conceived to be defined by those of Con¬ 
stantine and his subjects, and at last the descendants of a Styrian 
chieftain were accepted throughout Europe as the heremtary 
possessors of the undoubted tlvone of the Ctesars. These doc¬ 
trines, it is true, were not left unopposed, especially after the 
religious divisions of the empire h^ imparted unusual signi¬ 
ficance to the controversy. Towards the conclusion of the 
Thirty Years* War, the attempts of Ferdinand III. to combine the 
forces of the empire against the intrusive armies of the French 
and Swedes, were entirely frustrated by a book written on this 
subject by Chemnitz the historian, who, with more violence 
than accuracy, not only refuted the connexion of the Germans 
with the Boman Empire, hut declared that the supreme au¬ 
thority in the former realm was vested, not in the emperor, but 
wholly in the states. And, even at the end of the last oentuiy, 
a very learned, though not quite impartial writer upon the 
public law and constitutional history of the empire, is at the 
trouble to explain particularly that the denomination of Enmire 
was, i#faet, origimilly applicable only by courtesy to the Ger¬ 
manic territories,—that Otho was * Emperor’ only in respect 
of his separate and peculiar sovereignty of Italy, and that the 
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transfer of the-imperial title to the .Gennamc cou^ ; conld wljr 
be justified by some such compliment as that which conceded 
royal styles to the electorates of Brahd^burg or Hanover, after 
the respective elect^irs had become actual kmgs in some pther 
portion of their dominions. 

In this way and in such sense did Germany become ' the 
* Empire ’ of the Middle ^es. Excepting in the influence of 
certain pretensions conveyed by the title, neither its institutions 
nor position differed at first very materially from those of its 
neighbours, but in course of time two remarkable developjpuents 
of its constitution gave it a character altogether significant and 
singular. Many kingdoms were originally little more than a 
group of fiefs' or counties; but whereas in every other case the 
tendency of events was to the absorption of all these depen¬ 
dencies in the central power, and to the consolidation of a 
compact and indivisible inheritance; in Germany these con¬ 
stituent duchies severally succeeded to perfect individuality and 
independence. Again, whereas in almost every other state the 
original elective principle of the monarchy was gradually for¬ 
gotten, in Germany it came more and more ex^citly to be 
recognised, and survived in something beyond nominal force 
to the last days of the empire. It does not. enter into our 
purpose to trace the successive stages through which the states 
of Germany rose to what were distinct sovereignties, possessing 
a virtual and almost an acknowledged independence. It is 
sufficient to remark, that by the operation of these unusual 
changes the territorial aspect of the empire was entirely altered, 
and instead of a single kingdom, it become what was in fact a 
confederacy* of independent states presided over by a supreme 
visible head of their own choice, and yielding an uncertain sub¬ 
mission to certain general rules of government, but enjoying at 
the same time such freedom of independent action as is quite 
incompatible with any modem theoiy of such political associa¬ 
tions. The duchies had originally been nothing more than large 
estates or lordships of the kingdom, conferred by the Emperor 
on certain nobles for life. As early as the eleventh century 
they had become hereditary ; at least, they ever afterwards re¬ 
mained in the families which at that period possessed them. 


* It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to remark that we are compelled 
to use tlie term ' confederacy/ as well as some others, in a sense too 
vague for its exact political import. Strictly speaking, Germany was 
never a confederacy before 1815, though the aggregate ofdt8|itates is 
desmibed by this title even in the writings of careful and accurate 
^storians 
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Gtadttally their emandpation ^om the control of the Imperial 
crown bc^ine almost cox3Q|>lete, and their hereditary lorde^ imder 
the BUbdrdinate titles of dukea or princea, exerciaed all thoee 
privilegea presumed to be*the distinctiona of soTereignty. Each 
considerable etate 5 in fact, formed a little * empire ’ of itself, with 
im own diet, its own constituent states, and its own head, who 
enjoyed in his particular dominion's an antliority far more ex¬ 
tensive and less questionable than that possessed by the emperor 
over all. In this way was formed what may be termed a con- 
fede^y without a pact. It was not, in its origin, any league 
or combination of states for a common purpose of defence or 
aggrandisement, and therefore it possessed no definite articles of 
union to regulate the common action of the combined parties. 
In theory it was still an indivisible empire, the forces of which 
were at the command and disposal of the emperor, subject to 
the constitutional rights of his subjects. But, practically, it 
was a huge kingdom resolved into (Hstinct states by the isola¬ 
tion and aggrandisement of its members, retaining indeed certain 
traditional ideas, of unity, and regulating by common consent 
some conditions of internal intercourse, but no longer subsisting in 
full strength as an effective whole. The privileges of the states 
had superseded the powers of the sovereign. The singularity 
of the circumstances consisted in this, tliat the ordinary process 
of constitutional development had been in this case reversed. 
What Avas generally an earlier form of government had super¬ 
vened upon what was generally a later form; just as if in the 
case of Kussia the princes of Twer Vladimir and Moscow, or the 
free cities of Novogorod and Pskof had risen into independence 
upon the weakness of the czars. The change, too, had token 
place insensibly and without any destruction of the original 
form, so that the action of several confederated states had to be 
regulated and determined by laws devised for a single kingdom; 
inasmuch as the confederacy or union, sucli as it was, was the 
result not of any deliberate stipulations of the parties concerned, 
but of certain traditions inherited from a past constitution. 

Th^ development of the elective principle in this imperial 
monarchy was equally singular. Originally, as is well known, 
most European monarchies were elective within certain accepted 
limits*, which limits were gradually narrowed, until the descent 


* These limits virtually existed even in the case of Poland, the 
government of whicli is quoted as so complete an illustration of nu 
electi'#^ monarchy. From the parliest days of the kingdom, down to 
the year 1370, the crown continued in the family of Piast, and even 
Louis of Hungary, who was then elected, was a f iast by his mothers 
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ttoita became atrictly here^tary. Li Gen&aay^ cm tlie 
oiW bend, the monarohy, at first not yery clearly elective, be* 
came at an early period almost confessedly hereditary, was next 
dedared to be elective beyond dispute, and finally devolved to 
Certain g^t hoi^ in succession for various periods. An ad¬ 
ditional singularity was attached to the practice from the mono¬ 
poly of the national suf&ages by seven or more great dignitaries 
of the empire, though this is an incident which is beyond tbe 
scope of our remarks. The actual transmission of the crown, 
however, is a point which it is very important to observe. It 
remained through five descents in the House of Saxony; through 
four more, continuously, in the House of Franconia, nor did it 
quit either of these families, except upon the extinction of the 
reigning male lino. After reverting to a duke of Saxony for a 
few years, it passed to the House of Hohenstaufien, in which it 
continued, less jjcaceably, through four descents, with the inteiv 
ruptions of Philip and ^ho IV. during the long minority of 
Frederick IL A period termed an interregnum now ensued, 
though 08 the Imperial throne was only actually vacant during a 
few months of the twenty years so designated, the expression 
would almost seem to imply that such license as determined the 
elections of William and Eichard, was hardly thought consistent 
with the true constitution of the empire. Stability was again 
restored by the promotion to the imperial dignity of Rodolf of 
Hapsburg, the founder of the present Austrian House, in 1273, 
^ election peculiarly remarkaUe, as illustrating the advantages 
inherent in the spirit of the constitution, when honestly carried 
out. Rodolf *8 claims were almost wholly personal, and thus 
the free choice of the electors, judiciously exercised, enabled 


side. After him came the Jagellos, who reigned with tolerable 
renown, and in steady succession, for 186 years. When this line 
foiled, in 1572, the Poles certainly gave one very striking example of 
free suffrage in electing Ilenry of Valois, but after his summary 
dismissal, they married the new object of their choice to a sister of 
the last Jagello, and finally in 1587, reverted to the same stock in 
the dynasty of the Vasas, who were descended from another ^ter, 
and in whose hands the crown remained till 1668. Then came the 
extempore election of Michael and of John Sobieski, which was but 
natural; after which, but for the interference of o^er powers, the 
crown would probably have become hereditary in the House of 
Saxony, which supplied the two Fredericks, and to which House, at 
much later times, the Poles have often reverted when there has been 
any question of restoring them under a monarchy. Their famous pacta 
e&at>€nta were little more than the 'capitulations' of the Germaa 
emperors. 
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them to pldoe on the throne that candidate whose position- ind 
abilities were best calculated for the work in hand. The period 
of a hundred and fifty years‘interyening between the death of 
Eodolf and the final hereditary succession of his desoendanta^ 
shows the elective principle in full and legitimate operation. 
Notwithstanding the benefits rendered to the empire by Bodolf, 
his son could omy obtain the succession after the short reign of 
Adolphus of Nassau had been interposed^ and the crown then 
oscillated between the two great bouses of the period, Luzem- 
burgh and Bavaria. At length, however, in 1438, it returned 
to the House of Austria, in tiic posterity of which, aggrandised 
by alliances and inheritances, as we shs^ presently describe it, 
it remained, with a single brief interruption at the extinction of 
the male line, till the dissolution of the empire in 1806. Yet it 
is to be observed that the succession was never declared here* 


ditaiy, nor were the ceremonies of election ever omitted, or even 
utterly reduced to a mockery. The ambitious aspirations of 
Francis L and our Henry VIIL might be warranted by the 
yet unstable seat of the Hapsbuig dynasty, nor is there, per¬ 
haps, any great reason for considering a dignity open to general 
competition, because Louis XIV. conceived himself to deserve 
it. But apart from these vaultings of royal ambition, it is 
certain that the House of Austria ran repeated risks of losing 
its monc^ly from more serious opposition.* At the first elec¬ 
tion after the Thirty Years* War, great efforts were made by 
France and Sweden to supplant the Hapsburg House by some 
branch of that of Bavaria; and Bething is clearer than that up 
to the very days of Charles YL, each election was conceived to 
afford botii occasion and opportunity for some little political 
moncQuvring. Tlie experiment, however, of Charles VII. 
showed that the Bavarian House could make no head in the 
empire against the power of Austria, and Francis of Lorraine 
accordingly received, with the dowry of Maria Theresa, the 
Imperial crown for himself and liis descendants, though, it is 


* The object of tho*disscntients was at one time put in a fair way 
of being accomplished by the mooting of a singular question. Although 
the electoral college enjoyed the undisputed right of electing an 
emperor, yet they could show no similar warrant for electing a king 
of the Romans. Objections, therefore, were taken to two points, 1st 
to the election generally of a king of the Romans in the lifetime 
of the emperor, unless under circumstances of urgent necessity, and 
2 ndly, to the limitation of the sufirage, on such an occasion, to the 
electoral college. Both otjections directed against the here¬ 
ditary monopmy of Austria, and though unsuccessful, were rather 
evaded than overruled. 





e^cmgb the ex^rtiozis made on this oeooflionj na wdl 
the anxiety of the Auetrian family to secure the recog*- 
n^oti of the electoral voter of Bohemia, that some mit^vmga 
Were entertained respectbg future deciwons of the allege. 

4 The licxuts of the county we are now considering are diffi- 
dit of definition, owing to its double character as the territory 
o^ 'the Germanic tribes and the empire of the Boinan Ceesars. 
lieoretically, there were no bounds to its extent; practically, 
it soon assumed the form of an ordinary though spacious king¬ 
dom. There can be little doubt but that the empire was ori¬ 
ginally based upon some idea of German nationality; for 
although certain Sclavonic countries claimed to be considered 
as integral portions, yet these claims were only admitted, as we 
shall presently observe, under reservations and protests. As 
France and Germany had at one time been united under the 
Imperial crown, there was nothing very surprising in the fact 
that certain provinces on the frontiers of these two kingdoms 
should be attached sometimes to one and sometimes to the 
other of them; and when districts of X/orrainc or Burgundy 
were either lost or gained by any particular emperor, it was 
merely considered as a recovery or detachment of so much of 
the original Imperial territory. As far as we are aware, there 
was* no instance of annexation, either by conquest or other¬ 
wise, to the Germanic Empire, of any territories conceived to 
have been originally independent of it; though the proposal of 
Henry VL to incorporate with the empire, upon certain con¬ 
ditions, the Sicilian inlicritance of his queen, shows that such 
aggrandisement was considered practicable. The diminution of 
the Impeml territory occurred chiefly on the western border, 
cither by the transfer of certain portions to France, as in the 
case of Provence, Daupbine, and Franche Comte, or by the suc¬ 
cessful assertion of independence, as in the case of Switzerland. 
To the south lay Italy, which, though it gave its title to the 
empire, was never considered a constituent portion of it. Re¬ 
presented sometimes as a patrimonial possession of the emperors, 
sometimes as a conquer^ and subject country, and never assi¬ 
milated or reconciled to the Germanic States, it sent no repre¬ 
sentatives to the Diet, nor did any Italian prince or duke, as 
such, ever enjoy a seat in that assembly. To the east and 
north, the Imperial frontiers varied according to the success of 
the several margraves in driving back the barbarous tribes on 
the borders, and in laying the foundations of new provinces in 
the ^marches’ thus reclaimed.^ It is rather remarkable that the 
only .point of the Germanic frontier concerning which any defi¬ 
nite tradition of antiquity has descended to our times^ should be 
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tke veiy p<nnt wUch at this tuoment is colnimftsS id tbe's^ 
tration of the swotd. Our readers are’awarfe tfidt the 
of &hlc8Wig — the cradle of the English ped^e —^s clautedd, 
after their respective fashions, by the crown of Denmiirk and 
the Germanic Confederation; aiid,bn^half of t^ formft party! 
appeal has bee^ made to an almost proverbial sajing-^* jEidera 
*^uvius, terminus Imperii JRomanV Now, there is no doubt 
that the river Eyder, which runs between Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein, and thus confines the pretensions of the empire to the 
latter duchy, was both very commonly and very natiu'ally 
accepted as a boundary according to the saying; insomuch thirt 
in the city of Eendsbur^ through which the Eyder flows, it 
was the custom, up to the dissolution of the empire, to offer 
prayers for the emperor in the service of the churches situate on 
the south bank of the river, but not in that of those situate on 
the north. As a matter of fact, however, the eniphasis which 
has been laid upon this proverb as designating a fixed and un¬ 
changeable landmark has been without due foundation. It is 
certain that not only Schleswig, but the Avhole of Denmark, has 
bceS considered feudatory to the empire, and when Frederick 
Barbarossa was reciting his own panegyric to the Koman am¬ 
bassadors, he alluded to the investiture he had conferred on the 
Danish monarch as indicating tlie ‘ restoration ’ only, and not 
the extension of the imperial rights. We do not, of course, 
mean to lay any serious stress upon such pretensions as these, 
which might have been puslied with equal justice to the shores 
of Sicily or Britain; but it does seem to have been overlooked, 
in the deductions so fluently drawn from the saying above 
quoted, that Schleswig was once a margraviatc of the empire, 
and that Conrad II. was conceived to be curtailing the imperial 
possessions when he ceded it to the Danish crown. 

From these remarks it may be collected tliat the real do¬ 
minions of the Germanic Empire, exclusive of its inherited 
pretensions, were pretty nearly co-extensive W'ith true Gerfhan 
nationality. Besides these states, however, there were others, 
not verjr clearly or definitely connected with the empire, but 
the position of which it is expedient to notice with reference to 
the great designs now in agitation. It may seem strange to 
include Bohemia in this category of outlying states, since, as 
has been well observed, it could only be in its capacity as an 
integral part of the empire, that it could make any pretensions 
to its exercise of the electoral privileges. But it is nevertheless 
true that not only its other pretensions, but this very vote itself, 
was repeatedly called in question, and that, too, by reason of 
its non-natioziality. ^ Rex Bohemife non. eligity quia non est 
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elevenilf Iteittiur'thd Bmperor Henry lY. raised the reigning 
<dukfi* of Boi«^ Wihe pank and tide of king, a proceeding 
w^^aobi hdlrev^O ^oes not necessarily denote any intunate con¬ 
tusion hetwe^ the empye and the kingdom. The male line 
0 f*thes 6 old hmgs became extinct with Wenc^plaus Y., in 
year 1306» when the crown, according to a compact which 
Bodolf of Hapsburg had brought about by a judicious exercise 
of his imperim influence, shoidd have gone* to the rising family 
of Austria. But the House of Luxemburgh, then at the 
height of its power, succeeded in intercepting it, and in their 
hands it remidued till that transfer which we shall presently 
mention in speaking of the gradual aggrandisement of Austria. 
The Luxemburgh family, who thus, for upwards of a century, 
fllled the Bohemian throne, and, with some interruption, that of 
the empire also, employed the opportunities of their position in 
aggrandising their Sclavonic patrimony, to the prejudice of the 
Imperial crown, which they doubtless considered a dignity both 
less profitable and less secure. For a short time, during the 
interval which elapsed between the extinction of the old li4k of 
Brandenburgh, and the elevation of the reigning House of Prussia 
to that title, the whole of this northern electorate was actually 
annexed by one of the Luxemburgh cm])erors to the Bohemian 
kingdom; and when Charles lY. decided so many Grermanic 
pretensions by the famous Golden Bull, he not only recognised 
and confirmed the electoral vote of Bohemia, which, as we have 
remarked, had been called in question, but even secured that 
elector, who was then no other than his royal self, in a perpe¬ 
tual precedency over his three secular coUe^ues. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding all this, when the kingdom of Bohemia devolved 


along with so many others, and with the empire itself, to the 
House of Austria, the vote, which thus became the possession 
of the emperors themselves, was tacitly merged and lost. In 
the 'sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, six electors only are 
spoken of, nor was it till tlie college had been increased by the 
admission of Bavaria and Hanover, that a recognition of the old 
Bohemian sufi&age was at length formally agreed upon. And 
even thus, the connexion of fids kingdom with the Germanic 
States was so slight that it was never included in any of the 
divisions of the Circles, nor did it ever contribute any quota to 
the imperial levies. ^ 

Less inconsistent in its terms was the connexion of Hungary 
with the Germanic Empire. That it was alleged to be an im¬ 
perial fief was of course nothing extraordinary, but it entered 
mto BO relations with the empire, excepting aq port of the patri- 
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moiual pommmB of the ragiiihg of 

kinffdom became united in the 16th centtiry ^Hpa3t rf Bolumie^ 
anf both fell tc^ether, aa we ahalV prekn^^iMBAvkf to«1^ 
House of Hapsbui^. Poland stood in relatim to the emp^ 
not altogether dissnnilar, except that depeq^oe on ihe Xm^ 
penal crown appears to have been in earl^^t&es somowith^ 
more explidtly asserted, and the dedino of the Hohenstauffon 
dynasty has even been mentioned as marking the period of its 
emancipation. Even a grand prince of Kief—the representative 
of the future monarchy of Russia—tendered his allegiance it is 
smd, to the Emperor Henry lY.; but traditions like these 
point only to pretensions which might as well have been ex¬ 
tended to the frontiers of China, and ore of no import in asoer- 
tiuning the real boundaries of the Germanic Empire. The truth 
is, that the eastern districts of even the old Prussian and 
Austrian territories were not included in the qucisi confederacy, 
so that the actual dimensions of the Imperial State may be 
brought lyithin veiy reasonable limits. 

The times of which we have been hitherto speaking are too 
early to suggest any inquiry as to the influence exerted by the 
German nation, under this constitution, upon the af&urs of 
Europe. The political system of the European commonwealtii 
had not yet been constructed, nor had any of those combinations 
been formed into which a nation might clmm to enter according 
to its natural power. As far as any external action of the empire 
can be traced, its effect will be found to result, not from any ju¬ 
dicious union of national strength, but from those pretensions of 
which wc have so often spoken as inherited from an earlier state 
of things. ^ The emperor ’ held the first place upon European 
earth. Kings*, and at one time popes, were his creation, and 


* The prerogative of conferring the royal title was disputed by the 
emperor and the pope, one as the head of the temporal, and the other 
of the spiritual world, and feoir pretensions were complicated by the 
additional right which each claim^ of creating the other. In practiee, 
a superior title has usually been assumed with the consent, or at the 
instance, of some one power most immediately concerned, and subse¬ 
quently recognised gradually by the class of crowned heads according 
as intrigue or negotiation could procure the successive ratifications. 
It is difficult of course to see what superior power is to create an 
emperor, and thus such title has generally been self-assumed, as in 
the case of France, Brazil, and Busfia. It was after pushing forward 
his frontiers to the Baltic, and gaining that great object of Russian 
ambition, a sea-board, that Peter thought himself entitled to the 
distinctiiun. The new dignity was reo<^mBed by all powers but 
Poland and Turkey, and a war with the Porte was very near resolting. 
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jpiper^>g;atives like confer^ no small influence, 6h Uieir pos- 
seupn The preidge. attached to the Imperial crown even in 
njprc recent times, may be inferred from the anxiety'with which 
it ^as contested by soyereigns, to whom, excepting in these tra- 
^tional privilege, it could bring but little increase of power. 
A dignity to which was annexed, by ever so visionary a title, 
the dominion of the world, could never be otberwise than vene¬ 
rable, and the empire, as a nation, shared in this equivocal 
supremacy of its chief. Germany was considered the metropolis 
of the Holy Koman Empire, of which all other European states 
were subordinate dependencies. Such persuasions as these con¬ 
ferred advantages not altogether unsubstantial on the Germanic 
empire, and gave to the group of states comprised under this 
title a visible precedence among the nations of Christendom. 

Most certainly, however, it was not from any effective union 
that this presumption of strength arose. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the extent of territory and the martial character of the popu¬ 
lation, tlic influence of Germany in the affairs of Europe should 
have had a more enduring foundation. i?ut at no period were the 
inconsistencies in the constitutional character of the empire more 
conspicuous than at that of which we are now speaking—the 
period, namely, which elaj>sed between the decline of the ancient 
imperial authority and the rise of the Austrian House to a com- 
jicnsatory grandeur upon its own patrimonial possessions. The 
Germanic nation lmd.no efficient representative for any external 
manifestation of its strength. There was neither a king nor a con¬ 
gress—neither a sceptre like that of Constantinople, nor a senate 
like that of Venice. Originally tlie domains attached peculiarly 
to the Imperial crown had been extensive enough to raise their 
elected possessor at once to a level with his richest subject; so 

f xtensive, indeed, that it was thought they could not be united 
0 any private patrimony without creating a territorial influence 
incompatible with the safety of the constitution, and the early 
emperors, like the kings of Erance, were compelled, upon their 
accession, to make over to other parties such estates and dig¬ 
nities as they already enjoyed. But, before the conclusion of 


Sometimes a count or duke was proclaimed king after a successful 
battle, as in the case of Alfonso of Portugal. One of our exiled Stuarts 
tried.to tempt the Elector of Hanover away from England, by promising 
to procure him a royal title in bis own more ancient dominions, it 
is rather a remarkable fact that the archdukes of Austria (of the 
‘Bamberg line) were actually created kings by the emperor Frederick II., 
ao that there is a dormant title in the House ready for any of those 
txntingencies wliich are now daily contemplated. 
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thp fourteenth centuiy, these domAiQB and privilege ho^ been 
alienated, cither in bribes or donations, so weettlalljr, that tiid 
revenues of the imperial possessions were altogether iasuffi6i6ht, 
of themselves, for the decent maintenance of the imt^rial hdu^e^ 
hold. Such as lay along the banks of the E>hine faHeU to 
the three ecclesiastical electors and the Count Palathie,^ 
detached and outlying properties had been appropriated by the 
princes of the contiguous territory, and all the tolls and edh- 
tributions which were destined for the support^of the imperial 
family had been redeemed from some needy or ambitious em¬ 
peror by the sagacious management of the states. An Emperor 
of Germany, with all his titles and prerogatives, was one of the 
poorest sovereigns in Europe, unless he carried an ample patri¬ 
mony of his own to the maintenance of his state. The Luxem- 
burgh family supported themselves by their kingdom of Bohemia, 
though the inadequacy of even this royal appanag3 is shown by 
the current story of the arrest of Charles IV. for a private debt, 
by a butcher of Worms. But when the Imperial crown had 
passed into the as yet unaggrandised House of Austria, the 
scandal was complete. Frederick IV., throughout a considerable 
part of his long reign, was a furtive and a beggar, unable, by 
iill the forces of the empire which an emperor could raise, to 
recover his family duchy, from which he had been expelled by 
a hostile invasion. 

In this way was Germany loft without any effective repre¬ 
sentative of the country in its national capacity. Its natural 
representative, according to tlic habits of the times, would have 
been a powerhil and dignified sovereign, one who could wield 
the sceptre of his dominions to good purpose, and who could 
combine the whole resources of the nation for any enterprise of 
profit or renown, and such, perhaps, had been some of the 
emperors of the Saxon line. But this central power was now 
completely gone, and, what was more, it had not been succeeded 
by any fresh machinery for developing and exerting tlie forces 
of the nation under the new constitution which had insensibly 
grown’ up. There was, as yet, no organised system for ascer¬ 
taining or executing the resolutions of the constituent states; 
there was no permanent diet, no federal court, no supreme 
authority, no arrangement of departments, contingents, or con¬ 
tributions. The Germanic empire had not even a metropolis. 
The * Successors of the Csesars ’ were left to find a Home of 
their own. The Bavarian emperors usually kept court at 
Munich; the Luxemburghers rarefy stirred from Prague, a pity 
wIthout.tUe limits of the empire; and Frederick IV. was literally 
without a house in which to rest iiis head. When there waa 
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tnmiftl low federal atn^oiitj to itreeerve my temblosuse 
ift domw^ peace, or any (Parity for me or property, it ie not 
'to be ooMeived tUat there could be externally any imposing 
manifeetatidns of national power. Maximilian and Charlee V* 
aTailed themselves of their improved opportunities to remedy 


the Imperial Ghamoer and Aulic Council were mstituted as 
supreme tribunals of the nation, and the division of the empire 
into circles both recognised its unity and facilitated the com¬ 
bination of its resourOes. But even these expedients, together 
with the reforms and improvements subsequently suggested, 
were altogether insufficient to develope the full ^wers of the 
empire. Its constitution still suffered firom the collision between 
tradition and reality. Nominally a monarchy, and parading the 
symbols of monarchical power with unusual pomp, ^t was actually 
a confederacy of independent states. There was thus no room 
for unity or force, either in one view of the constitution or the 
other. There was not the absolutism which could support an 
emperor, nor the spirit which should animate a league, and thus 
ensued ^1 those complications and perplexities which neutralised 
the strength of the German people in the struggle of nations 
which was to come. 


But while the domestic revolutions of the Germanic empire 
were thus destructive of national unity, they operated moat 
remarkably indeed in originating and aggrandising certain par¬ 
ticular states, which were afterwards to enter independently 
with such conspicuous in£uence into the system of Burope. 
It did not happen that the states thus accidentally elevated to 
such extraordmary grandeur were those which enjoyed the 
greatest power in the early days of the empire. The ancient 
duchies bad either become extinct, as in the case of Swabia and 
Franconia, or had been transferred to new Houses and merged 
in other possessions, like Brandenburgh, or had been partitioned 
into insignificant patrimonies like Saxony. Even the ultimate 
union of Bavaria and the Palatinate did not result in a state of 
any signal magnitude, but the Archduchy of Austria and the 
Electorate of Brandenburgh eventually swelled into such gigantic 
proportions, and by incidents so strange, that we shoidd be 
tempted to sketch the process, even if the episode had a less 
direct or important bearing than it will be found to possess 
upon the actufd subject of our remarks. Few people, perhaps, 
are accustomed consider the three great powers of the North 
os Teiy modem formations, and yet at the beginning of the 
Mveatoenth century, when Henry IV. and Stdly were project- 
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as thoie of Axutixm, Bussia^ or entered tilth iheir’^i^ 

oulatioiu. Even, a whole oentnry lathr an En^iE «ubaNi<idor 
wrote home from the Hague^ and ezcosed himse^ ftom. mifiog 
mask aWt Peter the Qte&U as tiie movementi or ctootttloa 
of 8uoh a personage could be of no great conoem id Weatera 
Europe. ^ • v ^ ; . 

. Austria, Hke most border provinces of the empire, was ori*^ 
ginally a margraviate; and when first risbg intp notice, i^ipeaM 
in the possession of the House of Bamberg. Frederick Barbarossa 
had occasion, for his own convenience, to abstract a little of the 
territory of the ruling margrave; and by way of compensation, 
he conferred upon the fie^ in 1156, some titles and privileges 
which were considered a fair return for the loss. The margra- 
viate was henceforth to be an archduchy, indivisible and inalien¬ 
able, and taki^ rank immediately after the electcratcs. With 
such distinctions it flourished till 1245, when the Bambei^ line 
having become extinct, it was presently appropriated by Ottooar 
of Bohemia. On the accession of Kodolf of Hapsburg to the 
Imperial throne a few years afterwards, he demanded from 
Ottocar the restitution of the imperial fiefs which he had thus 
presumptuously seized, and homage for the remainder of hia 
possessions. As Ottocar withheld both the compliment and the 
surrender, Bodolf extinguished him by force of ihrms; and, 
according to established precedent, a privilege which, in fact, 
was one of the most valuable branches of the imperial preroga¬ 
tive — bestowed the recovered fiefs on his own family. In this 
way w^ the family removed from Hapsburg to Austria, the 
domains and title of which they have ever since retained. The 
Imperial crown, as wc have observed, quitted the new family for 
a century and a half; but, though not emperors, they were still 
archdukes of the empire, with a territory, it is true, not very 
considerable, but with a title and a rank which they took every 
precaution to confirm. Considerable jealousy was excited in the 
14th century by a conspicuous parade of these claims, which 
appear to have been for a while forgotten, and doubts were 
thrown upon the validity of the original grant, or the due 
directness of the succession. The pertinacity of the family at 
length prevailed, and they were allowed their extraordinary 
precedence in a country where such pretensions were not very 
readily acceded to; but it was still Ibought advisable to seize 
the earliest opportunity of placing the matter b^ond dispute; 
and, accordingly, when the Impe^ crown again fell to the lot 
of the Hqpse under Frederick IV., that impoverished emperor 
confirmed the dignities of the Hous^ though he could not 4^^ 
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; fend its poasossions/ and pronounced himself and lus-deecendants 
nrcbdake^ for ever, vvith ae much cavity oa Shah Alum assumed 
in conferring titles of honour on Genem Lake. Afteevrards, in 
ccmibfmity with the now accepted pedigree of the empire, a 
more exalted source was sought for these distinctions, and written 
patents of Julius Gsssar and Nero were produced at Vienna tO/«r 
testify to the j^ecedence inherent in the Austrian House. 

To the territories, not very extensive, of Archducal Austria, 
the three contiguous counties of Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, appeffr from very early times to have been attached; and 
all were comprised in the family settlement of Bodolf. The 
inheritance was diminished for the space of a few years by the 
subtraction o^Carinthia; but about the middle of the 14th Gen¬ 
try this duciiy also finally reverted to the possessions of the 
House.' One or two acquisitions of some importance were sub¬ 
sequently made. The valuable country of the ^J^rol, to which 
the r$^ing Emperor has just now fied, as the most loyal and 
faithful province of his imperial dominions, foil into the family 
estates m 1363, by virtue of a deed of reversion which Rodolf 
IV, of Austria had contrived to negotiate witli Margaret, the 
la^ heiress of those territories. Twenty years later the city of 
Tneste also, dissatisfied with the government of Venice, tendered 
its welcome allegiance to the Dukes of Austria. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the original hereditary possessions of the Haps- 
burg. family bad been gradually lost. The territorial rights 
whicli the old Counts of this House possessed in Switzerland had 
been extended, by the power of Kodolf the emperor and his 
sons, into a very important ascendency over the countiy; and 
bven when the imperial crown had passed from the rising House, 
the Dukes of Austria alleged pretensions to Swiss dominion far 
hiore formidable than ever had been put forth by the Counts of 
Hapsburg. We need not do more than allude to the famous 
struggles by which their pretensions were extinguished. For¬ 
tunately for the independence of the mountaineers, the sceptre 
of the empire had passed from the hands of the Hapshurghers 
before arms were resorted to; and the battles of Morgarten and 
Sempacli were fought only against the ducal forces of Austria. 
Aided by the jealousies to which their lordly adversaries were 
exposed, and especially by the publication against one of them 
of the.ban of the empire, the Swiss confederates eventually suc¬ 
ceeded, not only in ^^emancipating their own lands, but in 
annexing what bad been the more legitimate property of their 
former lords, till, towards the commencement of the 15th 
century, the transplanted family of Hapsburg retaine^notliing of 
tlys estates from winch tliey had migrated except the territorial 
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title. Their nevv inheritance?, however, woe ainpl/ 
compensate such a ^ riils; and within a centujq^ after tJie 
death of the jemperof Rodelf, the petty chiefs of a amijl Swiw 
county took rank Hraong the foremost states of the eiippuro for 
influence and power, and were reckoned as the ucknqwle^ei} 
aquals of each Houses as Luxemburgh and Bavaria. 

Yet they were as liable as eifher Bavaria or Luxemburgh, to a 
decline and fall, and it is the sequel of their history involving 
os it does, so difFcrent n destiny, which presents such^iraculous 
chapters to the student. We have been speaking oT the patri» 
monial inheritance of the Austrian House. The original duchy, 
it wilLbe remembered, w'aa coi^stituted ‘indivisible,’ that ^ in¬ 
capable of being partitioned among the various i^rabers^f a 
family,—a provision which anticipated, in some sort, the effeqft 
of the principle of primogeniture subsequently introduced, and 
which, in the ctiaq of the empire itself, had only ^en at 4^gth 
formally sanctioned by Otho the Great. But*' tins condition 
wafe not extended to the whole of the agglomerated inhcjitanne, 
and the House of Austria ran the usual risks of dissolution^ by 
the temporary establishment of three separate lines in Austria, 
Styria, and the Tyrol, which, however, were fortunately ri^ 
united in the person of Maximilian. But the old Austrian 
patrimony was soon to be lost in the grandeur of ncw^^acquisi- 
tions. The two crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, winch, 
thoitgh both elective, were often considered as constituting but 
a single prize, bad both fallen to the Luxemburgh family during 
the days o^its supremacy, and at length, in 1419, were settled 
on a single head in the person of Sigismund, the last emperor 
of that line. The daughter and heiress of this royal pluralist 
was secured, with the characteristic fortune of the family, by 
Albert of Austria, to whom also descended all the three elective 
crowns which had distinguished his father-in-law—those of the 
Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia. The imperial crown, as we 
have before remarked, never again, except for a few short 
months, departed from the Austrian House; nor is it very pre^ 
bable that the possession of the other two would have been in¬ 
terrupted, but for the singular Incapacity of Frederick IV., and 
the extraordinary merits of Matthias Corvinus and George 
Podiebrad, displayed to unusual advantage in the distracted state 
of the respective kingdoms. Even Maximilj^ could not recover 
these prizes, though they fell again in the sQ^eeding generation 
to the Austrian family, in which they have remained to the 
present day. 

We have tjius traced the formal^i of what is now called the 
‘ Amstrian Empire,’ as far almost V' it is included within ihe 
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iniufted behind, though it was precede^ ite#9^stQef^8* 

bIou sn^singular, that it seems as if tlM * 

Wdnld then have precipitated the House of Jfusma to the level 
of Oldenburg or Darmstadt. For more than half of the fifteenth 
^ century did Frederick IV. of Austria wield the iinperfSl soeptrtf 
of Germany, and yet so low v^tre the fortunes of his House/ 
dbat they might have been over-rmatched by those of the most 
petty pot^tote of Europe. The patrimony and prerogative 
of the In^erial crown had boon reduced, as we have before 
observed, to empty names, and even these were not yet the 
assi^pd inheritance of Austria. ’^Tlic crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia ha<f passed away, the Swiss territories were gone, and 
#ven from the old patrimonial duchy of the House was the em¬ 
peror expelled by an invasion of his Hungarian rival. Fortu- 
natdl^vFrederftk had yet one resource, which has seldom failed 
the family of Hapsburg—a marriageable son. On the oppoaite 
{^tier of Otho’s Em])irc reigned a prince who had concentr#ed 
a score of duchies in his single coronet, and who had one female 
child. By the several processes of inheritance, purchase^ extor- 
tSbn, or conquest. Burgundy, Fhindcrs, Namur, Luxemburgh, 
Brabant, Limburg, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, West Fries¬ 
land, GNieldcrlnnd, and Zutphen, had become the dominions of 
Charles the Bold, and the dowry of Mary of Butgundy. Maxi¬ 
milian, though not without a stroke as bold as such a wifS* de¬ 
manded, secured his prize, was elected, by aid probably of this 
very inheritance, to succeed his father, and when th4*next genc- 
» ration brought the powers of Europe upon a common field, 
took rank among them proportioned to his titles and his crown. 

I We need do no more tlmn barely allude to a match even more 
magnificent, which brought down upon the Austrian House an 
aymanche of empires so prodigious, as to o\crwhelm even the 
dignities which they had already amassed. The alliance of 
Philip of Austria with Joanna of Castile exalted the House of 
Hapsburg to a pitch of substantial grandeur which might bear 
a comparison with the glories of Constantine or Charle¬ 
magne. One branch of the House had converted the old Ger¬ 
manic empire into a family perquisite, and accumulated besides 
a patrimony almost equal to tho empire itself. The other 
rcjrosed in rival gydeur upon its heritage of Spmn and the 
Indies, and counte^taly and the Netherlands as provinces- of 
its crown. It is not within our purpose to trace minutely the 
interchanges and partitions of this gigantic inheritance between 
the two Austrian dynasties of Germany and Spain. The Italian 
ieititcries, which are now the scene of a doubtful war, are not. 
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as w« fnaK0^i6tbitg ^tmn&neS, mj portion of the knpe:^ 
}:(4>£ntMU3i^^ of those protracted oon&Qtajwhioh 

aucce^^.t^a,'jii^Mcm the Peninsula Charles the 

"ihlilaivse rerndnemn tne possession of Spain^ rather bjtnght of 
Perdinand’s conquests than by any title derived from Austria. 
sAfter the extinction, however, of the Austro-Sponish line, the 
^territorial arrangements of thj| Treaty of Utrecht transferr^ to 
the surviving branch of the Hapsburg family these famo^ 
districts, together with such vast additional possessions in the 
Peninsula, that it was presently thought advisable to exalt the 
Dukes of Savoy into kin^, and to create in the plains of Pied¬ 
mont,^ for the purpose of coav^terbalancing the dangerous pre¬ 
ponderance of Austria, that very Power which is ad this mdhient 
occupied in the ostensible discharge of suc]x duties. The kin§- 
dom of Lombardy was subsequently completed by the annexar 
tion of the Venetian territories, an arrangement yhich, itiai^id, 
wqs not very cordially welcomed by the Emperor Francis IL, 
wiio foresaw the embarrassments awsuting his 8uccesso|8 
their transalpine dominions. Of the spoils of Poland it is un- 
ncccssa^ to speak, os the crowning act of absorption must be 
fiesh in the memory of alL Such were the destinies of 
House of Austria: —m 1250 the petty lords of a hill county, m 
1450 the degraded occupants of a precarious and imppverished 
throne, in 1550 the hereditary successors of the Cse&ors, and 
the partitioners of one half of the known world. 

Prussia supplies a yet more singular and far more complicated 
illustration)* of the process by which states are formed. The 
Austrian dominions had been already consolidated before the 
style or title of this rival power was known to Europe; and so 
rapid, indeed, has been the advancement of this state, now pre- ^ 
tending, and not without plausibility, to the supremacy of the 
new emf)ire, that there must be persons yet Hving who may 
remember when its sovereign had not succe^ed in obtaining the 
Recognition of his title by the republic of Poland. In the year 
1320 the line of the maigraves of Brandenburgh — a territoiy 
which had been constituted one of the seven electorates, — be¬ 
came extinct, and tHb patronage of the whole place and dignity 
lapsed, in due course, to the reigning emperor. Louis of Ba- 
vafia, then on the Imperial throne, conferred it on his ^dest 
son, from whom it passed subsequently to the two youngdt in 
succesrion. The Luxemburgh emperors, Hbkth to lose so v^u- 
ahle an appointment, contrived to recover it about fifty years 
later; but, after retaining it for a short time in their own 
family, at length formally disposed of it, at a fair valuation, for 
400,000 crowns. The successful bidder for this enviable dimity 
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^ was. Frederick, burgrave of Nurenlburg, of t\e noble House of 
ZoUern, already considerable in the etates of tbe empire, axHl 
which carried to its new inheritance the two smalj princip^ties 
of Bayreuth and Anspoch, afterwards usually allotted os .provi- 
rions for the younger branches of the family. On the I8th of 
April, 1417, Frederick, elector of Brandenbui^h, entered upon,^ 
his new career; and in his posterity has the inheritance ever 
^nce continued. 

The name of Prussia was originally borne by a desolate dis¬ 
trict in the north-eastern angle of the present kingdom, a remote 
and uncivilised spot in which the XHitonic Knights had fixed 
themselves on their expulsion frosa the Holy Land, as ojfering 
good work te their swords, and good remuneration to their 
^ wlour. After recluiming the territory from the pagan tribes 
which had overrun it, they held it, constituted into a kind of 
8 tat% p a fief of the kingdom of Poland, and for more than two 
centuries entered with material influence into the political 
rektioQS of this part of Europe. At length, after revolutions 
and reverses, which we need not stop to relate, this military 
brotherhood renounced the Romish faith, and embrai^d the 
4itetrinc8 of Luther, and by a treaty between the fraternity and 
their feudal superior, the king of Poland, these particular pos¬ 
sessions ^f the Order were consolidated into an hereditary 

duchy of Prussia,’ and settled on the Grand Master then 
ruling. This fortunate chief was Albert of Brandenburgh, a 
member of a junior branch of that family, and cousin of the 
then rescuing elector, Joacliim L, and who had beem chosen by 
the knights, in their difficulties, as a serviceable and promising 
protector. In the second generation from Albert, the duchy 
was vested in an heiress, who being married to the elector John 
Sigiwund, conveyed the duchy of Prussia to the eldest branch 
of the House of Brandenbuigh in 1618. 

The electors of Brandenburgh immediately merged their old 
•denomination in that derived from their recently acquired duke¬ 
dom ; and* thus, from an obscure and insignificant comer of one 
of the rudest districts of Europe, was the title of one of its 
greatest powers circuitously derived. Corilpared with the here¬ 
ditary territories of the electorate, the dimensions of the duchy 
were, indeed, considerable enough to suggest either an altcfra- 
tiox^fOr an addition in the titles of the reigning House, though 
they are now lost hr that expanse of territoritd agglomerations 
to which they still give their name. But there were more 
impressive arguments in favour of this scheme for thus sinking 
' the electorate in the duchy. The former was but a constituent ' 
j-orfitrti of the empire, whereas the domains of the latter were 
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beyond the impetial boundaries, and though feudally subject at 
the moment to another power, could easily be enfranchise into 
a positive independence, such as was not to be expected in 
the case of an electorate. Nor was the great consummation long 
delayed. The extraordinary revolutions, of which we shall pre- 
* sently speak, produced in the empire by the Thirty Years' Wat, 
enabled Frederick William the Great, who most opportundy ^ 
succeeded to the ducal crown in 1640, to emancipate his duchy 
from the pretensions of Poland, and to obtain its recognition, in 
1657, as a sovereign and independent state. We will not stop 
to enumerate at this point the important acquisitions which the 
Treaty of Westphalia had secured to tliis new northern power, 
as it will be necessary to record, in greater detail, the operations 
and influence of this most famous peace upon the territorial 
constitution of the empire. But, with dominions thus ag¬ 
grandised, and with the examples of Saxony and Orange before 
their eyes, it was not probable that the descendants of Frederick 
William would rest cofttented with their ducal rank. jOn ^the 
18th of January, 1701, Frederick L placed a royal crown on Ub 
own Itead, at Konigsberg, and a king of Prussia made his flrst 
appearance upon the field of Europe. The sanction of Ac 
emperor to the assumption was secured by the stipulations of a 
solemn treaty; and the most earnest protestations were employed 
to deprecate the opposition of Poland to this sudden elevation 
of one of its fiefs. Yet they were not completely eifectual; 
and though the dissatisfaction of his former lords was not suf¬ 
fered by Frederick to cause serious impediment to his schemes, 
it was not until the year 1763 that a recognition of the kingdom 
of Prussia could be extorted from the haughty diet of the 
republic of Poland. At this point of our territorial history wc 
must stop. The utmost expansiveness of an essay would bo 
insufficient to admit even a bare enumeration of the seignories, 
counties, duchies, principalities, bishoprics, and provinces, by 
the accretion of which the present power of Prussia has been 
gradually formed.* Sweden, Austria, Poland, Saxony, ai^d 

* Eight distinct deposits may be classi6ed and subdivided. There 
was first the old Braudenburgh electorate on which settled the duchy 
of Prussia. Then there came the Saxon provinces acquired partly 
in the seventeentli centuiy and partly at the conclusion of the late 
wars. The Westphalian provinces fell in hbout the same period. 
The Pomeranian were picked up piecemeal and at intervals, Swedish 
Pomerania not coming in till the present century. 'The duolgr of 
Cleves, which was acquired in 1666, was the nucleus of the Khenish 
provinces, which have been so hundsumely augmented within the 





fvfjwr states of Germany^ haVe all joined in the'Mtticctwt 
cdntiibutions by which the representative of a petty dukedom, 
through the valour of its people and the conduct ot its kings, 
hatf been raised, in a century and a half, to the foremost rank 
among the powers of the world. 

, We have dwelt at some length upon the rise of these two 
great kingdoms, not only as good specimens from an interesting 
department of history — the formation and consolidation of 
states — but because, by the position of one of them, and, 
finally, by the rivalry of the two, not only were the external 
relations of the Germanic Empire completely changed, but the 
whole system of Europe was intimately affect^. In par¬ 
ticular, the comparatively recent formation of such a power as 
Prussia entailed the most momentous results. It is true that 


the royal title, as we shall presently see, was not peculiar to 
Prussia among' the states of the empire: but there was this 
singularity about the case, that the aggrandisement of the 
House thus encouraged remained evidenifcly to be sought within 
the dominions of the empire itself. In consenting to the 
titular promotion of Prussia, Austria was raising up a rival to 
h^self in the very heart of the empire, and one which, as 
the lapse of a very few years proved, was strong enough to 
make head against all the imperial and patrimonial resources 
of the more ancient House, and to revive the murderous conflicts 
of more barbarous times. 


It was not, however, till after the Peace of Westphalia, that 
the antagonism of Prussia, strengthened by the absorption of 
secularised principalities, and sustained by the religious divi¬ 
sions of the empire, assumed the influence to which we have 
‘ referred. In the days of Charles V., there was no state within 
the Germanic body capable of disputing the supremacy of the 
Austrian House. For all practical purposes, indeed, the empire 
of these times may be considered as represented by Austria 
alone. Not that its resources or its contingents were any more 
at the command of this House, now aggrandised by its immense 
patrimonial pol^siuns, and apparently confirmed in a monopoly 


present generation. As to Silesia and Posen, we need not say any¬ 
thing about such very famous transactions. It is very important, 
however, at a period like this, to bear in mind the circumstances 
■attending the territorial formation of a state, especially such as this, 
since, according to these descents, the popular feeling in the provinces 
varies. There is all the difference in the world between the tem¬ 
per and disposition prevailing in East and West Prussia and Bran- 
aehburghj and that exhibited in the Bhenish provinces or Posen. 
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of the Imperial throne, than they had been at the command o^ 
the most impoverished Frederick or Charles. On the conttaiT, 
the ‘independence of the states was even more indisputably 
ascertained than before; and the impracticability of developing 
and combining the full forces of the empire against any common 
enemy, or for any common object, was never more clearly shown 
than in the protracted wars of the sixteenth century, Neither 
the impassioned urgency of Maximilian in depicting the dan^^ 
of the empire, nor the actual presence of the French in the im¬ 
perial territories, nor the sight of the revolutions going on 
around them, could rouse the Germanic body to any worthy 
display of the national strength. Except for the preservation 
of inteniJiI peace, a purpose which was now most zealously pro¬ 
moted, the federal power of the empire was a mere shadow* 
The constituent states were advancing, it is true, and some at 
the expense of otliers, in political growth; but the iinjicrial 
body derived no proportionate accession of strength or induencH^ 
from the prosperity of its departments. By tfiis time the his¬ 
torical destinies of Germany were pretty clearly delineated. 
Her provinces were to form mighty powers, and to contribute, 
singly and independently, some of the most important members 
to the new system of Europe. But her unity and her national¬ 
ity w^erc virtually gone. It was not the empire, but the House 
of llapsburg which entered as a powerful state into the 
combinations of European politics. It was Austria, not Ger¬ 
many, which lent her weight to the adjustment of political 
equilibrium, and trimmed the balance between rival royalties. 
Hitherto the relations between the empire and the western 
powers had been few and unimportant. Italy and the papal 
pretensions, Hungary and the Turks, together with the incessant 
squabbles of the states themselves, had furnished the cm[>lre 
with its o])i)ortunitics for federal action; but the Biirgundinii 
alliance, and the consequent possession of the Neiherlauds, 
brought it'immediately into contact with France and England, 
at the same time tliat the Spanish inheritance closely connected 
it with the alFairs of that peninsula. Yet, in. all the political 
leagues and op])osltioas which resulted from these circumstances, 
it w as Austria, aud not Germany, which w:is really acting. It 
is true that the patrimonial grandeur of the House which now 
monopolised the imi)erial succession reflected no inconsiderable 
lustre upon the empire itself, and lent to the title of ^ Enipcror ’ 
a dignity which of late years it had sadly wantc(L But it was 
Austria, with her hereditary possessions, and with pretensions 
not often identified, nor always combined, with those of the 
empire, which appears upon the field of politics. It was the 
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Austrian House in its German and Spanish branches which 
provoked the antagonism of France ; and it was the rivalir of 
these families, dating from these times, and developed by n^Hy 
three centuries of war, which formed the base of the system re¬ 
gulating the political equilibrium of Europe, until the sudden 
apparition of Prussia in the full panoply of power diverted the 
apprehensions, and changed the combinations of states. 

We have now brought our considerations respecting the ex¬ 
ternal action of the Germanic nation, to a period of European 
history when such considerations acquire a vast increase of 
importance. Towards the close of the fifteenth, and the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth centuries, a singular coincidence of 
sagacious and designing monarchs on the thrones of Aragon, 
France, England, Spain, and Germany, had conspired with the 
discoveries of science and the march of events to briiig the 
powers of Europe into reciprocal connexions hitherto unknown. 
The invasion of Italy by the French disclosed ’the facility with 
which the designi of any ambitious statjfl might be baffled by a 
league of other states individually infenor; and although the 
treachery and bad faith which characterised this opening of in¬ 
ternational intercourse was signal enough to discredit the prac¬ 
tice, yet the advantages derivable from a common understanding 
were so obvious, that hereafter the powers of EurojiC formed, as 
it wer^, a single family, regulated by a system of political ad¬ 
justment which was upheld by common consent for the common 
good. Under such conditions as these a powerful nation, united 
either in^an eftective confederacy or by a vigorous chief, might 
reasonably expect an influential voice in the councils of the 
commonwealth. But such a voice Germany never possessed, 
partly from that deficiency of her constitution to which we have 
alluded, partly because her coin|K>Dent provinces were bent 
upon partitioning,among tliemselvcs, individually, that influence 
which might have been irresistibly exerted in behalf of the 
whole, and partly because at this period a new clement of divi¬ 
sion was introduced into the transactions of the Germanic body 
which completed||(he work already commenced, and finally left 
the constitution of the empire with scarcely a trace of unity 
discoverable. 

The source of this discord was in the preaching of Luther. 
It would pf course be superfluous for us to detail the progress of 
the rcfoitned doctrines, or to enumerate the states ii#iich succes¬ 
sively acceded to the Protestant party, but the eflTect of these 
religious diflferenccs was in the highest degree important. 
Hitherto, whatever had been the animosity by which the In- 
di^nsion|» of the empire had been cliaractcrlsed, they 
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bad at least been settled by the states tbemselTes ttrithout any 
appeal to foreign interference. But so deadly were the feiida 
which now arose, that the weaker party; after combining in 
some of those leagues which were already familiar expedients, 
was compelled to look beyond the imperial frontiers for md 
against the perils which tlireatened them at home. Most pek’scms 
arc acquainted with the general course of those events which 
proceeded through experimental struggles and inconclusive 
treaties to a most murderous war of thirty years’ duration, and 
dually issued in the great Peace of Westphalia. But the indd- 
ence of these disputes upon the terntorial and political constitu* 
tion of the empire, though matter of less common information, 
was so extensive and extraordinary that even a sketch of its 
operations would demand wider limits than we can assign to 
the Avhole subject in hand.” We must, therefore, content our¬ 
selves with directing attention tp one or two particular points, 
and recording the general effects which were thus produced 
upon the character of the empire in those its peculiar relations 
which we are attempting to examine. * 

Before the Kefunuation the ecclesiastical states of the em¬ 
pire presented a singular feature in the constitution of the 
Germanic body. Like the» secular states, they were adminis¬ 
tered by a machinery constructed upon the model of the empire 
itself, the chapters serving as the provincial assembly by the 
suffrages of which the spiritual prince was elected. They dif¬ 
fered in no essential point from the other states of th^ empire, 
and, being headed by the three electorates of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, and comprising no insignificant divisions of terri¬ 
tory and population, they contributed an element equally influ¬ 
ential and extiitordinary to the Imperial constitution. They 
were, in fact, nothing less than so many powerful principalities 
descending by election and not by inheritance; and since, in 
ordinary cases, a prelate was already advanced in years at his 
accession to the throne, the succession in these states was un¬ 
usually rapid. It is true, indeed, that some of these princi¬ 
palities were occasionally monopolised as apjlhiages by great 
houses of the empire, os in the case of the Archbishopric of 
Cologne, which was preserved in the family of Bavaria from 
the close of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; but, generally speaking, it might be said that a very con¬ 
siderable part of the constituent sovereignties of the empire were 
thus periodically offered to the competition of all candidates 
wkhin a certain pale, an incideift which could hardly fail of 
being feghly agreeable to the parties concerned. Indeed, the 
episcopal functions of such offices were usually nfcrged altogether 
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in the duties and privileges of a aeOukr prince, uid sufjfragans 
wero lefb in superint^denCe of the spiritual business of the see, 
while the newly elected sovereign occupied hiinself with the 
govenuneut of his proper dominions or the business which fell 
to his share in the Diet. 

Now upon these curious arrangements the Beformation 
operated with instantaneous efiEect. As conversions to the new 
doctrines were not confined to the secular princes, it became a ques¬ 
tion of singular importance to ascertain what should be done with 
these elective principalities when they had embraced the Protestant 
fidth. In souie cases it was endeavoured to transform them 
into hereditaxy states, as had been accomplished in .the instance 
of the territory belonging to the Teutonic Order. In others 
they were seized and absorbed by the most powerful neighbour, 
or reserved as indemnities against claims which could not be 
resisted. We cannot lead our readers through the interminable 
conflicts which these rivalries occasioned, but will merely re¬ 
mark that by the extinction of many of these elective princi- 
pldities, the constitutional character of the empire was materially 
changed, while its territorial aspect was altogether metamor¬ 
phosed by the aggrandisement of certain families from these 
tempting spoils. It was, indeed, complete revolution. States 
which had anciently been on the same footing of security as 
other members of the body, were suddenly condemned to a 
precarious existence or summary dissolution; and, in the mean¬ 
time th| * secularisation * of these principalities (a term which 
was devised for the first time on this occasion) supplied materials 
for so large an augmentation of certain hereditary dominions, as 
totally to alter the relative position of states among each other. 

Nor was this the only modification of the Imperial consti¬ 
tution. Grermany was now divided into two parties, Homan 
Catholic and Protestant, as completely as Charlemagne’s empire 
had been divided into thr^ kingdoms; and the apparent settle¬ 
ment of the Imperial crown upon the Homan Catholic House 
of Austria ident^ed the emperor—now by his patrimonial pos- 
sesrions a powephl personage—with that party which was con¬ 
sidered the most aggressive and formidable of the two. In this 
source originated a marked and most curious distinction be¬ 
tween the ‘Emperor’ and the ‘Empire;’ and no diflSculty was 
found in representing as perpetually at variance the interests of 
the latter, or, in other words, those of the Protestant states, 
and the interests of the former, that is, of a powerful Homan 
'Catholic soverei^. In thi8*way the empire came to enter into 
the system of Europe as a kind of Sonderlnmd or separate 
. league, distinct* from the forces of the emperor, and directly 
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available f<»r any ilttmiioe that might be' framed against htni; 
France and Spain were hardly more jealous of each other than 
were these two kindred powers, nor was any oombraadon of 
European polities more codspicueus in those times «than that 
by which France in particular enlisted against her Aostariatt 
rival those very states which were the nominal subjects and 
supporters of the crown they thus opposed. 

So serious were the consequences of all these transactions^ 
that the constitution of the Germanic Empire, as it existed at its 
dissolution, may be conceived, in some sort, to date from the 
great treaty which terminated these religious warn. Taking a 
retrospective view, we may almost say that Germany was 
originaUy a single kingdom, under a powerful sovereign, -with a 
traditional title ; that it very early fell asunder, and, as it 
were, crystallised into states which were virtually independent; 
that these states still preserved a semblance of unity under a 
supreme head, but were not really capable of combination as 
one national body; and that, at length, when serious causes of 
dissension had arisen, they established their internal relations fay 
a treaty which was virtu^ly a pact regulating the conditions of 
a loose and partial confederation. Throughout this Treaty of 
Westphalia it is evident that the predominant object is simply to 
settle the terms on which the contracting parties were thence-* 
forth to live together. To consider' the states of the Germanio 
Empire, after the occurrences of the Thirty Years’ War, as even 
nominally provinces of one undivided kingdom, under ope active 
sovereign, was altogether out of the question. They were 
treate<l of course as states who not only might be, but had been, 
enemies, and the aim of the new convention was to obviate such 
ditferences for the future. As regards the external relations of 
the body so constituted, it is almost impossible to recognise even 
the loosest form of a confederacy in the aggregate of states. 
Indeed, the provisions of the treaty went directly to demolish 
such of these conditions of effective union as might have been 
previously presumed. While the attributes'^ of the central 
power, as personified by the Emperor, wdP explicitly cojv» 
demned, the states were expressly confirmed in the right of 
contracting foreign alliances, of making peace or war, of deputing 
ambassadors to foreign powers, or to each other, and of perforin* 
ing aD the functions of independent sovereignties. The supe^ 
riority rested with the Protestant party at the time of the 
Congress, and the desires of this party were twofold. The 
‘foreign powers which had taken part in the war wished to pre¬ 
serve the antagonism wliich had been established between the 
minor states of the empire and its chief, and to secure so valuable 
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a m&chinety for curbing and humiliating the court of Vienna. 
The protected and now rescued states, were equally anxious to 
confirm themselves in such a precious right of appeal, and thus 
the spirit of a»treaty which was to regulate the action of a con¬ 
federacy, breathed nothing but mistrust and suspicion, and was 
virtually confined to provisions for protecting one member of 
the union against another, instead of stipulating their common 
duties for the benefit or advancement of the whole. 

Up to the last hour of its existence, the Germanic Empire 
never lost the character which was thus imparted to it by what 
may be described us the first definite exposition of its constitu¬ 
tion. Before the Peace of Westphalia therehad been little beyond 
tradition or custom to regulate the intercourse or the duties of 
the constituent states. There was now a written code of ordi¬ 
nances to which appeal might be made, but the contingencies con¬ 
templated by this code were practically confined, as we have said, 
to disputes arising within the empire itself. All its forces were 
to be self-consumed. The pact Avas rather for tlie prevention of 
mutual molestation, than the combination, for external action, of 
^he national strength. By this time, in fact, Germany had 
become a miniature representation of the European continent, 
nor can a better idea be conveyed of its constitution than by 
describing the empire as a little Christendom in itself. It was 
only a single empire, as Europe might be called a single com¬ 
monwealth. The ties or traditions which connected its com¬ 
ponent states were little more definite or binding than that tacit 
compact which secures general tranquillity. Public peace is 
the Object of the European system, and it was the object of the 
Germanic union. The code which was devised for the regula¬ 
tion of the smaller body was transferred for similar purposes, 
and ipder'similar conditfons, to the larger, and the public law of 
the empire became the foundation of the public law of Europe, 
because it hod been devised for necessities precisely analogous 
to those for Avhich it was borrowed. In ibis sense it accom¬ 
plished its end. to a late period of the empire, its weaker 
states were efieUmlly protected in the enjoyment of their inde¬ 
pendence and their rights against the cupidities or animosities 
of the strong. Common interests suggested common action on 
any occasion when justice was outraged in the case of an indi¬ 
vidual state, just as a similar violation of international law will 
combine against the aggressor the forces of confederate Eui-ope. 
But here ended the common objects of the old Germanic Em¬ 
pire. As to any prompt or effective development of the whole* 
juitiohal Btrengtii for external action, it'wos scarcely less imprac- 
.tiOdUe tlion an cfiective combination of the states of Christen- 
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rlom for a new crusade, and the ' dread summit of imperial 
* power ’ was discoverable only in Jhe professions of the oourtlor 
or the imagination of the poet. 

Other circumstances tuued both in producing jand extending 
the result wc have described. As the empire, through vaiioua 
political revolutions, came at length to be constituted, it com¬ 
prised several members whose connexion with it formed but onei 
and that perhaps not an important, feature in tlidr political 
characters. The Diet w'as full of crowned heads, owning inde¬ 
pendent and unconnected sovereignties, and wielding powers 
altogctljcr disproportioned to the j)etty capacities in which they 
took their scats in that assembly. Thus the Archduke of 
Austria^ even if the imperial title should leave the family, was 
King of Hungary and Bohemia; the King of Sweden sate as 
Lord of Pomerania, which had been ceded to him at the Peace of 
Westphalia; the King of Denmark as Duke of liolstein; the 
King of Poland as Elector of Saxony; the King of Sardinia as 
Duke of Savoy; the King of Prussia as Elector of Branden- 
burgh; and the King of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover. 
A combination of tlie actual forces of these potentates would 
liavc been irresistible; but, though mighty monarchs in their 
own rights, they were 4)ut feeble princes as representing tlie 
German nation. The voices which should have been most 
influential in the Diet were swayed by interests altogether 
foreign to those of the empire. The imperial possessions of the 
sovereigns we have mentioned were perhaps the least significant 
portion of their patrimony, and thus the Diet included members 
^vbosc private resources surpassed those of the empire itself. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the Ton Circles 
were together rated at contingents which produced an im¬ 
perial airay of 40,000 men, while Brandenburgh alone*’.even 
before its aggrandisements of the next century, could muster 
28,000, and Austria could take the field with more than three 
times that number. In this way the empire was pars minima 
ipsa sui. Its forces were not constituted by any hearty or 
earnest alliance of its members, but by a tan(y and reluctant 
contribution of quotas, which bore no proportion to the real 
capabilities of the parties despatching them. For a long time 
after the individual states had formed standing armies according 
to their respective powers, their existed no military establish¬ 
ments for federal purposes. The * troops of the empire,’ when 
brought upon the field, presented a heterogeneous and disjointed 
assemblage of detachments variously armed and never trained to 
net together. Ten or twelve diflerent states might have clubbed 
their quotas to raise a single regiment, in which men, fed by 
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deferent commissariatfl, sapplied with different accontrementa^ 
and receiving different rates ^ pay^ were expected to manoeuvre 
with promptitude and effect under officers whom they had never 
seen. Thus the very country which was the market of soldiers 
for Europe, was represented, nationally, by the most incom¬ 
petent and ill-organised force; and even this was so cHimaily 
and circuitously exerted, that the accession of *the empire Vto 
any military alUanoe was little more than a nominal gain, and 
instances are actually found where, at the conclusion of a war, 
it was disputed, as a question of fact, whether * the empire,* in 
its veritable confederate capacity, had or had not been engaged 
at all. 

The utter want of any federal or supreme authoritfF in the 
empire competent to the discharge of such duties as should have 
devolved upon it, is strikingly shown in the leagues and asso¬ 
ciations by the which the states, from the earliest to tlic latest 
periods, endeavoured to supply the deficiency, and to compen¬ 
sate, by local and temporary combinations, for the absence of 
any national or permanent unity. There were leagues for 
political purposes, such as the Electoral and Princely Unions, 
or the league against the elevation of Hanover to the ninth 
electorate. There were others, for • purposes either of de¬ 
fence or domestic security, such as the Hanseatic or Swa^ 
bian leagues; either of which confederacies miglif possibly 
have resulted, like the Helvetic league, in the dismember¬ 
ment of the empire, and the creation of an independent 
Power. Nor were the objects of these associations confined to 
such purposes as might seem compatible with a federal authority 
held in reserve for functions more purely national. The pro¬ 
tection of the imperial territories against foreign invasion was 
amo^ the duties left to their charge. Thus the Rhenish 
albdnCe was formed to preserve the empire from being involved 
in that war of the Northern Powers which was terminated by 
the famous Peace of Oliva; and when the designs of Louis XIV., 
some few years later, at length loosened the connexion between 
the empire and prance which had been formed in the Thirty 
Years’ War, it was only by a most mrcuitous process of the same 
description that the states were at last combined against a Power 
which had become clearly a common enemy. Nearly eight years 
passed in preparatory leagues and associations before all the rircles 
of the empire concurred in decl^ng the war of 1689; and in the 
subsequent afiairs of the Spanish Succession^ the independence of 
die sever^ states, both of the emperor and each other, was still 
more phunly shown. Two circles first formed an association 
themselves, to which three others partially acceded. 
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By a fresh arrangement, one of these was'exolnded, but the 
four others formed a Icagae with the circle of Austria, and 
eequently joined that grand alliance against France which the 
emperor hod meantime formed with certain other states of the 
empire and the maritime powers. Other circles came gradually 
into the alliance, and at length war was formally declared in the 
n^e of ‘ the Empire,’ after preliminaries more troublesome and 
tortuous than have usually preceded a European Coalition. 

The unity of action procurable on conditions like these was 
little more than the unity of action yrhicU might be anticipated 
among the powers of Christendom, if civilisation should again 
be threatened by any iiTuption of Huns or Tartars. For ex¬ 
ternal purposes Grermanic nationality was virtually extinct, and 
even in the internal conce^s of the empire, though accepted 
maxims of public law provided for the security of the states, yet 
it would be difficult to trace very distinctly the operations of a 
supreme authority in any provisions for their mutual intercourse. 
The legislative interference of the impcriftl courts in the concerns 
of the several states was extremely rare, and all those provincial 
peculiarities, which are now so much complained of as incom¬ 
patible with any idea of true nationality, subsisted in full force, 
while there was yet, nominally, an undivided empire. Some 
decrees in the reign of Charles VI., respecting the uniformity 
of coina^, form quite a conspicuous object ft imperial transao- 
rions. The great point for ivhich the supreme authority still 
remained effective was the protection of the immediate states of 
the empire against their overweening neighbours, or even of 
the subjects of any particular state against their own sovereign. 
In such cases it was ^ways presumed that an appeal lay to the 
emperor, and instances are not wanting in which it was resorted 
to with effect. But for all the purposes which are nq||k^ro- 
clainted pre-eminent, the old Germanic Empire was fori more 
incompetently constituted than the present Germanic Confe¬ 
deration. ‘ Germany* was absolutely lost. Even the imperial 
dignity was almost swamped in the other titles of the House of 
Austria, and it would have been difficult to hlive made the dis¬ 
covery at Vienna that the sovereign reigning in that capital was 
even the nominal chief of any territory besides his hereditaty 
dominions. The machinery for conducting the concerns of the 
empire was altogether lost in the far more extensive and import¬ 
ant machinery tor conducting the affairs of Austria; and it is 
observed by a German writer of the last century, that a stranger 
might reside for a ooneiderable time at Vienna without finding 
out that there existed any such institutions as an Imperial 
Chancery or an Aulic Council. The imperial dignity, in foct. 
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bad fallen to the House of Austria as a venerable and exalted 
title, but without conferring any more substantial power, or 
cntailinrr much more serious duties, than a seat in the Diet had 
convey^ to the king ^f Sweden. When this titular dignity, 
at the death of Charles VI;, was transferred for that brief and 
stormy interval to jV^uniob, it was found scarcely practic#;ble to 
separate the archives of the empire at Vienna ftpm the purely 
Austrian documents with whicli they had been long confused; 
and though this curious interruption somewhat disturbed the 
doctrine of divine imperial right which had Insensibly been 
formed, and might have led to constitutional improvements 
if the new dynasty had been per|)etuated, yet the old state of 
things was speedily revive<l under Francis of Lorraine, ^d the 
empire continued, till the days of ijs dissolution, in the beaten 
patii which we have been attempting to trace. 

It must be evident, from what we have said, that the Grer- 
manic Empire, considered in that point of view which we have 
selected as the most si^ificant, — in its relations, namely, to the 
other powers of Europe, either as a nation or a confederacy, —- 
had for a very long period ceased substantially to exist. It still, 
however, survived to discharge the not unimportant functions 
to which we have referred, of guaranteeing and preserving an 
equality of rights among a multitude of states, of various con¬ 
stitutions, disporimns, and extent; which, if they could he 
combined for no other purpose, were at least associated for th# 
enforcement of law. But the dissolution of even this shadowy 
phantom of the dominion of the Csesars was close at liand, and 
it was at length effected under a coincidence of circumstances 
notxnly remarkable in themselves, but deriving unusual interest 
from the events of the present day, which openly threaten a 
tenatojpal reorganisation of the continent, as sweeping as that 
whicif was projected by the ambition of Napoleon, and carried 
out midnly by means of the very operation which we shall now 
describe. 

The first French revolution communicated originally no such 
shock to the kingdoms of Europe as has been transmitted by 
the eruptions of tlie third. But as the repeated collisions of 
France and Austria resulted successively in the increased abase¬ 
ment of the latter power, the affairs of the empire became 
materially ^involved ih each of the concessionfe which she was 
forced to make. Her first pasiige of arms brought the treaty 
of Campo Formio; her second that of Luneville; her third that 
of Presburg. The treaty of Luneville, in 1801, confirmed defi¬ 
nitively to France the possession of the left bank of the Bhine, 
which nad been stipulated by earlier conventions. Such transfer 
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of territory of course dispossessed of their principalities and 
estates a largo number of owners, and it was one of the pro¬ 
visions of the tr^ty that these parties should, one and atl, 
receive indemnities for their losses out 8f the dominion^ of the 
empire. Nor were the liabilities of the imperial territory con¬ 
fined to the satisfaction of claims which h^ thus arisen^ but 
even the dispossessed princes of Tuscany and Modena and tl^e 
Btodtholder of Holland were referred for compensation to the 
same source. The treaty, it is true, had not been legally accepted 
by the empire, *as Napoleon had compelled Francis II. to sign it 
not only for himself but for the empire at large, without that 
warrant which could alone authorise such an act. In considcra- 
tioi^ however, of the emergency in which the emperor had found 
himself placed, the Diet did afterwards ratify the deed; and thus 
the empire became bound to satisfy the demands of some seven 
and twenty princes whose domains had been appropriated to the 
aggrandisement of France. The real mjschiefs of this arrange¬ 
ment lay deeper than at first appeared. It was less by the loss 
of territory than by the introduction of discord, that Germany 
so seriously suffered. Confiscation of course became absolutely 
necessary in order to sup^y a fund for the required indemnities, 
and thus a precedent was established for injustice and rapine 
which wpiS very speedily improved. 4 

Both precedent and convenience suggested the ecclesiastical 
principalities as offering the most obvious and abundant resources 
in the existing difScultics. But other besides these instinctive 
motives were also instrumental in promoting the decision. As 
the ecclesiastical ])rince8 wcr§ mostly dependent immediately on 
the emperor, or, in other w'ords, were the immediate supporters 
of the House of Austria, any diminution of their number or 
power was a proportionate diminution of the imperial influen(!e, 
against which the efforts of France were directed, while the 
spoils thus produced would supply ready and available mcaiis 
for attracting the secular princes to the side of that power 
which might be expected to preside over their distribution. The 
same remarks will ap[)ly to the case of the imperial free cities. As 
might very .naturally, however, be conceived, extraordinary dif¬ 
ficulties were experienced in apportioning the various amounts 
of compensation ^to the different claimants, and the greater part 
of the two years immediately following the peace was consumed 
in these fatal negotiations. By adroit management the First 
Consul soon came to be considered, what in reality he was, the 
chief arbiter in the proceedings; and by the capacity for organ¬ 
isation which he displayed, as well as by the dispensation ;of 
advantages which he assumed, acquired no inconsiderable por- 
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luem of infinenoe and power -whlcli ptesei^y opened for 
a tioad to the imperial throne. At length, the 
ning of the year 1803, a dedrion was prononnced upon the 
Indemnity Question, % which some thirty princes and poten* 
tates were ooknpensated for their losses by the sacrifice of all the 
'ecclesiastical sovereignties, and of forty-five out of tbe/^ixty-? 
one free towns. Into the particulars of the territorial arrange¬ 
ments there is no' need to enter; but some of the titular pro¬ 
motions are remarkable as having conducted to dignities enjoyed 
in the present day. The electorates were made fen in number; 
and as Bavaria and the Palatinate were now united, and Cologne 
and Treves had been suppressed, this augmentation placed four 
Rectorships at the disposal of Napoleon. Hesse Cassel, Baden, 
Wirtemberg, and the Grand Dukedom of Tuscany, under the 
German title of Wurtzbouig, were the states selected for the 
coveted honours. The first of these retains to the present time 
the titular distinction thus obtained; but the second and third 
were advanced to still higher rank at the next stage of the per- 
fonnance which it will be our duty to mention. It is needless 
to offer any remark upon arrangements which were so soon 
superseded, though it must be obvioiff that such a constitution 
of the electoral college would soon have stripped the House of 
Austria of its supq^macy, if the ancient fabric of the empire had 
continued to exist. But such revolutions even as those we have 
mentioned were virtually destructive of its whole constitution, 
though, in the whirl and tumult of the times, they rolled almost 
unheededly away. The deadly evil, however, was in the spirit 
which had been thus introduced. The princes of Germany were 
taught to prostrate themselves before toe feet of a foreign con¬ 
queror from whom all favours seemed to flow. They were 
familiarised with toe practices of confiscation and rapine, and all 
the traditional ordinances of the empire were supplanted by the 
suggestions of servility and cupidity. The old public law of 
Germany— that is to say, of Europe — was virtuRly abrogated, 
and states were left without any protection against the designs of 
their neighbours, except such as they could find in their own 
strength, or in the capricious patronage of-a stranger. The 
effects of this spirit convey a signal illustration of the influence 
which toe destinies Of Germany must always at any great 
political crisis, exert upon the fate of Europe. 

■ Scateely were these new arrangements effected, when a war 
'f^hich originated to a great extent in the jealousies they had 
QttDsed; was terminated on the field of Auslerlitz, and the Peace' 
ofjj^sburg supplied Napoleon with another opportunity of tam- 
pWpg with toe Germanic body. By the stipulations of this 
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treaty two stfttea of the greatest importanoe after Austne eil4 
PruMia were orertly dots^ed from the empiie* Despite the 
abrupt severance of international connexions induct by .the 
Bevolution^ Napoleon had sagaciously oofttrived to revive th^ 
traditional alliance which Bavaria, though a Boman OhthoUo 
power, had ever tendered to France against Austria^ and this 
state had seconded his designs as readily as it might have 
seconded those of a legitimate Bourbon. Wirteniberg had 
early followed in so promising a track, and now, in return for senr 
vices rendered in the war, both electors were exalted to the roy^ 
dignity, and enriched with vast accessions of territory detached 
from the possessions of Austria. Even the ancient patrimony of 
the Tyrol was taken, for the time, to aggrandise the crown of 
Bavaria, which was thus rendered a power equal in importanoe 
to Prussia in the days of the great Frederick. But the most 
significant provision of the compact was contained in a clause 
which stipulated not only for the full recognition of these new 
titles by the Emperor Francis, but also for the entire and sove¬ 
reign independence of the two new kings, any rights of the 
imperial supremacy to the contrary notwithstanding. This was, 
of course, a dismemberment and virtual dissolution of the empire; 
and it can hardly be said that the act which is'historically ro*^ 
presented as closing the scene was really nced^ to complete the 
catastrophe. 

Napoleon had succeeded in producing within the Germanic 
Empire a state of afiairs suitable to the consummation of his 
projects. His friends and allies were seen exalted to extraoiv 
dinary rank at the expense of his enemies, and states of every 
class had learnt to look to his favour as the surest source of ad¬ 
vancement. Ho had sown the seeds of perpetual discord by 
the question of the indemnities, at the same time that he had 
annihilated the controlling power supplied by the old constitu¬ 
tion of the empire. The right bank of the Bhinc was now a 
scene of chaotic confusion. The newly-made sovereigns were 
fieshing their royal powers upon every minor state within their 
reach. The small principalities were all abruptly mediatised^ 
and the Larger wer^ fighting for the spoil. The presence of the 
French troops was actually felt as a protection, and the inter¬ 
vention of some supreme authority was loudly called for to 
restore tranquillity and oilier. At this crisis Napoleon stepped 
in, and by the formal dissolution of the old Germanic Empire 
laid the‘’first stone of a visionary fabric, which in the realms of 
his imaginative ambition had been planned upon a scale of 
grandeur unknown to recent ages. 

The imperial crown which he had just obtained was below 
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Im 6wn conceptions of magnificence. Not content with the 
kin^oms of France and Italy, and the prospective dominion of 
Spain, his ideas soared' beyond that union of Eomanesque 
nations which Family Compacts had almost realised, and de¬ 
manded for the House of Bonaparte something more than the 
mere credit of superseding the House of Bourbon. He had 
devised a system of empire from the moment that he assumed 
the imperial title, and the old and now expiring Germanic body 
had given him the outlines of the model. The thrones of Hol¬ 
land, Italy, Naples, and hereafter of Spain, all supplied from 
scions of the House of Bonaparte, were to furnish the grand digni¬ 
taries of the new empire, who were to form the imperial council, 
and to elect a new emperor if ever the reigning male line should 
become extinct. Dependent upon these, and to be formed from 
them as fiefs, followed a host of principalities and duchies*, 
which were to be bestowed upon his most successful servants, 
and thus complete the constitution of the empire. But even 
this project, which is thus fiir considered by French writers as 
reasonable and practicable, fell 'short of his ambition, and ho 
resolved on crossing the Rhine, and including within his realms 
all the dominions of Charlemagne under a revived Bmuirc of 
the West. / 

It was indispensable to the progress of this scheme that no 
rival Empire should survive, in even nominal dignity, to inter¬ 
fere with the new creation; and to the removal therefore of this 
obstacle, and to the destruction, at the same time, of what was 
really the keystone of the old Eurojican system, Napoleon be¬ 
took himself. Circumstances favoured him Avith unusual 
<^portuniticB. Austria was completely prostrate; Prussia had 
confessed her weakness or her venality by a disreputable 
treaty; and England had lost Mr. Pitt. As far as Germany 
went, Napoleon’s game was played iuto his hands. Neither 
M. Thiers nor M. Hardenberg, the two antagonist chroniclers 

* How this grand idea was partially carried out, few readers will 
re<iuire to be told. It was in pursuance of tliis scheme that the titles 
with which every European ear is now familiarised, were created. 
From Eugene’s kingdom of Italy Napoleon reserved twelve duchies, 
Dalmatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadure, Bellnno, Conegliano, Treviso, Fcltrc, 
Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, and Rovigo. From Joseph’s realm of 
Naples he retained six, Benevento, Ponte Corvo, Gacta, Otranto, 
^Tarento, and Reggio. In Masfsa, Parma, and Piacenza, lie reserved 
others. In return for the present of Ilanovgr, Prussia surtendered 
Neufchatcl, Anspach, and Bayreuth, the first of which made a princi- 

« for Berthier; and the two last being exchanged with Bavaria 
“fTg,' supplied a grand duchy for Murat to settle upon. . 
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of these transactions, deny that the intervention' of ^^Ie 04 
was imperatively called for by the circumstanoes of the Qiise» 
. though the former omits to remark that these ciroumstanc^s 
had been created by him for the purposed Yielding, as it werCi 
to the entreaties of the states, Napoleon consented to become 
the protector of a new German contederation, which Was to em* 
brace all those territories and powers enjoying what wore tenned 
** incontestable relations with France.’ The result was a Ocm* 
vention signed' by fifteen states of the old German Empire^ at 
the head of which were Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, im?* 
porting an alliance or union among themselves and with France, 
All connexion with the laws or constitution of the empire was 
deliberately renounced, and the contracting parties severed 
themselves completely from the Germanic body, and placed 
themselves under the protectorship of France by the styU 
and title of the Confederation of the Rhine, In recompense for 
this accession, the seceding states were guaranteed in all their 
new dignities and possessions; and two of them, tl^e Elector 
of Baden and the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, were pro^ 
meted to tlie rank of grand dukes, which they enjoy to the 
present day. This new confederation dealt the death-blow to 
the old Germanic Empire, Half its fairest provinces were 
detached by a single stroke, aud so many indeed of its states 
hod been already absorbed that, excepting the hereditary terri* 
tories of Austria aud Prussia, there now remained only a few 
petty principalities in the north, which, it was suggested, 
might group themselves round Prussia as the ccnti'e of another 
confederation. It wns impossible to mistake the true import of 
this transaction. Francis II. at once discharged all the remain* 
ing states from such allegiance as they might yet conceive to be 
due to him, and relinquished the title of Emperor of Germany 
for that of Emperor of Austria, which he had before assumeilf 
Thus, after a traditional existence of a thousand years, the 
Holy Homan Empire expired; and though its constitution, as we 
have shown, was not effective for the advancement of any 
national grandeur; yet the misdeeds and convulsions which en¬ 
sued upon its fall were sufficient to prove that with it Was^lost 
a powerful guarantee for the order of the Continent of Europe. 

It must be admitted that, up to a certain point, there were 
precedeptsin Germanic history for even such secessions as this, 
withCut any such consequence as a dismemberment of the 
empirot We have allude^ before to the singular and universal 
practice of forming independent confederations within the Ger¬ 
manic body, nor was there wanting authority for the inclusion 
nf France in sueh a league for the express object of thwarting 
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Ati^triai The league of the Rhine in the seventeenth eentur^ 
had been Just such an association; and it is *a curious histo- 
liisal fact) that the French contingent, stipulated as available for 
thisjeague, was actually furnished for a war of the empire, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing a victory over the Turks. 
But no such leagues renounced, either in tenns or in spirit, 
their old c^nexion with the empire, whatever antagonism they 
might confess towards its chief. Still it will harfiy, perhaps, • 
be thought probable by one conversant with the history of these 
states, that even the Confederation of the Rhine would have 
wrought such irreparable ruin, if the whole fabric had not been 
already shattered to its base by the events of the previous 
years. The view we have taken of the principal functions of 
this singular constitution is illustrated and confirmed by the 
arguments, however insincere, which were employed at its dis- 
somtion. The Emperor and the Diet were declared incompetent 
to the protection of the states. No revulsion of feeling wds 
alleged among the members of the union, nor was it asserted 
that German nationality would be more efficaciously developed 
under the new arrangements. The duty described as incuml^nt 
on the federal authority was the preservation of internal order 
and the defence of the weak against the strong; and it was in 
default of such duties having been well discharged that the 
seceding states declared themselves' justified in seeking more 
efficient protection under a more 2 >owerful chief. 

, We have thus brought our sketch of the ancient Germanic 
Empire to a period when every pretence of unity was at length 
discarded; for it is, of course, impossible to consider this Seces- 
sion as constituting of itself any form of nationality whatever, 
or as leaving any such in the body which remained behind. It 
does not fall within our proper limits to enlarge upon the spirit 
which was at length created by the wars of the revolution, and 
which resulted in the liberation of Germany from foreign oppres¬ 
sion, although it was undoubtedly in this popular ferment that 
the ideas of nationality originated, which are now, after thirty 
years’ conception, embodied in so palpable a form. That in the 
^reaf settlement of Europe, which terminated these convulsions, 
it was thought conformable with sound and*natural policy to 
restore to Germany that character of unity attached to it by tra¬ 
dition or semblance for so many ages, is matter ^within the 
ibemory of many of our readers; nor fhould we have hesitated 
to allude to the Germapic Confederation as a well-known or- 
gttnisation of certain continental states! but for the repent remark 
most accomplished representative of one of these states, 
llvw tesident among us, ^at, ‘ to the last two months 
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^ the existence of an effective federal .Germany was aoans# 

* known to the British public.’ It is certfunly pot aurprivinj^^ 
that during a period of profound European tranquillity^ no con* 
spicuous prominence should have been given to the offensive 
capabilities of a, confedera 97 organised especially^ like all the 
alliances of that period,, for the contingencies of wan The 
federative constitution at present, or very recently, existing 
was framed with reference to the external action of fib oombinea 
states almost as exclusively as that of the old empire had sub¬ 
sided to the mere regulation of their internal intercourse. It 
is true tliat schemes of constitutional freedom entered largely 
into the projects of those surviving states which met in 1815 to 
determine upon a new confederacy, but the main design had 
been dictated by considerations of European policy. The chief 
object of the act was to create as strong a power as could be 
conveniently consolidated along the banks of the Bhinc. The 
formal dissolution of Napoleon’s confederation had followed 
on the hrst turn of fortune in favour of the allies; and in that 
article of the treaty of Paris which, decided, by the Jiats of so 
many successive lines, upon the political destinies of Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, it was also ruled that ‘ the 

* states of Germany shall be independent, and shall bo imitod by 

* a federative tie.’ In pursuance of this sentence, the act con¬ 
stituting the present confederation was drawn up and ratified, 
though not without the experience of such obstacles as may well 
serve for warnings to the projectors of the present far more in¬ 
novating scheme. The gathering of the states was like the 
meeting of our House of Peers after the Wars of the Boses. 
Thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sovereign states were 
all that appeared to the summons; the rest hod been absorbed 
eitlicr by their foes or their friends. So far was the new con¬ 
federacy framed upon the traditional model of the empire, that 
the ancient imperial territories were alone comprised, and the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia still entered the 
league only as respected tliose portions of their dominions which 
had been included in the empire of the Caesars. Por special 
political purposes, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg also 
attached, it being thought desirable to strengthen this important 
barrier fbrtress by idemifying it with the territories protected 
under the federal guarantee; and consequently the King of the 
Netherlands, its new master, became a member of l^e oon- 
ledcra^ion in respect of this duchy. The King of Denmark also 
acceded, in respect of Holstein, but declined to compromise his 
tenure of Schleswig so fkr as to enter by,this title also, though 
solicited so to do. In the arrangements which ensued, the 
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liberal views of the greater powers were sadly thwarted by the 
martinet monarchs of Wirtembeig, and Bavaria, who by their 
resistance succeeded in preserving the independent absolutism 
of the confederate sovereigns at the expense both.of the federal 
power and of popular freedom. Upon tlie whole, however, with 
regard to the relations of which we <have been speaking, the 
Confederation formed no bad rej)rescntation of ancient Germany, 
imd ccrtcdfcy provided for a far more cflective combination 
and exertion of its forces than was practicable. The supreme 
visible head had disappeared, but this was a loss quite inappre¬ 
ciable, if the prerogatives of the emperor were only to have 
remiuned as they had been before. A permanent diet was esta¬ 
blished for the regulation of the affair^ of the confederacy ; and 
though each state was secured in the most sovereign internal 
independence, yet its freedom of external action was circum¬ 
scribed further than had hitherto been the case, for the benefit 
of the whole. It was stipulated that when war had been de¬ 
clared by the Confederation, no state should be at liberty to enter 
upon any separate negotiations; and in reserving their prcscriji- 
tive rights of forming private alliances, the states concurred in 
accepting the limitation, that such alliances should in no case 
be directed against cither the confederation, or any individual 
member of it. The military arrangements were ])roportionatcly 
improved. The contingents of Austria and Prussia amount to 
95,000 and 80,000 men respectively; and the whole federal 
army should muster upwards of 300,000 men, with 800 pieces of 
artillery. The force of the Confederation, like tliat of most 
nations lately, has certainly been dormant; but the events now 
passing under our eyes would ai)pcar to demonstrate its undoubted 
vitalitj^. It is hard to conceive under what form of state union 
<he federal strength could have been exerted more pron»ptly, at 
shorter notice, or upon ^mailer provocation than in the invasion 
of Schleswig. If the dispositions of the sovereigns who consti¬ 
tute the Diet were conformable to the temi)er and opinions of 
the German people, and if they were honestly to avail themselves 
of the federal machinery alre^y existing, it might be thought 
that tkp resent constitution of Germany would satisfy any rea¬ 
sonable desires for nationality, as most certainly may it be con¬ 
cluded that it js more practically availhblo for such purposes 
than any which, within man’s memory, ever existed before. 

Yet }his is the constitution which is decried by studious 
'and thoughtiiil Germans as inconsistent with the su^estions 
p( histbrical tradition, and with the due grandeur and in* 
* iSuence of a mighty nation. Our readers arc aware that ad- 
fl^tage has been taken of the peculiar opportunities lately 
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pffered for political experiments to commence, at least theoteti- 
cally, the work of reorganisation. Besides certain self^leotitd 
committees, spontaneously assembled and dissolred, - which 
have left little more on record than a creditable rejection of 
the republican and communist doctrines which a turbulent 
minority were ready to force upon their acceptance, there have 
been popular deputations sent up as assessors toj^hat Diet, 
which as yet legitimately represented the Confedfflnion; nnfl 
there has been a still moi% select conclave entrusted witb the 
special duty of drawing up a new constitution for the-projected 
‘Empire,’ to be discussed and approved by the Constituent 
Assembly, or Great German Parliament, which is opening its 
sessions as we write these lines. The draft of the constitutiotij* 
as settled by this ‘ Committee of Seventeen,* is now befors us, 
and a very sufficient conception of imperial unity it ccHainly 
discovers. 

By this scheme the countries at present composing the Ger¬ 
manic Confederation, including even, as we collect, their non- 
Germanic territories, which were no part of the old empire, 
together with Schleswig, which has been near a thousand years 
detached, and the provinces of Eastern and Western Prussia, 
which Were never yet comprised, are all to be fused into one 
grand, free, fraternal empire of Germany, the sovereignties 
at present existing within these territories being limited and 
subordinated up to tlic point Avhich the perfection of im¬ 
perial unity may be found to require. This empire is to be 
hereditary, and its capital is to be Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine. The 
emperor of Germany is to be maintained in his dignity by a civil 
list voted by the German parliament; he is to have the executive 
in all affairs of tlie empire* to nominate and appoint all officei;^ 
of the state, of the anuy and navy, and of the staff of the 
national guard. In the imperial powers* as constituted by this 
emperor and the parliament, will be vested all the international 
representation of Germany with respect to foreign states, the 
disposal of the army, the right of conducting negotiations and 
concluding treaties, and of declaring peace or war. The par¬ 
liament is to consist of two houses — the upj)cr constitt^d by 
the -thii'ty-tbree reigning sovereigns (or their deputies), by a 
deputy from each of the four free toivns, and by a complement 
of as many imperial councillors, with certain qualifications, as 
shall raise tlie whole chamber to the number of 200 members; 
the lower, by representatives to be elected by the people in 
fixed proportions, but by methods to be determined by the 
re^ective states. Into the details of this organisation we need 
not digress, but it is of the utmost importance to observe^ that 







provieidn is ^so made for the establishment of supreme and 
mperial courts of judicature, with ample powers, vast fields of 
operation, and most effective machinery. Such is to be the 
constitution of the new Germanic Empire, and the reader will 
acknowledge, we think, that a mightier or more imposing re¬ 
volution was never projected. 

; The hiil^cal deductions which we have offered will supply 
the best iflms for appreciating the character of this astounding 
and yet hardly unreasonable project, c It must be evident that 
the erection of such a fabric is no reconstruction of any veri¬ 
table edifice, however it may be based on the legendary founda¬ 
tions of tradition. There is no record, within the last six cen¬ 
turies^ of any such Germany as it is now proposed to summon 
intodife. No such unity or nationality as is at present con¬ 
templated, can be detected by the most anxious scrutineer of 
Germanic history. Barbarossa scarcely possessed nominally, 
certainly never enjoyed actually, such prerogatives or powers 
as await the future emperor of Germany, or even such a do¬ 
minion. If the scheme-should be thoroughly realised, this mo¬ 
narch will bo sovereign of a consolidated realm more formidable 
than the kingdoms of Charlemagne. His authority will be 
limited, it is true, by the decisions of the parliament, but the 
control to be thus secured will be scarcely appreciable compared 
the restrictions imposed on the chief of the old empire by 
the three collies ■ of the Diet, and the three hundred sover 
reignties of his realm. The machinery of the projected con¬ 
stitution will be effective, which, under the ancient system, 
was never the case. The empire succeeded in crippling the 
action of the emperor, without substituting any efficient ex- 
^ntive fer that which was thus destroyed. %ut the parliament 
new devised, if it should ever be really brought tc^etber, will be 
a working parliament, mxd the powers lodged personally in the 
emperor by the new constitution will enable a popular and in¬ 
telligent sovereign to carry with him, on any popular subjtot, 
such an array of national force as has not been witnessed for 
centuries. The full and thorough realisation of the scheme 
involfSB nothing less than the annihilation and absorption of 
thirty-seven of ^e sovereignties of Europe, including two of 
the greatest powers of the world, in a new and colossal state, 
under ^ ancient title, but with such a character as in reality 
it never bore before. It implies a pacific and bloodless con- 
ibtiest of as many kingdoms as fell before the sword of Caled, 
Jtu^iihe oottsoiidution of a dominion as mighty as the empire 
Caliphs. All the hereditary estates of Austria, all the 
llplM oAquisitions of Prussia, all the accumulations of ter- 
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ritorial capital) all the fragments of unpoTerisbed patrimonies^ 
eomprised within an empire which has been thrice within these 
fifty years revolutionised to its very foundations) will now be 
swept off and fused anew in a political creation of the most 
imporing grandeur. There will be no longer any Prussia or 
Austria^ or Bavaria or Baden^ or Hanover or Wirtemberg. 
These titles will disappear from European negoti^onS) tO be 
preserved only in the lucubrations of provincial^ntiquarieSk 
Germany alone—an empire one and indivisible— will entertain 
any relations with Europe. 

We readily admit our belief tliat the amelioration of the 
popular lot, and the improvement of the internal condition of 
Germany, have been objects of the greatest consideration witb 
the promoters of this movement; and, indeed, it is a fact d&» 
serving remark that both in the discussions of 1815 and through* 
out the subsequent period, this national regeneration has always 
been connected witli provincial reforms. It has been conceived 
that imperial unity would l)e as efibetive against domestic inis* 
government as for external glory. According to the provisions of 
the proposed constitution, the supreme inq)erial power is to 
guarantee to each constituent state all those privileges of populfur 
government which have hitherto been so vainly promised—re^re* 
sentativG assemblies, responsible ministries, rights of self-taxation, 
freedom of the press, trial by jury, &c.; and it will be incumbent, 
also, upon the same authority, to assimilate and control, from a 
single centre of power, all the institutions of the nation, sucli as 
the customs, the coinage, the posts, the means of communi¬ 
cation, and the modes of traffic between the Baltic and Adriatic, 
the Niemen and the Moselle. But, without charging upon 
these advocates of. German nationality any definite purposes of 
i^gression or conquest, it cannot, we think, be doubtful to any 
person conversant with the aiguments employed, that it is tho 
position of Germany amongst European, powers—the externa} 
influence of the nation upon the afioirs of Europe, which has 
lain most closely to the hearts of the agitators. They conceivitd 
that Germany, as a nation, did not take due place in the 
narional scale, and that for the sake of isolated pnsrinoial 
interests a German was deprived of that national dignity which 
an Englishman or Frenchman enjoyed. Their imaginations and 
their writings depict Germany os having fallen from that position 
of ‘ a dispensing and dominant power,’ which her greatness and 
local situation would naturally insure her, and as having lost 
both place and caste by permitting other countries to surpass 
her in the development of national unity. This rank they are 
now eager to recover; and it is impossible to deny the advaneo 
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wliich would be made towards it by the realisation of such pro« 
jecta as we have been now desciibing. The ‘ empire’ would be 
no longer a nominal union of states under an incompetent visible 
head, or a clumsy and ineffective congress of jealous deputies, 
but a single united nation, the whole and entire resources of 
which would be readily available under the direction of a powerful 
executive. ^Therc will be an end of quotas and contribution^ 
doled out mer a critical adjustment between the interests of the 
confederacy and the interests of the particular states. What¬ 
ever force is possessed by Austria, or Prussia, or Bavaria, or 
Hanover, will become the force of Germany alone. All those 
national armies which, even taken separately, represent some of 
the most powerful hosts of Europe, will enter but as constituent 
divisions into the great imperial army, theK)fficers of which will 
all be appointed by a single man. Such a force os could hitherto 
only be collected for extraordinarj’^ efforts, under most favouring 
circumstances and for a brief season, by some unstiible and ill- 
assorted coalition, will now be kept permanently on foot in one 
compact body, and under one sifpreme head, for the honour and 
advancement of Germany. 

That the political system of Europe must be radically affected 
by such a revolution as this, absorbing, as it would do, two of 
the powers at present most influential upon its operations, and 
creating, as it will, a gigantic nationality hitherto unknown, it 
is of course imposlihle to doubt. But, were it not for the 
invidious and repulsive cliaracter of its rudimentary essays, 
directed against a comparatively defenceless state, for quebtionablo 
purposes, and under circumstances suggestive of most equivocal 
motives, we do not know that it would be viewed with suspicion 
or ill favour by a philosophical politician, vrtiatever misgivings 
he might have respecting tlie ultimate practicability of the 
design. Considerjpg tlie mighty empire which looms with its 
undiscovcrable destinies in the East, and the turbulent passions 
which arc seething and foaming in the West, the substitution, 
between the two, of an unconquerable nation for a discordant 
and discontented confederacy, may be conceived ns no bad 
security for the peace of the world. And however the now 
popular spirit of ‘ nationality’ may be caricatured or abused,yet 
it is difficult not to sympathise with its demands in so manifest 
ft case as that depicted by the jMitriots of Germany, If the 
unity of a Germanic empire be but legendary, yet the unity of 
blood, manners, and language is palpable and existing; and it 
Would be hard to say that forty millions of people should be 
Mrtitioned, in order that thirty princes may bo preserved in in- 
4^^dence. If there never was a true German Empire, peiv 
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haps there always should have been oh& Qrpnt that tli^ 
invasion of Schleswig is really an eicpedition for t^itori^ cbh^ 
quest—a manifestation of that spirit by whio^ tiationa stn^gld 
towards a sea-boardj just as plants struggle towards the light-- 
of that spirit which impell^ Bussia so steadily and Surqlv tb 
Couriand and Finnland, yet we do think it still probable^^'llrom 
the known spirit and character of the German pe^le, th^i np 
ideas of general aggression are really at the bottom o^ the 
movements and that the true popular yearning is simply for Such 
a constitution as shall accord with the instincts of race, and 
enable the voice of Germany to be hfard in its full toneSs 
instead of being split into the squealing trebles of thirty pw)- 
vinccs. The German movement is no mimicry of the frantic 
gesticulations of Paris. It originated in a far more scrions, if 
not less enthusiastic, spirit; and if it should be successfully 
developed, the result bids fair to raise the most effective barrien 
conceivable against the outbreaks of French extravagance. 

However enthusiastically the advocates of German nationality 
may have perused the history df the ancient empire, and ribr- 
trayed, by aid of 'their imaginations, an effective unity which 
never existed, yet they have been too sagacious to perpetuate 
one of its institutions which has seldom been found otherwise 
than detrimental, and which has usually been set aside in prac¬ 
tice, however religiously retained in theory. The crowb of the 
Germanic Empire is no longer to be electi^ Yet at the same 
time that hereditary succession is thus proclaimed, it is not ob¬ 
scurely hinted that expediency requires the transfer of the supre¬ 
macy from that family in which it was an heirloom for centuries, 
to some house more competent to preside^ over regenerate Ger¬ 
many. It may bethought, perhaps, beyond the duties of a po¬ 
litical writer, even in tlieir most liberal acceptation, to criticise the 
inclination of a forejgn people, or the qualifications of a foreign 
sovereign, at such a period of their relations as this; but as mb 
name of the King of Prussia has been openly mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with this embryo dignity, and as his conduct and chances 
have been unreservedly discussed, we shall assume a share of the 
common licence in commenting upon the rumoured scheme. In 
the first place, not to mention that the imperial throne is actually 
vacant, or, rather, has yet to be constructed, and, therefore, that 
no parties can very well plead any deposition or damage,—we 
conceive that no person conversant with German history would 
attempt to deny, that a change of succession at any crisis of the 
fortunes of the empire is inost entirely in accordance with ttic 
ancient spirit of the constitution. The very purpose of the 
elective privilege, in its most obvious acceptation and exerdae, 
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Vraito Beoure^the most efioettve chief for the senrioe of the emu- 
phre»'‘and the elections were repeatedly decided by these avowed 
ootiiideratione*, The daims of Austria itself mr^nate in an 
application of these identical* prkidplcB^ for Eodolf of Hapsburg 
couH never have mounted the imperial thron* but in virtue of 
oonsidexationa which would* now o^n it to the King of Prussia. 
Even the requisitions which were seivt to Napoleon at the time 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, were made to wear an air of 
plausibility and patriotism by reference to ^ese undoubted in¬ 
stitutions ; and, indeed, it is more riian probable, that any war¬ 
rior-monarch of Napoleon’s character would actuallythavo been 
chosen emperor of medissval Germany. But if the true insti¬ 
tutions of the Holy Roman Empire are to be revived with any 
traces of £delity, it will be quite impossible to gainsay the pre¬ 
tensions oftPru^ia to her turn in the succession. Considering, 
indeed, her enormous accessions of power, her effective rivalry of 
Austria, her representation of nearly all the maritime and com¬ 
mercial interests of Germany, apd her position as chief of the 
Protestant states, it scftrooly possible to doubt that, if the 
fabric bad not fallen to pieces, the Im|)erial crown would some 
day have found its way to the House of Brandenburgh,—the 
only great family of the empire, indeed, in which, at some 
pSriod ct other, it has not rested for a time. We cannot, it ia 
true, profess any extraordinary sympathy for the ambition of a 
nation which hqp berti forced np to a precocious altitude by such 
a ptocessas that employed by Prussia. Neither do we take upon 
ours^ves to scrutinise the candour or the consistency of the policy 
really entertained by the king. But this we say, without fear of 
oont^idtion, that if Frederick William IV. shoUM step forward 
in Bober earnestness, at the suggestions of his own reason, and 
in life oonsciousness of his own power, to take the lead of the 
German people at a momentous crisis of tl^eir destinies, and if 
the German people should elect him as the fittest founder of a 
new imperial house to restore the tranquillity, and establish the 
renown of thB empire, such proceedings, both of people and 
prince, would be most precisely true to the spirit i)f the old 
Germanic constitution, and would be well warranted (if the will 
of a free people needs such warrant) by abundant precedents 
fitmi old German history. Indeed we hardly see how the 
revival of the Germanic Empire, if such is the design really 
entertained, could be more signally characterised, or presented 
more historical fidelity, than by the election of an emperor 
some new house to retrieve the credit of the state. 

''But th&most important question of all remains beliind — the 
plfi^cabillty of this gigantic scheme? We have hitherto argued the 
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case without mjr oondderation of this very matoifal both * 
because such a plan cmablod us to speak with g^pater ocmnaeteA^- 
ness and pers^ouitj, and because .the intaUigsniQa which dl^ 
reaches-us show^ that the bcheme will at least'^ot io tl^ 
ground without ao'mo^ resolute experiment ' ButiJoolqng at 
factS} how is G-enUai^y to become aow what she hever saoaJpdefl 
in becoming yetP If the inqlsdimenttto national unity wmph * 
merly existed nowcMst no longer, or if some pretiously usAnHxWB 
power has been dexelofed which can enable them to be suc*» 
mounted, then of course the* enterprise may be looked upon as 

? 05sible. dBut are either of these conditions re^ly fuijSUedP 
t appearavone of the strongest aiguments against the practAu^ 
bility of German unity, that no destruction of any such unky 
can be traced to conyulsions or violence, but that tbendivirions 
of the nation, almost as they exist at presentlywpie formed 
gradually and ins^sibly as if by the natural operation of 
Cfjl causes. There is no proof that the people of the souer^ 
states were detained in isolation against their natural bia^ by, 
the craft, or despotism of their reapedtiv^ sovereigns#, On the 
contrary, the work of separation in Germany seems to, have 
proceeded as naturally as the work of consolidation in other 
countries; nor did any success attend the edbrts of Charles V. 
directed towards some such a consummation as that now piujocted! , 
The uniem of Germany cannot, in odr view of the circumstances) 
be represented as the revival of any scarcely extinct traditions^ 
or as implying the mcovefy of any position unhappily lost and 
regretted. The people are to be led not to sometlung old, but 
to somethiug new. If the empire to be'established werebpothing 
but the empire flf 1805, the revolution would be as natural as 
any revolution in the Place de la Concorde; but if our de¬ 
ductions are correct, nothing can be farther from the truth th^ 
sucR an assumption as this. In 1805 the states were sovereign) 
and the emperor a nullity; but by the proposed constitution the 
states will become counties, and the emperor will wield a power 
greater than that of the American president*# W^are at a loss 
to discover the model peripd of history by which Germany is to 
be now regenerated. In one dissertation, reference is specially 
made to the union of Colmar, as indicating a time when Gei^ 
many, ' under the dominioh of a powerful king,’ was th# 
dispensing power of Europe. But this 'Scaudinavion union was 
solemnised in 1397, andrif a year were to be selected for ex-^ 
hibiting the imperial constitution in its full nullitj^ for t^ 
purposes in question, it might well be this. One half oi 
Gennany was then arrayed against the other half witljout even 
the pretence of any intervention by a supreme power. The 
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Wcfic^slalis was abscHi in his hereditary 
patf^lHiiy ^ BtdiQmhi 9 » residence which he refused to leave 
•yen fefwe mo^t ^p^ent bi^ineas of the empiro^ alleging, and 
notf ^tbout some teosony that an emperor had no duties to 
pefforib 'after acceptiag the crown. As to any personal or 
offioial capacity for making the Germanic name respected in 
®«Wpe, lie was utterly wifliout a shadow of eitlier, and Vitliin 
‘A feW months wns di*agged disgracefully frotn a public stew and 
imposed. What an etijperor was fifty years afterwards wc have 
ftlfieady seen in the example of F'raderick 
* It juust be remembered, too, that in proportion as national 
traditions liave become obscure, provincial traditions Lave be¬ 
come palpable and vivid* Even if a Prussian can be taught 
that he is a German, he will surely not readily forget that he 
is a Prua^n too. The states, if not as (4d as the empire in 
their several sovereignties, are old enough to have each a history 
of its own; and they are now confirmed iu titular dignities and 
independence universally recognised. Tlie old subordinate titles, 
perpetuating a traditional svhjcction, have disappeared. It was 
thodght an anomalous and iiieoinprehenhible circumstance in 
former timfia that the Elector of Boliemia should be a king; 
hut now those of Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wirtemberg 
Hre equally supreme, and other princely houses of the empire 
arc proportionately ad\anced. Each step in thit. direction as a 
step leading straight away from unity. What too is to be done 
with that imperium in imperio, the Austrian empire ? Is there 
any example on record of such a temtorial and dynastic fusion 
as this.whole project mnst involve, excepting as the result of 
a conquest? Admitting, moreover, that something in such 
tunes as the present is likely to be deducted from the weight 
hitherto allowed to the individual inclinatioiib of roydlty, and 
that noJBavaria or Wirtemberg w ill be now permitted, ill in 
1815, tS'plead the prepossessions of a court against the voice of 
a people, yet is not the ‘nationality* of Germany clearly 
divisible still,by tiopular classifications? IIow are such countries 
as Austria and Prussia, which liavc p^^lJcd each no inglorious or 
inconsiderable part in the annals of the world, to surrender that 
individuality which they must surely feel as strongly as Eng¬ 
land or France? Are tho states of Gcniiauy, in the present 
century, capable of any more ready amalgamation or fusion than 
the nations of Christendom ? or is a Germanic Empire a much 
less IJtopian design than that attractive vision of a permanent 
£(uropean congress ? They have, it is true, a common language, 
a poram^n descent, and similar institutions; but they ha\ c dif- 
iei^eni traditions, dififerent recollections, different names, different 
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colours, and hereditary enmiti^Sk Has the oC Vfai^h 

and Spain been more historically oonspieodci* wa .that of 
Prussia and Austria ? The reception givea V aoutdbera 
many to the firat proposition of Prussian saprenuuy; iinpU^ aa 
much jealousy and suspicion os would be ezciUtd by th^^Dorona*' 
tion of a new Bourbon at Madrid. ^ 

Again; a spirit unknown, at least in any such 8tc«^hgth|ii 
past ages, is now in full operation, — that of commert^ * 
tion. It is even asserted by some austere censors, tha^ tiljli 
whole movement haft been based upon commercial speculatioiMH ' 
and that the clamour for unity may be translated into a ooml^idv 
sory demand for the accession of certain outstanding parties to 
the tenns of the Zolloerein. Without, however, accepting suah 
allegations as these, we can already discover that the pretensigns 
of the imperial and central power to a superintendence over all 
the customs are exciting great opposition in the maritiffle states 
and one of the most eminent statesmen of Germany, not unfa* 
vourable to the impcrialscheme, has declared for his own country, 
Hanover, that ho docs not see how this particular interfor* * 
ence onn well bo carried out. Neither will it be said, we think, 
that the peculiar element of ancient discord, religiouB diisenV 
is less psdpably present in Germany at this moment than in the 
days of the Thirty Years’ War. How is the intense Catholic 
cism of Munich or Vienna to be reconciled with the somethiim 
far below Protestantism which is supplied by the didactic sobools 
of the north ? We must not linger upon this point, but we 
leave those best conversant with German neology to conjee- •* 
turo what may be the state church or creed, or what ihe duties 
of a minister of public worship, in an empire which will induda 
the cities of Vienna, Prague, Ileidelberg, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

It will be as well to recollect that such considerations* as 
these may have hitherto been without their due weight, not only 
from being, as yet, indistinctly contemplated, but also fh)m the 
paramount importance which was attadied to the project of 
unity as being the only measure which would infallibly seonro 
the long promised boon of free local institutions. But now that 
the successful course of private revolution has placed not only 
the desired constitutions, but something consi^rably beyond, 
within reach of the respective populations, it may, perhaps, bo 
questioned whether the independent states will be so eager 
forego their individuality. Omitting the refractory dispositions 
of certain second-rate powers, and taking the case only of the two 
hugest, Austria and Prussia, it hardly seems possible thatlerins 
of union can be devised which should be acceptable to both. 
Austria has already made a very natural declaration, that she 
VOL. Lxxxvnr. xo. OLxxvir. u 
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will hold herself bound by no such decision of the German par¬ 
liament as shall interfere with her sovereign nghts in her own 
peculiar > Ai^d. it is .presumed that the accession of 

Prussia depends entirely upon a condition to which Bavaria and 
the southern states are resolutely opposed—her own promotion 
to:the supremacy. And yet/if these two states, or if Austria 
alone, should stand aloof, the new empire will be little more 
than another Confederation of the Bhine, with less purpose or 
prospect. That the centralisation of the imperial resources in 
a single chief, and the hereditary descent of this dignity, are 
conditions indispensable even to the plausibility of the scheme, 
we readily allow, but a moment’s reflection will show how enor- 
mnusly such cohditions augment even the complications and 
diflSculties*which were found scarcely surmountable in 1815. 

Another question of incalculable importance is involved in 
the disposition or distribution of the non-Germanic countries 
appertaining to certain states of the present Confederation. 
While we write, a proclamation lias been issued by the German 
parliament, penned by Dahlmann, the professor of history, who 
has been so instrumental a [icrsonagc in the whole movement, 
which appears to conclude that all non-German people inhabiting 
German federal territory, will form part and parcel of the new 
imperial population; and it especially and solemnly guarantees 
them all due facilities for developing their own ‘ nationality.’ 
Nay, some advocates of the projected empire have gone even 
farther, and have thrown out a lure to Denmark, and even to 
Scandinavia eutii*c, by way of extending the im]>erial territory 
to the pole, and making a German lake of the Baltic. Hitherto, 
however, this fusion of nationalities appears to be altogether 
impracticable and premature, whatever success may attend the 
experiment as applied to. Teutonic states. The Sclavonic coun¬ 
tries have peremptorily repelled the overtures made to them; 
and in Posen, as our readers are aware, the two divisions of the 
population have oomc to blows with no ot’ner apparent instigation 
than.the antipathies ■ of race. Bohemia has refused to take act 
or part in the German parliament; and on the Slst of May a 
grand festival of fraternity was to be held by all Sclavonians, 
with no obscure reference to the old proposition of consolidating 
a great Sclavonic empire, which, under the lead of Austria, 
detaohed from her German provinces, or even, perhaps, under 
that of Kussia, might soon eclipse, and possibly overwhelm, its 
Teutonic prototype. As to Scandinavia, the proi)agandists of 
this imperial fraternity have met with no welcome there what¬ 
ever. A great meeting of antiquarians and historians—the 
arbiters, in these days, of national destinies — was held at 
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Christiania last months when it \ra& decided tiuit every German 
north of the Eyder was an intruder and a foe—that the nation'* 
alitj of Norway, as well as of Sweden, was grossly insulted by 
the overtures i^e to Schleswig,—and that it was incumbent 
upon all Scandinavia to share the dangers and sacrifices of the 
struggle. Since that time, deeds have shown how seriously 
these words were spoken, and the Germans are either recrossing 
the Eyder, or are at war with a coalition of the north. 

We have now said enough, we trust, to place our readers in 
possession of some materials for comprehending the extraor¬ 
dinary cause now at issue on the Continent, in which agitur pars 
tertia mundi. Of our prophecies we must be sparing, not only 
because our limits are already reached, but because we cannot 
prejudge the acts of a parliament wliich is but ju&t*as8cmblcd. 
Unfortunately, this supreme deliberative body appears liable to 
the same interruptions of popular violence which have been 
directed against the states-assemblies, and Frankfort is scarcely 
more secure or tranquil than Paris or Berlin. But as regards 
the character and bearing of the vast project itself, considered, 
as its originators would have it considered, by the light of 
history, we cannot think their case is provTsd. We know of no 
such Germanic Empire as that wliich they would now create. 
We can discover no such German unity as that to which they 
are now aspiring. They take nothing from history but names. 
However grand, or reasonable, or laudable the project may l>e, 
the constitution which it would form is as clearly new and 
untried as that which is presently to rise under the constructive 
hands of a French coimnittcc. And, in addition to the disad¬ 
vantages of novelty which must be thus entailed, it is impossible 
to deny that the course of events has rendered the Germanic 
states even less susceptible of any such effectual fusion than they 
might possibly have been .at some period of the ancient Empire. 


Ntu CL XX be pMhhed hi Ociot*er, 
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Aut. I. — 1. Essays on some vnseftled Questions of Political 
Economy, By John Stuaut Mill. Loudon: 1844. 

2. Principles of Political Economy f with some of their Applieaiiofis 
to Social Philosophy, By John Stuakt Mill. 2 vola. 
London: 1848. 


UITINGS by the same author,'and on nearly the same sub¬ 
jects, could not well be considered sepaAtely, and nothing 
of Mr. Mill’s ought to pass unreviewed. We include therefore 
these two works in one article, though each of them well deserves ^ 
a distinct notice. ♦ 

The first wdrk contains five essays, ‘On National Inler- 
‘ change; ’ ‘.On the Influence of Consumption upon Production; * 

‘ On the words Productive and Unproductive; ’ ‘ On Pioflta 
‘ and Interest; ’ and ‘ On the Definition of Politicjil Economy 
‘ and the Method of Investigation proper to it,’ ^ * 

The first four relate to subjects which are also considiwed ift ' 
the Principles, and treat them in the same manner, though at 
rather greater length. We shall consider them thcrcfiire,^ far 
as our limits allow us to do so, wlien we reach the corresponding 
chapters of the greater treatise. But r# cannot thus deal with 
the fifth essay, that on the definition of Political Economy and 
on the Method of Investigation proper to it The two works 
which we are considering contain perhaps no other portion of 
equal scientific importance, and it remarkable that the Treatise 

does not expressly refer to it. It adopts one part of the essay 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVIir. X 
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and disregards another, but docs not state the grounds of its 
agreement or of its difference. 

Believing as wc do that an accurate conception of the subjects 
treated in the essay, and decided opinions as to its epneluaions, 
will be useful both to the student and to the professor of Po¬ 
litical Economy, we shall consider'them at some length. 

Mr. Mill begins by repeating some of the ordinary definitions 
of Political l^conomy — such as that it is ‘ the science Avliich 
^ teaches in what manner a nation may be made rich ’ — or that 
‘ it is to the state what domestic economy is to the family.’ 

To these definitions he objects that they confound the 
essentially distinct, though closely connected, ideas of Scimire and 
Art. 

* These two ideas,’ he adds, ^ differ from one another as the under¬ 
standing differs from the will, or as the indicative mood in grammar 
differs from the imperative. The one deals in facts, the other in 
precepts. Science is a collection of irntlis ; art, a body of rules, or 
directions for conduct. The language of Science is, Tliis is, or This 
is not; This docs, or docs not ha])pen. Tiie language of Art is, Do 
this} Avoid that. Science takes cognizance of a phenomenon, and 
endeavours to discover its law ; art proposes to it'self an end, and 
looks out for means to effect it. 

‘ Rules, therefore, for making a nation increase in wealth, arc not 
a science, but they are the results of science^ Political Economy 
does not of itself instruct how to make a nation rich; but whoever 
would be qualified to judge of tlic means of making a nation rich, 
must first be a political economist’* 

With all this wc agree; but the exposition is, we think, 
defective in not stating the grounds for treating Political 
Economy rather aa a science than as an art There is no 
difficulty in allotting to it, when considered as ajx art, a definite 
field. It might be defined as * Tlic art which points out the 

* institutions and habits most conducive to the production and 

* ficcnmulation of wealth;’ or, if the teacher choose to take a 
wider view, as * The art which points out the institutions and 

* hl^Us most conducive to that production, accumulation, and 
‘ distribution of wealth which is most favourable to the happiness 

* of mankind; ’ and in fact one or the other of these definitions 
has in gdtieral been adopted, c^rcssly or impliedly, by those 
who have professed to ^cat of Political Economy. Thus Sir 
James Steuart, the earliest of our systematic writers, says that 

* the object of Political Economy is to secure a fund of siib- 

* sistence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every circumstance 


• Essays, p. 124. 
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* which may render it precarious, to provide every thing neccs- 

* sary for supplying the wants of the society, and to employ the 
^ inhabitants in such a manner as to make their several interests 
‘ lead them to supply one another with their reciprocal wants.’♦ 
This agrees with the first of pur proposed definitions. 

Among the contemporaries of Steuart were the French 
economists, or, as they have lately been called, the Physiocrats, 
forming the school founded by Quesnay. Their works contain 
treatises on Political Economy according to our second pro¬ 
posed definition, that is to say, < on the institutions and habits 
‘ most conducive to that production, accumulation, and distribu- 
® tion of wealth which is most favourable to the happiness of 
^ mankind;’ but they contain much more. Quesnay and his fol¬ 
lowers lived in a country subject to political institutions, of 
which many were mischievous, more were imperfect, and all 
were unsettled. The principal defects of the existing system 
appeared to theni to arise from ignorance of the laws which 
regulate the production and distribution of wealth. They had 
discovered that the real wealth of a country,—that is to say, the 
amount of the means possessed by its inhabitants for the ob¬ 
taining pleasure and preventing pain, — was best prompted by 
allowing to eveiy man, as far as possible, liberty to employ hint- 
self in the manner which he thought best, and by securing to 
him the enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, and of his pro¬ 
vidence. They believed themselves also to have discovered that 
agriculture is the original and princif)al source of all wealth, 
and is the only source of net revenue, that is to say, of a surplus 
beyond the expense which is the condition of all production. 
As the result of these principles, they proposed to substitute 
for the innumerable taxes on importatio.n, on exportation, on 
transit, on production, on sale, on consumption, and on the 
person of man, which then formed the fiscal system of France, 
a single tax on the rent of land, So far their precepts were 
founded on Political Economy. But when they proi> 08 cd the 
separation of legislative and judicial functions, and r€;quired the 
whole legislative power to reside in an absolute hereditai^ 
monarch, they drew their premises from other branches of 
political science. From this remark, however, we must ejmept 
Turgot; and it is remarkable that the only man amon^ the 
disciples of Quesnay who was actually practising Pdlitical 
Economy os an art, is the only one who treated its pnnciples as * 
a science. His ' Kefiexions sur la Formation ct la Distribudon 

* des Kichesses,’ published inl771, isa purely scientific treatise. 


* Book i., Introduction. 
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It contains not a' word of precept; and might have been written 
by an ascetic who believed wealth to be an evil. 

We now come to Adam Smith, the founder of Modern 
Political Economy, whether it be treated as a science or as nn 
art. He considered it as an art. ‘ Political Economy,’ he says 
in the introduction to the Fourth Hook, 'proposes two distinct 

* objects : first to provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for 
‘ the people, or, n^ore properly to enable them to provide such a 

* revenue or subsistence for themselves; and, secondly, to supply 
‘ the state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the 

* public service. It proposes to enrich both the people and the 

* sovereign.’ The principal purpose of his work was to show the 
erroncousness of the means by which ])olitical economists had 
hitherto proposed to attain those two great objects. And in the 
existing state of knowledge, this could be dohe only by proving 
that many of them mistook the nature of wealth, and all of them 
the laws according to which it is produced and distributed. The 
scientific portion of his work, therefore, is merely an introduction 
to that which is practical. Of the five books.into which the 
work is divided, it occupies only the first and second. The 
third is an historical sketch of the progress of opulence. The 
fourth, the longest of the whole work, considers the direct in¬ 
terferences by which governments have attempted to lead or 

. force flieir subjects to become rich; and proposes to show that 
every system of preference or restraint retards instead of pro¬ 
moting its object. The fifth book, which points out the means 
by which the duties of the sovereign may best be performed, 
and the necessary public revenue provided, is in fact a treatise 
on the art of government. It treats of the subsidiary arts of 
war, of jurisprudence, and of educiition. It considers the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of religious endowments, and even 
the details of the opposed systems of patronage and popular 
election, and of equality and inequality of benefices. It also 
discusses at great length the inodes and effects of taxation, and 
of public loans; and concludes by an elaborate plan for diminish¬ 
ing the taxation of Great Britain, by requiring all the British 
dependencies, of which Ireland and North America then formed 
par^to contribute directly to the Imperial treasury. 

We have often been tempted to wish that Adam Smith had 
published his fifth book as a separate treatise, with an appro- 

' priate title; though, no doubt, that course also would have had 
its disadvantages. It is by far the most amusing and the easiest 
portion of the Wealth of Nations, and must have attracted 
many readers whom tlie abstractions of the first and second 
books, if they had formed a separate work, would have repelled. 
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On the other hand, the including by sb great an authonty in 
one ti*entise and under one name many subjects belonging to 
different arts, has certainly contributed to the indistinct views ns 
to the nature and subjects of Politicd Economy which appear 
still to prevail. 

The English writers who have succeeded Adam Smith have 
generally set out by defining Political Economy as a scienceand 
proceeded to treat it as an art. Thus Mr. McCulloch suites as 
the proper subjects of Political Economy, ‘ the laws which regu- 
^ late the production, accumulation, distribution, and cousiunp- 
‘ tion of the articles or products jK)ssessing exchangeable value.’ 
Political Economy, then, is a science. But he goes on to say 
that ^ the object of Political Economy is to point out the means 
* by which the industry of man may be rendered most produo- 
‘ tivc of wealth, the circumstances most favourable to its ac- 
‘ cumulation, and the mode in which it may be most advan- 
‘ tngeously consumed.’ So Refined, Political Economy is an 
art, Mr, Eicardo is, however, an exception. Ilia great work 
is little lefts scientific than that of Turgot. His abstinence from 
precept, and even from illustrations drawn from known laefs ^ 
and transactions, is the more remarkable, as the subject of his 
treatise is Distribution, the most practical branch of Political 
Economy; and Taxation, the most practical branch of Distri¬ 
bution. ’ 

The modern economists of France, Germany, Sjmin, Italy, 
and America, so far as we are acquainted with their works, all 
treat Political Economy as an art. Many of them, indeed, 
comj)lain of what they call the abstractions of the English 
school; and others accuse it of naiTow views and of ati exclusive 
attention to wealth, — criticisms which must arise from an 
opinion that Political Economy is a branch of the Art of Go¬ 
vernment, and that its business is to influence the conduct of a 
Btatcsiuan rather than to extend the knowledge of a philosopher. 

It appears from this hasty sketch, that in assuming that 
Political Economy ought to be treated not as an art but ns a 
science, Mr. Mill lias assumed a proposition requiring proof, 
and ojiposed by a great weight,of authority. Distinct, hov^er, 
from the arts of which wealth is principally or exclusive* iho 
subject matter, it is necessarily the subject matter of a science. 
And we arc not unwilling to give to that science the name of 
Political Economy. What we venture to object,—or ratliei*, 
for that word is too strong,—to remark, in Mr. Mill’s Essay 
i« that he has assumed that in the absence of explanation, tho 
words Political Economy properly signify that science. They 
may be so used, aud we arc inclined to think it better that 
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they ehoiild be so used^ but up to the present time the prac¬ 
tice has been the other way. 

Having decided that Political Economy is a science, Mr. Mill 
inquires further as to its peculiar 8eld, which he finds to be 

* the laws which regulate the production and distribution of 

* wealth.* He then proposes a question which must have oc¬ 
curred to every reflecting Economist; namely, what are the 
limits which prevent his inquiries from being co-extensive with 
the whole body of sciences and arts which relate to j)roduction ?— 

‘ If,* he says, * the laws of the production of all objects, or even of 
all material objects, wliich arc useful and agreeable to mankind, 

• were comprised in Political Economy, it would be difficult to say 
where the science would end ; at the least, all, or nearly all, physical 
knowledge would be included in it. The laws of the production of 
manufactured articles involve the whole of chemistry and tl>e whole 
of mechanics. The laws of the production of the wealth which is 
extracted from the bowels of the earth, cannot be set forth without 
taking in a large part of geology. 

‘ When a dclinition so manifestly surpasses in extent what it pro¬ 
fesses to deflne, wc must suppose that it is not meant to he interpreted 
' literally, though the limitations with which it is to be understood are 
not stated. 

‘ Perhap.s it will bo said, that Political Economy is conversant with 
such only of the laws of the production of wealth as are api»iicablc to all 
kinds of wealth ; tliose winch relate to the details of particular trades 
or employments forming the subject of ^ther, and totally distinct, 
sciences. 

‘If, however, thcro were no more in the distinction between 
Political Economy and Physical Science tlmn this, the distinction, we 
may venture to' affirm, would never have been made. No similar 
division exists in any otb<5r department of knowledge. Wc do not 
break up zoology or mineralogy into two parts; one treating of tlic 
properties common to all animals, or to all minerals; another con¬ 
versant with the properties peculiar to each particular species of 
animals or minerals. The reason is obvious: there is no distinction 
in kind between the general laws of animal or of mineral nature and 
the peculiar properties of particular species.* * 

The importance of this question cannot easily be exaggerated: 
Trhil#]t remained unsolved there could be no clear ideas as to 
the province of the science. And its difficulty may be estimated 
from its not having been solved till now. Mr. Mill’s solution is 
this: — 

‘ In all the intercourse of man with nature, wlietlier we consider him 
as acting uponcit, or as receiving impressions from it, tlie effect 
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phenomenon depends upon eanses of two kinds; the properties oif tho 
ol)ject .acting, and those of the ol)ject acted upon. Everything whioll 
can possibly .happen iii which man and external things ai'e jointly 
concerned, results from tho joint operation of a law or laws of matter, 
and a law or laws of the human mind. Thus the production of com 
by human labour is the result of a law of mind and of many laws of 
matter. The laws of matter are those properties of the soil and of 
vegetable life which canse the seed to germinate in the ground, and 
those propei*ties of the human body which render food necessary to 
its support* The law of mind is, that man desires to possess sub-* 
sistence, and consequently wills the necessary means of procuring it. 

‘ Laws of mind, and laws of matter, are so dissimilar in their nature, 
that it would bo contrary to all principles of rational aiTangoinent to 
inix them up as part of the same study. In all scientific methods, 
therefore, tliey are placed apart. Any compound effect or phenomenon 
which depends both on the properties of matter and on those of mind 
may thus become the subject of two completely distinct sciences, or 
branches of science ; one treating of the phenomenon in so far as it 
depends upon the laws of matter only; the other treating of it in so 
far as it depends upon the laws of mind. 

‘ The pliysical sciences are those which treat of the laws of matter, 
and of all complex phenomena, in so far as dependent upon the laws 
of matter. Tlic mental or moral sciences are those which treat of 
the laws of mind, and of all complex phenomena, in so fur as 
dependent upon the laws of mind. 

‘ Many tlicreforc of the physical sciences may be treated of without 
any reference to mind, and as if the mind existed as a recij>i»;nt of 
knowltidgc only, not as a cause producing effects. But there arci no 
phenomena which depend exchiaively upon the laws of mind ; even 
the phenomena of the mind itself being partially dependent upon the 
physiological laws of tlie body. All the mental sciences, tlicreforc, 
not excepting the pure science of mind, must take accopnt of a great 
variety of physical truths ; and (as physical science is commonly and 
very properly studied first) may be said to presuppose them, taking 
up the complex idienoincna where physical science leaves them. 

‘ Now this, it will be found, is a precise statement of the relation 
ill wlii(di Political Economy stands to the various sciences which arc 
tributary to the arts of production. 

‘ Tlie laws of the production of the objects which constitute wealth, 
are the subject matter both of Political Economy and of almost all 
the physical sciences. Such, however, of those laws as are purely 
laws of matter belong to physical science, and that cxcTtlsively. 
Such of them as ai’e laws of the human mind, and no others, belong 
to Political Economy, which finally suras up the result of both 
combined.^* 

The justice of these views, we think, is obvious: and though 
'they are now for the first time formally stated, an indistinct per- 
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ception of tibem must 1)6 general^ since they are generally acted 
0 X 1 . The Political Economist does not attempt to state the me¬ 
chanical and chemical laws which enable the steam engine to per¬ 
form its miracles. He passes them by as laws of matter; but he 
explains as fully as his- knowledge will allow the motives which 
induce the mechanist to erect the steam engine and the labourer 
to work it: and these are laws of mind. He.leaves to the 
geologist to explain the laws of matter which occ<asion the 
formation of coal; to the chemist, to distinguish its component 
elements; to the engineer, to state the means by which it is 
extracted; and to the teachers of many hundred different arts, to 
point out the uses to which it may be applied. What he reserves 
to himself, is to explain the laws of mind under which the owner 
of the soil allows his pastures to be laid waste, and the minerals 
which they cover to be abstracted; under which the capitalist 
employs in sinking shafts, and piercing galleries, funds which 
might be devoted to his own immediate enjoyment; under which 
the miner encounters the toils and the dangers of his hazardous 
and laborious occupation; and the laws, also laws of mind, 
which decide in what proportions the produce or the value of 
the produce is divided between the three classes by whose con¬ 
currence it has been obtained. When he uses as lus premises, 
as he often must do, facts supplied by physical science, he does 
not attempt to account for them. * He is satisfied with stating 
their existence. If he has to prove it, he looks for his ])rooft 
BO far as he can in the human mind. Thus Sir Edward West 
proved that additioniil labour cannot be applied to an indefinite 
amount to a given extent of land, by showing, on the principles 
of human najture, that if it were otherwise, no land except that 
which is most fertile and best situated Avould be cultivated. All 
the technical terms, therefore, of Political Economy represent 
either purely mental ideas, such as, demand, utility, value and 
abstinence, or objects which, though some of them may be 
material, are considered by the Political Economist so far ouly 
as they are the results or the causes of certain affections of the 
human mind,—such as wealth, capital, rent, wages, and profits. 

‘From the above considerations,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘the following 
definition of Political Economy seems to come out. The science 
wliich treats of the production and distribution of wealth, so far 
as they depend on the laws of human nature.* ‘ For popular use,* 
he adds, ‘this is sufficient, but it still falls short of complete accuracy. 
Political Economy does not treat of the production and distribution 
of wealth'in all states of mankind, but only in the social state; nor 
80 far as they depend upon the laws of human nature, but only so 
far as they depend u]>on a certain portion of those laws. It is 
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concerned with man solely as d being who desires to possess wealtb; 
and who is capable of judging of the comparative efficacy of means 
for obtaining that end. It predicts only such of the phenomena of 
the social state as take place in consequence of the pursuit* of wealth. 
It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive $ 
except those which may he regarded as perpetually antagonizing 
principles to the desire of wealth; namely, aversion to labour, and 
desire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgencies. These it 
takes, to a certain extent, into its calculations; because these do not 
merely, like other desires, occasionally conflict with the pursuit of 
wealth, buf accompany it always as a drag, or impediment, and are 
therefore inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it. It reasons, 
and as we contend, must necessarily reason, from assumptions, not 
from facts. It is built upon hypotheses, strictly analogous to those 
which, under tl^e name of definitions, are the foundation of the other 
abstract sciences. Geometry presupposes an arbitrary definition of 
a line, ** that winch has length but not breadth.” Just in the same 
manner does Political Economy presuppose an arbitrary definition of 
man, as a being who invariably docs that by which ho may obtain 
the greatest amount of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, with 
the smallest quantity of labour and physical self-denial, with wliich 
they can be obtained ill the easting state of knowledge. It is truo 
that this definition of man is not formally prefixed to any work on 
Political Economy, as the definition of a line is prefixed to Euclid^ 
Elements; and in proportion as by being so prefixed it would ho 
less in danger of being forgotten, wc may see ground for regret that 
this is not done. It is proper that what is assumed in every par¬ 
ticular case, should once for all he brought before the mind in its 
full extent, by being somewhere formally stated as a general maxim. 
Now, no one who is conversant with systematic treatises on Political 
Economy will question that, whenever a political economist has 
shown tliat, by acting in a particular manner, a labourer may 
obviously obtain higher wages, a capitalist larger profits, or a landlord 
higher rent; he concludes, as*a matter of course, that they will 
certainly act in tliat manner. Political Economy, thereiui'c, reasons 
from assumed premises — from premises wliich might be totally 
without foundation in fact, and which arc not jiretendcd to be uni¬ 
versally in accordance with it. The conclusions of Political Economy, 
consequently, like those of Geometry, are only true, as tlic 
is, in the abstract; that is, they arc only true under 
suppositions, in which none hut general causes—causes coini^on to 
tlie whole class ^of cases under consideration — are taken into thu 
account.* * 

Among the WTiters wdio appear to have taken this view of 
Political Economy, the most remarkable is Mr. Eicardo. His 
treatment of it, indeed, is more abstract than that proposed by 
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Mr. Mill. He adds to Mr. Mill’s hypothesis other assninptions 
equally nrbitrary. And he draws dl his illustrations not from 
real life, but from hypothetical cases. Out of these materials 
he has framed a theory as to the distribution of wealth possess¬ 
ing almost mathematical precision. 

But neither the reasoning of Mr. Mill nor the example of 
Mr. Eicardo induce us to treat Folitical Economy as a hypo¬ 
thetical science. Wo do not think it necessary, and, if un¬ 
necessary, we do not think it desirable. It appears to us that 
if we substitute for Mr. Mill’s hypothesis that wealth'land costly 
enjoyment are the only objects of human desire, the statement 
that they are universal and constant objects of desire, that they 
are desired by all men and at all times,—we shall have laid an 
equally firm foundation for our subsequent reasonings, and have 
put a truth in the place of an arbitrary assumption. Wc shall 
not, it is true, from the fact that by acting in a particular 
manner a labourer may obviously obtain higher wages, a c&r 
pitalist larger profits, or a landlord higher^ent, be able to infer 
the further fact that they will certainly act in that manner, but 
we shall be able to infer that they will do so in the absence of 
disturbing causes. And if wc arc able, as will frequently be 
the case, to state the cases in which those causes may be ex¬ 
pected to exist, and the force with which they are likely to 
operate, we shall have removed all objections to the positive as 
opposed to the hypothetical treatment of the science. 

We have said that the hypothetical treatment of the science 
if unnecessary is undesirable. It appears, to us to be open to 
tlirco great objections. 

In the first place it is obviously unattractive. No one listens 
to an exposition of what might *bc the state of things under 
given but unreal conditions, with the 'same interest with which 
he hears a statement of what is actually taking place. 

In the second place, a writer who starts from arbitrarily as¬ 
sumed premises is in danger of forgetting from time to time 
tlieir unsubstantial foundation, and of arguing as if they were 
true. This has been the source of much error in Eicardo. 
He assumed tlic lands of every country to be of different degrees 
of fertility, and I’ent to be the value of the differtjncc between 
the fertility of the best and of the worst land in cultivation. 
The remainder of the produce be divided into profit and wages. 
He assumed that wages naturally amount to neither more or 
less than the amount of commodities necessary to maintain the 
labourer and his family in health and strength. He assumed 
that in the progress of i)opulation and wealth agricultural labour 
beco^pcs less and less proportionally productive. And he in- 
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ferrcd that the shore of the produce of land.takeii; by the land^ 
lord and by the labourer must constantly increase, and the share 
taken by the capitalist diminish. 

This was a logical inference, and would consequently have 
been true in fact, if the assumed premises had been true. The 
fact is, howeyer, that almost every one of them is iiilse. Zt is 
not true that rent arises in consequence of the difference be^ 
tween the fertility of the different qualities of land in culti» 
vation — it might exist if the whole territory of a country Wore 
of uniform quality. It is not true that the labourer always 
receives precisely the necessaries, or even what custom leads him 
to consider as the necessaries, of life. In civilised countries 
he almost always receives much more; in barbarous countries 
he sometimes obtains less. It is not true that ns wealth and 
population adtance agricultural labour bccoirea less and less 
proportionally productive. The corn now raised with the 
greatest labour in England is raised with less Labour than that 
which was raised with the least labour 300 years ago, or than 
that which is now raised with the least labour in Poland. It is 
not true that the share Cf the produce taken by the capitalist 
is least in the richest countries. Those, on the contniry, are the 
countries in which its whole amount is generally greatest. 

Mr. Hicardo, however, certainly was justified hi reasoning 
from assumed premises, provided he was always aware and 
always kept in mind that they were assumed. This, however, 
he seems somctimes'not to know, and sometimes to forget. Thus 
he states as an actual fact, that in an improving country the 
difficulty of obtaining raw produce constantly increases. He 
states as a real fact, that a tax on wages falls not on the labourer 
but on the capitalist. He affirms that tithes occasion a propor¬ 
tionate increase in the price of corn and a pniportionate increase 
of Avagos, and therefore arc a tax on the cajiitalist, not on the 
landlord:—propositions, both of which depend on an assumed 
fixed amount of wages. 

A third objection to reasoning on hypothesis is its liability to 
error, cither from illogical inference or from the omission of 
some condition necessarily incident to the supposed case. 
When a writer takes his premises from observation or from 
consciousness, and infers from them what he supposes to be real 
facts, if he have committed any grave error it generally leails 
him to some startling conclusion. He is thus Avarned of the 
probable existence of an unfounded premise or of an illogical 
inference, and, if he be wise, tries back until he has detected his 
mistake. But the strangeness of the results of an hypotliesis 
gives no warning. We expect them to differ from Avhat yc ob- 
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serve; and lose therefore this incidental means of testing the 
correctness of our reasonings. 

Gur objection to hypothetical premises, when used as the 
foundation of the science, does not of course extend to hypo¬ 
thetical examples, used merely as illustrations. Such intellectual 
diagnuns, on the contrary, not only make abstract reasonings 
more easily intelligible, — they often expose their errors. Con¬ 
clusions, which appeared to be correct, while the vague terms 
of capital, labour, profit, or demand were used, are often found 
to be erroneous when an hypothetical example embodies these 
abstractions, and endeavours to show the moral and physical 
processes through which the supposed result would be obtained. 
The absence of such illustrations is one of the great defects of 
Adam Smith: though perhaf^s this very defect contributea to 
the popularity of his work. Such illustrations, however useful, 
always give an appearance of stiifness and pedantry. The careless 
reader neglects them; and the real student is annoyed at having 
to learn the dramatis personre of an imaginary case. But if 
Adam Smith had used them, he would probably have avoided some 
errors, and have preserved his successors from many more. 
His example in this and in some other respects introduced a 
loose popular mode of treating Political Economy, which has 
mainly retarded its progress. 

The four years which passed between the publication of the 
Essays and of the Principles seem to have somewhat modified 
Mr. Mill’s views. In tlie Essays Political Economy is aii 
hypothetical science: in the Principles it is a positive art. 

The Principles are an attempt to point out the institutions 
which are most favourable to the production and preservation of 
wealth, and to its distribution in the manner most conducive to 
the happiness of mankind. The premises made use of in so 
vast an inquiiy must be draAvn from many different sciences. 
And in general, the teacher of an art does not attempt to 
tetich the sciences on which it is founded. He assumes his 
scientific principles as established, and refers to them as well 
known. The teacher of the art of Medicine merely alludes to 
the facts which constitute the sciences of Anatomy and Chemistry. 
The teacher of lihetoric assumes that his pupil is acquainted 
with the science of Logic, and with that of Granimar. Many of 
the sciences and of the arts which are subservient to the ai’t of 
Political Economy, as taught by Mr. Mill, are thus treated by 
him. He states, for instance, that protection from domestic or 
foreign violence, or fmud, is essential to any considerable pro¬ 
duction and accumulation of wealth. And he considers the 
means by which the expense of providing that protection may 
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be best supported. But he does not inquire what are the 
necessary legid and mlHtary institutions. He leaves these to bo 
pointed out by the arts of war and of civil and penal juris- 
prudence, and by tlie sciences on which those arts depend. And 
if the science, as distinguished from the art, of Political Economy 
were in an advanced stikte, if its outline were clearly made out, 
and generally recognised, its nomenclature fixed, and its prin¬ 
ciples generally made the subject of elementary instruction, it is 
probable tliat Mr. Mill would haye treated it as he has treated 
the other sciences Avhose conclusions are adopted by him as 
premises. But it is scarcely necessary to state how far the science 
of Political Economy now is from the state in which its principles 
could be merely alluded to as well known truths. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that we are still far from the boundary of 
what is to be known, and further still from any general agreement 
ns to what is known. Mr, Mill, therefore, though writing on 
Political Economy principally as an art, is forced to prefix or to 
interweave among hia precepts his own views of it as a science,, 
and thus to add to the practical portion of his work, a scientific 
portion of considerable length. 

Within the narrow limits of an article we can of course give 
only a very meagre and inadequate account of either portion. 
And we shall be forced to leave the greater part of each 
unnoticed, not because we undervalue the importance of the 
subjects, or the powers of the writer, but simply from want of 
room. We console ourselves by the hope of being able, indeed 
of being forced, hereafter to recur to much of wliat wc now pass 
over. The number of social questions which Mr, Mill has 
discussed is very great. Many of them, perhaps most of them, 
it will be our duty from time to time to consider, and no one 
will write on any subject which has been treated of by Air. Afili, 
W'ithout adverting to his arguments and opinions. 

The work is divided into five books: — 1, On Praduction. 
2 . On Distribution. 3. On Exchange. 4. On the Influenco 
of the Progress of Society on Production and Distribution. 
5. On the Influence of Government. 

Mr, Mill divides the instruments of production into three. 
Labour, Natural Agents, and Capital. In this classification ho 
has followed the French and the English economuits, though he 
has varied the u&ual momenclaturc by substituting the expres¬ 
sion, natural agents, for that of land. This deviation from tho 
nomenclature of Quesnay and of Adam Smith was first made 
by J. B. Say; and certainly if the instruments, of which land is 
one, are to be retained as a sepamte genus, it is an improvement. 
It is not, like the word land, obviously inadequate. Of tlic 
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Germans with whose writings we are acquainted, Storch and 
Bau follow the usual classification and nomenclature. Her¬ 
mann, one of the most independent and most acute of modern 
economists, reduces the instruments of production to two, — 
Arheitskmft, which may be translated the faculty of labouring, 
and Capital. Land and all other natural agents he includes 
under the genus Capital. Now, both in confining to two genera 
the instruments of production, and in objecting to labour as the 
name of one of them, we are inclined to follow the example of 
Hermann rather than that of Mr. Mill, Our reasons for doing 
so are these. - ^ 

First with respect to the term Labour. That word, as well 
as its corresponding terms, Arbeit, travail, and lavoro, all signify, 
not a thing but an act. They are gerunds of the verbs to labour, 
orbeitek, travailler, and lavorate. But what we want is a term to 
express, not the act performed^ by the labourer, but the instru¬ 
ments which he Uses, These are his powers of body and mind ; 

class for which the more manageable German languagt?' offers 
tlie word Arbeitskroft, but for which in English we cannot find 
a more concise expression. This, however, is a question of 
nomenclature merely. Without altering the existing classifica- 
tioh,,„we would merely designate by the words ‘ the mental and 
* bodily powers of man,’ the class of instruments which Mr. Mill 
deengnates by the word Labour. 

The question whether land and the other instruments spon¬ 
taneously afforded by nature can more conveniently be included 
in the genus capital, or made to constitute a separate genus 
is one of more importance. The Physiocrats and Adam Smith 
seem to have been induced to treat land, which they used as a 
general term for ail the instruments supplied by nature, as a 
separate genus; in consequence of their perceiving (or thinking 
that they perceived) that it afforded a revenue differing in kind 
from that afforded by the employment of capital or of the human 
faculties. Ncillier wages nor profits, they said, can be obtained 
without some sacrifice. Capital can be acquir^ and pri'served 
only by saving and economy; to employ it is troublesome, to 
lend it is daingerous. Labour is fatiguing, it interferes with 
mnueement, and in many trades it injures the health. Wages 
and profi^t .thbj^Ofore, they said, are the creation {and the painful 
creation) bf mafi. Rent is the bounty of nature. The landlords 
reap where they have never sowed; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; they merely open their laps to receive what she throws 
into them. Profit and wages, they said, have a maximum and a 
minimum; sink them'too low, and the capitalist will not keep up 
his capital, or the labourer will die of want: raise them too 
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high, and the rapid accumulation of capital will eink profits^ or 
the increase of population will lower wages. .Kent has n^her: 
a maximum nor a minimum. The landlord receives whatever 
the competition of those who wish to use his land forces them to 
offer to him. As it is all pure gsun he does not reject the 
smallest rent if ho cauiget no more, and he ask^ the hirgest 
which the/ can afford to give. 

To a considerable extent this is true; but neitij^er Adam 
Smith nor the Physiocrats seem .to have been fully aware that 
the greater pwt of what we call rent, is merely profit on 
the capital <y(Qployed in fitting the land for use. Still less 
did they pefomv^ that the remainder is the gift, not of nature 
but of mo7iopolff f not of abundance, but of scarcity; and exists 
whenever any instrument of production, not universally acces¬ 
sible, is employed; and shows itself, indeed, in profits and in wages 
whenever the one or the other rips above the general average. 
To give ,to all such extra profit, and extra‘^wages the name of 
rent, wuold, however, be an inconvenient dc[>arture from ordi¬ 
nary language. Most persons would be puzzled if they were 
told tliat when Jenny Lind receives 200/. for a pight’s per¬ 
formance, 10^. of it are the wages of her labour, 30«. fhh 

profit on her acquired capital of knowledge and skill, aud the • 
remaining 198/. a rent derived from those extraordipary powers 
of which nature has given her a monopoly. And yet this 
would be a favourable case for such a nomenclature; since it 
is one in which the causes of the exti’aordinury remuneration are 
obvious. In the great majority of cases in which w^es or 
profits ris^ beyond the average, the causes are imperceptible, even 
to the persons who gain by them. They are the compound 
operation of imaoy ob|pure peculiarities. Tact iu obtaining 
good customers or employers, and avoiding bad ones; favoumbio 
opportunities caught or neglected, or never presented; the conduct 
of frieQds> and of enemies, and of rivals, and of supporters t— 
these and many other causes to which, becausewe know them 
only by their effects, wc give the name of chance, appprtion the 
whole aggregate of wages and profits between the millions of 
producers in a great country. 

. It is often d^cult to distinguish profit from wages. But to 
add n third soux^pc of reveime, to which a portiop. of ^ what is 
usually called profit or wages is to be attributed^ appekrs to ua 
an unnecessary complication. But tbe great objection to the 
treating land as a separate instrument of production, is the 
difficulty of frammg ^y definition of capital from which kmd 
can with propriety be excluded. Among 4he most important 
rules of cl^sification, one is that th^^ifferent classes be separated 
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hj teal differencea; naathet ibat ^losa differ^M be capable of 
being ascertained.- Noirjt is <UflScnlkto perceiTe apf real dif&r- 
etiCQ the polders wiucP the hat^ reqUimed fh>m 

the Eiea the adjoining suppifed to theni by nature; 

b^woen a nyoT i^urally navi^ble and <?pa which has been 
made so by ; between a river rendered havigs^ble by art and 
on artificial canal; batweep a ftonal and a moi^anusM road; 
between p. ro^ ^and the earth-works a ^railway, or between 
tho^ earih-wdrks and i£o rails or the llngines. And if there 
be a real differonep between the first and the lut lipj^s the 
chain,,where is tha line between them to be 
* O'^'these grounds^ we think that the most ^asit^Kfcnj;; nOmen- 
emttre*and classification of the instruntents of production^ is to 
divide thftn into only two genera; and to designate the pne by 
the term of the mental and bodily faculties of man, and the other, 
comprising every thing exccpi^man, by that of 

Botkin the Essays and in the 'Treatise Mr. Mill adopt^ Adam 
Smithh division of Libour into ])roductivc and nnproduct^. In 
theE^yehelcrms productive the labour which tends to augment 
or keep* uj) permanent sources of enjoyment, unproductive that 
ijliich^^employed for the purpose of directly affording enjoy- 
•tnent. A nddle-iyoker, for instance, is producti^S, a fiddler 
uzi!protM(;Aiv^ In the Treatise he limits the cpitliCT productive 
to tie which directly or indirectly produces utilities 

embo^dd in material objects. This definition excludes what tho 
former admitted, labour employed in conferring jicrmanent benefit 
unconnected with the increase of material products — such as 
the la%unef a teacher or of a physician. It nearly a|p*ecs )vith 
thatof Adam Smith, who designates ns unproductive all laboitr 
* which does not fix and realise itself in ^omc particular subject 
'or vendible commodity, which ksts for some time at least after 
‘that labour is past.’* Mr. Mill, however, (in tltl Essays at 
Ieast,)incl4le8 among productive ljiboiu*er8 those wl» Indirectly 
contribute to the increase of material products; those, for instance, 
who tel^ others how to produce or jirotcct them while te>dncing 
—classes wfaipm Adam Smith expi'cssly terms unpro^o^vc. 

We are inclined to think that the nomenclature ntost con¬ 
venient and most conformable to usage is to term productive all 
labour which produces an cxchangfablc result; ^ labour, in 
shoil^ which is paid for, — whether the result be permanent or 
evanescent. No English gentleman could live without a servant: 
no Frenchman could be happy without a theatre. It seems 
absurd to call unproductive the labour which it indispensable to 
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comfort or to enjoyment. The eendeieB tit a servatit are like the 
water in a nyer, transitory but perp^naUy jen^ed: and Bf' 
consider the Bhino as one ohject,'thDugH the ^ters whiobdt 
is composed are never for a second'the same, io we may ooastdef 
the convenience afforded by a footman as one result, tne product 
of hla exertions during the whole period of'his engagement. 

The distinction, however, between productive and unproductive 
labour is not really important. ' Mr. Mill makes'lv) fii^her uao 
of it. Adam Smith indeed seems at one time to have proposed 
to make it one of the foundations of the science. 

* Whateverjt he says, ‘be the actual state of'the'dexterity 
‘ and judgment with which labour is applied, the abundance pV 
^ scanHnesa of the annual supi)ly must depend upon tlie propor- 
' tion between the number of tliosc who are annually employed 
‘ in useful labour, and those who are not. Productive hands are 
‘ employed by caiiital, unproductive by revenue. The propor- 
* tion therefore between capital and revenue, regulates the pro- 
‘ portion between industry and idleness.’* 

Ue seems herb to have made the strange logical blunder of 
thinking that because all idle persons are unproductive, all uvpr 
produclivc persons are idle: — quite forgetting that he had 
classed among the unproductive, the labourers who in a civUised 
community arc the most hardly tasked. If there are any toils 
peculiarly exhausting, they are tht)bc which must be tln^ergone 
by the leaders, the teachers, and the protectors of the 2 >ooplo. If 
there arc any labourers peculiarly prone to an intemperance in 
exertion injurious to both body and mind, they are those who fi*el 
the stimultis and the responsibility of having to provide for the 
instruction and the security of the community. Admii Smitlfs 
excellent sense, liowevcr, prevented these errors from leading 
him to any further mistiikcs. In his hands, as in those of 
Mr, Mill, the distinction between i)roductive and unproductive 
labour remains pnicticnlly barren. 

Mr. Mill lias scarcely given a formal definition of Capital. 
He first rudely sketches it as ‘a stock previously accumulated 
‘ from the })rodiictH of former labour.’f These words distinguish 
it (we tliiiik inconveniently) from the pi*oductivc agents sup¬ 
plied by nature, but not frdni revenue, or, in Adam Smith’s 
words, from tlie stock reserved for immediat® consumption. A 
taubsequent sentence, however, siq)plies tliis differentia: — 

‘ What capital does for production is to afibrd the shelter, pro¬ 
tection, tools and materials which thp work requires, and to feed and 

• See Introduction, and Hook ii, chap. iii. ^ 
f IMiiciples, vol. 5. p. G7. 
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otherwise n^aintain the Ijahourers during its progress. These are the 
-serrIceA which present labour requires from past, and trom the pro¬ 
duce of past labour. Whatever things are destined for this use—des. 
tined to supply productive labour wi^ these previous pre-requisites— 
arb capital. 

‘To familiarise ourselves with the conception, let us consider 
what is done with the capital invested in any of the branches of 
business which compose the productive industry of a country. A 
manufacturer, for example, has one part of his capital in the form of 
building;^ fitted and destined for canyiug on bis branch of manu' 
future. Another part he has in the form of machinery. A third 
consists, if he be a spinner, of raw cotton, flax, or wo^; if a weaver, 
of flaxen, woollen, silk, or cotton thread ; and the like, according to 
the nature of the manufacture. Food and clothing, for his operatives, 
it is not the custom of the present age that lu; should directly provide; 
and few capitalists, except the producers of food or clothing, have 
any portion worth mentioning of tlicir capital in that shape. Instead 
of this, each capitalist has money, which he pays to his workpeople, 
and. 80 enables them to supply themselves; he has also flnisbed goods 
in hisL warehouses, by tlie sale of which he obtains more money, to 
employ in the same manner, ns well as to replenish his'stock of 
materials, and to replace his buildings and machinery when worn out. 
His money and finished goods, however, are not wholly capital, for 
he does not wholly devote them to these purposes: he employs a 
part of the one, and of the proceeds of the other, in supplying his 
personal consumption and that of his family, or in hiring grooms and 
valets, or in maintaining hunters and liounds, or in educating his 
children, or in paying taxes, or in charity. What then is his 
capital? Precisely that part of his possessions, whatever it be, 
which he designs to employ in carrying on fresh production. It is 
of no consequence that a part, or even the whole of it, is in a form 
in which it cannot directly supply the wants of labourers.** 

Ko term in economical language has been used in so many 
different senses as the word Capital: and there is no subject in 
the whole range of the science of Political Economy on which 
eminent writers have differed so widely. Among the questions 
whicli it has occasioned, there are many of great interest, W’hicli 
Mr, Mill has left not merely undecided hut unnoticed. One.of 
these is whether knowledge and skill are or are not to be called, 
capital. They are wealth, and wealth of the highest value: they 
arc instruments of production, and most eflBcicnt ones. On the 
other hand, they are qualities of man, and if human knowledge 
and skill are capital, why not human health and strength ? Why 
not all the faculties, physical, moral, and intellectual, which fit 
man for production ? In short, why not man himself ? 

Allied to this question is another, on which, also, l^Ir. Mill ex- 
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presses no opinion: Is the good-will of a shop, is a manufacturing 
process protected by secrecy or by patent, is th^ copyright of ^ 
book, capital ? 

On other vexatce questioncs Mr. Mill does express an opinion, 
but without alluding to them as matters of controversy. One 
uf these is, whether finished goods capable only of unproductive 
consumption, such as lace or jewellery, are capital while ha the 
lianda of the manufacturer or dealer. They are excluded from 
capital by llicardo, by James Mill, and by McCulloch, but in¬ 
cluded by Adam Smith, and by the greater part of the foreign 
econoinists. Mr. Mill considers as CJipitol only that portion of 
them by the sale of which the capitalist obtains money to be 
employed productively. Wc think this distinction inconvenient, 
and agree with Adam Smith in considering the whole stock of 
finished commodities in the shops of Kegeiit Street as capital; 
w'hatcver be the use which the shopkeepers intend to niako of 
the produce of the sale. And our reason is, that the exposure 
of commodities lor sale by a dealer, is in fact a productive use ' 
of them. They have a higher value in the sliop than any where 
else; if they had not, the shopkeeper would have no profit.f 
What he buys from the manufacturer for 90Z. he sells perhaps 
for 100/. And if the jiurchiiser were the next day, or the next 
minute, to attempt to resell his purchase, he probably would not 
get for it more tlian 70/. or 80/. Nor is this confined to new 
commodities. The second-hand clothes, in the Monmouth Street 
shops and cellars, arc more valuable than they were when the 
old clothcsman purchased them, or than they will be in the 
hands of those to whom he will sell them. The reason is obvious, 
(ioods in a shop arc exposed for sale in the place and in the 
quantities which suit the convenience of the purchaser. He is 
saved the expense of finding out the original maker or importer; 
and he has the opportunity of choosing from a various stock. 
These advantages give to the goods in a shop their peculiar value; 
a value, us we have already remarked, higher than that wliich they 
possessed before they entered the shop, and higher than that 
which they will possess as soon as they quit the shop; they are 
therefore stock employed productively, or, to use a shorter ex¬ 
pression, Capital. 

Another question which Mr. Mill decides without expressly 
raising it, is whether commodities, of consumption so slow 
that they are practically indestructible, except by violence, are 
therefore to be called capital, in whosever hands they may¬ 
be. Such arc precious stones, coins, and marbles. We have 
statues 2000 years old, as perfect as when they left the 
sculptor’s workshoj), and there is no reason to suppose thi.t 
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they will be deteriorated 2000 years hence. Many continental 
economists, among whom are the eminent names of J. B. Say, 
Ghtnilh, and Hermann, consider them, and indeed all commodities 
of slow consumption, ns capital And unquestionably they 
perform many of the offices of capital If a lady who has boon 
accustomed to spend 1001 a year in hiring a set of diamonds, 
buys that set from her jeweller for lOOOl, she makes an invest¬ 
ment which gives her 10 per cent per annum. The diamonds 
were part of the jeweller’s capital while exposed in his shop. 
They continued to be part of his capital when on the person of 
Ihe lady while she merely hired them. They will become 
capital a^ln if she resells them to him; do they, then, cease 
to be capital while they are the lady’s property? wciare inclined 
to think that they do; though the question involves points of 
great nicety. 

We have not space to examine the corollaries which Mr. Mill 
infers from his conception of capital With most of them wc 
fully agree: But one of them, that it is more advantJ^eous to 
the labouring classes that a consumer should himself employ, them 
to make what he wants, than purchase it ready made—that it is 
better for them, for instance, that lie should himself superintend 
the building of a house, and pay them for it as the building goes 
on, than order one from a builder and pay for it when finished, 
— appears to us to be erroneous: though wc have not space to 
expose what we think the fallacy; and only allude to it, lest we 
should be supposed to acquiesce in it. We proceed to a more 
popular subject; Mr. Mill’s views as to the distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital 

That Adam Smith’s division of capital into fixed-and circula¬ 
ting is based on a real and important distinction, may be inferred 
from the currency which those words have obtained. Every 
manufacturer, however little he may knoAv of Adam Smith, talks 
of his own fixed and of his own circulating capital. But though 
these terms have passed into general use, the meaning affixed to 
them is not always the same, or indeed always precise. Accord¬ 
ing to Adam Smith, fixed capital is that which gives a profit 
while retained, circulating that which gives a profit by being 
parted with. The consequence is that the one is retained for as 
long, the other for as short, a time^ possible. A cotton-spinncr, 
if he could, would keep his machinery all his life; but he would be 
glad to work up his cotton and sell the produce once a fortnight, 
or, if possible, once a day. The distinctions here indicated are, 
no doubt, important: But we are inclined to think that the 
permanence or transitoriness of possession mainly governs the 
nneoientific world in terming any given article of capital, fixed 
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or circulating. The coals used by the cotton-spinner are, accord¬ 
ing to Adam Smith’s division, fixed capital* The spinner does 
not part with them: ho uses them exactly as he uses the steam 
engine which they feed—for the purpose of producing an cftect, 
and uses them, too, as slowly as he can. But as he purchases 
them only as he wants them, and seldom retains them for more 
than a few weeks or days, they would in ordinary language be 
colled circulating capital. Even Adam Smith appears to have 
been misled by the rapid consumption of some kinds of capitaL 
‘ The maintenance,’ he says, ‘ of a farmer’s working cattle is b 
‘ circulating capital, since the profit is made by parting with it. 

* His seed is a fixed capital: though it goes backwards and for- 

* wards from .the ground and the granary, it never changes 

* masters, and therefore does not properly circulate.’ Now the 
oats with which a farmer feeds his horses obviously change 
madters as little as the oats which he puts into the ground. Each, 
to use his own expressions, ‘yields a revenue or profit without 
‘ changing masters, and therefore may properly be called a fixed 
‘ capital.* 

We proceed to ^ve Mr. Mill’s definitions: — 

‘Of the capital engaged in the production of any commodity, there 
is a part-which, after being once used, exists no longer as capital; is 
no longer capable of rendering service to production. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, is the portion of capital which consists of materials. I'hc 
tallow and alkali of which soap is made, once used in the manufacture 
arc destroyed as alkali and tallow; and cannot be employed any further 
in tlie soap manufacture, although, in their altered condition as soap, 
they are capable of being used as a material or an instrument in oilier 
branches of manufacture. In the same division must be placed the 
portion of capital which is paid as the wages, or consumed as the 
subsistence, of labourers. That part of the capital of a cotton-spinner 
which he pays away to his workpeople, once so paid exists no longer 
as his capital, or as a cotton-spinner’s capital; such portion of it as 
the workmen consume, no longer exists as capital at all: even if they 
save any part, it exists not as the same but as a fresh capital, the 
result of a second act of accumulation. Capital which in this manner 
fulfils the whole of its office in the production in wliich it is engaged, 
by a single use, is called circulating capital. 

‘Another large portion of capital consists in instruments of pro¬ 
duction of a more or less permanent character; which produce tlicir 
effect not by being parted with, but by being kept; and tlic efficacy 
of which is not exhausted by a single use. To this belong buildings, 
machinery, and all or most things known by the name of implements 
or tools. The durability of some of these is considerable, and their 
function as productive instruments is prolonged through many repe¬ 
titions of the productive operation. In this class must likewise be 
included capit^ sunk (as the expression is) in permanent improve- 
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xocnts of Iftnd. So also the capital expended, once for nil, in the com* 
mencement of an undertaking, to prepare the way for subsequent 
operations; the expense of opening a mine, for example; of cutting 
canals, of making roads or docks. Other examples might be added, 
but these are sufficient. Capital which exists in any of these durable 
shapes, and the return to which is spread over a period of corre¬ 
sponding duration, is called fixed capital. ’ * 

Our objection to this nomenclature is, that it rests on differences 
which exist only in degi*ee. The gunpowder employed by a miner 
is, according to Mr. Mill, circulating capital. It fulfils the whole 
of its ofiice by a single use ; bA his pickaxe is fixed capital, its 
functiott^eing prolonged through many repetitions. The quick¬ 
silver employed in extracting silver from the ore, was formerly 
destroyed in its first use: means have now been found to save 
and re-employ a portion of it: it may serve perhaps five times 
before it is finally dissipated; is this improvement sufficient to 
convert it from circulating into fixed capital ? If its lasting for 
5 times does not make it fixed capital, would 10 times do, or 
100, or 1000 ? Would • the pickaxe remain fixed capital if it 
^generally broke in the course of its first day, or its first weet of 
service ? 

We are inclined to think that the best nomenclature would be 
to divide the brute or inanimate requisites for production into 
two classes; materials and instruments. To express by the word 
materials all the things which after having undergone the change 
implied in production, are themselves matter of exchange ; and 
by the word instruments, the tilings wliich are employed in pro¬ 
ducing that change, but do not themselves become part of the 
exchangeable result: And that the best definition of circulating 
capital, is to confine it to materials — and the best definition of 
fixed capital is to confine it to instruments. 

In fact, though these definitions differ from Adam Smith’s in 
form, they agree with them in substance. ‘ The things which 
‘ are the matter of exchange,’ and ‘ the things which yield a 
‘ profit only by being parted with,’ are the same. Nor is there 
much difference between our expression, ‘ the things which are 

* employed in production, but do not themselves become part of 

* the exchangeable result,’ and Adam Smith’s, ‘ the things 

* which yield a profit without changing masters or circulating 

* fiirtbcr.’ We think,indeed our explanation rather clearer than 
Adam Smith’s, or we should not have ventured to depart from 
his; and we prefer it to Mr. Mill’s, because his two classes arc 
not separated by any real demarcation. 


* Vol. i. pp. 107—108. 
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We now pass over without comment, because we have not 
room for comment, three chapters on the causes which increase 
or diminish the efficiency of productive agents; and ])roceed to 
the still more important discussion of the laws of the increase of 
labour, of capital, and of land. 

‘ The increase of production,* says Mr. Milh ‘ depends on the 
properties of these elements. It is the result of the increase cither 
of tlie elements themselves, or of their productiveness. The law of 
the increase of production must be a consequence of the laws of these 
elements: the limits to the increase of production must be the limits, 
whatever they are, set by those laws.** 

The. increase of labour is the increase of populatic^"; and the 
capacity of population to increase is indefinite. So is tlio 
capacity of capital, using that word according to Mr. Mill’s defi¬ 
nition, which excludes the agents supplied by nature, unassisted 
by man — agents to which he gives the general name of land. 
If there be human beings capable of work, and food to feed 
them, they may always be employed productively. But the 
increase of capital is retarded by an obstacle wbicb does not 
exist in the case of population. The augmentation of capital 
is painful. It can l>e effected only by abstaining from im¬ 
mediate enjoyment. We obey our instincts in promoting tlie 
one ; wc resist them in promoting the other. The desire, iu>w- 
ever, of immediate jdeasurc, though an obstacle to the increase 
of capital, is one which can be overcome in every state of 
society; for even savages save, or the race would expire; and 
in the advance of society it yields more and more easily to the 
desire of accumulation. If there be therefore any insupcniblc 
limitation to the increase of production, 

‘It must turn,* says Mr. Mill, ‘upon the jwoperties of tli(3 only 
element wliicli is inherently and in itself limited in quantity. It 
must depend on the properties of land.’f 

‘ After a certain, and not very advanced stage in the progress of 
agriculture ; as soon, in fact, as men have applied themselves to 
cultivation with any energy, and have brought to it any tolerable 
tools; from that time it is the law of production from the land, that 
in any given state of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing 
the labour, the produce is not increased in an equal degree; doubling 
the labour docs not double the produce; or, to express the same thing 
in other words, every increase of produce is obtained by a more than 
proportional increase in the application of labour to the land.*| 

Mr. Mill admits that this law of diminishing return in pro- 
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portion to the increased application of labour and capital to the 
land, is opposed by an antagonist principle^ the progress of 
civilisation. *1 use,’ he says, Uhis general and somewhat 
‘ vague expression, because the things to be included arc so 
‘ various, that hardly any term of a more restricted ^significa- 
* tion would comprise them all.* 

Among them, however, he enumerates, as entitled to the 
chief place, the progress of agricultural knowledge, skill and 
invention, improved means of communication, the increased 
^ffidency of manufacturing industry, and improvements in 
government and in education. The result is, that the social 
state is a a(^te of warfare l)etwecn these opposing principles. 

< Whether, at the present or any other time, the produce of industry, 
proportionally to the labour employed, is increasing or diminishing, 
and the average condition of the people improving or deteriorating, 
depends upon whether population is advancing faster than improve¬ 
ment, or improvement than population. After a degree of density 
has been attained, sufficient to allow the principal benefits of com¬ 
bination of labour, all further increase tends in itself to mischief. 

‘ If the growth of human power over nature is suspended or 
slackened, and population does not slacken its increase; if, with only 
the existing command over natural agencies, those agencies are called 
upon for an increased produce; that greater produce will not be 
afforded to the increased population, without either demanding on 
the average a greater effort Irom each, or on the avei*age reducing 
each to a smaller ration out of the aggregate produce. 

^As a mutter of fact, at some periods the [irogress of population 
has been the most rapid of the two; at others that of improvement. 
In England during a long interval preceding the French revolution, 
population increased slowly; but the progress of improvement, at 
least in agriculture, would seem to have been still slower; since, 
although nothing occurred to lower the value of the precious metals, 
the price of com rose considerably, and England, from an exporting, 
became an importing country. This evidence, however, is not quite 
conclusive, inasmuch os the extraordinary number of abundant seasons 
during the first half of the century not continuing during the last, 
was a cause of increased price in the latter period, extrinsic to the 
ordinary progress of society. Whether during the same period 
improvements in manufactures, or diminished cost of imported com- 
m(^ities, made ameuds for the diminished productiveness of labour 
on the land, is uncertain. But ever. since the great mechanical in¬ 
ventions of Watt, Arkwright, and their contemporaries, the return 
to labour has probably increased as fust as the population ; and would 
even have outstripped it, if that very augmentation of return had not 
called forth an additional portion of the inherent power of multiplica¬ 
tion in the human species. During the fifteen or twenty years last 
elapsed, so rapid has been the extension of improved processes of 
agriculture, that even the land yields a greater produce in proportion 
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to the labour employed; the average price of corn is decidedly low^r, 
and the country more nearly feeds its own-population without foreign 
aid than it did in 1828. But though improvement may, during a 
certain space of time, keep up with, or even surpaas,' the actual 
increase of population, it assuredly never comes up to the rate of 
increase* of which population is capable; and nothing could have 
prevented a general deterioration in the condition of the human race 
were it not that population has, in fact, been restrained. Had it 
been restrained still more, and the same improvements taken place, 
there would have been a larger dividend than there now is, for the 
nation, or the species at large. The new ground wrung from nature 
by the improvezuent would not have been all used up in the support 
of mere numbers. Though the gross produce would not have been 
so great, there would have been a greater produce per head of the 
population.** 

We do not think tliat land is quite fairly treated by Mr. Mill, 
or indeed by any economist of the Ricardo School. It is jlistin- 
guished from all other instruments of production by two pecu¬ 
liarities. The first is, that it is capable of giving, and to a very 
great extent, an increased quantity of produce to the meroosed 
appliciition of labour. Of no other instrument can this bo said. 
No labour can work up a pound of raw cotton into more than a 
pound of manufactured cotton. The value of the manufactured 
product may be increased, but not its quantity. But on the 
same acre of land, and with the same bushel of seed, by iqiply- 
ing more and more labour, a return may be obtained of three 
bushels of corn, or of ten, or of twenty, or of forty, Whc% wo 
state that in any given state of agricultural skill, every increase 
of produce is obtained by a more than proportional incrcjiac of 
labour, we ought to recollect that it is only from land that in¬ 
crease of labour acting on the same materials obtains any in¬ 
crease of produce at all. Quantity can be increased only by 
generation; and it is only as an agriculturalist that man can 
obtain the aid of generative processes. In other euiploj'monts 
he merely effects a mechanical or chemical or c^omraercitd 
change which alters the qualities, and may apparently diminish, 
but cannot increase, the quantity of the substances on which 
he operates. In agriculture he is assisted by the generative 
powers of nature. She enables him to convert a bag of seed 
com into a harvest; a couple of domestic auimak into a fiock or 
a herd. Mr. Mill f calls the opinion that nature Icmds more 
assistance to human endeavours in agriculture, than in manu¬ 
factures, a conceit. It is founded, he says, on a confusion of 
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ideas. Certainly the frronnd on which the Physiocrats main¬ 
tained it—the rent afforded by land—was insufficient. It is 
true, no doubt, that land affords a rent not because it is pecu¬ 
liarly productive, but because being productive, it is limited and 
appropriated. But though the rciison assigned was inconclusive, 
the conclusion drawn by the Physiocrats was true, though not 
to the extent to which they carried it. 

The powera of land, however, though indefinite, for we 
are far yet from their limits, are not infinite. Up to a point 
which probably differs with every quality of soil, and every 
dfegrec of human skill, increased labour may produce a propor¬ 
tional, or more than })roportional increase of return. Mr. Mill 
supposes, and with truth, that this point has not yet been reached 
generally in England. In particular cases without doubt it is 
often reached, and passed. The pleasure farm of many a gentle¬ 
man, and some fields of many a farm in a sterile district, are 
cultivated at a cost not remunerative, with our present know¬ 
ledge. But it is obvious, that there is a point at which additional 
labour employed on the same land, even though directed by 
perfect skill, must cease to be proportionally productive. On a 
good soil in the climate of England, and with the present 
English skill, one man can with a year’s labour raise from 20 
acres about 600 bushels of wheat. Two men, however, could 
not raise 1200 bushels. We may easily conceive, however, an 
increase of skill which would enable them to do so- But it is 
highly improbable that any skill would enable 20 men to raise 
12,000; still more improbable that 200 men could raise 
120,000; and it may be said to be absolutely impossible that 
20,000 could raise 12,000,000 of bushels: they would have 
scarcely room to stand on the ground. 

But it is not fair to call this limitation the niggardliness of 
nature. Nature, as we have already slated, is really far more 
bountiful in agriculture than in any other productive process. 
Her bounty, however, is limited by the second of the i>eculiari- 
ties which we have attributed to land, namely, its immobility. 
If, like all other productive instruments and materials, land 
could be transported to the places where it is wanted, wc should 
not, at least in the present state of the population of the world, 
have to complain of its limitation in quantity. There is land 
enough to feed and clothe 10 times, probably 200 times, our pre¬ 
sent numbers. Bul^its immolplity limits the quantity accessible 
to the inhabitants of every district; and as they increase in 
numbers, forces them, unless they arc willing, which few men 
are, to quit their own country, to have recourse to the other 
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peculiarity of land, its power to give to additional labour 
additional returns. 

It is true that the result of this expedient may be unfavour¬ 
able. It is true that ‘an increase in the demand for food, oc- 

* casioned by increased population, will always, unless there is a 
‘ simultaneous improvement in production^ diminish the share 
‘ which, in a fair division, would fall to each individual, and 
‘ that, in that case, the population must either work harder or 

* eat less, or obtain their usual food by sacrificing a part of their 

* other customary comforts,** l^ut we affirm that, in the ab¬ 
sence of some disturbing cause, political rather than economical^ 
such as the desire to create forty shilling freeholders in Ireland, or 
the poo)--law abuses of the south of England, the increased demand 
for food and the increase of population are usually accoin])ani6d, 
or rather preceded, by improvements in ]»rodiiction which occa¬ 
sion the increased quantity to be obtained, not at a greater, not 
merely at the same, but actually at a less projmrtionate cxjjcnee 
of labour. Mr, Mill admits that such has been the case during the 
last twenty years in England. We believe it to have been the 
case in every portion of Euroi>c. Even in Spain, notwithstanding 
her civil wars, even in the Netherlands, notwithstanding the 
previous density of population. The instances of increased 
poverty, the cases in which men have been forced to eat less, or 
obhiin food by sacrificing a part of their other customary com¬ 
forts, have been cases not of the increase but of the diminution 
of population. They are cases like that of Roman Oaul when 
laid waste by barbarians, or of Bohemia after the tliirty years 
war, or of Asia Minor under the oppression of Turkey, or, to 
refer to still more striking examples, of the mined cities of 
Central America, or of the deserted plains which surround tlie 
site of Carthage or of Palmyra, where there has been a waste 
of pe{>ple but a still greater waste of capital and of industry, 
and half-starved savages cat their dates, 

‘ Couclicd among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls, that have survived the names 
Of those that reared them/ 

We now come to Distribution; the portion of Political Eco¬ 
nomy most attractive to a practical teacher; since it depends on 
causes within human control, the laws and customs of society. 
The rules by which it is determined arc always what the opinioua 
and wishes of the community make them; are very different in 
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different ages and countries; and 
mankind so chose. 

We have already mentioned that Mn Mill adheres to the 
usual division of the instruments of production into labour, capital, 
and land; and consequently to the division of the industrial 
community into labourers, capitalists, and landowners, and the 
division of the produce into wages, profits, and rent. 

He has not defined the word Wages: And this is inconve¬ 
nient ; as it is used in three different senses, and it is sometimes 
only by the context that w'e can discover the meaning which he 
afldxes to it. These senses are: 1st. The amount of money earned 
by the labourer in a given time. 2nd. The quantity and quality 
of the commodities earned by the labourer in a given time. 3rd. 
The amount of money, or the quantity and quality of commo¬ 
dities, received by the labourer for doing a given amount of 
work. The first have sometimes been called money wages, the 
second real wages, and the third the price of labour. 

In some passages by wages Mr. Mill means money wages. 
He certainly does so when he says *, that dear or cheap 
food, caused by the variation of the seasons, docs not affect 
wages; for it obviously does affect the quantity or the quality of 
commodities obtained by the labourer; and when he admits f 
that, under certain circumstances, the labourer would be enabled 
with the same wages to command greater comforts than before. 
But when in a passage, which ,we shall quote hereafter, he 
treats high wages and the more ample subsistence and comfort 
of the class of hired labourers as identical, he must mean real 
wages. For it is on his real wages, that is to say, on the 
quantity and quality of the commodities destined to his use, 
not on his money wages, that his subsistence and comfort depend. 
This again is the only sense in which it is true, that, ‘ except 
‘ in a new colony or a country in circumstances equivalent to 

* one, it is impossible that population should increase at its 

* utmost rate without lowering wages.’J For if very j>roduc- 
tive supplies of the precious metals were discovered, it certainly 
is possible that population might increase at its utmost rate for 
an indefinite time, without lowering money wages. In future, 
when we use the word wages without explanation, wc shall 
mean, and shall represent Mr. Mill as meaning, the quantity 
and quality of the commodities earned by the labourer in a 
^ven time. 

In this sense of the word, 


might be still more different if 
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* Wages depend,* says Mr. Mill, ‘ on the proportion between the 
number of the labouring population and the capital or other fupds 
devoted to the purchase of labour; we will say for shortness, the capital. 
If wages are higher at one time or place than another, if the subsist¬ 
ence and comforts of the class of hired labourers are more ample, it is 
and can be for no other reason than because capital bears a greater 
proportion to population. Their condition can be bettered in noway 
but by altering that proportion to their advantage; and every scheme 
for their benefit which does not proceed on this as its foundation: is, 
for all permanent purposes, a delusion. Though capital should for a 
time double itself simultaneously with population, if all this capital 
and population are to find employment on the same land, they cannot, 
without an unexampled succession of agricultural inventiuus, con¬ 
tinue doubling the produce; therefore, if wages did not fall, profi.ta 
must; and when profits fall, increase of capital is slackened. Besides, 
even if wages did not fall, the price of food would, in these circum¬ 
stances, necessarily rise; which is equivalent to a fall of wages. 

‘Except, therefore, in the very peculiar cases which I have just 
noticed, of which the only one of any practical importance is that of 
a new colony, or a country in circumstances equivalent to it; it is 
impossiblo that population should increase at its utmost ratc^ without 
lowering wages. Nor will the fiill be stopped at any point, short of 
that which, either by its physical or its moral operation, checks the 
increase of population. In no old country, therefore, does population 
increase at anything like its utmost rate ; in most, at a very moderate 
rate; in some countries not at all. These facts are only to be accounted 
for in two ways. Either the whole number of births which nature 
admits of, and which happen in some circumstances, do not take place; 
or, if they do, a large portion of those wlio arc born, die. The refcai'd- 
ation of increase results either from mortality or prudence; Irom Mr. 
Malthus’s positive, or from his preventive check : and one or the otlier 
of these must, and docs exist,and very powerfully too, in all old societies. 
Wherever population is not kept down by tlie prudence either of indi¬ 
viduals, or of the state, it is kept down by starvation or disease.** 

Mr. Mill’s treatment of wages has one'defect. Having stated, 
truly, that wages depend on the proportion between the number 
of labourers and the extent of the fund appropriated to their 
use, he considers at great length the causes aflecting the number 
of labourers, but leaves almost unnoticed, at least in this place, 
those affecting the quantity and quality of the fund approj)ri- 
ated to their use. This, however, is a very important and a very 
difficult inquiry. Without attempting to exhaust it, we will give 
a brief indication of some of its principal points. 

The extent of the fund for the maintenance of labour de¬ 
pends, in the first place, on the productiveness of labour in 
the direct or indirect production of the commodities used by 
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the labourer; and, in the second place, on the proportion of 
the number of persons directly or indirectly employed in 
the production of things for the use of labourers to the whole 
number of labouring families. The productiveness given, 
it depends on the proportion. The proportion given, it depends 
on the productiveness. If we suppose two communities each 
containing 100 labouring families, if in each country 75 are 
employed in producing commodities for the whole number, and 
25 work for the benefit of a master, the comparative wages in 
each must depend on the productiveness of labour. If in the 
one a year’s labour of one family produces commodities for 
labourers which we will call four quarters of Wheat, and in the 
other only two quarters, wages will be three quarters in the 
one, and only one quarter and a half in the other. But if in 
each community a year’s labour produces four quarters of wheat, 
but in the one seventy-five are employed for the benefit of the 
whole number, and in the other only fifty, W'agcs will again be 
three in the one and only two in the other. We say directly or 
indirectly employed, becjiuse, in a commercial country, a large 
portion of the commodities used by labourers is obtained indirectly 
by exchange. A Nottingham lacc-makcr docs not directly con¬ 
tribute to the stock of commodities constituting wages, since no 
labouring man uses lace; but be docs indirectly so far as that 
lace is exported in exchange for sugar or tobacco for bis use. 

The causes which promote the productiveness of labour Mr. 
Mill hns discussed fully and satisfactorily in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth chapters of his first book, /They may be summed 
up as consisting of the personal character of the labourer, his 
corporeal, intellectual, and moral qualities,'4lie degree in which 
he is assisted by capital, andjthe degree of freedom with which 
he is allowed to direct his industry. 

The causes which affect the proportion of persons employed 
in producing commodities for the use of labourers to the whole 
number of labouring families, are, as wc have said, omitted by 
him; and yet are eminently entitled to consideration, since a 
very large portion of the labourers of every civilised com¬ 
munity is employed in pro<lucing not for their own use, but for 
others. The purposes to which their labour mfiy be thus diverted 
are three. '' Production for the use of tlie landlords of the coun¬ 
try for the use of the government; ani; for the use of the 
capitalists. In other words, instead of producing what is to bo 
consumed as wages, they may be employed in producing what 
is to be congimied as rent, as taxes, or as profits. 

The first of these employments, how’ever, when not the result 
of a scarcity occasioned by oppressive or fraudulent legislation. 
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does not really diminish the fund distributed as wages. Bent is 
thi^ creation of some appropriated natural agents of extraordinary 
productiveness. The labourers employed by the owners of 
those natural agents draw their subsistence, therefore, not out 
of the common fund, such as it would be if no such natural agent 
existed, but wholly out of the extra fund arising from its exist* 
ence. If with the growth of rent a corresponding population to 
to be employed by it has grown up, it neither increases nor 
diminishes the fund for the maintenance of labourers. If such 
a population has not grown up, rent increases that fund. 

So far as the expense of governing a country is supported by 
taxes laid on its landlords or on its capitalists, the labourers are 
not directly concerned in it. A duty on wine may force a 
landlord or a mercliant to dismiss a footman; but it enables the 
Government to hire a soldier. But a tax imjmscd on the coi^- 
moditics consumed by the labourer, has precisely the same eilcct 
on liiin ns a diminished productiveness of labour: — the tax is 
added to the cost. If a tax of 25 per cent, be laid on porter, 
it is the same as if four men were wanted to make llie porter 
which three could make before : the only difference being that 
the fourth man, instead of being actually employed in making 
])ortcr, is a soldier or a policeman. Porter rises in price; less 
is consumed; fewer persons are employed in making it; uudvtlic 
labour thus set free ‘is taken up by the Govcnmieut. The 
result is the same if the labourer is directly taxed, i\& in the case 
of a polJ-tJix. Expenditure on the part of the Government is 
augmented ; on the part of the labuui’ers it is decreased; ami a 
corresponding change of pi’oduction follows. 

The proportion which the number of labourers employed for 
the benefit of cajilbilists bears to the number of those employed 
for the benefit of labourers — in other words, the proportion of 
j)rofit to wages — depends on two causes. Pirst, on the rate of 
profit for a given period of advance, and secondly on the avcnigo 
]>criod of advance. And these are generally antagonist causes. 
Where capital compared with labourers is scanty the rate of 
profit is generally high, but tlic period of advance short. In 
rich countries the rate is low, but the period Iqng. If in China 
the average rate be thirty per cent. ])er annuiu, and the average 
period of advance one year, a commodity on which 100/. has 
been expended in wages sells for 130/.; and, leaving rent and 
taxation out of the question, of every 130 labourers 100 arc 
employed in producing commodities for the use of the whole 
130, and thirty in producing commodities for the use of capitalists. 
The siune result would follow in England, if the average rate of 
profit ^Yere ten per cent, per annum, and tUe average period of 
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sdTanoe rather lees thsm three years. Ae « oountry ad-vimoeB 
in civiUBatioD) though rate of profit has a teudeu^ to din^ 
uifihi the total amount of profit, and therefore the prOportioii of 
labourers employed to proyide the consumption of oapitalisto to 
those employ^ to provide the consumption of labourSers, is con¬ 
stantly increajdng. !E1r^ in consequence of the increase of 
capital, and secondly, in consequence of the continual prolong¬ 
ation of the period oi its advance. The apparent loss to the 
labouriog classes may be, however, more than counterbalanced, 
first by the increased productiveness which capital gives to 
labour, secondly, by the greater steadiness of employment, and 
thirdly, by the means given to the labourer to berome himse^ a 
ca|fitali8t. And to be so he need not cease to be a labourer. 
A well-furnished residence, a good stock of clothes and linen, 
good tools and a year’s income in a Savings’ Bank, form together 
no inconsiderable capital. And these (in ordinarily good 
seasons) may be accumulated in a few years, by any well con¬ 
ducted family in our manufacturing districts. 

We have been seduced into this long discusrion, partly by its 
mterest, and partly by feeling that it is wanting to Mr. Mill’s 
theory of wages. To that theory we now return. We ended 
by quoting his statement, that wherever population is not kept 
domn by the prudence, either of individu^ or of the state, it is 
kept down by starvation or disease. A proposition from which 
we see no escape. 

Mr. Mill sketches rapidly some of the checks opposed to 
population by the government, in many parts of Europe: he then 
alludes to those whidi the higher and middle classes, aa;id skilled 
artizans, in England impose on themselves; and he ends by 
esqiressing regret as to the state, and fear as to the prospects, of 
our agricultural labourers, —to which it is painful to give our 
concurrence, yet impossible to refuse it: — 

f In the case,’ he says, < of the common agricultural labourer, the 
checks to population may almost be considered as non-existent. If 
the growth of the towns, and of the capital there employed, by which 
the factoiy oj^ratives are maintained at their present average rate 
of wages, notwithstanding their rapid increase, did not also absorb 
a great part of the axmual addition to the rural population, there 
seems no reason, in the present habits of the people, why they should 
not fall into as misentble a condition as the Irish i and if the 
Tnafitrt for our manufactures should, I do not say fall off, but even 
: cease to expand at the rapid rate of the last fifty years, there is no 
certainty that this fate may not be in reserve for us; especially 
considering ho^ much the Irish themsrives contribute to it by 
to this country and un^rbidding its native inhabitants. 
Wathout GHirrying our anticipation forward to such a calamity, the 
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existing condition of the labourers of some of the most exelnsiyeljr 
agricultural counties,—Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Bedford¬ 
shire, Buckinghamshire,—is sufficiently painful to contemplate. The 
labourers of these counties, with large families, and seven or perhaps 
eight shillings for their weekly wages when in full employment, have 
lately become one of the stock objects of popular companion: it is 
time that they had the benefit also of some application of common 
sense. 

< Unhappily, sentimentality rather than common sense is the genius 
that usually presides over the discussion of these subjects; and while 
there is a growing sensitiveness to the hardships of the poor, and a 
ready disposition to admit claims in them upon the good offices of 
other people, there is an all but universal unwillingness to face the 
real difficulty of their position, or advert at all to the conditions 
which nature has made indispensable to the improvement of their 
physical lot. Discussions on the conditionvof the labourers, lamen¬ 
tations over its wretchedness, denunciations of all who are supposed 
to be indifferent to it, projects of one kind or another for improving 
it, were in no country and in no time of the world so rife as at 
present: but there is a tacit agreement to ignore totally the law of 
wages, or to dismiss it in a parenthesis, with such terms as ‘*hard- 

hearted Malthusianism as if it were not a thousand times more 
liardiicarted to tell human beings that they may, than that they 
may not, call into existence swarms of creatures who arc sure to be 
miserable, and most likely to be depraved. 

‘It is not wonderful that the working classes themselves should 
cherish error on this subject. They obey a common propensity, in 
laying the blame of their misfortunes, and the responsibility of 
providing remedies, on any shoulders but thdr own. They must 
be above the average level of humanity if they chose the more 
disagreeable opinion; when nearly all their professed teacliers, both in 
their own and in every other class, either silently reject or noisily 
declaim against it. The true theory of the causes of poverty seems 
to answer nobody’s peculiar purpose. Those who share the growing 
and certainly wclbgrounded discontent, with the place filled and the 
part performed in society by what are called the higher classes, seem 
to think that acknowledging the necessary dependence of wages ou 
population is removing some blame from those classes, and acquitting 
them at the bar of public opinion for doing so little for the people; 
as if anything they could do, either in their present relation to them 
or in any other, could be of permanent use to the people in their 
material interests, unless grounded on a recognition of the facts 
on wliich their condition depends. To this class of opponents, the 
accidents of personal politics have latterly added nearly the whole 
effective literary strength of the party who proclaim thedielves 
conservative of existing social arrangements* Any one with whom 
the cause of the poor is a principle, and not a pretence or a mere 
freak of sensibility, must contemplate with unfeigned bitterness tlio 
conduct, during ten important of a large portion of the Tory 

party, including nearly all its popular organs, who have studiously 
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fpstered the prejudices and indamed the passions of the democracy^ 
on the points on which democratic opinion is most liable to be 
dangerously wrong, for the paltiy advantage of turning into a handle 
of popular declamation against their Whig rivals, an enactment most 
salutary in principle, in which their own party had concurred, but 
of which those rivals were almost accidentally the nominal authors.’* 

Mr. Mill tlien considers the popular remedies for insufficient 
wages, such as public works, ^owancc, and allotments — and 
dismisses them with merited contempt. 

^ No remedies,’ he says truly, ^ for low wages have the smallest 
chance of being efficacious, which do not operate on and through the 
mindd and habits of the people. While these are unaffected, any 
contrivance, even if successful, for temporarily improving the con¬ 
dition of the very poor, would but let slip the reins by which popu¬ 
lation was previously ctirhed, and could only, therefore, continue 
to produce its effect if, by the whip and spur of taxation, capital were 
compelled to follow at an equally accelerated pace. But this process 
could not possibly continue for long together; and whenever it stopped 
it would leave the country with an increased number of the poorest 
class, and a diminished proportion of all except the poorest, or, if it 
continued long enough, with none at all. For “ to this complexion 
« must come at last” dl social arrangements which remove the naturaT 
checks to population without substituting any others. 

‘ By what means then is poverty to be contended against ? How 
is tbq evil of low wages to be remedied ? If the expedients usually 
recommended for the purpose are not adapted to it, can no others 
be thought of? Can political economy do nothing, but only object 
to everything, and delnonstrate that nothing can be done ? 

* If this were so, political economy might have a needful, but 
would have a melancholy and a thankless task. If the huUc of the 
human race are always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which 
they have no interest, and therefore feel no interest; drudging from 
early mornmg till late at night for hare necessaries, and with all the 
intellectual and moral deficiencies which that implies; without re¬ 
sources either in mind or feelings; untaught, for they cannot be 
better taught than fed; selfish, for aU their ffioughts are required for 
themselves ; without interests or sentiments as citizens and members 
of society, and with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, 
equally for what they have not, and for what others have; I know 
not what there is which should make a person, with any capacity of 
reason,'concern himself about the destinies of the human race. There 
would he no wisdom for any one but in extricating from life, with 
Kpicivean indifference, as much personal satisfaction for himself and 
thoBe%rith whom he sympathises, as it can jrield without injury to 
any one, and letting the unmeaning bustle of so-called civilised exist¬ 
ence roll by unheeded.’t 
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It may be supposed that Mr. Mill £nds it easier to point Out 
the evil than the remedy. 

The ultimate remedy is indeed obvious: it is an effective 
national Education of the children of the labouring classes; an 
education which will teach them what is the conduct on which 
their welfare depends, and will accustom them to subject passion 
to reason. But he is forced to add, that, ‘ Education is not 
'* compatible with extreme poverty. It is impossible effectually 
‘ to teach an indigent population; and it is difficult to make 
‘ those feel the value of comfort who have.never enjoyed it, or 
‘ those appreciate the wretchedness of a precarious subsistence, 
‘ who have been made reckless by always living from hand to 
‘ mouth. Individuals often struggle upwards into a condition 
‘ of ease; but the utmost that can be ^expected from a whole 
‘ people is to maintain themselves in it; and improvement in 
^ the liabits and requirements of the mass of unskilled day- 
‘ labourers will be difficult and tardy, unless means can be con- 
* trived of raising the entire body to a state of tolerabli comfort, 
' and maintaining them in it, until a new generation grows'^ip.** 

Towards effecting this object, Mr. Mill thinks that there are 
two resources available, — a great national Colonisation, and 
settling the Waste lands of Great Britain and Ireland with 
peasant proprietors. But these plans arc among the suffiecta 
which we must reserve for future discussion. 

As far as Ireland is concerned, indeed, we are surprised that 
Mr. Mill should waste his time in devising remedies for ma¬ 
terial evils, while he leaves unnoticed the moral evil from wljich 
all the material evils flow. Admitting flxity of tenure, outdoor 
relief, reclamation of waste lands, or gratuitous emigration to 
be as practicable in execution and as benefleial in tendency os 
the wildest theorist proclmms them, still, while the Catholic 
clergy remain unprovided for, while those who ought to restrain 
the peojfle are dependent on the people for their support, while- 
their subsistence depends on their influence, and their influence 
on their adopting the passions and the antipathies of their flocks; 
while we create in every parish an enemy whom our injustice 
and bigotry have degraded, embittered, and strengthened, what 
can be the best effect of topical remedies, but to skin over sores 
which, in a thoroughly distempered body, can never be healed? 
While the priests are unpaid, to expect real improvement in 
Ireland is childishness. The 1,500,000 new proprietors whom 
Mr. Mill hopes to draft off to independence and comfort, and 
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the 1,500,000 successors whom that drafting off will call into 
existence, while they are the tools of a hostile priesthood, will 
be the enemies of the law, and the enemies of the social order 
which depends on the law—in short, will resemble, except iu 
courage, the anarchists of Paris, 

We have dwelt so long on Wages, that we must dismiss Mr. 
Mill’s exposition of the theory of Profit and of Rent, with the 
single remark that it docs not differ materially from that of 
Ricardo. 

The third book, op Exchange, contains the doctrines of value, 
of money, and of international trade. To give even the most 
meagre outline that would be intelligible of Mr. Mill’s views on 
these extensive and complicated subjects, would far exceed the 
little space that remaiiu to us. Wc therefore pass over this 
book altogether. 

Wc now come to the fourth book, on the Influence of the 
Progreaa of Society on Production and Distribution. We have 
seen that, as respects England, Mr. Mill is not an encouraging 
prophet We have seen that he considers the habits and senti¬ 
ments of our agricultural population, perverted as they have 
been by the abuses of the old poor law, and by the ignorance 
and faction of their superiors, to be driving them rapidly to a 
state of almost Irish poverty ; and that his hopes rest on 
remedies, some of which, such as the diffusion of real education, 
are resisted by the sectarian prejudices and impracticable temper 
both of churchmen, and of dissenters; while others, such as a 
foreign and home colonisation sufficient to raise to a higher 
level of comfort the entire body of unskilled labourers, require 
a public expenditure, not perhaps beyond the public means, 
but certainly at present far exceeding the public will. Rut 
though gloomy os an Englishman, he is sanguine as a cosmo¬ 
polite. In all the leading countries of the world, and in all others 
as they come within the influence of those leading countries, he 
sees a progressive movement, which continues with little inter¬ 
mission from year to year, and from generation to generation: 
a progress in wealth, an advance in material prosperity: — 

‘ Of the features,’ he says ‘ which characterise this progressive 
economical movement of civilised nations, that which first excites 
attention, through its intimate connection with the phenomena of 
produition, is the perpetual, and so far as human foresight can extend, 
the unlimited growth of man’s power over nature.’ 

* Another change, which has always hitherto characterised, and 
will assuredly continue to characterise, the progress of civilised 
aociiety, is a continual increase of the security of person and property. 
The people of every country in Europe, the most backward as wcU as 
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the most advanced, are, in each generadon, better protected against 
the violence and rapacity of one another. They are also, in every 
generation, better protected, either by institutions or by manners and 
opinion, against the arbitrary exercise of the power of Government. 
Taxation in all European countries grows less arbitrary and oppressive, 
both in itself and in the manner of levying it Wars, and the de* 
struction tlicy cause, are now confined, in almost every country, to 
those distant and outlying possessions at which it comes into contact 
with savages.* 

* The progress which is to be expected in the physical sciences and 
arts, combined with the greater security of property, and greater 
freedom in disposing of it, which are obvious features in the civilisation 
of modern nations, and with the more extensive and more skilful em¬ 
ployment of the joint stock principle, afford space and scope for an 
indefinite increase of capital and production, and for the increase of 
population whicli is its ordinary accompaniment. That the growth 
of population will overpass the increase of production, there is not 
much reason to apprehend; and that it should even keep pace with it, 
is inconsistent with the supposition of any real improvement in the 
poorest classes of the people.* ♦ 

This passage must have been written in 1847. And already, 
when we gaze with terror and pity at the wickedness and folly of 
the people of Paris, at the wickedness and folly of the people of 
Perlin, at the wickedness and folly of the people of Vienna, 
at the wickedness and folly of the people of Prague, at the 
wickedness and folly of the people of Rome, at the wickedness 
and folly of the people and of the sovereign of Naples, at tlie 
•wickedness and folly of the wars which have been desolating 
South America during the last thirfy years. North America 
during the last three years, and Denmark, Italy, and Hungary 
during the last six months, it is not easy, surely, to believe that 
the people of every civilised country are in each generation 
better protected against the violence and rapacity of one an¬ 
other ! Never were public rights and private rights, inter¬ 
national law and municipal law, so widely or so shamelessly 
trampled upon, as during the few months that have passed since 
these lines must have been written. And what makes our 
prospects more formidable is the steady increase in strength 
of the democratic element; and, concurrent with that increase, 
and apparently dependent on it, the increased malignity of 
international hate, and the increased rapacity of national am¬ 
bition. Almost everywhere the people becothes year uftex year 
more powerful; and, almost everywhere, with its power grow 
its evil passions. 

As the consequences, or rather the accompaniments, of the 
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pro^esd of ciTiliBation, lb; Mill anticipates an increase of rent; 
an increase of the amount of wages estimated in manufactured 
comitiodidee, an increase of the cost of wages estimated in raw 
produce, and, occasioned .by this increa^ cost of wages, a 
dinunishing rate of profit; a diminution which, though checked 
&om time to time by improvements in production, and by the 
destruction or exportation of capital, idways tends to bring 
society to the stationary state in which profits are so low that 
Ihe motive to further accumulation is suspended* 

This stationary state has been the terror of economists, from 
Adam Smith down to Mr* McCulloch. Mr, Mill looks forward 
to it, not only without apprehension, but with pleasure. 


* Xhere is room,* he says, * in the world no doubt, and even in old 
countries, for an immense increase of population, supposing the arts 
of life to go on improving, and capital to increase. But, although it 
may be innocuous, 1 confess I see very little reason for desiring it. 
The density of population necessary to enable mankind to obtain, in 
the greatest degree, all the advantages both of co-operation and of 
social intercourse, has, in all the more populous countries, been 
.'attained. A population may be too crowded, though all be amply 
supplied with food and raiment. It is not ^od for man to be kept 
perforce at all times in the presence of his species. A world from 
which solitude is extirpated, is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in tlic 
sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of meditation or 
of character; and solitude, in the presence of natural beauty and 
grandeur, is the cradle of thoughts and aspirations which arc not only 
•good for the individual, but which society could ill do without.. Nor 
is there much satisfaction m contemplating the world with nothing 
left,to the spontaneous activity of nature ; with every rood of land 
brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for human 
beings; every flowery waste or natural pasture ploughed up ; all 
quadrupeds or birds which are not domesticated for man’s use exter¬ 
minated as his rivals for food; every-hedgerow or superfluous tree 
rooted out, and scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower 
could grow without being eradicated as a weed, in the name of im¬ 
proved agriculture. If the earth must lose that great portion of its 
pleasantness which it owes to things that the unlimited increase of 
wealth and population would extirpate from.it, for the mere purpose 
of enabling it to support a larger, but not a better or a happier popu- 
.lation, 1 sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, that they will be 
content to be stationary, long before necessity compels them ^ it.’ * 

Thp last and no# the least important portion of Mr. Mill’s 
work is the fifth book, ‘ On the Influence of Government.’ In the 
first chapter he raises the question, never more interesting than 
^present, what is,the proper limit to the functions and to the 
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agency of Government? Is it true thnt Guvaninenis oufl^ to 
confine themselves to affording protection ag^st force iuid mud, 
and thatj these two things apart, people should be freb agents, 
left to take care of themselves, and while they practise no 
violence or deception to the injury of others, entitled to do as 
they like, without being molested or restricted by judges and 
legislators ? And he answers this question by another: Why 
should the people be protected by,their Government, that is by 
their own collective strength, qgtunst violence and fraud, ana 
not against other evils, except that the expediency is more 
obvious? 

The strong argument for restricting the functions of Govern¬ 
ment to the mere duty of affording to its subjects protection 
against foreigners by war or by negotiation, and against* one 
another by the administration of civil and criminal justice, is 
that this is the field in which the interfirencc of Government 
is not only obviously the most useful, but also obviously 
the least dangerous. A Government may manage ill the 
foreign affaits of a nation; but we may be sure that it will 
manage them better ^an would be done by the people them¬ 
selves. It may be partial in its administration of justice; 
but it will be more impartial than each man would bo if he 
were to be judge in his own cause. But as soon as it exceeds 
this narrow limit, as soon as it tries to make men not merely 
safe but happy, as soon as it tries to impose on them the belief 
and the conduct which it thinks most conducive to their wel¬ 
fare, when it endeavours to force them to get rich, and if it fail 
in that tries to protect them from the evils of poverty, — these 
are attempts so liable to fiiil, indeed to do worse than fail, so 
liable to produce results precisely opposite to those intended by 
the legislator, so liable to aggravate the evils which he proposes 
to remedy, and to introduce others which would Hot have 
arisen without his rash intervention, that we cannot wonder 
that many political thinkers have believed that they ought never , 
to be made. But we agree with Mr. Mill that this objection, 
in its laigest and most peremptorjf sense, cannot be supported. 
We agree with him that there is absolutely no Umit, no ex¬ 
ception, to the^ doctrine of expediency. And we are even in- 
clmcdto disapprove of his use of the word * optional’ as applied 
to any of the functions of Government. At soon as it has been 
shown that it is expedient that a Grovemment should perform 
any functions, it must also be its right, and also be its duty to 
perform them. The expediency may be difficult of proof; and 
until that proof has been given the right and the duty do not 
arise. But as soon us the proof h^ been given, they are 
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perfect It is true that in each matters a Government may 
make mistakes. It may believe its interference to be useful 
whcdri^ ili is really mischievous. There is no Government 
which does not make such mistakes; and the more it interferes 
the more liable it must be to make them. But on the other 
hand, its refusal or neglect to interfere may also be founded on 
error. It may. be passively wrong as well as actively wrong. 
The advance of political knowledge must diminish these errors; 
but it appears to us that one o^the worst of errors would be the 
general admission of the proposition that a Government has no 
right to interfere for any purpose except for that of affording 
protection; for its admission would prevent our profiting by 
exTOrience, and even from acquiring it 

We have therefore said that we dislike the word optional as 
applied to any of the functions of Government. Like the words 
‘boon’ or ‘concession,’ it seems to imply, that there may be 
useful measures which the Government of a country may at its 
discretion adopt or reject. But we approve of the principle of 
Mr. Mill’s ^vision of the functions of Government into those of 
which the expediency is acknowledged, those with respect to 
which it requires proof. The discussion of the former class 
occupies the eight following chapters of this book, from the 
sbeond to the ninth inclusively. 

The six first are employed on Taxation, We are not sure 
that this is correctly admitted among the necessary duties of all 
Governments. A Government certainly must receive a revenue; 
but it may derive it from a great landed estate ; or, like many 
of the Swiss Cantons, from a capital lent at interest; or, like 
Papal Borne in the flourishing times of papacy, from tributes paid 
by foreigners. This remark, however, is perhaps hypercritical; 
since , in all great nations, and in all ordinary states of society, 
the Government must depend for its revenue on the contributions 
of its own subjects, and must draw it from them by taxation. 
Mr. Mill’s treatise on taxation, for though condensed into about 
ninety pages it is the outline of a complete work, is a tempting 
subject for comment. It cd||tains much that is original; much 
which we cordially approve; and not a little from which we more 
or less confidently dissent. But we had ratlicr le^ve it untouched 
than give of it the inadequate view for which we now have*room. 
For the same reasom we pass over the chapters on Inheritance, 
on Partnership, on Insolvency, on Protection to Native Industry, 
on Usury, on Monopolies, and on Combinations, and proceed to 
t^e last chapter of the work, that ‘ On the Grounds and Limits of 
‘ the Non-interference Principle,’ in which Mr. Mill proposes to 
‘ examine in the most general point of view in which the subject 
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‘ cfui be considered, what are the advantages and what the evib 

* or inconveniences of Government interference.' % 

He begins by the limits and the objections. And, in thd^flint 
place, he exempts from the interference of Government all that 
part of human conduct which oc^cerns only the life> whether 
mward or outward, of the individual, and does not affhet the 
interests of others, or adccts them only through the moral 
influence of ^example. ^ • 

‘Even in those portions,’ he^dds, *of conduct which do 
‘ affect the interests of others, the onus of making out a case 
‘ always lies ujjon the defenders of legal prohibitions. It is not 

* a merely copstructive or presumptive injury to others, which 
‘ will justify the interference of law with individual freedom. 

* To be prevented from doing wliat one is inclined to, or from 
‘ acting according to one’s own judgment of whal^in desirable, is 
‘ not only always irksome, but always tendsf pro tanto, to starve 
‘ the development of some portion of the bodily or mental 
‘ faculties, either sensitive or active; and unless the conscience 
‘ of the individual goes freely with the legal restraint, it par- 
^ takes, either in a grca| or in a small degree, of the degradation 
‘ of slavery. Scarcely any degree of utility, short of absolute 
‘ fleccssity, will justify a prohibitory regulation, unless it can be 
‘made to recommend itself to the general conscience; unless 
‘ persons of ordinary good intentions either believe already, or 
‘ can be induced to believe, that the thing prohibited is a thing 
‘ which they ought not to wish to do.’ * 

Even within its proper sphere, the conduct of individuals by 
which others are directly affected, he opposes to the action of 
Government three great objections. First, that every additional 
function assumed by the Government of a country increases its 
direct authority, and, what is more formidable, its influence; a 
diinger which Mr. Mill does not think lessened by popular 
institutions. ‘ Experience,’ he says, ‘ proves that the depositaries 
‘ of power, who are mere delegates of the people, that is, of a 
‘ majority, are quite as ready (when they think they can count 
‘ on popular support) as any orgaA of oligarchy to assume 
‘ arbitrary power, and encroach unduly on the liberties of private 
‘ life. The publk collectively is abundantly ready to impose, not 
‘ only its generally narrow views of its interests, but its abstract 
‘ opinions, and even its tastes, as laws bindingi upon individuals. 
‘ And our present civilisation tends so strongly to make the 

* power of persons acting in masses the only substantial power in 
‘ society, that there never was more necessity for surrounding 
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^.individual independence of thongfat, speedi, end oondnet, with 
)t poweiful defences; in oiSer to maint^ that originality 
d and individuality of character^ which are the only 
of any real progress, and of moat of the qualities which 
< make the human race much superior to any herd of animals.’* 
A second general objection is, that every new public office is a 
fresh occupation LmpoeediUpon a body already overcharged with 
duties. But he answers th^ this inconvenience, thopgh real and 
serious, results much more the bad organisation of Govern¬ 
ments^ than from the extent or variety of &e duties undertaken 
by them; mid that it would be reduced to a very manageable 
compass by a proper distribudon of functions between the central 
and local oncers of Government, and the division of the central 
body into a sufficient number of departments. 

A thkd general objecdon is the general inferiority of Govern¬ 
ment agency. VAll^e facilities,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ which a Govern** 
^ ment enjoys of access to informadon, all the means which it 
* possesses of remuneradng, and therefore of commanding the best 
^ available talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the one 
^ great disadvantage of an inferior interest in the result.’ f 
This again is an objection which diminishes with the progress 
of improvement. In proportion as men owe to their merit their 
selection for public office and their advancement, and in propor- 
don as a higher standard of morality teaches them that to 
defraud the public of their time or of their attention, is as dis¬ 
honest, and therefore as dishonourable, as to plunder it of mere 
money—will the zeal, activity, and intelligence with which men 
serve the state approach the inteUigence, activity, and zeal 
with which they serve themselves. No one who compares the 
state of the public service now, and at the beginning of the 
century, can doubt that we are making great advances in this 
directien. Where do we see men act in their own concerns with 
more zeal or more diligence, with more disregard of case, or 
comfort, or health, than the officers employed by the Govern¬ 
ment in the relief of Ireland in 1846 and 1847 ? 
j^ Mr. Mill has reserved flor the last what he considers, and we 
consider, the greatest objection to the extension of Government 
interference, its tendency to keep the people m leading strings, 
and to deprive them of the power to manage their own common 
affidrs, by depriving them of the practice without which the arts 
of administration cannot be acquired. *A people,’ he says 
Zuoet truly, * with whom there is no habit of spontaneous action 
^ foracolIectiTe interest, who look habitually to their Government 
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* to command or prompt them in all matters of jcnnt c(moeni| 
‘ who expect to have eveiytlung done for them except wlu|||^ 

* be made an' oifair of habit or routine, have their facultidHjlir 

* half de^reloped.* When we have been examining the lB%h 
organisation of many parts of the Continent, where an enlightened 
central authority educates the people, provides their ro^ and 

E ublic buildings, directs their industiy, keeps them to their 
ereditary toidcs and to their hereditary abodes, and thebr 
hereditary sects, thinks for them, in short, in all public and in 
almost all private matters, wc arc sometimes disagreeably struck 
by the contrast of the rude local administration of England, with 
its narrow-minded prejudices, its jobbing and its negligence* 
But to this centralisation is to be ascrib^ the childislmeBB and 
sluggishness of most continental populations in quiet times; and 
the madness which seems to seize them if the central power once 
drops the reins. From unreflecting obedieqee and torpor, they 
pass at once to equally unreflecting rebellion, mvil war, and 
foreign war. 

Mr. Mill believes, and wc agree with him, that the evils of 
excessive centralisation are not diminished by the popular ori^n 
of the central power, 

‘ A democratic constitution,’ he says, * not supported by do- 
' mocratic institutions in detail, but confined to tbe central 
‘ government, not only is not political freedom, but often creates 
* a spirit precisely the reverse; carrying down to the lowest 
* grade in society the desire and ambition of political domination. 
‘ In some countries, the desire of the people is for not being 
‘ tyrannised over; but in others it is merely for an equal chance 
* to every body of tyrannising. Unhappily this last state of the 
‘ desires is fully as natural to mankind as the former; and in 
‘ many of the conditions, even of civilised humanity, is far more 
‘ largely exemplified. In proportion as the people are accustomed 
* to manage their aflairs by their own active intervention, instead 
‘ of leaving them to the government, their desires will turn to 
‘ repelling tyranny, rather than to tyrannising; while in propor- 
* tion as all real initiative and direction resides in the government, 

^ and individuals habitually feci and act as under its peipetual 
* tutelage, popular institutions develop in them, not the desire 
‘ of freedom, but an unmeasured appetite for place and power; 
* diverting the intelligence and activity of the country from its 
* principal business, to a wretched competition for the selfish 
‘ prizes and the petty vanities of o&ce,’* 

This is perhaps the only passage in the work which appears 
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to have been written after the 24th of February. We believe 
that it contains the key to the greater part of the subsequent 
evelfts in Paris, in BerHn, in Naples, in Vienna, in Prague, and 
in Frankfort. If we ore right in supposing it to hAve been 
written after those occurrences, it is a remarkable condensation; 
if before, it is a striking prophecy. 

Mr. Mill now proceeds to tlie second part of his task, the 
discussion of the cases in which some of these objections are 
absent, and others are overruled by counter-considerations of 
Still greater importance. 

The first exception from the general rule of non-interference, 
comprehends the cases in which the interest and judgment of 
the consumer are not a sufficient security for the goodness of 
the commodity. The example which he gives is Education. 
In this instance there is the additional ground for the inter¬ 
ference of the state, that the consumer is a bad judge, not only 
of the merit of the instruction which he j)urcha6es, but also of 
his own want of it. It is remarkable that Mr. Mill, enforcing 
and limiting with his usual power of argument, of discrimination, 
and of expression, the duty of the state to provide the poor with 
elementary secular instruction, has left unnoticed a question of 
equal importance, and far more diflScult, the extent, if any, to 
which the state ought to supply its subjects with religious 
instruction. We regret, not to see weighed in his delicate scales, 
the advantages and inconveniences of the voluntary system, and 
that of one or more establishments. We should like to have 
his opinion, whether endowments imply articles of faith, and 
articles of faith lead to indifference or hypocrisy; whether the 
servility of a hierarchy be compensated by its loyalty, or the 
turbulence of sectarianism by its independence of thought; 
whether an endowed clergy is likely to have more influence 
over the educated classes, and an unendowed one over the bulk 
of the people; whether the one is likely to produce numerous 
conflicting sects, animated by zeal but inflamed by intolerance, 
and the other an unreflecting apathetic uniformity. 

Mr. Mill next takes up a class of cases where there is no 
person in the situation of a consumer, where the interest which 
is to be directed and the judgment which is to be controlled 
are those of the agent, where, in ehorti the person protected is 
protected from himself. Any interference in such cases must 
be justified by circumstances exceptingit from the general rule, 
that most persons take a juster and more intelligent view of 
their own interest than can either be prescribed to them by an 
enactment of the legislature, or pointed out in the particular case 
by a public functionary. Such are the circumstances in which 
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lunaticH, infants, and idiots are placed; and such is the cose of 
women, according to much modem legislation — a Icgisla^ou 
which, as might 1^ expected, Mr. Mill strongly disapprove#^ ^ 

‘ Another exception,’ says Mr. Mill, * to the doctrine that individuala 
are the best judges^ of their own interest, is when an individual 
attempts to judge irrevocably now whnt will be best for his inters^ 
at some future and distant time. The presumption in favour of in* 
dividual judgment is only legitimate'where the judgment is grounded 
on actual, and especially on present, personal experience ; not wliero 
it is formed antecedently to experience, and not suffered to be reversed 
even aftei* experience lias condemned it. When persons have bound 
themselves by a contract, not simply to do some one thing, but to 
continue doing something for ever or for a prolonged period, without 
any power of revoking the engagement, the presumption which 
their perseverance in that course of conduct would otherwise raise in 
favour of its being advantageous to them, does not exist; and any 
such presumption which can be grounded on their having rolun* 
tarily entered into the contract, perhaps .at an early age, and without 
any real knowledge of what they undertook, is commonly next to null. 
The practical maxim of leaving contracts free, is not applicable with¬ 
out great limitations in case of engagements in perpetuity; and the law 
should be extremely jealous of such engagements; should refuse to 
sanction them, when the obligations they impose are such as the con¬ 
tracting party cannot be a competent judge of: if it ever does sanction 
them, it should take every possible security for their being contracted 
with foresight and delil^ration; and in compensation for not per¬ 
mitting the parties themselves to revoke their engagement, should 
grant them a release from it, on a sufficient case being made out 
before an impartial authority.* * 

The contract to which Mr. Mill here alludes !s obviously 
that of Marriage. We wish that he had explained more 
distinctly what sort of case ought to be sufficient to authorise 
a divorce. That a serious crime committed by either party 
ought to be one such case, will perhaps be easily admitted. But 
if we advance a single step farther, the difficulties become enor¬ 
mous. That nothing short of actual violence should enable a wife 
or a husband to escape from a domestic tyrant, a ddmestic enemy, 
or a domestic disgrace, seems revolting. And yet if we go 
further, it is not easy to stop short of divorce pour income 
patibilite: and certainly the domestic state of those parts of 
Germany in which such a ground of •divorce is sanctioned, is 
not attractive. Marriage there takes neither the man nor the 
woman out of the matrimonial market. Every household is 
in danger of being broken up, by the intrigues of some tnan 
who wishes to appropriate the wife, or of some woman who 
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thinks that she should like to many the htisb&nd. ’ This, indeed, 
ma^ be inferred from their novels, the best mdications of the 
social state of modem nations; and it gives to their writers a 
great advantage. Our novels have only one termination; and 
though the path may wind, the reader sees it always before 
him. A Grerman novel, in short, now begins where an English 
one ends. The plot is not how the marriage is to be effected, 
but how it is to be got rid of; and this may be accomplished 
in so many hundred ways that the most fertile writer need not 
repeat himself, nor can the most experienced reader sec his way. 

Another exception consists of the cases in which the magni¬ 
tude of the concern mokes individual agency impracticable, as 
m the cases of Railways and Gas-works. Here the management 
must necessarily be by delegates; and a Government officer is 
likely to exhibit as ffiuch dil^ence and as much intelligence as 
a director, and perhaps greater purity. 

Another exception is that in which the interference of law is 
required, not to overrule the judgment of individuals respecting 
thrir own interest, but to give effect to that judgment; they 
being unable to give effect to it except by concert, which concert 
again cannot be effectual unless it receives validity and sanction 
from the law. The observance of Sunday as a day of rest is an 
instance. There is probably no institution so beneficial to the 
labouring classes; and they are aware of it. But without the 
assistance of law they womd probably be unable to enforce it. 
In the few businesseB in which Sunday trading is allowed, every 
shop is open. Though it would be beneficial to the whole body 
of druggist# that every drug^st’s shop should be shut on Sunday, 
it is the immediate interest of every individual that his own 
shop should be open. And the result is that none are closed. 

As further exceptions to the rule of noninterference, Mr. Mill 
introduces Poor Laws and Colonisation. His discussion of each 
is brief, but masterly. Our readers will readily dispense with 
our dwelling in this place upon either of them. 

The last exception consists of the cases in which important 
public services are to be performed which no individual is 
specially interested in performing, and which afford no adequate 
spontaneous remuneration. Such are voyages of discovery; 
and such are often the services performed by Commissioners of 
inquiry. 

* The preceding heads,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ comprise to the best of my 
judgment the whole of the exceptions to the practical maxim, that 
the business of society can be best performed by private and voluntary 
Mency, It is, however, necessary to add, that the intervention of 
Government cannot always practically stop short at the limit which 
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the nioiallst.^d the hi9tori|in. Some ^difference of opinion as 
to hip, t^per and disposition has naturally, almost necessarily, 
arisen between those who enjoyed the advantage of his personal 
acquaintance, and those who, like ourselves, founded our judg¬ 
ment almost exclusively on the recorded thoughts, feelings, and 
habits of the man. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in one of the 
most thoughtful essays he ever wrote, enumerates many obvious 
causes for the discrepancy so constantly observed between 
authors and their woriu; and we are quite ready to believe 
that one or more of these causes would account for the different 
vie?^ taken by Walpole’s accomplished friend, Miss Berry, of a 
few points of his character, which were reluctantly and (we may 
be allowed to add) not inconsiderately censured in this Review. 
Nor, let it be remembered, did wc ever contend that he was a 
bad-hearted man, g& incapable of kindly, amiable, and generous 
actions or sentiments. But he wanted grasp, comprehensiveness, 
elevation, and nobility of feeling or of thought:— 

* Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 

Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 

That literal sunshine of exuberant soul, 

Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole.* 

After making every allowance, we come back to the con¬ 
clusion that his mind bore a strong analogy to his house 
at Strawberry HilL It was a quain^ curious, rich and rare 
repository; valuable objects of vertu, and exquisite specimens of 
carving, gilding, chiselling, and polishing, might be found in it. 
But the rooms were deficient in size, proportion, and light; the 
furniture was more ornamental than useful; and the master 
kept you in a constant fidget by talking of his wretched attempt 
at a castle, his very humble pretensions as a man of taste, and 
the poor entertainment he had to offer — although it was clear, 
all the time, that if you had unconsciously manifested the slight¬ 
est agreement with him in any of these particulars, he would 
have passed a sleepless night, and hated you for the rest 
of his life. Affectation was so much the essence of his 
character, that it had grown into a second nature with him. 
When a man has arrived at this state, he is natural in one 
sense; he expresses the actual fancy or feeling of the moment; 
but this fancy or feeling is so modified by factitious habits, and 
BO imbued* with perverted egotism, that it cannot be termed 
‘ in the fair and popular acceptation of the term. 

Example:— 

./ As I wish to te allowed to see your ladyship and Lord Ossory as 
Oittcb as 1 may without being troublesome, let it be, madam, without 
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the authorship coming in question. I held that'chanetdr as cheep iiB 
1 do almost eve^ thing el6e;-andj having no rOspeet ftr authm^ 
am not weak enough to have any for myself on that McoonV (ITefL i> 
p. 8.) 

* One word more, on our old quarrel, and I have do^ .Such 
letters as mine! 1 will tell you a fact, madam, in answer to that 
phrase. On Mr. Chute’s death, his executor sent me a bundle of 
letters he had kept of mine, for above thirty years. I took the trouble 
to read them over, and I bless my stars they were as ^lly, in^jad ^ 
things, as ever 1 don’t desire to see again. 1 thought when I 'Was 
young and bad great spirits, that 1 had some parts too, but now 1 
have seen it under my own hand that 1 had not, I will never believe 
it under any body's hand else; and so 1 hid you good night.’ (Voh i. 
p, 224.) 

‘ 1 am sorry, too, on many accounts, that this idle list has been 
printed — but I have several reasons for laminting daily that I ever 
was cither author or editor. Tour ladyship has often suspected me 
to continue being the former, against which I have solemnly protested, 
nor except the little dab on Christina of Pisa (on which I shall tell 
^ou one of my regrets) I have not written six pages on any one sub¬ 
ject for some years. No, madam, I have lived to attain a little more 
sense ; and were I to recommence my life, and thought as I do now, 
I do not believe that any consideration could induce mo to be au 
author. 1 wish to be forgotten; and though that will be my lot, it 
will not be so, so soon as I wish. — In short, (and it is pride, not 
humility, that is the source of my present sentiments,) I have great 
contempt for middling writers. We have not only betrayed want of 
genius, but want of judgment; how can one of my grovelling oIms 
open a page of a standard author, and not blush at his own stuff? 1 
took up “ The First Part of Henry IV.” t'other day, and was ready 
to set Are to my own printing-house: “ Unimitable^ unimitated FaU 

staff!" cried Johnson, in a fit of just enthusiasm; and yet, amongst 
all his repentances, I do not find that Johnson repented of having 
written his own “ Irene.” ’ (VoL ii. p. 311.) 

Did Walpole really repent of having written the smallest of 
his works, even * the Uttle dab on Christina of Pisa ? * — 
and how would ho haye looked, had he taken up a critical Qotiee 
giving him the comfortable (though ill-founded) assurance, that 
his wish to be forgotten would be, in due time, accorded by 
posterity? Much, we fancy, as Pope looked, when he was 
found reading a pasquinade against himself, and Sfud, ^ these 
‘ things are my amusement; ’ or as Sir Fretful Plagiary looks^ 
cxchuming, ‘very pleasant! — now another person would be 
• vexed at this.’ luv i 

The lady in ^Ccclebs J is the genuine representative of 
ingenious self-flatterers or aelf-tormentors, who accuse them¬ 
selves by turns of the five cardinal virtues i^d 'the seven 
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4 li^BtpFaittiKb^: 0 TdOT! taindul)^ their iMrbM egi^ 

jiirtibahi^m or^ ‘ Weare idl poor week creatareH^ 
^^jK^ /l 'faow Veiy ’»feiri ’have my faults Kke other people.^ 
xny'dear,’ (submissively replied the husband,)* I shOhld 
$mluha^ said auythmg about it, if you had not been so candid { 
iibiSifZ ihuBfe aay you have a few faults.^ * Faults, Sir I — and 
• i pray, whtU fatuts have I ? — but you are always findi ng f ault ^ 
,^and the lady bursts into tears at his cruelty. We are 
twjb^yiOidswonderfully made, particularly about the region of 
tiie .Heart; and when the outwaid coating of egotism or vanity 
ieepipped off, we often find an inner one of envy or jealousy, 
jAl: ^an 'may depreciate his own pursuits, in order to gain 
n .right to depreciate the similar pursuits of others; and 
^en Walpole expr^scs great contempt for middling authors, 
it *may be that he was quietly indulging his spite at the 
whole of his cotemporaries: not one of whom he would have 
admitted to be more than ‘ middling ’ at the best. The want 
individual aim in the remark docs not rebut the presumption 
of its ill-nature. When Boswell repeated to Johnson — 

* Let blameless Bethell, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well,’ 

nnd asked him to whom the writer alluded in the second line, 
Johnaon replied, * I don’t know. Sir; but he thought it would 
i irex somebody.’ 

7 ^We say fSrankly, however, tiiat Walpole’s ^constant negation 
and depreciation of authorship constitute his great offence in 
our eyes. It was a most mischievous littleness in a man of his 
rank, to foster the vulgar prejudices of his order in this par¬ 
ticular ; and it is still, in our opinion, an infallible symptom of 
a narrow mind, or an imperfect education, to talk slightingly 
of the {position of a man of letters, or repudiate, as lowering, a 
connexion with any respectable branch of literature. ‘Give 
* me a place to stand on,’ said Archimedes, * and I will move 
‘ the worfdi* The modem Archimedes who should be content 
to use a moral lever, would take his stand upon press. 
And what portion of the press? Not, as we formerly intimated, 
cm the ponderous folio, tiie bulky quarto, or the respectable 
octavo, but om the review, the magazine, and, above all, the 
new^aper.* Let any one calmly reflect upon the enormous 
power, for good or evil, exercised by clever writers who arc 
chiW read by thousands. It is a well-known fact, which any 
haalng book^ler will verify with a sigh, that, whenever public 

imj^rtance ocour, or great changes are under discus- 
010 ^, it is useless to publish books. During the Eeform BiU, 
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•the Catholic Emandpatioa, a&d the Oorm ImW agiiatieau 
literature of every kW w«» a drug; and ever qi^oe m doV 
mencement of the great Continental oqnvuleion in f'ebnusjT 
last, it has been excluded from much of its fair and legitimate 
domain hy joumalisixL It is more to the purpose io set ab»mt 
neutralieiiig anj evil effects that may be apprehended froSL^a 
change than to rail at it; and this change would hardly be t|o' 
marked and durable unless the talent and knowledge 1iirhich';aeM 
to find vent and expression in books had boon gradually dlverfm 
into reviews and newspapers. if ^ 

Mazarin declared that ^ he did not care who had the 
^ of a nation’s laws, so long as he had the writing of their sqtigs.’ 
Had he lived in our time, he would have substituted) * so long 
^ as he (had the writing of their leading articles;’ and most fjr- 
suredly no English statesman who had thoroughly at heart the 
real improvement of the public mind (on which all other im» 
provemeut depends now-a-days), would deny the paramount 
importanoe of elevating and sustaining the tone of that class of 
composition which forms the entire mental aliment of much the 
larger part of the community. Fortunately for the country, for¬ 
tunately for mankind, it has already attained a hi^h degree of ex¬ 
cellence ; and is rapidly clearing itself from the dut, the rubbish, 
and the dross: But no thanks, for this, to prime minbters, no 
thanks to cabinets, no thanks to the aristocracy ; for eveiy step 
of its progress lias been retarded by discouragement, or aoknow- 
ledged with a sue^r. Every other kind of intellectual distiuo- 
tiou has been eagerly sought out and rewarded of late yeara^ 
but where (with two or three exceptions) is the newspajier editoD 
or writer, who might not adopt the very words of the lexicon 
grapher in his famous letter to Lord Chesterfield: have 

^ been pushing on my task through difficulties of which it is 
^ useless to complain, without one act of assistance, one word 

* of encouragement, or one smile of fevour.’ Why is Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Talfourd, speaking of the late Mr. Barnes with reference 
to his editorship of the ' Times,’ obliged to lament * that the 

* influences for good which he shed largely on all the depart- 

* ments of busy life, should have neceszarily left behind them 
^ such slender memorials of one of the kindest, the wisest, and 

* the best of men who have ever enjoyed signal opportunities 
‘ of moulding publie opinion, and who have turned them to the 

* noblest and the purest uses?’* 

The truth is, it requires a rare degree of moral courage 


•« 


Final Memorial^ of Charles Lamb,*a book full\>f fine ffionght 
and generous feeling. 



ifrt^ Ae ordinair pitKctloe or (xmf^ 

C^d ^jtidiee^ 'ani h Will 1 m long, very long, We i)sar,' >be« 
ford’ lifo jueter ttotiotiB 'Ofi the French on this subject becoraii 

E idvklWit among ub;’ befor^ for example, our rising states'^ 
Ok Will rely on then* yterary bb ope^ as on their peirita^ 
snentoxy eervioee^ dnd feel as proud of an opportune artikdo 
Itt’ 4 nevfrspa^iHas of a successful speech in Faiihnnent. 
It ie well knoWn that almost every man who has attained to 
pi(riter^ui'{\«ace rince 1830, has been more or less avowedfy* 
deyiMted 'frith newspapers; nor at the present time h it poa- 
siblirfo^ W party to mainfoin its ground in France without its 
doOy ofgan; conducted by men of known talent; who (even 
When they ^do not sign their articles) are commonly more eager 
fo’^pude’their happiest exploits in this line than tovveil dr 
th!row a-shade over them* In allusion to M. Thiers, M. Jules 
Janiu says: The day when that man named himself I^sideat 
* of the Council, the French press gained its battle of Auster- 
*dit&^ When will "the English press gain its Waterloo? By 
which we mean, of course, when will the vocation be dtdy 
honoured?-*-when will the press be placed in such a position as 
to tdtrdet recruits of promise from all classes?—when, in short, 
will our newspapers be placed on the same footing as our 
T^iewB? 

- won our battle: But we had a hard fight for it; and 

k’fwas principaUy owing to the defection or faint-heartedness 
d€'its natural allies, like Walpole or Byron, that, till recently, 
fitoraiure was hardly recognised as, to all intents and pur- 
'posesy-the profession of a gentleman, — as fully, for instance, as 
church, the army and navy, or the bar. Nothing, in Eng¬ 
land, is’deemed aristocratical, but what is habitually done by the 
aristocracy. The essential character of the thing is not the point. 
Education may be as good at the London University and Kiisg’s 
Cbllege as at Trinity or Christchurch, but it is not aristocratical 
edaeation; and literature may have exhibited equal refinement 
before it became the fashion for fine ladies and gentlemen to enter 
the iBsts as competitors for its honours. But the chances were 
i^^ainst it so long as it was deen^d derogatory to write; for exer¬ 
tion is paralysed, by want of full sympathy, and a vocation is 
ittvariably lowered: by disrespect. When the French Graml 
Seigneorj meeting the author of a grammar at the Academy, 
said hau^tily, ‘ Je suis id pour mon ffraitdpd'e,^ the grammarian 
tetorteA, *\Et mot, Je suit id pour ma prammaire (prandmere),* 
ifhibh was clearly the better title of the two. But when Yol- 
Siiiel 'Balled on Congreve^ professedly as a man of letters, Con- 
gi9rt'tdld«him he wished to be visited as a gentleman'; where*# 
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upon YoUaira T^j<Maed»4hat«if ^elmd^enly lteaffd* of 
gentlemn, iie should iieyor havb ealled ob hioi^fiikti id^ h 
have here the two principles in marked owtiaet^flaoili 
mortifying to think t^t no Englishman of rank haaiyet. had the 
mahliness to throw himself gallantly on the good sense imd gfood 
feeling of his countrymen^ aa a professional inaa> jo£ Jettemi 
'gentl^an of the press,’—that Gibbon should ^ye stcuch 
rasponsiTe chord, when he exclaimed, * Thenobilky of theSpenf 
^ eers baa been illustrated and enriched by the glorieaOf Marihorj 

* rough; bull exhort them to consider the “Fairy Qneen” i|9ithB 

* most prerious jewel of their coronet. Our imm^ortal Fielding 

< waa of the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh^ who dr^W 

* their origin from the Counts of Habsbuig. The aucoensora of 
Charles the Fifth may disdain their bret&en of England ; but 

* the romance of “ Tom Jones,” that exquisite picture of httiaa}:i 

< moaners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the impch 
‘ rial eagle of the House of Austria,’ 

Byron had noble opportunities; but he w&s prouder of Brum- 
mell’s acquaintance than Scott’s; he preferred Shelley, because 
he was a man of family; be loved rather to discredit the calling 
than to elevate it; and, in fact, made common cause with WoIt 
pole in his littleness. The critics, he used to say, ran down 
Walpole because he was a gentleman, and himself because iia 
was a lord. This was a slrange mistake; their social and here¬ 
ditary rank ensured both the most favourable reception; and 
would have proved an unmixed advantage, if they had net 
shown an undue consciousness of it. It has been asserted that 
the dread Walpole is supposed to have felt, ‘lest he should lose 
‘ caste as a gentleman, by ranking as a wit and an author, hfo 

* was much too fine a gentleman to have believed in the poa^ 
‘ sibility of feeling.’ Our very complaint is, tlmt he was not 
sufBciently high-bred for this; and the consequence was, that 
most persons of his class continued half a century longer to be 
ashamed of adopting the most cfiective method of it^uenciitg 
their cotemporaries, and showing themselves possessed of 
ledge, observation, and capacity. The increase of readers^ 
which made the public the only patron worth considering, 
together with other circumstances, gradually emancipated genem 
literature from the lowering infiuence of the prejudice: the 
establishment of this journal at once emancipated reviews: but 
the work of emancipation will be incomplete so long as any 
respectable portion of the press* remains under the pretence or 
semblance of a ban. Our honoured and lamented friend, Sydney 
Smith, declared that he had no hope o& efiTeoting a require 
provement in the management of the Great Western Kail way 
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'teriages fill 4 bxsliop wak h/amt in them. * Were he now living, 
h^ would pfobahty tell us that there is little or no hope ot* 
Meeting the required improrement in public opinion as to the 

g r^ss, until a peer shidl b^me omnlj and avowedly the editor 
P a newspaper. Not, certeinly, ^t the duties would be better 
performed on that account, but because an injurious prejudice, 
which it may take many years to reason down, might thus be 
demolished at a blow. 

It is only &ir to say that these views were warmly and 
eloquently ^vocated by one young man of rank, five years ago. 
At a meeting of the Manchester Athenmum (Oct. 1843), Mr. 
Smytho, the member for Canterbmy, spoke thus: — 

* It seems to me that, with a spirit worthy of a younger and a freer 
age, you have reserved to the author and the man of letters a reward, 
of a simple and less sordid character than tlie mere hire of this news-* 
paper, and the pay of that review can afford; or, with intentions yet 
more foresighted and profound, you may have resolved to correct 
some of these, the animalies of a country which is governed by its 
journals, but where the names of its journalists are never mentioned, — 
of a country where, by the most unhappy of inversions, it is the in¬ 
vention wlfich makes the fortune, and Ithe inventors who starve,— 
of a country where, if the men of science aspire to the highest 
honour whi^ yon have to bestow,—the suffirages of their fellow- 
mtiaens,—those men of science will |m> 11 hy units, where the mere 
politicians wiU poll by hundreds. And it seems to me especially 
meet, and right, and fitting, that you, the men of Manchester, should 
iredress these evils; because there is an old, an intimate, and a 
natural alliance between literature and commerce; and it is in virtue 
of this alliance (which has been alluded to in the speeches of several 
gentlemen who have preceded me this evening) that you know of 
what is passing amongst foreigners; that you cannot but regard with 
ttapathy the honours which abroad are paid to literature. Why, 
ue very ambassadors now sent to us from foreign courts are so many 
reproaches on our neglect of letters. Wlio is the ambassador from 
BussiaF—-A man who has risen by his pen. Who is the ambassador 
from Sweden?—An author and an historian; the historian of British 
India. ,Who is the ambassador from Prussia?—An author and a 
professor. Who is the ambassador firom Belgium?—Again, a man 
who has risen by literature. Who is the ambassador from France ? 
—An author and historian. Who is the ambassador from, I had 
almost said, our fellow-countrymen in America ?—Again, an author 
and a professor.’ 

Since this was spoken, Mr. Everett h^ been succeeded by 
Mr. Bancroft, the distinguished' author of ■* The History of the 
* 'United States;’ and AL de St. Aulaire’s place is now filled by 
'1^ de Beaumont, thb a.uthor of a work on Ireland, which is 
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highly HBBteemed itf ^'ranc^ whatever we 

of Irish affairs taken by him. 4 /vaf 

The natural consequence of Walwle’s pecuj^ l^e 
ing» or preten^ng to look, at authoTBhip, wie. 

* bitter bad ’ critia The author with lum must wi^ stsaif^ 
of fashion to ensure a favourable reception for the f 

* Let but a lord once own the happy lines, v/ 

How the wit brightens and the sense refines.^.'>f ^ ^ - 

He must be a member of parliament, a member of Brookes’^, or 
a lounger at ‘ White’s chocolate house’ at the least. Such * ^iior 
devil ’ authors as Goldsmith, Smollett, Hichardson, or John^n, 
are ignored or slighted; Gray is flung off as a pedant; and even 
Pielding, with the blood of the Hapsburg in his vema, and 
though — 

* Droll nature stamp’d each lucky hit 
With unimaginable wit,’ 

is voted low—Rigby and another rake of (polity having actuidly 
found him * banquetting with a blind man, a w- , and three 

* Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, both in one 

* dish, and the dirtiest cloth.’ 

Wc will not quarrel with the high praise of Lord Carlisle’s 
tragedy (vol. ii. p. 163.), which was also praised by Dr. Johnson; 
but here is an exemplary specimen of dilettante criticism: — 

^ Mr. Jephson’s tragedy, which 1 concluded would not answer ^1 
that I had heard of it, exceeded my expectations infinitely. The.l^* 
guage is noble, the poetry, similes and metaphors, enchanting, 
harmony, the modulation of the lines, shows he. has the best ear in 
the world. 1 remember nothing at all equal to it appearmg in my 
time, though 1 am Methusalem in my memory of the stage. 1 don’t 
know whether it will liave all the*eff6ct there it deserves, as the story 
is so well known, and the happy event of it known too, which prevents 
attendrUsement, Besides, the subject in reality demands but two 
acts, for the conspiracy and the revolution; but one can never be 
tired of the poetry that protracts it. Would you believe 1 9 og^i,to 
appear on the theatre along with it?—my Irish friends, the Bin^baios, 
liave overpersuaded me to write an epilogue, which was wanting. 
They gave me the subject, which 2 have executed miserably; but at 
least I do not make the new Queen of Portugal lay aside her mqjeaty, 
and sell double entendres like Lady Bridget ToUemache.’ (Yohi. 
p.l77.j 

The amateur per^rmance, the select company, and tl^e pver- 
persuadmg to write the epilogue, prove that Mr. Jephspn had 
hia great and little entrees to the set; and this smeounts for, the 
extravagant commendation lavished on his long-forgotten |day. 
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This 'is not iho -m^y instance in which Walpole has the mis* 
ftrtmie tk^ from posterity: — 

* What play makes ynji laugh very much, and yet is a very wretched 

comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” Stoops* in¬ 
deed 1 — ^0 she does* that is* the muse; she is draggled up to the 
knees* and has 1 believe, ftom Southwark fair. The whole 

view of the piece is low humour, and no humour is in it All the 
merit is in the situations, which are comic; the heroine has no more 
modesty than Lady Bridget nnd the author’s wit is os much manque 
as the lady’s; hut some of the characters are well acted, and Wood¬ 
ward 6 p^s a poor prologue, written by Garrick, admirably,’ (Vol. i. 
p.58.) ' 

He’ ctmld hardly be expected to appreciate Beaumarchais’ 
masterpiece, or see what it portended, or translate the writing 
on the waU; hut it is surprising he could find nothing in it but 
a farce; — 

* Ko, 1 am not at all struck with the letter of Beaumarchais, ex¬ 
cept with its insolenoe. Such a reproof might become Cato tUo 
Censor, in defenoe of such a tragedy as Addison’s, on his descendant: 
but for such a vaurien as Beaumarchais^and for such a contemptible 
force as “ Figaro^ it was paramount impertinence towards the duke, 
and gross ill-breeding towards the ladies. Besides^ I abhor vanity 
in authors; it would offend in Mflton or Monte^uieu ; in a Jack- 
pndding it is intolerable. I know no trait of arrogance recorded of 
Moli^re — and to talk of the “ Marriage of Figaro ” as instructive t 
Punch might as well pretend to be moi*aHsing when he sells a bar¬ 
gain. In general, the modem Gens de JMtres in France, as they 
call themselves, are complete puppies.' (VoL ii. p. 276.) 

We must do him the justice to say he showed no greater pre¬ 
dilection for the encjclopBedist school, and was fuUy alive to tho 
notional vanity of the French; ^ 

* My French dinner went off tolerably well, except that five or six 
of the invited disappointed mo, and the table was not full. The 
Abhh Raynal not only looked at nothing himself, but kept talking to 
the ambassador the whole time, and would not let him see anything 
neither. There never was such an impertinent and tiresome old 
goesip. He said to one of the Frenchmen, “ we ought to come 
“ abroad, to make us love our own country.” This was before Mr. 
Churchill, who replied very properly, “ Yes, we had some Esquimaux 
“here lately, and they likc^ nothing—because they could get no 
“ train oil for breakfast.” ’ (VoL i. p. 272.) 

He speaks thus of Montaigne: 

* I have scarce been in town since I saw you, have scarce seen any- 
bedy< here, and don’t remember a tittle but having scolded my 
ganiiGmer twice, which, indeed, would be os important an article as 
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a^ in Montaigne's ^aTnlSf-wbiokl WTejBmmm«diii^* 4 lt 4 a£iI^nUi 
tired of his essays, what must one be of 

a man thought, who never thought of anytiiing but himself ? aijd 

what signifies what a man did, who never did'anV^h^r^ (vm/i. 
p.l 35 .) ■ ■ ' vi-tio-- 




TVe have not the remotest doubt that Walpole would have 
been found in the foremost ranks of Dryden's dej^recigtors, whoit 
VJk atifth Settle was set up agmnst him by the courts He doee 
actually prefer Mason to Pop^ I —- . - 


‘ Did your lord bring you the Heroic Epistle to Sir W. Chambers f 
I am going mad about it, though there is here and there a line 1 liaie. 
I laughed till 1 cried, and the oftener I read it the better I like it. 
It has as miLch poetry the Dunciad,” and more wit dnd greAUr 
facility* 


It will be admitted that the concluding sent^ce of the'fol¬ 
lowing paragraph is not a lucky hit: 

* I made no commentary on General Oglethorpe’s death, madam, 
because his very long life was the great curiosity, and the moment be 
is dead the rarity is over $ and, as he was but ninety-seven, he will 
not be a prodigy Compared with those who reached to a centuiy and 
a half. He is like many who make a noise in their own time firom 
some singularity, which is forgotten, when it comes to be registered 
with others, of the same genus, but more extraordinary in their'kind; 
How little will Dr. Johnson be remembered, when confounded With 
the mass of authors of his own calibre! ’ (Yol. ii. p. 227*) 

Again, alluding to Garrick:— 

* What stuff was his Jubilee Ode, and how paltry his PrbloguCS 
and Epilogues! I have always thought that he was ^ust the counter¬ 
part of Sliakspeare; this, the first of writers, and an indifferent actor,; 
that, the first of actors, and a woful author. Posterity would bdieve 
me, who will see only his writings; and who will see those of another 
modem idol, far less deservedly enshrined. Dr. Johnson.' (Vcd. i. 
p. 333.) 

These bursts of petulance, for they can hardly be calle4 jttdg<^: 
ments, arc the more provoking, because no one can see clearer^ : 
within a certain range, than Horace Walpole, wlion he li^s aside 
his Lpndon-smoke spectacles. His remarks on Gibbon are sound 
and discriminating; but Gibbon had been a Lord of the Treasury, 
He defends Burke’s famous allusion to Marie Antoinette whCn 
condemned by * the town; ’ but Burke was a parliamentai^ 
leader, and Marie Antoinette was a queen. Perhaps the bold^t 
opinion he ever hazarded is this (vol. ii. p. 226.):— 

For Chotterton, he was a gigantic genius, and might have soared 
1 know not whither. In the poems, avowed.for his, is a line, that 
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wkStthsT BovlejBor allHhe monks in Christendom could or would hsvo 
wvittei^ and which would startle them all for its depth of thought 
vad con^rehensive expression, from a lad of eighteen — 

* " Reason a thorn in Revelation’s side I”* 

, His criticisms on plays and players are coloured by the 
sme prejudices. It was the remark of John Philip Kemble, 
that he never knew an amateur actor or actress who was worth 
above thurteen and sixpence a-weck on the regular boards; and 
that there was not a provincial coihpany of any note throughout 
the empire, who would not act either comedy, tragedy, or farce, 
better than the best amateur company that could be collected 
W J^y Fair.. The difference was probably still more marked 
when the stage was in its zenith; yet Walpole, who had lived 
through its brightest period, awards the pahn to the amateurs; 
and can account for an adverse criticism on a set of them only 
on the supposition that one of the ' regulars’ had indited it: — 

* t am veiy far from tired,. madam, of encomiums on the perform¬ 
ance .at Richmond House; but I, by no means, agree with the criti¬ 
cism on it that you quote, and which, 1 conclude, was written by 
some player, from envy. ff7io should act genteel comedy 'perfectly, 
hut people of fashion that have sense f Actors and actresses can only 
guess at the tone of high life, and ce.nnot be inspired with it. Why 
a|^ there so few genteel comedies, but because most comedies are 
written by men not of that sphere? Ftheridge, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
EQd Cibber, wrote genteel comedy, because they lived in the best 
OQzupany; and Mrs. Oldfield played it so well, because she not only 
followed, but often set, the fashion. General Burgoyne has •written 
the best modem comedy, for the same reason ; and Miss Farren is as 
excellent as Mrs. Oldfield, because she has lived with the best style 
ofmen m Rngland;. whereas Mrs. Abingdon can never go beyond 
Lo4y Teazle, wluch is a second-rate character; and that rank of 
women are always aping women of fashion, without arriving at the 
style., Farquhar’s plays talk the language of a marching regiment in 
countiy quarters ; Wycherley, Dryden, Mrs. Centlivre, &c., wrote as 
if they had only lived in the “ Rose Tavern : ” but then the Court 
Hved in Drury lane, too; and Lady Dorcheste;? and Nel Gwyn were 
equally good company. The Richmond theatre, I imagine, will take 
toot’ (Vol. ii. p. 302.) 

With * The School for Scandal ’ fresh in his memory, he 
Baye that General Burgo 3 ^e had written the best modem 
comedy I ‘Who should act genteel comedy perfectly, but 
* people of fashion that have sense?’ This renunds us of— 

> < Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’ 

V «• 

.a iflk Worse- ; it is arguing in a circle, and demanding an impos- 
ribStys^i foople of fasten who have sense, will not take to 
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acting as a profession: if they do, they soMi ceive ia bi peo^ 
of fashion; if they do notj they make nothing'of Feiwot 
acting is as much an abstraction as a petfect circle;' 
principles. He is far from consistent on the suhrject of Garrick^ 
but he speaks pretty plainly in some places: for exaznple,-rr^ 

‘I should shock Garrick’s devotees if 1 uttered all my op^on; 
will trust your ladyship with it—it is, that Le Texier ti t!W^& 
Hmes the genius. What comparison between the poirers tliat'db t^ 
fullest justice to a single part, apd those that instantaneously ^n ml 
a whole piece, and transform themselves with equal perfeotioh 'inhb 
men and women, and pass from laughter to tern's, and make you 
the latter at both V (Vol. i. p. 332.) 

1 

If this be true criticism, the late Charles Matthews was the 
first actor that ever lived, and Levassor is superior to Boufl^ 
He proceeds: — 

' Garrick, when he made one laugh, was not always judicious 
though excellent. What idea did his Sir John Brute give of a Surly 
Husband? His Bayes was no less entertaining; but it was a Garret- 
teer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solemn coxcomb; and was die 
caricature of a great poet, as the part was designed to be. 

‘ Half 1 have said 1 know is heresy, but fashion h^ gone to exceai, 
though very rarely with so much reason. Applause had turned his 
head, and yet he was never content even with that prodigality. Bis 
jealousy and envy were unbounded; be bated Mrs. Clive, till She 
quitted the stage; and then cried her up to the skies, to depress HrI. 
Abingdon. He did not love Mrs. Pritchard, and widi more reason, 
for there was more spirit and originality in her Beatrice than in hiS 
Benedick.* (Vol. i. p. 332.) 

Johnson's fine allusion to Garrick's death was never thou^t 
exaggerated. ‘ 1 am disaji^omted by that stroke of death which 
‘ has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impov^^shed the public 
' stock of harmless pleasure.’ Nor could any satirist of those 
days have levelled against his noble friends and admirers the 
bitter taunt flung by Mr. Moore at Sheridan's — 

‘ How proud th|y can flock to the funeral array ■ >. : r 

Of one whom they shunned in bis sickness and sorrovir, 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall sl^U be held up by nobles to-morrow-’ 

I! • I 'i'*, 

But Wa^le has found out a method depredating both the 
shrine and the worahippmr: — 

* Yes, madam, I do think the pomp of Garrick’s funeral peHedtly 
ridiculous. It is confounding the immense apace between pissing 
talents and national services.’ What distinctions remain for a patriot 
hero,*when the most solemn have been showered on a player?-** bat 
when a great empire is on its decline, one i^mptom is, there being 
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Jtliaa pQ efspntiol objjecte. Sbakspeare, iflip 
t, ^c^/^^leigh p^ and Knttingham fougbt» not 

ponopred. like <7arrick, who only acted, when^ ui^eid^ 
l ^^no^ knoiw who has coun^Ied and who ha^ fought. 

M m^an to detract from Garrick’s merit, who was a 

T^l ^.iWay, .aQd who, 1 believe, was nerer equalled, in 

trag^y .aqd comedy. Still I cannot think that acting, howeyer 
]>eTfectlyi, 7 vl)^|i ..otWB have written, is one of the most astonishiog 
tj^iept^j, tyht. 1-^pili own, as fairly, that Mrs. Porter and Madlle, 
iD^eanil h^ve struck me so much^ as even to reverence them. 

payer sheeted me quite so much as those two actresses, and 
some few others in particular parts, as Quin, in Falstaff; King, in 
Lord Ogleby ; Mrs. Pritchard, in Maria in the Nonjuror ; Mrs. 
CSBt^rm'Mr^ Cadwallader; and Mrs. Abingdon, in Lady Teazle. 
They* aU’teemed the very persons: I suppose that in Garrick 1 
tUngfat I aaw more of his art; yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur 
(which the town had not taste enough to like), Kitely, and Kangmr, 
wpxp a^ capital and perfect as action could he. declamation I 
confess he never charmed me, nor could he be a gentleman; his Lord 
Townley aud Lord Hastings were mean; but there, too, the parts are 
indifferent, and do not call for a master’s exertion.’ (Yol. i. p. 332.) 

An anecdote of Mrs. Siddons confirms, if it required con- 
finning, the statement concerning Garrick’s morbid jealousy: — 

Siddons continues (1782) to be the mode, and to be modest 
and^sensiblb. She declines great dinners, and says her business and 
tite cares of her family take up her whole time. When Lord Carlisle 
ca^ed her the tribute-money from Brookes's, be said she was not 
^^ieree enough. ‘*1 suppose she was grateful,” said my niece, 
I^y Mario. Mrs. Siddons was desired to play Medea and Lad^ 
J^acheti, — “ No,” she replied; “ she did not look on them as female 
.(^rocters.” She was questioned qjbout her transactions with 
(^Ktriok ; she said, ** he did nothing hut put her out; that he told 
‘fh^ phe moved her right hand when it should have been her left, 
short,” said she, “I found 1 must not shade the tip of his 
nos©.”’ (VoL ii. p. 131.) 

The cotemporary impression regarding Mrs. Siddons must be 
an object of interest, even when recorded byg one whom we can¬ 
not rank among the most candid of observers:— 

* Mr.Craufurd, too, asked me If I did not think her the best actress 
I pyer saw ? I said, by no means; we old folks were apt to be 
prejudiced in favour of our first impressions.” She is a good figure; 
handsome enough, though neither nose nor chin according to the 
standard, beyond which both advance a good deal. Her hair 
is either red, cor she has no objection to its being thought so, and hod 
Ted powder. Her voice is clear and good; but 1 thought she 
414 ^'*17 its modulations enough, nor ever approach enough to 

t|^ 4|^niar *— but this may come when more habituated to the awe 

of the capitaL Her action is proper, hut with little 
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tariety; when without motron, her arms are not £;0iite0l.* 
see, madam, all my objections are very frilling; bOt wh4t T r^filM 
Wanted, but did dbt find, was originali^, which anhobncetr 
and without both which I am never intrinsically pleased. ^'Mn. 
Siddons did, good Sense or good instruction might'give. % dara to 
say, that were I onc-and-tWcnty, I should have tho^ht hef 
Ions; hut, alas! I remember Mrs. Porter and the Dtm^eSim,-^abd 
imnember every accent of the former in the very saudO part. Yeb 
this is not entirely prgudtce; don't 1 equally recollect the wliolo 
grcss of Lord Chatham and Charles Townshend, and does It hifidln^ , 
my thinking Mr. Fox a prodigy ? — Pray do not send him this 
graph too.’ (VoL i. p. 115.) 


The date is 1782,—rather late in the day to begin tinnki^g 
Mr. Fox a prodigy. But the last sentence was Evidently meant 
to be read, os Charles the Second and his courtiers tcad th6 
Seventh Commandment,—with the omission of the not 

The reflections on the breaking out of the Frepch xtevokttion^ 
are well worth attention. The letter of September 26. J789, 
for example, is almost literally applicable to the existing'atatii^ ot 
France at this moment. Many of the other letters, also, ore 
curious, os illustrations of laws, manners, and society in b6th 
countries. The frequency of robberies will sound very stMt^ 
ling to all whose personal recollections do not extend to periods 
much anterior to the new police,—about as new to the risihg 
generation m the New River or the New Forest: — 

* The Hertfords, Lady Holderncsse, and Lady Mary Coke did dine 
here on Thursday, 'but were armed as if going to Gibraltar; and 
Lady Cecilia Johnstone would not venture even from Petersham 
for in the town of Richmond they rob even before dusk — to such 
perfection arc all the arts brought! Who would have thought that 
the war with America would make it impo&biblc to stir from one 
village to another ? yet so it lit^ally is. The cJlonies took otf al^ 
our commodities down to highwaymen. Now being forced to mew 
and then turn them out like pheasants, the roads are stocked'wiih 
them, and they are so tamo that they even come into houses.’ (Voli ii. 
p. 107.) ^ • I > 

Walpdlc and Lady Browne are stopped on their way to dtihk 
tea with a neighbour by a highwayman: — 

‘ He said, “Your purses and watches I” I replied, I have noWafdh. 

Then your purse! *’ I gave it to him ; it had nine guineas. It 
was so dark that 1 could not see his hand, but felt liim tuke it. Hp 
then asked for Lady Browne’s purse, and said, “ Don’t'be frightCried;^ 
“ 1 will not hurt you.” I said, “ No, you won’t frighten the lady ? ” 
He replied, “ No, I give you my word I will do you no hurt.” 'Lady 
Browne gave him her purse, and was going to add her wptch, buf Hb 
said, “1 am much obliged to you; I wish you good night! ^ pidlCfl 
ofi* his hat, and rode away. “ Well,” said I, “ Lady Browne, you Wifl 
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be ifittid of being robbed aootber time, for jou see 'tbere is 
“sothing in it** “OhI bat I am,” said she, “and now I am in 
“ terrors lest he should return, for I have him a purse with 
“ baly bad money, that I carry on purpose, (VoL ii. p. 55.) 

After desoribing some private theatricals at Ham Common, 
he says,— 

’'There was a great deal of good company collected from the 
environs end even from London, but so armed with blunderbusses, 
that when the servants were drawn up after the play, you would 
hive tbou^t it had 'been a midnight review of conspirators on a 
hea^h.' 

■* 

When Mr. Craufiird, described as having always presence of 
mind enough to be curious, was robbed, the wits reported him as 
Shying to ribe highwayman, * You must have taken other pocket- 
* books; could not you let me have one instead of mine ?’ 

The impres^on left by Lord Hervey’s Memoirs as to the 
selfish haHts and arbitrary modes of thinking of royal per^ 
Bonages, before the progress of manners refned and softened 
them, is confirmed by Walpole in many passages. The following 
is an extract from a letter dated Calais, 1773. 

' I must acquaint you with a piece of insolence done to the Duke 
aud Duchess of Cumberland. Their Itoyal Highnesses, upon their 
arrival here on Saturday se’ennight, went to the play, as likewise on 
Sunday. On Mopday morning two of the players waited on their 
Boyal Highnesses to thank them for the honour that had been done 
iSaomy and to receive the gratification usual upon such occasions. The 
Duke gave them tlirec guineas for the two representations, which was 
so far satisfying these gentry, that, by way of impertin^cc, they 
sent thrir candle-snufier, a dirty fellow, to present a bouquet to the 
Dudmss, who was rewarded for his impudence with a volley of coups 
de hhton. This ohastisement did not intimidate the actors, who sent 
one of their troop after the Duke lb St. Omer, with a letter, to know 
if it was really true his Royal Highness gave but three guineas; for 
that they, the players, suspected their companions had pocketed the 
best part of what was given. Wliat answer the Duke gave I know 
not, buf the man who went with the letter hot been put in prison, 
and the whole troop has been ordered to leave the town. Voilh qui eat 
bien traqique pour les comediens ! This a£^r is as much talked on 
at Calais as if it was an afioir of state.’ (Vol. i. p. 89.) 

The story of the Duchess of Bolton proposing to start for 
China as a ]dacc of safety, when the end of the world was posi¬ 
tively fixed for the next year, by some Moore or Murphy of the 
day; the stories of the famous beauty. Lady Coventry, and the 
imposition encountered by Lord Macclesfield when he attempted 
toitefona the calendar, materially diminish our astonishment at 
4Uiy amount of ignorance in any class, towards the middle of the 
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last centmT» or ve nrigiitiBnqaeet Walpole of brd&tiagtthe' 
cHftlogue w^K comes next: — «• 

* I capnot say ther^wiU be qpite so much wit in tbe an^ote 
going to tell you next. Lady Gr^nwlcli, t’other day, in a convorsa* 
tion with Lady Tweedd&le,*jaained the Saxons (the itoows how 
that happened). “The Saxons, ay dear!” cried the Mc^oliiPlwa% 
“who were they ?” “l^rd, madam, did yOur l^adyahip Mful 
*• the History of England ? ** “ No, my dear I tray who Wrote Jt ? 
Don’t it put you in n4od of the Mattoe and the Allogabrogbs in 
Qrammolit ? Yoic^ a second dialogue of the same dame wnh tl^a 
Duchess of Argyll, who went to her to hire a house the'Marchionon 
has here on Twickenham Common, for her brpther, Genem 
Gunning: — 

* Marchioness. —■ “ But will he pay for it ? ” 

* Duchess, — “ Madam, my brother can afford to pay £)r1t J if 

he cannot. I can.” * *■ 

* Marchioness, — “ Olf! Tam glad I shall have my mcnaj. Well, 
my dear, but am I to wish you joy on Lady Augusta’f marriage#'”*, 

‘ Duchess, — “ No great joy, madam: there was no grist occasion 
for Lady Augusta Campbell to he married.” ^ 

‘ Marchioness, — “ Lord, my dear, I wonder to hear yott say si, 
who have been married twice.” * (VoL ii. p. 340.) 

A curious adventure, in which Charles Fox is traditionaOy 
reported to have been engaged, is Recorded with pai^cnlars: — ^ 

* I know nothing of the following legend but fipm that old alaUl, 

Common Fame, who outlies newspapers. You have read in 
“Ficlding’a*Chronicle” the tale of the Hon. Mrs. Grieve; but oould 
you havejjelieved that Charles Fox could have been in the list of her 
dupes ? W'ell, he was. She promised him a Miss Phipps, a West 
Indian foatune of 130,000A Sometimes she was not landed—some^ 
times had the small pox. In the mean time Miss Phipps did not like 
a black man. Celadon must powdgr his eyebrows. HW did,^and 
cleaned hiin<;clf. A thousand Jews thought he was gone Id ^nge- 
gate to settle the payment of his debts. Oh no! he was to meet Celia 
at Margate. To confirm the truth, the Hon. Mrs. Grieve advanced 
part of the fortune; some authors say an hundred and sixty, others 
tliree hundred pounds. But how was this to answer to the matron ? 
Why, by Mr. Fox’s chariot being seen at her door. Her other dapet 
could not doubt of her noblesse or interest, wfien the hopes of Britain 
frequented her house. In short Mrs. Grieve’s parts are in universal 
adiniration, whatever Charles’s arc.* (VoL i. p. 107.) ^ 

Sir Walter Scott mentions the story in his Diargof May 9th, 
1828; and there is an obvious allusion to it in ^ The CozenerSi 
by Foote. * 

The uncertainty still resting on the death iSf the great Lor^ 
Clive, ouvrently reported to have committed suicide, gives value 
to a cotemporary account from high authority: 
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'; * Lot^ H. has just'been here, onii todd me the manner of h-yrd 
Clfte’d death. T^atever had ^ppened, it had flung him into con¬ 
vulsions, to which he Was very subject Dr. Fpthergill gave him, as 
he had done on like occa»ons, a dose of laudanum; but the pain in 
his bowels was so violent that he asked for a second dose. Dr. Fother- 
said if he took another he would be dead in an hour. The moment 
.FothargiU was gone he ewallowed another, for another it seems stood 
by him, and" he is dead,’ (Vol i.’ p. 155.) 

In an article on George Selwyn, on the publication of his 
(^rrespondence, we x^uoted bon mots of liis sufficient to set up 
half a dozen wits; but he was incxliaustiblc, and a fresh stock 
^ now brought to light: — 

‘ Apropos of bon-raots, has our lord told you that George Selwyn 
calls Mr. Foi and Mr, Pitt “ the idle and the industrious apprentices ?” 
If he has noti! I am sure you will thank me, madam.* (Vol. ii. p. 146.) 

l^ogarth’s print was then familiar to every one; and the joke 
was as generally understood and appreciated as that of the late 
Mr. R. Smith (father of the editor of the Letters), when he 
declared Mr. Hume and Mr. Vansittart (Lord Bexley) to be 
the living personifications of ‘ Penny wise and pound foolish.’ 
The best of the other hon mots will not occupy much space: — 

‘You ask about Mr. Selwyn; have yon heard his incomparable 
lyply to Lord George Gordon, who asked him if he would choose liim 
again for Liiggersliall: he replied, “His constituents would not.” 
“Oh yes, if you would recommend me, they would choose me if I 
“ came from the coast of Africa.’* “ That is according to what ])art 
“ of the coast you came from ; they would certainly, if you ||mc from 
“ the Guinea coast.” Now, madam, is not this true inspiration as 
well as true wit? Had one asked him in wliich of the four quarters 
of the world Guinea is sltuated^could he have told ? ’ (Vol. i. p. 427.) 

‘ Ho came to me yesterday morning from Lady Townsend, wdio, 
terrified by the fires of tlie preceding niglit, talked the language of 
the Court, instead of opposition. He said she put him in mind of 
removed tradesmen, who hung out a board with “ burnt out from over 
“ the way.” ’ (Vol. i. p. 439.) 

‘ Everybody is full of Mr. Burke’s yesterday’s speech, which I only 
merlition as parent of a inot of Gw)rge Selwyn. Lord George Gordon, 
single, divided the house, and Selwyn set him down afterwards at 
Whito’^ where he said, “I have brought the whole opposition in my 

coach; and I hope one coach will always hold tliem, if tliey mean 
‘^’to take away tlic Board of Works,” (of which he was Paymaster.)* 
(Vol. i. p. 408.) 

‘ George Selwyn is, I think, the only person remaining who can 
strike wit out of the present politics. On hearing Calcraft wanted to 
be Earl of Ormotul, he said, “ it would be very proper, as no doubt 
“ there had been many Butlers in his family.” ’ (Vol. i. p, 4.) 
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Every reswler who enjoys humour wfll ^h)TY: th;^ ^ 

be a capital" story, Vit^i a result piiguU^X of ,Tfm‘ 

iicrs;.— 

‘To divert the thonw: Ilow <loi yon like,’ randamv th* 
story ? A young Madfnne tie CIiois«al‘is ihloTed witli by Mwisi^r 
lie Coigiiy and Trince Joseph oi'Uoiiaoo. Site longed^ ibr a 
that should be a udraole of .elof[uence. • E\pry othisr |h<if|¥ in Pkm 
sells uiaekaw^, parrots cockatoos &c. Ko wonder one at lettatrof we 
livals soon Ibimd a Mr. Titt; and tljc bird was invnxcdyitely d^jehnH^d 
the nymph’s lirit luiiiihlcr; but as 6.ho had two passions oe a^ell as two 
lovers pins was alho enamoured of (Jeueral Jacko at ABtlty’s/ THie 
unsuccessful caiididalc oticred A^tley ingots for Ws monkey f hut 
Astley d( luandiug a b-rre for life, the paladin was forced to 
but fortunaUdv heard of anotlnu' miracle of parts of tlip ModoiMotapan 
JUce, who wui not in f-o exalted a sphere of life, hoil»§ ^dty a mar- 
luitou ill a kitclu‘ 11 , wluu’i* he had bairut to pluck fo^yl9 With^ii)imlt'iblc 
dexleiily. ’i’his d<*.u animal was not invaliuilyle }dvas bought, and 
piesentrd to Madame de Choiseiil, nho imniediatoly mdde him the 
Seerelaii’c de ses ComiuandenieiH, Her caresses wei*e ^isti’ibutad 
equally to the animals, and Iier thanks to the donors. The itrst time 
she ^vent out tlie Ino tormer were locked up in her bed chamber: 
bow the two latter nere di^poscdo^, history is hilent. Ahl I dread to 
tell the s<*qui‘l. Winn the lady rcturimd, ami flew to her ehambor, 
Jacko the scftaul re<'ei\<'d h<*r with all the enqiresSemenf possible; 
but vvImto uas VoU? Found at last niid(*r the bed, shivering and 
eon tring, and Mithout a fMther, as ttark us any Christian, ^^ull’s 
presenter eoYicluded that Ins rival had given thu monkey wiUi*thnt 
very v iew ; cballengiMl him, tli«y fouglil, and both were wouuded j and 
an heroic adventme it was,’ (Vol. ii. p. 2o8.^ ' 

TIioi^ -is certainly iiotbiiur new under the sun in the way of 
stiuy. ^Vho eonld or would ha\e thought that the wcll-knuwu 
ad\ < lit lire o(‘ Tiord Cklou and the turbot hsul been anticipated ? —• 

‘ Another ou our list f»f burials is a Sir Ihiirick llniuillon. Ills 
la^tory is enrions. lb* lias an estate of 1800/. a year in rrclund, but 
lias J<Mlv'‘d nl Tnickinham hn* three or four years, ualcliing iiii* 
jialienily an aiieient imelc who has some money. The old gentleiimu, 
b»nneil> a ciptain in the »‘*colcIi Cicys, is now eighty-eight; but al 
beauiilni and sleek as MeleliiM'dee when liffwas not aliovo two bun- 
dred ; and he walks lour or live miles a day, and looks ns if he iVftuyi 
outlive his late heir for a quarter of a century more. Sir I’atrick WUtt 
knighted when mayor of Ilublin. His lady is .still more jiaitamoulfids. 
Jn his mayoralty he could not pcr&naile Jicrto buy a new gown. ’X*Iio 
jiride of the ll.iuultoijs siinuounted the penury of the Hi^luiuls. He^ 
boiiehl a silk that cost li\<*-and-lilty sliilliugs a yacd, hut told bis 
wife it <o.Ht but forty. In the etening she displayed it to some of her 
fen.alc aequaintance. “ Forty shilltngs a yard I J^ord, madam,” a^id 
one of 1h<*in, 1 would give iive-and*forty myself.” “TV^uld ypu, 

“ madam? — you sliall have it at tliat price.” .Judge how Sir I’atrick 
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was transported wlicn he returned at night, and she bragged of the 
good bargain she had made !* (Vol. i. p. 451.) 

« 

Ono of the common charges tigainst Wtjpolc is founded on 
his ungrateful harshness and coldness to Madame du DefFand, 
who entertained and uniformly professed a warm and i)crfcctly 
unselfish regard for him. His advocates excuse him on the pica 
df that dread of ridicule which is admitted to have formed a 
principal feature in his character. He was afraid of being 
laughed at fdr a liaison with * an old blind woman.’ J3ut this is 
far from being a satisfactoiy apology ; and from what wc remem¬ 
ber of his occasional style i>f rcciprocjition, Madame du Deffand 
might have exclaimed, in the spirit of the song, — 

* Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 

But why did you kick me down stairs?’ 

And, a^lcr alh is -there any description of weakness or moral 
cowardice^ more censurable, than tliat which induces a man to 
shrink from the avowal of well-founded affection and esteem, or 
leads him to disavow the feelings which do honour to the heart, 

. from fear of incurring the l idiculo of the fops and fribbles of 
. .‘Society, c>r from a wish to stand well with them ? It is our firm 
'conviction that more than half tlic scandal we hear circulntod 
- in society is. attributable to vanity. Tt is the gratification of 
telling a good story, not the wisli to inflict injury, that Incites. 
The race between jNIrs. Candour, j\Irs. Crabtree, afid Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Backbite, wa.s not should dc.etroy T.<a(ly Teazle’s cUa- 
raeter, but wlio sliouhl sjiread the first account of the iOIcgcd 
duel through the town. But if the amiability of tbcsc.worthy 
people became the subject of discussion, we fcc.r this analy^is of 
motive would not "<> far towards c.^t.'iblisliine: tlie iroodness of 
their hearts. The alleged cxeiise, ho\v(wer, was certainly the 
true one; for there are many passages in these * letters w'hich 
prove incontestably how eordially 'NValjsoie really returned !M i- 
danic du Dcffsind’s affection, and how deeply he mourned her 
loss. It was repaired, however, and morci than repaired, Ijy 
the friendship he foiiticd, in 1788, witli the ladies wdio exer¬ 
cised so wholesome and benign an influence over the closing 
years of his life: and whose names are now' .so lionoiirably and 
indissolubly associated with Ins owm. He thus describes the 
commencement f)f tlic acquaintance : — 

‘If I have picked up no recent aiiecdotcs on our common, I have 
made a miicli more, to me, ])ri cions acquaintance. It is the acquaint¬ 
ance of two young ladi<;s of ll:,a ifanic of Jlej-ry, whom 1 iii*st saw last 
winfcj’, and w’ho accidentally took a hou.'C liere, with tlicir fatluv, for 
' this season.* ♦ * * 
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‘ lliey are exceedingly sensible, entirely natural and unaffectedi 
frank, ninl, being (lualilicd to talk on any subject, nothing is so easy 
and agreeable as their conversation — not more apposite than their 
answers and observations. The eldest, I discovered by cliance, un¬ 
derstands Latin and is a perfect Frenchwoman in her language. The 
younger draw's charmingly, and has copied admirably Lady Di*s 
gi])sies, wliicli I lent, though lor the first time of her attempting 
colours. They arc of pleasing figui*es ; Mmy, the eldest, sweet, with 
fine dark eyes, that arc very lively when slie speaks, with a symmetry 
of face that is the inore interesting from being pale; Agnes, the 
3 ’oungcr, lias an agreeable sensible countenance, hardly to bo called 
Jiandsoino, but almost. She is less animated than IVIaiy, but seems 
out of fhdenmee to her sister to speak scldoiner; for they cloat on each 
other, and Mary is always praising her sister’s talents. I mnst even 
tell you tiny dress willuii the bounds of fashion, though fashionaldy; 
hut without the excrescences ami balconies with wliicli modern lioy- 
<lens overwhelm aiul barricade tlicir persons. In sho’t, good sense, 
inf'orniation, siin])Ii(uty, and case, eliaracterisc the Berrys; and this is 
not ])articnhirly mine, wlio am njd to be prc)ndiced, but the universal 
voI<'c of all who know' them.' (A^oi. ii. p. 348.) 

The (hitc of t.hi.s ietfor is October 11. 1788. The chiirm did 
not fade with time. In IMay, 1792, he writes: — 

‘ I am indeed much obliged for the transcript of the letter on my 

AVivi's.” Miss Agnes Inm a /hwssc in her eyes and countenance 
that dor .s not propose ilsttlf to you, but is very engaging on oh^erva- 
iion, and lias often nmde herself preferred to her sistei*, who lias the 
most exactly tine fealui’es, and only wants colour to make htu’ face as 
perfect as her grac.cd’nl [ktsoii ; indeed neillier has good health, nor 
llic air of it. ISIiss Mary’s eyes are grave, but s1h‘. is not so herself; 
and, haviug much more application than her sister, she converses 
readily, and with great intelligence, on all subjects. Agnes is more 
rcscrviMl, but.her com[)tiel; sense very striking, and always to the pur¬ 
pose. In sl’.ort, they arc extraordinary beings; and 1 am proud of 
my partiality Ibr Ihein, and since the ridicule can only liill on me; 
and not on ihem, 1 care not a straw for its being said that 1 am in 
love with one of ihcm — people shall choose which : it is as iiuicli 
with liotli as either, and I am infinitely too old to regard the 
(Ift Oh' (Vol. ii. p. 471.) 

These are natural, earnest, unaffected tributes; and wc can 
well imd<‘rstand that, to persons so gifted aud so predisposed to 
enjoy his conversation, there must have been a very great 
charm in const;int and cordial intimacy with such a man. 

AVc cannot help wishing that Mr. Vernon Smith had ilcvotod 
a little more time and attention -to tlie self-imposed duty of 
editor, lie has given Ids read(U’s credit for an extent of minute 
kiiowledgc which not one in twenty can fairly he expected to 
possess; and lie has fallen into two or three unaccoinitahle mis- 
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I^es. Bift ho hfl^ performed part qnietl/ and nnobtru- 
nvel^j and the notes added from the MS. journal of l^ord 
Ossory are valuabjb, though few. For example: — 

* Xbe following ii Lord Ossoiy’s own opinion of the social talents 

of some of the best talkers of his day: ** Horace Walpole was an 

** agreeable lively man, very affected, always aiming at wit, in which 

be fell very short of his old friend George Selwyn, who possessed 

** in the most genuine but indescnbable degree. Hare’s coiiversa- 

** tion abounded with wit, and perhaps of a more lively kind*^ so did 

** Burke’s, though with much alloy of bad taste ; but, upon the whole, 

** my brother the General was the most agreeable man in society of 

** any of them.” — May, 1816. — MSS. Ed.’ 

_ » 

The late Lady Holland—a great authority in suoh matters— 
was also of this opinion: when the same question was raised 
in** her presence, she determined it in favour of General Fitz¬ 
patrick ; as having been the most agreeable person she had ever 
known. 


■ II ■ ■ ^ ■ . ->L, - 

Abt. III. — 1. An Appeal to the Middle Classes on the urgent 
I^eceasitg of numerous Radical Reforms, Financial and Organic. 
By Fjiancis W- Newman, Professor of Latin in University 
College, London, and formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. Loudon: 1848. Pp. 28. 

2. English lAfe, Social and Domestic, in the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Cenft/rg, coitsidered in rcfciencc to our T^osition as 
a Community of Professing Christians, By tlie Author of 
‘Beverses.’ London: Fellowes, 1847. Pp. 219. 

•Tn. times like these, no apology is “needed from any one 
"*■ * for appealing to liis fellow countrymen on matters of the 
* deepest common interest.’ Such are the terms in which Pro¬ 
fessor Newman introduces his views on some of the’mo^t 
difficult questions of national policy — views maintained with 
much ability, and singular courage, though far from command¬ 
ing our general assent. We admit this apology for no apology 
to be on ample on^; and feel that we need no other for now 
following his example. 

It may be inferred, we think, from the general tenor of our 
political opinions, that we are no great enemies to projeets of 
reform: though we must express opr distrust of of those 

changes -— organic in their nature, and proposed for* instant 
adoption —^^hich have been recently propounded. Bbt what 
we chiefly lament is the tone which haS now and then been 
assumed by some of tbeir most resjicctable advocates — to the 
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effect thatj if such and such reforms be refused, dr delayeMli a 
Hevolution 13 ineviijabie; and ^ not absofUfbly juBti'fiabWl 
not calculated td excite very much either of censure dr suipi*!^ 
Even Mr. Newman, though he would, we doubt not, Btrob^j 
deprecate all recourse to violence, yet too much eounteniiitoeS!;. 
Buch reprehensible modes of expression. Thus at the olo^Jc^* 
his pamphlet he observes : — ‘ By all means must th^’n^dld 

* classes warn the aristocracy, that they will ndt uphold ’ ^ 

* endure extravagance in an insolvent commonwealth—that tbey 
5 will not. become mere tools of unrighteous administratioiu^ 

‘ that they will not look calmly on, while our rulers rim the 
‘ course of France under Louis XVL, nor yet of Frdtice upder 
‘ Louis Philippe; but if their prayer be pertinaciously rtfkf^edy 

* will at last To-ther adopt any extreme means of the 

‘ obedience of their representatives, than bear the fearful risks 
‘ of continuing our present systein.. Let them assume tins 
‘ spirit, and they will be able to regen^te the British consti- 
‘ tution,’ 

Now Tve strongly object to the Use, in a country like this, 
and with such constitutional remedies as GUI's, of any expres¬ 
sions which imply that the middle classes, the aristocratic closBibs, 
the working classes, or any partial combinations of classcB, have 
the right to dictate reforms,—with revolution for tlip altoma- 
tivc! and, still more, their right to say wltoi these reforms hftvp 
been pertinacioushj refused. Parties seeking any great reform 
must firs|, obtain the expressed consent of the iuflucncing part 
of the nation; since without this, the demand might merely 
denote the will, not of the nation, but of an inconsiderable 
faction: and, when they have obtained that consent, it is plain 
enough that the desired reforms will be accomplished without a 
revolution. It is in vain to say that, though such reforms jinay 
be the will of the nation, they sometimes cannot be otherwise 
effected. The frequent, comprehensive, yet peaceful changes wo 
have effected (and effected the more safely by having effected 
them gradually),'give the lie to all such arguments, and at once 
demonstrate their futility. We are fully aware of the danger of 
delaying any urgent and desirable reform; and eveh admit the 
consequent possibility of revolution, as the result of frustrated 
ho})es operating on human passion and inhrmity: But it will 
Do^ be the less true, that they who would*'rccommend its adoption 
in a country like this, would be guilty of a great crime. 'Jn 
such a country, we cannot think it expedient to speak ev6n of 
a poBpible resort to physical violence, as other than a most ocn- 
Burable alternative^ still Jess to justify it, should the demands of 
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ihe popular will not be speedily complied^ with. It seems to us, 
os the controiy^ that, to use the Janguage of Burke in a well- 
known passage, we ought * to approach to the faults of the state 
*08 to the wounds of a faAer, with pious awe and trembKng 
f sblidtude.’ To threaten its subversion, if reformation be not 
promptly granted, is to imitate those savages who, finding the 
ihdady ||rf their aged parents, as they judge, incurable, com- 
zni^aiticide by way of a remedy. 

The time, we trust, is coming, though it may be yet i^tant, 
when nations will discover, from a comprehensive historic znduc- 
rion, that armed revolutions, wherever there is the shadow of a 
constituti^al government, are never likely to pay. When this 
conviction is attained, it will no longer be of any importance to 
^hwuBs that subtle question,—What constitutes the moral right 
of resistance to a faulty government, or the degree of provocation 
which will justify such a step, in foro conscientice? "If, indeed, 
there be absolutely no constitutional government, that is, no 
machinery for insuring the action of matured public opinion on 
the ruling powers of the state, and the necessity of such pro¬ 
visions is deeply and generally felt, wc scarcely know any risk 
or any sacrifice that should not be faced for their attainment. 
But where' there are substantially such provisions, though (it 
may be) incomplete and imperfect, we do not hesitate to say, 
tiiat the notion of recurring to a revolution of violence, for the 
cmnce of obtaining any minpr or particular reforms, would be 
^qtally criminal and insane. 

M^y people may still think that the French (or rather the 
Parisians) were justified in taking up arms against their late 
government But few, we apprehend, will now be of opinion 
that that insurrection was a wise or exemplary proceeding: And 
in every country, there will occur junctures, like that which led 
to the disputed policy of Louis Philippe in relation to the Re¬ 
form Banquet; in which the champions and accusers of 4he 
government w'ill be equally vehement, and have topics equally 
plausible. Such crises have repeatedly occurred among our¬ 
selves ; in which it has been warmly disputed among conscientious 
and intelligent men, whether the minister has not been re¬ 
sorting to unwarrantable and unconstitutional remedies; as 
in the suppression of the monster meetings of Ireland some 
years ^o, or the reeent proceedings in reference to thq 
Chartist processions. In these cases, ,the most c:^t defini¬ 
tions of the theory of the constitution will not always indicate 
witii sufficient clearness what may or may not be justipably 
by tbe government. To meet a temporary emergency 
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temporarj measures may reqiuredi which many ex(^ept 
people will exclaim a^inst^ a violation or suspension of the 
constitution; and which the government will justify as pro* 
voiced by a previous breach of alle^ance. No <■ precise rules 
can be laid down to meet all such coses^—under all possible 
combinations of events^ or the sudden and uuacoountuble ao* 
cess of an epidemic enthusiasm among the people. V^But in 
all of them, the remedy surely is not a revolution. A wise 
and bold minister will tak^ the responsibility of recommeu^ng 
what he deems requisite at such a*conjuncture ; and a wise and 
free people will abide their time, and apply to his conduct those 
constitutional remedies which the law has provided. If the 
body of the nation believe that he h^ acted only ns the urgency 
of circumstances required, he will receive an ample indemmty 
for his acts, when the tumult of temporary excitemont has 
passed away. If otherwise, the nation will quietly but firmly 
express its will, in the character it impresses on its representative 
assemblies. It will lock the wheels of an unpopular government; 
and compel the formation of a ministry more in harmony with 
the wishes and expectations of the people. To resort to anarchy, 
and to subvert the constitution, perhaps even plunge the Country 
into civil war on account of some such disputed act,—certainly 
to inflict an incalculable amount of private and public misery,— 
is to ^ cast out devils by Beelzebub, the very prince of the 
‘ devils; ’ or, in the language of Burke, ' to invoke the powers 
* of hell to rectify the disorders of earth.’ Wc ^0 say that 
it may not I'equirc patience and self-control in a nation uni¬ 
formly to act in this way, nor that there may not be coses 
where there are great provocations to act otherwise; we are 
only contending that it is uniformly wise so to act. «, 

To the unreflecting, nothing seems less difficult than to form 
a constitution, and to establish a government. To those who 
either read history, or take the trouble to think, it will rather 
appear matter of surprise how a stable government should ev^ 
emerge out of the chaos (once produced) of civil confusion and 
anarchy. The greatest evil of violent revolutions, great as those 
evils necessarily are, is not the temporary disorders and suffering 
which usually usher them in, and always characterise their 
agony and crisis, but those of the unknown, the uncalculable 
future. It is impossible to foresee how long the funereal pro* 
cession wffi move on, or what new horrors each step of it mby 
discl^; what new and sinister interests will spring in the 
cour^of the strife, without any adequate authori^ to Mjust or 
control them; what turbulent spirits will be thrown to the 
surface, and, having no superior, wili struggle with one another 
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for a precarious supremacy; what artful demagogues or ambitious 
sddicrs may plague the country with the alternate curse of 
riotous anarchy or military despotism; how ofteOj in the ab* 
sence of a preponderant authority which the people have been 
accustomed to revere, and of all habits of obedience, the same 
miserable circle of mutual jealousy and distrust, ^nj^ition for 
gupremfUy,'and civil strife to terminate it, may ^^olve, and be 
reproduced, before some happy accident gives stability, because 
ascendancy, to some one party. If, indeed, after a brief in*- 
undation the ‘waters of strife’ would recede, though 

the strand might be covered with wrecks, these ravages might 
be sp^dily repaired, and wealth and happiness return, with 
public order and security. The real misery is, that for a long 
time there is an ebb and flow of this destructive tide; which 
renders it about as easy to cultivate the arts of peace on the soil 
which it chafes, as to sow and plant on the sea beach. 

It is a truth which men are too apt to forget — but neverthe¬ 
less a truth — that to live under almost any authority is better 
than to live under nonc^ If this were pondered more, men ' 
would pause longer before they sanctioned revolutions. The 
paralysis of llie sovereign power is itself a graver evil than any 
its mere abuse can usually occasion ; for it almost unavoidably 
induces a sad necessity, even for the upright and patriotic, of 
inflicting misery and suffering wrong. It has not been sufflciently 
observed, that some of the worst evils of revolutions have ori¬ 
ginated, not sp much in the crimes or inordinate ambition of 
any particular individuals or parties, as in the mere fact of the 
deadlock to which all parties are reduced — the necessity of 
taking some side—the im])ossibility of finding an umpire, except 
in the actual trial of physical force—and the natural eagerness 
of parties to anticipate each other, and to seize some golden op¬ 
portunity of insuring a prompt and decisive result. Humiliating 
condition I which reduces the most enlightened patriotism and 
the guiltiest ambition, to the same necessity of appealing [to 
brutal force as the only arbiter of the fray! — And yet such is 
the necessary result, when there is no centre of gravity in the 
political system, or when it fluctuates from point to point; and 
in the latter case, terrible and rapid is the movement and per¬ 
petual the scourging necessary to keep the system at all erect. It 
is bad enough, undoubtedly, to live under either of the extremes 
of tyranny an iron despotism, or one^f those tniroulent de¬ 
mocracies in which Plato humorously says that even the ‘ pup¬ 
pies’ look more pert, and the ‘asses’ more independent than 
elsewhere; —but either is liappiness, compared with living in a 
^untry- in a condition of revolution. The epicurean creation 
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a world evolving itself from tlie fortuitous concourse of ntoiBif 

is the just ininge of a people seeking to fonn n con 8 tituti<m 
out of the * organic molecula of a disbanded nation.’ 

If all this be so, it surely ought to make us tremblingly alive 
to the dui^ of discouraging all modes of expression whims would 
reconcile, xr even familiarise the public mind to the ide^of such 
a catastrophe aS a violent revolution ; and of never sdKktng of 
it but as an expedient which a nation, with constitutional safe-* 
guards, will never resort to; unless in the strong language of 
Milton on another subject, ‘ God has smitten them with phreni^ 

* from above, or with a dazzling giddiness at noon day.’ We 
have sometimes seen it stated, that tlie sufferings of a largo por¬ 
tion of the people are already so great that * it would not much 

* matter if they were to have a revolution.’ That there is great 
and most pitiable distress is unfortunately not to be questioned. 
But it is characleristic of our nature to believe that any pain wo 
at the moment endure (from a tooth-ache to tlie rack) is always 
the very worst that could afflict ns. To compare our present 
sufferings witli those of nations in revolutionary anarchy is the 
result, we are persuaded, of a happy ignorance ; and ignorance 
is the best excuse for our ingratitude. Let any one ciilmly 
read, and endeavour to realise the horrors of the Corcyrean S^U- 
tion — Athens under the dominion of the Thirty — the state 
of Rome during the massacres of Sylla and Marius — England 
during the Wars of the Roses —condition of Paris under 
Robesjiierre — or tlie condition of Paris during the insurrection 
of June last; and it will he felt that it is the grossest thank- 
lessncss to talk of our having reached the maximum of misery— 
even in miserable Ireland! 

It is precisely because we dread such an event as a revolution, 
that while we would join heart and hand in the advocacy of a 
thorough reform of every real grievance, would oppose many 
of those projects of organic and sudden change which have 
recently been so vehemently recommended. Even granting, 
for the sake of argument, that those changes — Univei'sal Suf-^ 
frage, for instance, — wci-e, in the abstract, desirable, and really 
preferable to our present system, we should still say, (para¬ 
doxical ns it may seem,) that it would be most unwise to 
attempt their instant accomplishment. If there be any ono 
point whi^ has united the suffrage of all the greatest states¬ 
men and 7rofounde8t4>olitical reasoners—of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Montesquieu, Burke, — it is that all great political changes 
should be gradual and continuous; wrought so as not to super¬ 
sede, but to b^rmonise with preceding institutions; and so that 
there shall not only be no solution of continuity in tlie series or 
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political developments^ but even no visible danger of it. Divided 
on so many other points of speculative politics, these Ulustrioas 
men have been united in this; and various^ almost numberless, 
as well as irresistible, are the arguments by wliicji this view is 
sustained:—sometimes, in the language of Bacon, because, *as 
*'Time is the greatest innovator, and as his innovations are 
' imperli|)tible,’ so ought we to imitate him in the counter¬ 
remedies we oppose to his corruptions; sometimes, in the lan¬ 
guage of Burke, * because temperate reform has in it a principle 
' of growth; ^ * and because ^ political arrangement, as it is a work 

* for. social ends, is to be brought about only by social .means; 

* because, therefore, mind must conspire with mind, an& bemuse 

* time is required to produce that union of minds which alone 
^ can produce the go^ we aim at; ’ f sometimes, in the words 
of Montesquieu, because ‘ it is necessaiy^people’s minds should 
‘ be prepar^ for the reception even of the best laws.’t They 
all indeed concur in holding that all political improvement must 
consist only in adaptation, and can never, in the very nature of 
the case, be a new creation; that hence it is the part, both of 
wisdom and necessity, to take care that the altemtions are not such 
as will render the whole incongruous or inconvenient; that laws 
and regulatidhs which have long subsisted, besides the prejudices 
which they have gathered round them, have acquired a real, 
though adventitious, propriety; that while a people may have 
originally formed the laws for themselves, these, again, have in¬ 
sensibly formed the people to them; and that, as Bacon phrases 
it, * what is settled by custom, though it be not good, yet, at 
'least, it is fit; that by a slow but well-sustained progress, 
'.effect of each step is watched; the good or ill success of the 
' fii^t gives light to the second, and we are conducted with safety 

* through the whole series;’ that the legislator thus acting does 
not suffer the clue which conducts him fi:om the past to the 
future to pass out of his hand; and pursues his path, not by a 
series of bounds over the slippery and treacherous stones of a 
torrent, but by a secure and well-compacted causeway; some¬ 
times, that' the evils latent in tlie most promising contrivances,’ 

* Speech on Econonrical Reform. 

f Reflections. 

I L’Esprit des Lois, Liv.xix. Chap. 2. A brief and most amusing 
chapter. One paragraph is worth citing : — ‘ I7n Veniden, nomm^ 
‘ Balbi, 4tant au Pegu, fut introduit chez le i*it. Quand celui-ci apprit 
‘ qu’il n’y avoit point deRoi h Venise, il fit un si grand kolat de rite, 

‘ qu'une toux le prit, et qu*il eut beancoup de peine k paffer k ses 
*>0DUrtisan8. Quol est le 14gislateur qui pourrait proposer le gou- 
'^vemeafent populaire k des peuplcs pareils?’ 
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—a lesson whicii erentsi ore ever teadbi^ ai^d 
never to learn—‘are provided for as they araae;* 

(and, in pur judgment it is the stronger argument of ail>jf 
uat rapid and exten^ve innovations, suddenly effected, even 
thougli al)straotedly for the better, change too rapidly those 
associations and habits o& the national mind in relation to its 
institudojos, on which their solidity depends far mordMian on 
their abstract perfection; associations and Habits, into the format 
tion of which Time enters os an essential ingredient: that sudh 
changes, therefore, are apt to dissolve the law of continuity which 
should distinguish all |)olitical development, and by inducing 
habits of fickleness and levity in place of sobriety and oautkm, 
may precipitate changes still greater and more questionable; 
and, whatever their character, may ultimately involve a rcvolu^ 
tion. This is, perhaps, the weightiest consideration of all; but 
it requires muc^ knowledge of human nature and much refiec* 
tion to see it in its full force.* 

Yet nothing is more certain: abundant experience proves 
that it is quite a mistake to suppose that the sudden introduction 
of even a better constitution will necessarily carry with it that 
great element of all political excellence — Stability ; and the 
reason is that just given: that such stability is fbun'ded less upon 
ideas of theoretical perfection than upon association and habit* 
To induce men to revere any system, whether it be worthy of 
their reverence or not—at all events, to excite any regret or 
reluctance to change it, they must be accustomed to it; and that 
bond of custom, slight as it may seem, and absurd as it often is, 
is a thing almost omnipotent in politics; the chief cable, in short, 
which holds the vessel of the state to its anchorage. ‘ Custom,’ 
says Bacon, with his usual profundity, ‘ is tho principal magistrate 



* This topic did not escape the usual sagacity of Ai’istotle. White 
treating the subject of innovations in general with much the same 
caution as Bacon, he replies at once and decisively to the fahely 
analogical argument that improvements in government may be intro*' 
duced just as we may introduce improvements in any of the arts au(| 
sciences, that is, at once and easily. ^ The example drawn from the 
arts,’ says he, ‘is a fallacy; for there is no analogy between iimovating 
in an art and innovating in n law : inasmuch as a law has no power ’ 
‘ of inducing obedience unless by habit ; and this can only bo effected 
* by lapse of time ; so that lightly to exchange the existing laws for 
‘ other and new ones is X%enfeebU the force of tlie law*— q yap 
lir\v}f ov^egiay txn vpos to rreidtrrQai n\i)y vapa to tCoc, rovro 0 ob 
yiyerai el Sia ypoyov irK^Soc, tHore to fkiBioic peTa€aWtiy h Twy 
btrapxoynyy vofuay eic Iripovo ropovs Katrov^ vouly karX 
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•"bf iiiftn’s life.’ Apart from H, a political tlieory ■which has 
been proposed to da^, which has neither the experience of 
benefits derived fiym it, nor the associations of time, to plead 
in its defence, may be supplanted by an equally shining novelty 
to-morrow. Nor indeed is there any reason why a darling 
system of this man or this party shCKlld not be taken on trial, 
fls well fe that of another man or another party, both being 
equally confident of the result, and both being prompted by 
the strongest of all principles, (with the exception of habit,) 
which can rule in the human breast — a desire to realise our 
own ideal, and a perfect conviction, till experience has chastised 
our presumption, that of all possible systems, the one pro¬ 
posed by US is the very best. Hence the rapid series of con¬ 
stitutions which issued from the ‘pigeon-holes* of the Abbd 
Sie;^^s.; hence all the other schemes of his fellow manufacturers 
of paper constitutions—till Napoleon at length arose, and shat¬ 
tered the frail tubes from which were issuing so matty gorgeous 
bubbles I 

The intensity with which the human mind may be con¬ 
vinced of the profound wisdom of an untried folly, is strikingly 
exemplified, in the recent development of the Communist and 
Socialist theories of Fi*ancc. The wildness of those theories is 
only to be paralleled by the unscrupulous fanaticism with which 
they seem to have been pursued. It is now, we think, ascer¬ 
tained that the proceedings connected with the Reform Banquet 
were only a pretext for the late revolution — the accidental 
touch which broke the thin film that covered the huge chronic 
ulcer, and Jet out its foul and purulent contents. It is evident 
that ever since 1830 parties had been organiring themselves, and 
proclaiming their organisation, for the purpose of operating a 
revolution on the first favourable 0 ])portunit^; living, in fact, in 
the habitual exercise of treason. .No country but France could 
have furnished a parallel; and she has just outdone it by 
exhibiting the example of a section of the late Provisional 
Government implicated in the very schemes which were to ter¬ 
minate in its overthi’ow, and the preparation of a clear stage for 
the workijjg out of their more perfect schemes of human rege¬ 
neration 1 Nothing can equal the insanity of those schemes, 
except the fraud and recklessness with which they seem to have 
been pursued. ' That human nature, even so conditioned, and so 
strangely trained as in their revolutionary school, might not be 
easily moulded to their hands, never seems to have entered their 
thoughts. They never seem to have had an idea that the art of 
political change is an art of grafting, and not oi planting; not 
to say that most of their schemes of society would require 
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totally different animal from man to admit of their ad^t^h» 
under any circumstances or any preparatives. Yet manr of 
these men — and very learned and able men too — seem to MTO 
been sincerely convinced of the perfection of their theories, apd 
willing to do Anything and risk anything to realise them,—with 
a fanaticism worthy of offjf fifth monarchy-men, and a treachery 
and atrocity worthy of the worst disciples of Loyohk is a 
curious and instructive spectacle. 

But, without going any sucli lengths, most men, jv^e fear, are 
apt to flatter themselves that they have a constructive talent 
01 this kind in the highest perfection; and all the failures pf so 
many of the wise will not convince us that politics are not tbd 
easiest of the sciences. Perhaps there is nothing which equals 
man’s real power to demolish systems, except his imaginary 
power of constructing them. The selfrdeception is the more 
likely to escape us, because to every charge of failure it is always 
BO pleasantly easy to find a satisfactory rcjfiy, ‘ If such and such 

* events had not happened, and disturbed tlic grand experiment 

* in the very moment of projection! ’ or, 'if men had but been 
' of one mind, and worked the system honestly V To these ' ifs’ 
the objector opposes a 'perhaps;’ for it is easy for both sides to 
draw upon the inexhaustible fund of possibilities. But, at all 
events, and without any ' perhaps,’ those 'ifs’ought surely to 
have been taken into account before the experiment, and abated 
confidence in the result. The very test of a political arrange- 
ment should be its practicability. The very problem for solu¬ 
tion is: Given the actual condition of a nation, and the position 
of events, to construct a working system. It is easy to contrive 
systems of paper optimism. Far less than a Bacon or More is 
required to invent ah Atlantis or Utopia. M. Cabet is quite 

Icarie. 

Sir James Mackintosh never uttered a pvofounder or a truer 

word than when he said that ^ political constitutions are not 

' made, but grow.’ * They are living things; and not mere 

skeletons of parchment. The figure^ indeed, is as logically just, 

as it is felicitous in the conception; since all such constitu- 
-- : -- A,—!—, 

* ‘ History of England,* vol. i. p. 72. The remarks of. the same 
writer on the latent power of development and adaptation involved in 
the vague construction of the Great Charter (pp. 217 — 222.) are 
wdl worthy of the attention of every Englishman; as well na’liis 
observations on the causes of the solidity of the fabric of our consti¬ 
tution, from the reciprocal influence and intimate admixture of the 
social elements among us (pp. 265-^270.). Seldom has histoiy given 
us anything more sagacious. 


(and very welcome) to the governmenj^ of his fabulous 




tfoiid impljy Hi comttflb #h!i: Ofth^ of utgamsed fif4 
petottl prooeBses of mimif^ c^ngo «nd im|»ercet^le assltnilation 
of parts, sad the pervading isfluenoe of a vital'energy from 
turning blood into mtiscle, and cartilage into bone—in othor 
words, hardening ductile first impressions into solid habits of 
reverence and affection to institution^ Hie law of continuity, 
therefore,^ and the influence of time are not accidental, but essen¬ 
tial conditions of all political solidity. The true constitution is not 
that inscribed in the statute-book, but that engraved on the hearts, 
and cherished in the habits of the people. ^lon could not have 
more practically shown his wisdom (whether the story be true or 
fabulous, the moral is the same) than by binding the Athenians 
not to (^uge any of his laws for a term of years; as well know¬ 
ing, not only that time was necessary to test their value and dis¬ 
close their defects, but that until thus consecrated by association 
and habit, endeared by the remembrance of benefits conferred, 
and guarded by the fear of exchanging what was kno^ for what 
was unknown, there was no guarantee that the constitution 
which he had given them one day might not be exchanged for 
another, apparently more eligible, on the morrow; and that 
until a goodly portion of the fabric was thus consolidated before 
innovation began, it would not be the hand of reform that would 
touch it, but tlmt Of revolution. A somewhat similar story 
whidi is told of Lycurgus and his Spartan code, carries with it a 
similar lesson. 

There is- no constitution to which the above words of Sir 
James Mackintosh so strictly apply as to our own. It has been 
a very slowly developed growth of centuries — an aggregate of 
laws and usages which ha’^ been imperceptibly depositing them¬ 
selves dunng a thousand years—the most venerable and the most 
curious of the intellectual structures civilised man. It is a 
pile, majestic indeed, but of varying orders of architecture, and 
of parts that have to be referred to the most widely distant eras; 
much of it hoary \vith age, and some of it the fresh-looking 
masonry of yesterday. But the whole erection has been marked 
by the law of continuity; and though, in fact, during the ten 
centuries c^its existence, it has passed through changes which 
may be sM* to be tantamount to an entire change of con¬ 
stitution ; and if they had been effected simultaneously, would , 
in fact have constituted such a transformation, no portion hs^ 
been removed a^once so large as not to leave a far great^^ 
part standing untouched. It has been changed, like the aacred 
ship of Athens, plank by plank, fragment by fragment, till 
scarcely any part remains as it was. Still, as in the human 
body, continuity and change have co-operated and secured sub* 
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reparatiofl^ it liBS l>eea tbroi^hout di&vrati 'and yet tbe kmlfm ‘. 

We speak) indeed^ of the * wisdom of our a3loestpn^^and4od* 
often, it }a true, show our own folly in doing so ; > Bometime^ hy 
making it an apology for the retention of abuseB, whiob: a. true 
iniitation of their conducU^would induce us at once to retnore, 
and for deferring that judicious adaptation of laws to idtei^ 
times and circumstances, for which we most justly admire thejni 
and sometimes, perhaps, still more conspicuou^y by attributing to 
that vaunted * wisdom ’ what does not really belong to it, and whf^> 
if we (lid not believe in an overruling Providence, might, be more 
aptly attributed to happy accident. When we consider, indeed, 
how many constitutions, nay, how many empires have nsen and 
fallen during the time in which the British constitution has been 
slowly pushing out its gigantic growth; how much genius and 
wisdom have been expended in devising and redveing to system 
paper theoj^'of politics; how many of these have been con^ 
fidently tried, and rapidly thrown aside; when we consider, too, 
that this constitution is not the fruit of the wisdom and experi¬ 
ence of anyone generation, or of any five, far less of any one man 
or council, as well as the storms which from time to time have 
rocked it from its base to its battlements (in which, however, it 
has oscillated only within the limits which sound architecture 
makes the test of solidity in all such structures), we are compelled 
to attribute its permanence, amidst the political wrecks W'hioh 
have strewed the nations around us, to something more thwi 
the sagacity of merely human wisdom — to nothing less than to 
the invisible control of the Supreme Disposer, If, in any thing, 
we can justly praise the wisdom of ow ancestors, it is not so 
much for any sagacity in distinctly foreseeing the remote con¬ 
sequences involved in the changes they wrought, as for their 
general caution and aversion to any sudden or extensive changes; 
their rare combination of firmness with moderation of purpose; 
in a word, for that practical good sense which has been not 
merely the ' wisdom of our ancestors,’ and Still less of any particu¬ 
lar class, but which still enters deeply, we trust, into the elements 
of the national character. There is scarcely a fine^entence 
in Burke’s memorable Reflections on the French 4ww)lution 
than that in which he characterises the general conduct of 
our countrymen in the political changes they have operated: 

‘ A political caution, a guarded circumspection a moral rather 

* than a complexional timidity, were among*the ruling principles 

* of our forefathers in their most decided conduct. Not being 

* illuminated with the light of which the gentlemen of France 
‘ tgll us they have got so abundant a share, they acted on a 
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* atronp: unpresBioniof iihe igiiora&ce av^ fallibiuty of manktnd^ 

* And He that had mad^ tliein thus fallible, rewarded them for* 
‘ having, in thdr conduct, attended to their nature.* 

No country, accordingly, haa ever effected to many greats 
changes by peaceful means, as England has deme during the last' 
one hundri^and sixty years; and far less changes, more rajndly 
accompliidied or attempted, have in o£her countries been eithA 
attended with' many of the evils of revolutions, or have in fact 
produced them. It is their gradual character, and tliat alone, 
which has made them siife. The history of many of tlicse great 
changes is, in this point of view, dceply*4nstructive. The prin¬ 
ciples involved in them were at first slowly propagated from a few 
superior minds to many of inferior power, — gradually made their 
way into large sections, and at length masses of the community— 
were fii^ maligned, then discussed—then familiarised—then 
embraced,—till at length ^ having leavened the whole lump,’ the 
legislature solemnly set its seal to the cxpresaion.jof matured 
public opinion. Nor do we in the slightest degree doubt that 
equally great changes may be peacefully effected, and will be 
witnessed, by our posterity, without any danger to the consti¬ 
tution ; provided they are effected in a similarly cautious and 
temperate spirit—changes in our representative system; changes 
in the direction and distribution of taxation; changes in our 
system of judicature: changes in our colonial administration; 
changes in the Irish churdi; changes in the English church. 
But if by only raising our finger we could effect all these changes 
to-morrow, wc would not do it; because certain that, until 
they enlist^ a decided preponderance of the intelligence, wealth, 
ancf population of the qpuntry in their favour, we should only 
do harm by it. Many of our greatest changes liave been half 
a century in maturing; and this brings us to notice another of 
the commonplaces of sophistical inv^tivej in which the unre¬ 
flecting are .fond of indulging again^ governments, * Minis- 

* ters arc ever behind the people,’ they exclaim ; * They never 

* do any thing of importance, tUl they arc compelled.’ We 

answer at once, * May it ever be so I ’ Wc have no wish to 
see the ^nister who will take it upon himself to propose any 
great on his own individual conviction, or on that of 

Ins official colleagues, that it will be for the benefit of the 
nation; nor, until the nation has unequivocally expressed its 
decidedly pTeponderant will. This were, in fact, to wre&t out 
of the hands^Br the* people that Sovereignty, of which they 
are usually so jealous. We Avould strictly keep it in their 
hands; and Avould deny to any minister, ‘ heaven-born’ or other¬ 
wise, the right of presuming what ought to be, or what in a few 
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years will be, the will of -the nation. His part, and his duty, is 
to wait till he sees the great bulk of the nation already miur* 
shalling him to his course; and so far from blaming, we would 
rather applaud the caution, which will not be satisfied until that 
bourse is very unequivocally indicated; otherwise, he might bo 
giving effect not to the voice of the nation, but to the suggestions 
of a few individuals. Thus what is often urged against, the 
conduct of a government—that it is behind the people—is 
most generally its highest praise. All that a wise minister will 
commonly attempt to do, is to sail into harbour at the top of the 
tide. If he attempt it before, he will only bring the vessel on 
the breakers. The tide must be at flood before he can safely 
raise his anchor. 

As to many of those changes which we have recently seen 
propounded, especially as connected with our representative sys¬ 
tem, we have no hesitation in saying that they arc far too vast 
for sudden experiment. We know too little of the effect which 
they might produce to justify their adoption. We acknowledge, 
indeed, that this is an argument from our ignorance; but to know 
our ignorance is a great part of wisdom, and not least in politics; 
And, except under the most imperious necessity, such an argu¬ 
ment ought to be a suflicient reason for a very gradual approiwsh 
to the most desirable ends. It is precisely where we know tJiat 
the effects of changes must certainly be great, but their precise 
character is not ccrtninly known, that we ought to pause before 
we venture upon them. What changes in given circumstances 
are thus safe, is a problem of limits, to be determined by political 
sagacity; but the highest exercise of that sagacity will still be 
the^esolution of certainly keeping witl^^ tliose limits; and of 
erring, if there must be error, on the safe side. 

But even if it could, with a greater degree of probability, be 
determined that such lar^^e changes (as those advocated for , 
example, by Professor Newman) would be in themselves bene¬ 
ficial, we should still pause before attempting a sudden realisation 
of them, for the reasons already assigned—the want of duo 
preparation in the public mind, and a dread of dissolving the 
continuity of association; of involving that change ‘ in the 
* spirit of a nation which is the greatest of all revolu^l|f|i,’ and 
in which the balance between a salutary dread of innovation, and 
a temperate desire of improvement, would be destroyed. In a 
word, we should fear lest the political machine should acquire 
too great a momentum, and hurry down the-dcMivity with a 
velocity beyond the power of any brakes to stop it. 

It is hard to say whether he who should affirm, in such a crisis 
as tho present, that very much should be done, or that nothing 
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should be done, would be the more mistaken. Happily, how¬ 
ever, the co&ilict between the two opposite forces will probably 
compel our statesmen to move in the path of ihohr resultant, and 
to effect changes moderate, indeed, but continuous. It is the 
only safe course, indeed, whether in peaceful or turbulent times; 
for as Bacon wisely says, * If time, of course, alter things to the 

* worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 

* better, what shall be the end?’ But it is especially incumbent 
on statesmen in turbulent times to take this course; for the 
people will hardly be satisfied with less being done then than 
ought to be done at any time. They are not likely to prefer 
that precise moment for standing stock still. 

It is curious to sec how little experience suffices to correct 
the vague and extravagant impressions of good to be realised 
from a measure yet untried. If ^ hopes are the dreams of the 

* waking,’ according to the melancholy, and, alas! too often 
truthful expression of Plato, it is especially true of the ' hopes ’ 
of politicians. The bitter disappointment the people Often express 
at the effects of measures, the passing of which they anticipated 
with SO much confidence and enthusiasm, ought to have convinced 
them by this time, that the ‘latent evils’ in an untried measure 
are not so easy to calculate as they imagine; that it is hard either 
to foresee the difficulties which it will encounter in its working, 
or to calculate on the ingenuity of human cunning and wicked¬ 
ness, in abusing or frustrating it. Yet they still go on, firmly 
convinced as ever that the next measure is to be the panacea of 
their political ills; and no abuse is too strong, and no charge 
too heavy, for those who venture to doubt the perfection of the 
new rera^y, or to sugg^t the possibility of fresh disappointnlbnt. 
Every one remembers the enthusiasm with which the Beform Bill 
was carried, and every one now sees the terms of disappointment 

, and contempt in which too many of ^ts former advocates suffer 
themselves to speak of it. No child was ever more enamoured 
of the rattle or the hobby-horse, which it was paradise only to 
anticipate, than multitudes of the good people in England were 
with the ‘ bill, the whole bill, and nothing hut the bill.* And no 
child was ever more disappointed than they now are. Yet that 
measu^fln the eye of sober calculation, has effected quite as 
much as could well be expected, and as much perhaps as, 
according to our views of the necessity of continuity in all 
political changes, would be safe within the limited time. What¬ 
ever its defects, and whatever its failures, it will be for ever 
identified with the abolition of slavery, municipal reform, cheap 
postage, the freedom of commerce, the abrogation or reduction of 
many of the worst and most burdensome taxes, and especially 
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with the repeal of the com laws. Still the disappointment, whe¬ 
ther rational or irrational, ought to have convinced men that it 
is not so clear that a mere change in the representative system 
will effect the good that is anticipated. For our own parts, we 
frankly confess more than a doubt whether, under any system of 
suffrage, however universal, or any parliament, any govern¬ 
ment can do more than a comparatively little to remedy the 
most pressing evils of this country; and venture to express our 
firm belief that the chief remedies must come from God and 


ourselves. But we shall return to this topic by and by; and in 
the meantime, we must say a few words on Universal Suffrage, 
and Professor Newman’s project of Parliamentary Reform. 

The plea for the right of (so called) universal suffrage, is 
rested principally on two grounds,—either on some imaginary 
abstract or aboriginal right of man; (much as if the claim to 
have a voice in the election of a member of parliament re¬ 
sembled the claim to personal freedom;) or, more plausibly, from 
some supposed principle of the British constitution, that it is 
the undoubted right of every one, who in any way contributes 
to the funds of the state, to nave a direct voice in the making of 
its laws. Either principle proves too much. 

The moment that the advocates of the supposed right come to 
define the parties who shall exercise it, wc find them, with all 
the rest of the world, laying down limitations, perfectly arbitrary 
in their own nature, and determined simply by a tacit reference 
to Expediency, In fact, the different views entertained among 
those who yet insist that the suffrage is a right inherent in every 
citizen, sufficiently show the absurdity of representing it among 
the indefeasible rights of human nature. Such rights cannot be 
conferred on Men alone, and denied to Women; nor restricted to 


an arbitrary legal standard. They must exist whole and entire 
in every individual of the human family; and never can be 
alienated by any thing but crime. It would at once appear 
absurd to say that the rights of personal freedom could be thus 
vaiioiisly restricted, —that they belonged indeed to one sex, 
but not to the other I If we take the theory of those who 
go furthest in this matter, and who fiattcr themselves that 
they have arrived at perfect consistency; ^vho laugjj at every 
other as full of irrational and anomalous liimtations, and who 


would generously extend the privilege in question to every 
sane man, untainted by crime, and not dependent on the poor 
rates, we find, on examination, that they are chargeable with 
inconsistencies exactly similar to those with which they taunt 
their opponents; that they exclude by one comprehensive ex¬ 
cision an entire half of the species ; though why they should do 
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so may well puzzle any body to conjecture. For ourselves, 
we.fear not to affirm that we have never been able to ex¬ 
tract from the universal suffragists with whom we have had 
the fortune to converse, any plausible reason for such exclusion, 
upon their principles; nor, indeed, any reason at all that was 
not manifestly inconsistent with those principles. Sometimes 
it is said, that the excluded sex arc virtually represented already 
in their male relatives. But first, what h^ virtual representa¬ 
tion to do with the master ? This professes to be a real repre¬ 
sentation, founded on the principle, either of a imiversal right of 
humanity, or on the principle that whoever pays taxes should 
have a voice in the making of the laws: And as long as women 
are human beings, and not exempt from paying their quota to 
the revenue, they cannot be justly excluded, on such principles, 
from their equal share of the suffrage. Secondly, the argument, 
if it be of any worth, may as riglitfully be applied to justify other, 
and less comprehensive, limitations of the suffrage; to exclude for 
example the grown-up sons and other dependents of those to 
whom the franchise is already granted: in a word, to exclude as 
many as it may be expedient to exclude. Thirdly; the mere men¬ 
tion of uiriwai representation is tantamount to an abandonment 
of the argument 5 and resolves the whole question into one of 
expediency, with which it is loudly proclaimed that this system 
has nothing to do. Fourthly, the allegation, consistent or incon<t 
sistent, is not true. In thousands of cases women are not repre*: 
sented by any near relatives, and while contributing their full 
proportion to the demands of the state, their property is without 
political weight in the legislature. As to then* fitness to exercise 
the franchise, we presume it will scarcely be doubted that there 
■are thousands of women in this country, whose superior educa¬ 
tion and general mtelligcnce far better qualify them for the pri¬ 
vilege, than the stark ignorance of tens of thousands of day- 
labourers to whom it is proposed to confide it.* In short, though 
the I’emale claim, when urged upon the advocates of this theory, 
has been customarily met by a smile of something like contempt, 
as though it needed no other answer, we shall venture to be¬ 
lieve, till a better answer is offered, that it is, upon this theory. 


• Mr. Cobden tells us, in his speech on Mr. Hume’s motion, that, 
npon pressing* a universal suffragist with this argument, the latter 
tairly admitted its force, and claimed the vote for women. We can 
truly say that we never got any other fair answer to it 5 and, upon 
the calmest reflection, we arc confident it does not fairly admit of any 
other. It is pleasant to have to deal with an argument which proves 
too muclu 
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unanswerable; and that the disposition thus quietly to ignore 
the rights of half the population, arises simply from that 
vulgar assumption of superiority in the other half, which is 
by no means least characteristic of the most clamorous advocates 
of popular rights, but which is as certainly most unbecoming in 
tliem. The theory, as it stands, is an appeal to the abjured 
principles of Expediency; on which principles we can fully and 
consistently admit the wisdom of the proposed exclusion, but by 
no means on those of the proposed theory. 

Similar reasoning applies to the age at which it is proposed 
to limit the privilege of the suffrage. Inalienable and inde¬ 
feasible rights, which yet come into exercise only on the attain¬ 
ment of a perfectly arbitrary majority, are suspicious things. Nor 
is it much to the purpose to say, that the right is indeed universal, 
but the time of exercising it must be necessarily limited by 
lajv; and that it is as well to fix on the period of attaining legal 
manliood as upon any other. Certainly it will be as wpll; 
where every period alike would be arbitrary, and infallibly ex¬ 
clude many who ought, upon the alleged principles, to exorcise 
the franchise. In truth, however, it cannot be pretended that 
the arbitrary limit chosen gives (which is the object) as large an 
extension of the suffrage, as should be given on the principles 
contended for; since there can hardly be a doubt that there arc 
multitudes of persons below the magical age of twenty-one, 
possessed of education and intelligence, which far better qualify 
them for the franchise than the uneducated peasant of three¬ 
score. In this, as in other cases, however men may flatter 
themselves that they have arrived at some universally applicable 
principle, recommended by its simplicity, and admitting of no 
exception, politics refuse to recognise any such principle, nor 
does the infinite variety and complexity of human affairs admit 
of any such. 

And surely the only reasonable limit of the suffrage is, not any 
supposed inherent right of any portion of the population, but an 
etilargcd view of Expediency, founded on the special condition 
of each nation. It will vary accordingly in different countries, 
and in the same country at different times. Undoubtedly it 
will be true political wisdom to make the basis of representa¬ 
tion as wide as may be consistent with safety; and directly to 
enlist as large a portion as possible of the intelligence, virtue, 
and property of a nation in the maintenance of its institutions. 
But in every community, it seems pliun enough that the object 
should he, to assign the suffrage those limits winch shall secure 
the just ascendancy of all the principal elements of its great¬ 
ness taken together; and to fix the constituency at that point 
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-^whether the nunlbers be greater or smaller—which shall 
furnish the behest probability of an independent^ intelligent, 
and unbribed choice of representatives. Where the consti¬ 
tuency has been fixed so as to attain that end best, there it 
has been most wisely fixed — whether the basis of the fran- 
ohise be comparatively wide or comparatively narrow. The 
tendency^ indeed, in every wisely governed country will be 
to enlarge, and not abridge, the area of that representation: 
But it will be an enlargement which will keep pace with 
intelligence, property, and virtue. In some countries it will 
be comparatively small; in our own it may safely be large; 
and we can even conceive of a state of things, in which 
intelligence and education, reverence for law, habits of self- 
government, and the influence of religion, have made such 
progress as to render what is called universal suifrage perfectly 
safe. But we frankly confess we have never yet either hcayd 
or read of a nation in this happy i)rcdicament; and we doubt 
exceedingly whether both France and Prussia will not soon 
have to repent the day when they hastily conferred a jirivilcgc, 
for which so many facts show us that a very large portion of 
their population is wholly unprepared, and which it is more 
easy to give than to take away. At all events, it will be 
wisdom in us to wait, and see the result of that great foreign 
experiment, before making any large or sudden changes in our 
own representative system. 

In our own country we think it highly probable that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the influence even of a very large extension of the 
sufiroge would produce, in en'dinary times, no sensible effect on the 
representation whatever. Wealth, rank, intelligence, education, 
and all the other elements of political power, would still exert 
their legitimate, and, alas! often also their illegitimate influence. 
Then, too, as now, many, very many of those who have pro¬ 
mised great things at the hustings to their applauding consti¬ 
tuents, and amidst the huzzas of a mob, (and that not insincerely 
but under the excitement of present feeling,) would adopt a very 
different tone, when they found tliemsclves members of a great 
deliberative assembly; and in the j^resence, not of an excited 
crowd, but of their fellow-representatives. Then, as now, com¬ 
plaints would be loud of members who, after their election, 
seem little better than ‘tame lions;’ who, having ‘looked in the 
‘ glass’ of their constituency, ‘go away and forget what maimer 
‘ of men they were.’ Uttering, in the pleasant exhilaration of 
their triumph, the most extravagant things, they are found 
saying little to justify their professions, when they have taken 
their place in Parliament. It is not always just to attribute 
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such conduct, as constituencies generally do and will, to insin* 
cerity or hypocrisy. It is simply because the worthy man has 
not been able to distinguish between the candidate and the legk-' 
lator; and truly wise must he be, beyond the generality of 
candidates, who can distinguish between the tone natural to the 
atmosphere of a crowded hall, ringing with the plaudits of his 
adminng retainers on the day of his election, and the constrained 
and sober tone which he will be compelled to assume in a deli^ 
berative assembly. Wise and under more than usual self-con¬ 
trol must he be who, in the former case, can realise his future 
position; and anticipate the hour when the fumes of the 
cham[)agne shall have evaporated, and the transient stimulus of 
the nitrous oxide shall have been expended. While human 
nature is constituted as it is, wc do not, we confess, expect to 
find, under any system of representation, candidates who will 
not often incur the customary re])roach, and stand in need of 
the same indulgent allowance. Sad, indeed, will be the day, 
should it ever arrive, when representatives shall go to the hall 
of deliberation with the same feelings with which they harangue 
the excited throng of their constituents; and thougli we lament 
the existence of any such discrepancy in their conduct, we liad 
much rather see it than not, unless we could see it corrected in 
the only legitimate wav—by the candidates’ having self-know¬ 
ledge, self-control, and Honesty enough to anticipate their future 
position, and to measure their present tone and present promises 
by their future capabilities of performance. 

But though it appears to us among the most widely preva¬ 
lent political fallacies, to suppose that any change of the repre¬ 
sentative system would, under ordinary circumstances^ lead to 
the election of a very different House of Commons from that we 
possess at present, unless the English character were to bo 
wholly changed, and deliberative assemblies to forget the cau¬ 
tion which properly belongs to them; and though wc think 
therefore that any English parliament would, in nine oases 
out of ten, continue to call down upon themselves the re- 
proaches of the ignorant and unreflecting, for being a ' good- 
* for-nothing ’ and ‘ do-nothing’ house, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves that, in that unhappjr tenth case, a parliament, chosen 
under the influence of a sudden and strong excitement, like that 
revolutionary feeling with which all Europe has so recently 
sympathised, and which has passed over it like an electrical cur¬ 
rent, might proceed at once to changes of an organic and sweep¬ 
ing character; — changes which might be made in a moment, 
but which could never be repaired — and the consequences of 
which might lead on to an absolute houlevcrsenient of our present 
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constitution. The continuity of which we have said so much, 
and which all experience shows to be so necessary, would be 
broken; as, indeed, it would already have been in any such sud¬ 
den and large extension of our electoral system os should even 
approach universal suffrage. 

For similar r easo ns we refrain from discussing the scheme of 
Mr. Newman, Whether right or wrong,*good or bad, we can teU 
nothing about it, till tested by experience; for, whether it would 
work well or ill, it is, in fact, the substitution of a totally dif¬ 
ferent system from the present. He proposes — 1- That a fixed 
number of seats in the Commons (say 100) be ^ven to rejpre- 
sentatives of electors who belong to a higher scale of wealth, 
2 . That an additional represcutative in many populous towns be 
given to all the males above the age of forty, who are not included 
in the present franchise, which is not to be disturbed. 3. That 
other representatives be given, in the counties, to the males above 
the same age, 4. That any constituency of the lower franchise 
under the number of 6000 be forbidden; and, with a view to 
this, that various small towns be joined together. 5, Suj)posing 
the number of the House of Commons thus increased to 800, 
that the House should elect 260 of its number to sit and vote 


with the Lords! 6. That the Upper House have only a 8uspen~ 
give veto upon the Lower, being able^o negative a bill only 
twice. 7. That all Peers shall have ri^t botli to elect and to 
be elected into the Lower House. 8. That all public servants 
at the call of the Minister take a seat, but without a vote, in 
either or both Houses. ^9. That a new order of Peers be insti- 
tuted, to whom the right of Intermarriage with the royal family 
should be exclusively reserved. (Pp. 25—27.) 

Such experiments wc cannot wish to see tried; so long as all 
history serves to show that the future of politics is a dark ca¬ 
vern', through which those who pass may be said to grope their 
way, but can hardly be said to sec it. 

It is but fair, however, to Mr. Newman to state that he seems 
to have a just and salutary dread of * universal and equal suf- 
* fi'agc,’ as ^ a system for making Youth, Ignorance, and Poverty 
‘predominant over Age, Cultivation, and Wealth’ — his ex¬ 
tensive and profound acquaintance with history no doubt con¬ 
vincing him that the remedy for class legislation which universal 
suffrage proffers, would inevitably lead to class legislation of the 
most odious kind. 


But whOe we would thus approve only of changes which 
operate gradually and continuously, and arc of a kind to harmo¬ 
nise w^tb principles silready in action, we are sO far from wish¬ 
ing no changes, that we would have those of this character in 
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perpetual operation: and so provided for, as to supetsede the 
temptation to re-agitate this great question at an interval of 
every few years, and to*precluae the necessity of all sudden or 
questionable reforms. Why might it not be enacted as a prin¬ 
ciple, that no place with a certain (but not low) minimum of 
.population should be henceforth without its representatives; that 
every place rising abovdsuch a minimunr (as shown by the deoen- 
nial census) might claim to be admitted to its privileges; and 
that way should be made for it, by the quiet transfer of the 
right from the constituency which stood lowest on the list? 
This would introduce a principle of slow but continuous self- 
adjustmenty and prevent the necessity of any such sudden and 
extensive extinction of boroughs, as had become necessary at the 
passing of tiie Eeform Bill. To this might perhaps be added, 
to make way for present claimants, the disfranchisement of some 
few constituencies, either utterly contemptible for their insigni¬ 
ficance, or still more contemptible for their corruption; or 
which would be better still (for we do not like disfranchisement 
except in extreme cases), the amalgamation of two or three not 
very distant borouglis into one constituency. To these mode¬ 
rate changes might be added some of those which Lord tl ohn 
Bussell recently pointed out in his speech on Mr. Hume’s motion; 
and which, whatever nnght be the interpretation hastily put 
upon his former too absolute expressions as to ‘ finality,’ showed 
that he did not thereby mean the exclusion of all change. 
But no measures can be of more real service than those which 
tend to diminish corruption and bribery; and for tliis end not 
only ought the incurably infected classes of voters, called by an 
odd misnomer ' freemen,’ and left as a fatal legacy by the Eeform 
Bill, to be disfranchised,* but the most rigid and summary 
punishment should be inflicted in every case of gross cormption 
duly proved before a parliamentary committee. As there are 
plenty of places which have already a far better qlaim to .en- 
fmnciiiscmcnt than those in which such scenes are enacted, wo 
should not be sorry in such cases to see the electoral privileges 
instantly transferred. Such, at all events, we apprehend, should 
be the general character of the measures which would best meet 
the acknowledged defects of our present representative system. 

With respect to the Ballot, we are rather surprised to find so 
much importance attaclied to it, whether by those who object to 
its introduction, or by those advocate it. 

As a safeguard against intimidation, we feel convinced that 
the ultimate consequences of free trade in corn will render 
any such measure nearly superfluous, at least in the agricul¬ 
tural districts. Though extmordinary circumstances may for 
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a year or two have transiently raised the price of that com- 
moditj) and although it will never cease to fetch a fair one, 
the time, will assuredly come when, tinder the influence of 
wholesome competition, a landholder will be too well pleased 
to have a tenant who punctually pays a maximum rent, to 
trouble his head about his political opinions; and, in fact, will 
as little concern himself about them as fhe landlord of a house 
or a shop in a town generally does about those of his tenants, 
if they do but pay punctually. — As a safeguard against 
Bribery and corruption, we doubt whether the influence of the 
ballot has not been egregiously miscalculated (at least in all 
tolerably manageable constituencies), in consequence of that 
prevalent disposition, already mentioned, to overlook, in the esti¬ 
mate of the benefits of an untried measure, the adroitness of 
human wickedness in turning it to a fraudulent accqunt. If 
a man were to pay for promises to votey instead of paying for 
actual votes, but on the actual condition that he is electedy it 
appears to us that the agent of corruption would be playing at 
least a safer game than at present, and one probably not less 
effectuaL He now ^nds SQme thousands—often many— for 
nothing; and he is justly pumshed for his crime by the loss of 
the ‘wages of iniquity.’ On the other supposition, he would 
always have his pennyworth for his penny. If elected, he would 
have what he paid for; if not elected, he would not pay a 
farthing. Nor would it matter to him whether the man who 
received his bribe proi^dsed to vote for him, and did not; or 
promised, and really voted for him: he would be well contented 
to take his election as a safe evidence of the fact. 

But, at best, it is to be feared that where there is a settled 
disposition either to intimidate or corrupt, men will be in¬ 
genious enough to compass their bad ends, whether the ballot 
be adopted or not. The political reformer may say, with the 
ecc^siasticaL that ‘the old Adam will be too strong for the 
‘ young Melancthon.’ Not that this would be a sufficient reason 
in itself for leaving untried either the ballot or any other method 
which promised effectually to guard against such grave perils, 
or even materially to diminish such abominable crimes. But it 
certainly should have the effect of tempering extravagant esti- 
m&tcs of its results. . 

As to the division into enormous electoral districts, which, 
next to universal suffrage, forms flie chief feature in the Charter, 
we should be exceedingly loth to see it introduced. Though the 
chief i^engruities and anomalies of the present system might 
be gradually corrected in some such modes as wc )iave suggested, 
it may wxU be questioned whether- it would ever be for the 
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interests of the country to effect any such sudden and wholes^e 
shifting of the politicfu elements as is involved hi the plan of 
clectom districts. Nor, in our judgment, would any approach 
to an exact territorial division, eten though, as Mr, Cobden says, 
it mi^ht not be into * squares and parallelograms,’ work well. If 
constituencies be nearly jill of one size, and all very large, repre¬ 
sentatives would be too much of one or two sorts: men of 
large wealth to support the expense of elections, or men of very 
large professions, who would pay those expenses in promissory 
notes of another kind — who would trade in the datteries and 
delusions of an unprincipled dernagogism, and practise with 
increased assiduity those arts of cajolery, and that study of the 
^ cries and gcstui^s, appetites and passions ’ of the ^pipfia pkfa Kai 
l<r)(yp6v, in which Plato places the sum of the wisdom of the 
sophistical^politicians of ms time. There must always be a con¬ 
siderable body of moderate constituencies, if England would enlist 
in her service every species of available talent, or is to be 
represented in her senate, as well as at her elections, by every 
variety of her citizens. Strange as it may sound in the ears of 
the demagogue, we believe it to b#perfec?#y true, that there 
are many men among us, of ardent love to their country, and of 
excellent ability to serve it, to whom it would be as alidft from 
their disposition and habits, as it would be impossible from the 
absence of wealth, to solicit the votes of a large constituency; 
and that Lord John Eussell’s statements on this subject in his 
recent speech (however decried or derided^ are strictly in accord¬ 
ance with facts. 

Another favourite maxim of our sweeping reformers is, that the 
elective franchise ought, according to the theory of the British 
constitution, to be invariably annexed to the paymept of taxes. 
This certainly has never been the practice ; and, as already shown, 
it would be difficult to point out any system—assuredly it is 
not that of the Charter — which recognises the right of eve^y 
person to vote, who in any way contributes to the national 
revenues. It may be safely said, therefore, that if such be the 
theory of the British constitution, a theory it must always remain. 
The Charter itself proceeds upon the inevitable principle of 
making many and enormous exceptions to this principle. Still 
less, we apprehend, would it be practicable to make out the equity 
of an equal vote to every.man who contributes, in whatever 
proportion, to the state, or whatever the stake he has in tho'com- 
munity. Certain rights and privileges, it is true, there ought 
to be, in every free state, in which all who profess all|)|paitce 
and do their duty to that state, should be allowed to participate^ 
But such privileges are already possessed by every British 
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Bubject; Ist. In tbe enjoyment of those civil rights and immu¬ 
nities which make up the glorious heritage of all Englishmen, 
and which none but the ungrateful will consider an inadequate 
compensation for being subjected to the lowest scale of taxation; 
— the secure possession of personal liberty, the protection of prO" 
perty, the general security of the laws—privileges which, what¬ 
ever the remaining defects of our political system, make this 
country justly the envy of Europe, and which, in their aggregate, 
are plainly of infinitely more value than a share in the elective 
suiiiage. Surely it is a striinge supposition that these are worth no 
payment; or that any citizen can fairly expect to enjoy them with¬ 
out contributing his quota — whether he possesses the franchise 
or not, 2dly. In the right, in case of necesBity,‘To a share in the 
accumulated wealth of the community—a legal provision for 
helpless poverty or sickness. 3dly. An exemption from many 
and heavy forms of taxation which are imposed on the wealthier 
portions of the community. This last privilege ought, we fully 
agree, to be more and more extended to the unenfranchised. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that the whole tendency 
of recent legislation has Idffgcly and verj- properly been in this 
direction — much has been done, though much remains to do, 
4thly. *In the universal right of petition — a right not lightly 
thought of by our ancestors, nor, in truth, despicable^ when 
honestly and properly used; not abused, as wc have seen it 
recently, in the ‘ monstrous’ fraud of the ^ monster’ petition. It 
is by no means to the'%redit of our countrymen that they choose 
often to speak of this right contemptuously. When petitions 
really embody the wishes of a large portion of the nation, they 
cannot be, and they never are, treated disrespectfully; and when 
they embody nearly Wiq universal wishes, they will always speak 
with a voice which no parliament and no government can afford 
to disregard. But it must be admitteil that the abuses of this 
ri^t have»rccently done much to depreciate its value. 

AVhile the chief weight of taxation ought to fall (as in some 
respects it does) on the classes to whom is intrusted — whatever 
that class may be — the immediate control of the government, 
we freely admit that it should do so still more. Those privi¬ 
leged classes must justify their possession of their peculiar privi¬ 
leges by cheerfully bearing a proportionate share of the* burdens 
of tho nation; as, on the other hand, if equal and universal suf- 
frag^were carried, it would as equitably follow that no special 
impost — no property or income-tax, no poor-rates, — ought to 
he loi^d on those classes alone. We know that this would 
not follow; just the reverse; but, on the principle of equality, 

, so it ought undoubtedly fo be. 
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Much, we have just said, has been done of late to meet tlie 
claims of the people. Many of the articles of prime necessity 
or very general consumption have been relieved from fiscal 
burdens. The repeal of the com laws and the remission of other 
injudicious taxes liave done much already to relieve commerce 
and industry ; and we are greatly mistaken if, notwithstanding 
the he^ivy calamities of the past few years, partly the visitation 
of Providence, and partly the consequences of our own folly, we 
shall not soon reap far greater advantages from them. Even 
now they may be truly said to have been the anchor on which 
the nation has rode out the recent storms;—God grant that 
the present harvest may not afford us a further demonstration 
that they came but just in time!—It is to the gradual, but 
persevering, prosecution of a similar policy, and to the equa¬ 
lisation and judicious distribution of our taxation, that we look 
for the chief part of the comparatively little service which any 
government can directly render to relieve our gigantic diffi¬ 
culties. This is now the most pressing duty of eveiy enlightened 
statesman; this the course by which he may effect most good, 
and in which, if he ])ur6ues it honestly and vigorously, he may 
reckon on the cordial support of thn^^constituencies. 

But to devise and perfect such measures the time of cabinet 
councils and parliaments must not be consumed, ns it has been 
during the past session, by necessary discussions on the best 
means of guarding against poj>ular outbreak, or the duty of euj)- 
pressing popular sedition! It would be difficult to compute 
how much has been lost to the community in this way, during 
the j^ast twelve montlis. How many cabinet meetings — how 
many debates in parliament — have been thus unprofibibly 
squandered! How much loss must there have been to the 
revenue! how much of that revenue expended in securing publio 
tranquillity ! — to say nothing of the loss of time and solid cash 
to the people — the obstructions and interruptions of trade. 
The salvation of the nation absolutely depends on its^ quiet cul¬ 
tivation of the arts pf peace; and it is at such a moment that 
our English and Irish iigitators think it fit to excite the people 
to sedition and rebellion! As a remedy there is nothing to 
match it, except the inimitable method which the rustic incen¬ 
diaries of 1830 took to relieve destitution—that of burning 
down fiu'in-yards and corn-stacks! 

But financial reform must, like every other, be cautious and 
temperate, to be of any avail. '"^DemociScicB have been too ^jpt 
to imagine that it requires but a summary and enormous taxation 
of tlie rich to heal the miseries which oppress a people ;^ut it 
is in vain to attempt to bind the Proteus by such chains* The 
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bonds* are either slipt off, or (worse still) it is found that wealth 
and capital are birds of passage, and will migrate to the lands 
where the summer sun will continue to shine on them.—On the 
other hand, it is equallj certain that not only are the rents of 
the landowner and the revenues of the rich dependent on public 
security^ without which they cannot exist; but that far less than 
revolution — the impoverisliment of a people by unequal or ex¬ 
cessive taxation—will suffice to destroy them. It is the grossest 
fallacy to suppose that the landowner can be prosperous while 
manufactures decline. Lands as fertile as those of England 
now lie desolate, not by the curse of nature, but because there 
are no populous cities in their vicinage to render their cultivation 
profitable. 

The most popular and most desirable financial reform would 
be an equitable re-adjustment of the property and income 
tax. We are deeply convinced, with Mr, Cobden, of the equity 
of some such tax; and of the needless wrongs inflicted by it 
in its present shape. Perfectly well aware that it is impos¬ 
sible to impose either this or any other tax without some in¬ 
equalities and many individual cases of extreme hardship, we 
cannot conceive that this is any reason for adopting the most 
unjust of all possible forms, and including the laigest possible 
number of cases of inequality. And yet this, we believe, is nearly 
the case as the law now stands. Indeed, the injustice of tlie 
law in its present form is apparent, even on the principle which 
justly excludes a large class of incomes from its operation. 
For why are they excluded? Manifestly and most equitably, 
because it is felt that tliere is a minimum below which it is im¬ 
possible to subsist; and from which it would be cruel to subduct 
any thing for the exigencies of the state. But surely, for the 
^me reason, it must be unjust to levy the same rate of tax upon 
incomes immediately above that point, or without any reference to 
the amount or nature of the income Itself. It is in vain to say 
that upon, any system there will still be cases of hardship. This 
is most true: but the only question is, whether the inequalities, as 
the law stands, are the least possible, in number and amount. The 
only proper answer is, not that there would be cases of hardship 
in any system of direct taxation—for if there would fewer 
under one system than another, this is sufficient to demonstrate 
the superiority of the former — but, that every attempt to dimi* 
mtih their number must end in disappointment. After atten¬ 
tively reading what has been recently said in the parliamentary 
debates on the subject, we feel convinced that nothing would 
be m^e easy than to devise methods, not, indeed, of removing 
all inequalities, but of so far abating them as to reconcile the 
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people of England to the continued imposition of the ta^ Let 
us, for example, and just for aigument's sake, suppose that a 
maximum (and that a moderate one — say five per cent.) were 
first fixed upon; that all incomes at and beyond a certain 
amount, say two thousand a-year, contributed at this maximum 
rate; and that for every 250/, a^year leas, the tax diminished 
by one half per cent, down to 250/.; that incomes between that 
and 100/. a-ycar received a further relief of one and a half 
per cent.; and that Incomes below the last amount were entirely 
exempt. We presume that the maximum of five per cent, (as 
this rate was so lately proposed by the minister for all income) 
can hardly be supposed excessive for the highest. But could 
it be for a moment pretended that, under such a system, 
(which we have given merely for illustration’s sake,) though 
there would doubtless be some cases of hardship, there would 
not be a nearer approximation to equity than under the present 
system ? A still nearer approximation might be effected by 
fixing the maximum for absolute property and precarious income 
respectively at five and four per cent But we have sjKscified 
particular amounts simply for illustration. We are not now 
bound to show what would be the nearest practicable approxi¬ 
mation to equity; but that any scale which includes a 
maximum and minimum would be better than no scale at all.* 


* Since these remarks were in type, we have read the observations 
of Mr. John Mill, in his ‘Principles of Political Economy' just 
published. He takes a different view of the expediency of a gra- 
duated income tax ; but we cannot say that his arguments have 
convinced us. He would, however, leave (as Bentliam proposed) 
a minimum for bare necessaries ; and always subduct that 

amount from every income, great or small, before subjecting it to 
the impost. This would be a great improvement, doubtless, on the 
present system; but we cannot help thinking that the concession 
virtually involves the equity of the principle (if capable of being 
applied) of graduation. For, without having any more sympathy 
than Mr. Mill with what each class may deem necessary for their 
dignity or vanity, we cannot but feel^ and we think Mr. Mill, on re¬ 
flection, will feel with us, that no invariable sum (say 50/.) will 
represent the real necessaries of all classes. A respectable trades¬ 
man who treats his apprentices to workhouse fare, neither can nor 
will get any ; and a professional man who chooses to dress, eat, 
and live like a ploughman, will, in ordinary circumstances, neither 
get nor retain a practice. It is in vain to say it ought not to'be 
so; society toill make a difiercnce, and the man cannot help it. 
Another of Mr. Mill's arguments, on which he appears*^ to lay 
great stress, we cannot help regarding as a superfluous r^nement. 
lie seems to fear lest the proposed graduation should^ impair the 
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^or it be pretended that^under euch a plau,,any new or 
complicated machinery would be required for the collection. On 
the contrary^ all the neceesary machinery is at this instant in 
existence, and in active operation.. The vanous returns of pro¬ 
perty and income are ah’^y duly exacted; and'all that would.' 
be required would be to apply to them a graduated instead of a 
fixed rate of taxation. iJpon calculation, we believe it would 
be found that the sum thus realised would be about the same as 
that realised by the present system. But we will venture to 
say that while it would infiict no hardships worth mentioning on 
any class, it would go far to remove many of the most palpable 
anomalies of the existing tax; and even where it did not 
effectually do this, it would tend more than any thing else to 
reconcile the minds, of the people to the impost, as showing 
that there was at least a desire to remove inequalities, and to 
tax the people according to their ability to pay, and their 
stake in the welfare of the country. We believe that Mr. 
Cobden never uttered a truer word than when he said, in a 
recent debate, that the people of England were not unreasonable 


* motives on which society depends for keeping up the produce of 

* its labour and capital.* (VoL II. p. 353.) But this surely could not 
he the case unless the difierences of tax were enormous. If the 
intervals of the scale were very moderate, as proposed in our liypo- 
thetical example, we think it clear that no such effects would foUow. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that a man possessed 250/. a year, and 
was taxed 2^ per cent. Is it conceivable that it would ever enter 
his head to make less exertions to obtain 500/. a year, because he 
would then have to. pay 3 per cent, upon it instead ? We should 
as soon think of a man’s poisoning himself, to hasten the payment 
of his life-policy. Further, it seems to us, that Mr. Mill has by 
implication admitted the equity of the contested principle, in Ids 
unanswerable arguments for making a difference between perpetual 
and precarious incomes. He there contends, as we also have done, 
that there ought to be a difference in the rate of taxation; and the 
^mo arguments of fairness and equity, muiatis mutandis^ seem to 
us to apply in the other case. To the objection that it is impossible 
to remove all inequalities, he Answers on thi& point as we do in 
reference to both, ‘ the impossibility of doing perfect justice is no 
‘ reason against doing as much as we can.’ It is out of our power 
within the limits of a brief note to examine Mr. MilPs arguments in 
detail) hut as our object^ if we know ourselves, is the interest only 
of truth 4 ind equity, we ‘commend them to the careful consideration 
of the public. In his remarks on the injustice and inexpediency of 
4ih exclusive tax on ‘realised property’ we cordially concur, as also 
ia^s remarks on many other points upon wliich we have touched in 
tm courie of this article. 
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they would be willing to fake the wiU to rembva ^em ibir Ibb 
deeSdi At all events, Sie people will ever thbk ittinjbit In tasf 
income, vdnteveir its nature, however precarious or hoW^ver ebi^^ 
tam,-^a profesrional income, fbr example, which, brii^htliitO thb 
market, might, perhaps, fetch 2000?., and an income of the sfinii 
amount from landed prilperty which would fet(^ 20,000/., ^ 
aocor^ig to the same invariable standard; or, agiun, to tai'at 
that same uniform rate an income from which a man is bardjr 
able to win a subsistence, and an income from which, after 
ing every tax, a man has not only ample means left for uie 
purchase of every necessary and of every luxury, but the means 
of accumulation into the baigmii. It cannot be equitable tc| 
demand a similar rate of parent from one whose unavoidable 
wants are such that the abstraction even of a single sovereign 
brings him within the chance of insolvency, and from one who 
has only to exercise common prudence, to secure in the pos¬ 
session not merely of sufficiency, but of wealth. Sure wo are 
that the pregnant sentence of a powerful journalist, whose labours 
on this subject have deserved well of the public, is worthy of 
the timely conrideration of any minister; *that it is as certain 
' as any thing con be, that the time will come, and come eioo^ 

* when three things will be done with the property and income 

* tax: it will be graduated; it will descend to lower incomes f 
' and it will be extended to Ireland.’ A considerable ^proxi^ 
mation to an equitable adjustment is, at all events, within our 
reach; and the three years’ lease of the tax in its present shape 
will never be renewed. 

The Legacy and Probate Duty is another of the ])ointB on 
which the nation will assuredly demand fiscid reform: and justly. 
There is no reason, that we ever heard of, which will apply to 
the species of property on which that impost is now levied, which 
will not, a Jbrtiori, or at least with equal force, apply to those 
which arc exempted from it. We do not say that it would bd 
wise to allow tlmt impost to remain, at its present rate, on any 
species of property; and if it would be oppressive as applied to 
that which is now exempt, let the rate be diminished, ana let it be 
then universally impost; or else, let it be universally abolishdll 
The nation neither will nor ought any longer to suffer this of’ahy 
other similar instances of flagrantly partial taxation. Some such 
tax as this, however, if impartial m its operation, and mpde^te 
in its amounti would, perhaps, be as likely to be*chee]:fully 
as any other. People are seldom less disposed to grumlfle thA 
when an accession is to be made to their fortune; and a trifling 
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4 dito'fiotMf 80 ^toiiSBS CHfte of «tiM SBlidkO ^ibGaDt^ 

oiioeMsdMitlM .ii 

-'^ lettnqi^e'^flll -Ikk futturo'io 
liate Iwea oflfocted, i^lhe people must chie^T look to oilier aid 
IbenHhat' of gdtetmbeiit^ ^xr troy wouM rete^e 'thm dkaetm 
^o^i*e8toife tmir-^mpenty 1 and on this topk wopiMune to 
offer a few rmarkfi. 

r Hie peoido of Eng^d are satnralty, and oxr tiie wliolo very 
properly, jttdous of the interference of govcnunent ' Hey 
^that its great proTince is so to frame and adminieter 
laws M id secirre equal protection and liberty to all; aBd i)y 
fairourhig the' expansion of all the elements of national greatness 
to ei^ble the people to do for themselv^ what no gov^n- 
meht can do for tlrom. This is the theory ? But, unhaj^y, it 
is hot always fhirly acted upon. As we are ^ prone enou^ 
to attribute whatever good we enjoy to ourselveSj and aU 
evil which afflicts us to others, so government is apt to meet 
with rather hard measure from us. - It is a good convenient 


creature on which to lay all the blame of national calamities and 
fflsastm, while we impute to our incorruptible selves whatever 
riders us great or' prosperous. To hear many men talk, one 
would ima^ne that in place of the salutary fiction of out 
constitution, ^that the lung can do no wrong,’ we had sub¬ 
stituted another maxim not quite so innocent, * that the people 
*^ean do none.’ The political physician, at all events, has a &r 
less enviable position than he to whom we consign the treat- 
tneut of our bodily maladies. To this last, our easy credulity 
^ves all the praise of cure, and attaches none of the blame 
&ltti^ Does a patient recover ? It is owing to the pre-eminent 
doctor’s pre-eminent skilL Does a man die? He dies in the course 
of nature, or by the visitation of God. In the other case it is 
exactly tKe reverse. Is the nation prosperous? It is owing to 
the virtues, the energies, the industry of the people. Is it miser¬ 
able ? It is the corruption, oppression, neglect, rapacity of the 
government. The reasoning is about equally sound in either case, 
though the conclusion is different; and in neither is it perfectly 
Baconian. As both rulers and ruled happen to be after all but 
human beings, ‘encompassed about’ with precisely tbe same 
‘ in^milies,’ we have some doubts about the perfect equity of 
this distribution of good and bad qualities; we apprehend that 
governments present about the same mixture of wisdom and 
aUfj'good and evil as other human confederacies—directories of 
wmbads and joint-stock banka, for example. We scruple to 
that it follows that a tnan (always one of the people till 
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te «ltei» joffioe) iiMtji 1 m y»gumed;ttt^>Hi!^^ 
or selfish after that evewti oi^ thi^ m 
oeoessarily a fiun^ol jproUtjr and 
(though waare awam It can liar% lM. tho,intcsitioAf^^ 
tnost xoeldbBesv dedalw to prowice euch ah^ iatp^BauoaVf ia 
BarertheloBB^^e iiMvitable!: effect prodooed. w the awiy^ofviph 
xefleetuig Bmititudes hj the i&Tectivea of mnf offa>ehpyti^ 
orators. ^ ,. -.4114,^ 

^rWt ol ccHBFse bsm notluDg to saj against that wholeifime 
ingOanco which it becomes every fm peojde to exercise in. 
h^tioato their goveniorsi any more than against that inspeetiiiin 
which it becomes all masters to exercise over their semints; fiv 
temptation has made many men rogues, who would othe^ 
wise have been honest—and many governors amongst the rest 
We are speaking of a too prevalent dbposition to regard a)l 
government with systematic distrust and suE^icion;^ not as a 
friendly institution to be oherished and reverenced^ but as. a 
l^tile confederacy to' he hated and opposed. In a wor^ the 
tone adopted too often tends to propagate the notion* that all the 
evils of the nation, or the greater part of them, are attributable 
to the government; and that it is only that which prevents us 
from b^g as pToaperpus as our own undoubted virtue entitles 
us to be. 

The lea^ ill consequence of this is a spirit of jealousy between 
the governors and the governed — a predisposition on the part 
of the latter 4 o judge harshly and unfairly all the acts and 
motives of the former; and of the former, to think that they 
serve a ‘ hard master,’ from whom nothing but thanklessnees 
and ill treatment are to be expected. Now systematic suspicipu 
and perpetual objurgation ore not the best methods of obtaining 
good servants even in private life; and as our old friend, the 
Aristophanic Demus, long since found, and as his more respect¬ 
able successor, John Bull, will also find, they are not the best 
way to obtain good servants for the public. If ever there was 
a crisis in the history of any country, in which its rulers (no 
matter from what party they may have been called to powei;) 
required the most indulgent construction of their acts, and frank 
and cordiiil encouragement to do their best, it is the present crisis 
in our own. We can with the utmost honesty aver, that, as wp 
look round from our obscure privacy on the thousands oft out 
struggling countrymen, there is not one of them whom we pity 
more than the paime ministers of England; and if it were not 
ludicrous to implore exemption from evils which cannot possibly 
befall us, we should be tempted to iipitate the superfluous dcr 
votion of the Scotch peasant, who^ said to have prayed, every 







a — be^oae ^ 

i^ot 4wte^aw^%^ he waft fit forltvy ^ ^ . 

, 4- ^^ wp^ ^co^aefluoieo of tw thoughtless ooijdj?^ u g 
4u3i4u4xtv>i^ resp^fc “ the dutj^^ imd ihte^^ 

eiv^,jiatiqtt to enlier^iu tpw^s the governing powotr, .po? 
;^e gxeeteist isnd g^yofit of the'evUs arlsi^ troin coavenient 
ic^rt tq a T^jaripi^ BubstUiUte for all oiur own*&ults iS) ^at it 
xut^erea wl& the dpe recollection of that ipbst. parwount tilith 
which^'declate^ tjit hj far the greater p^.of the Impiphi^ 
ihisery of a nation jpust always depend ii[»bn itself rather th^ 
upon, those; ta authority over it. The dispositiozi just adyerted to 
preTenta men, so for as it operates, from taking the appn^rii^ 
ehare of their fulures to themselves, and deludes them with 


ohitnerical hopes of the benefits to result from changes of govem- 
theht-^hopes which can be realised only by the steadfast, peiv 
severing exertion of their own energies. Never, we believe, was 
thiis view of things more necessary to be inculcated than at tire 
pipa^t moment. Much as a wise government may do, and it 
ought tp ^ the very uttermost that it can, there is no govern¬ 
ment, whether conservative, reforming, or radical, which can do 
ihe hundredth part of what the people can and must do for 
themselves, if they are to bear up s^ainst inevitable burdens and 
recover permanent prosperity. The most extravagant expect¬ 
ations are entertained by many of some magical transfiliriimtion, 
to be wrought by a fresh distribution of taxation, or by dijpini^ 
tlon of expenditure—measures which are of themilflves to open a 
boundless source of employment to industry, and at once relieve 
the nation of its pressing evils. Now, we concede, of course, that 
every farthing that can be saved to the public ought tp be 
saved I that'every public establishment ought to^ be cut down 
witHn the strictest limits of economy, consbtent with eflSciency; 
fhi^ taxation ought, as far as possible, to leave untoucbed'the 
great ai^cles of oonsumptipn, whether for the pUiyo^ of rab- 
sistence or of manufactures; that it ought to be Iq^Pd cbielty 
upon those who are best able to pay, and in proportion to their 
ability; in a word, that the commercial and financial policy 
should be such as to relieve to the utmost the burdens of 
poverty and the springs of industiy. ’All these demands a 
suffering people have not onjy a right to make, but a wise 
goveroment' will, as far as possible, anticipate^ and accord. 
But, supposing all this done, does any reasonable man tweve 
^that the dimtnntion of expenditure can be such as to work tpe 
XWOtoders that have been so confidently predicted? Is it not;to 
a ^eet delusion totiold out such expwtations? It is very 
to get any of these •tnguine politicians to do much more 





dian utter the usual^a^% ‘^i^tr^i^ 

^nd great reductipi^. 

be wSl»i ii inay, Vt)G a^'A'tne ’j^ii<ifl6Bb, WhntOTrm 

tbfty niay amouniiOj Ife’effect^: 'But lettis'noi deltlda 

the hbiie tbkt thir is the witole of the ‘^ef'Whi^ 
ub^'requisfte ^ oiir hatiozial s^vatioU; ititer^tfjbbhi fnb 

4pht‘IS'the charge which chiefiy butdbhs Wr 
^tutqne way of getting rid of any portioh of tha1: “th(itlir,|^^ 
the s^n^ or repudiation. Now we cannot flhd ahjrii^n*'—1 

* Prbft^or Newman, to be sure, does not appeaa^to ttifnk' tlie 
tmtiOnal debt a' legal debt, as against ns, at all He denies that^ it' wap 
in ibe power of our fathers to entail their liabilities on their posteri^'S 
or mortgage any thing with the object of redemption, beyond the thOV 
eadsting property of j^gland. F|f our own parts, we are unable,^ 
conceive that the consequences oAhe utils of a community design^ 
v^ether wisely or unwisely, to defend and transmit uniqjured the immu¬ 
nities which form the heritage of posterity, may not be fairly eiitaimd 
upon that posterity. Ihe reasons for the expenditure hafe'‘behh 
posdbly insufficient —the terrors which occasioned it groandless^thO 
ibeasures to meet them injudicious. But unhappily each generation^ 
left to its own judgment in that respect; and canWst adt counsel of its 
unborn -posterity. And ^ these measures^ though financially not the 
wisest, w^e dictated by a sense of public danger, and passed with the 
ooBcurreluie of the constitutional authorities fo^ the time bmng, it is 
hard to conceive that their posterity can justly refuse to snare the 
liabilities of 1j|pir fathers, u not, neither should we have ahy ri^t 
to blame them for their want'"of patriotism, had It so fiopprneei that 
a more economical policy had issued in our now being bondslaves of 
France. It is certain, at all events, that upon no other supposition 
could a nation get a loan negotiated. 

We know that h is a very favourite and easy argument that the 
wars were needless# and chargeable upon the ambition of a fpw 
individuals. Mr.Fitf, for example, is often represented as beiqg to 
Bngland what Mercury, in the ‘Peace* of Aristophanes, spys Pericles 
was to At^ns: — * 

w t^wraroi yevpyoif T&fia ttl ^vyisTC ' 

p^^ar', ei fiovXtffB* ciKovtrai rpyS*, ovuc av^Xero* ‘ ^ 

etra UtpiKXiris • • . • 

• • . avroc lle^Xe^e r>)v 

iutaXiJiy tnriyQilpa fiiKpov Meyapiicov 
(U(tfvtn}atv rotrovroy leiXipoy^ Atrre rf xarvy 
*'£\Xip*ac ^aeptwat, rove t Uti, rove r* 

We are assuredly no admirers of the foreign policy of Mr. -Fitt, 
and heartily wish it had been strictly defensive. But we do. aot 
think that any candid reader of the history of the late wars can deny 
three things:—1. That the expenses yrere incurred with ^e due 
observance of all the constitutional ^rms then prescribed.' 2.. ^hft 
neither Mr. Pitt nor his successors could have done what they did. 



JUttfdJiittoh and Otft* 

fitot even ft ciuurtitft-t-wlio a6W reeosnxieitdB Buck ft HAtmetttf. 
The reqmt^ reductiotUi therefore, most be made xifon. th« 
mnftltuhg 18^000|000t’of otir expenditure; and he meet be 
fisd^dtoe idd^ed, who {images ^at, with eudx an empire ae 
oi^ nay such x^aetion can h^i of Buffident amount to TftUete 
^ tremeiidOnef difficulties which oppress the nft1|pii. 

^ But; after all, those diffloulties are not sueh as heed appal 
onr^ hearts, if the fierend classes *of the ccHomUnity yill do 
what is reipeetivdy incumbent upon them. However ino^idble 


^isp or fooHsfi^ unless they had had the support of a vast m^ority 
of the intelligence, wealth, and numbers m the nation, let that 
diii^brity haVe been ever so patriotic or ever so stupid, just as the 
i^ef pleases. In fact, the evidence is abundant enough of the na- 
tioiied en^vsiam with which mostff those wars were prosecuted; for 
a long period, ffie people of E^land were more than satisfied with high 
prices, abundant &mght8, solid cash, and less substantial ‘glpry’ (as 
ca]l |t)i in exchange for all the expenses they were incurriz{g» 
Xhjat whAever may haye been the wisdom or folly of our earlier 
polity, l^apoleon was not an enemy who, if he had had the power to 
enslave us, would Jgive been disarmed by a face of innocence and 
supplications for mercy. 

, Ur. Xewman, however, frankly acknowledges that it is impossibly 
even on his principles, to make an estimate that is worth a mrtfaiDg, 
ai ^ liaUlities whitii properfy devolve on the nation; and equally 
inmuiUe to saddle the bulk of the debt on the p^es wlum hu 
IhudS justly chargeable with it. He, therefore, proposes to the 
public creditors a oompromise—their claim to cease in sixty years. 
We slipnld be heartily glad in the plenitude of their own generosity, 
tmd the promptings of their own patriotism, they could prevail upou 
themselves to anticipate this request; But we expect it about as 
SUK^ as that the landowners should give up their estates for the 
same purpose. Lidividuals might, perhaps, in time be brou^t to do 
mb#; and, under the pressure of some great emergency, and tl^ 
influence of high^wrougnt enthusiasm, even considerable numbers of 
^hem. But it is vain to expect any such sacrifice ag ordinary 
«in(|Si or of ordinary human nature, in any times. At alleveuts, we 
must demur to employ Mr. Newman’s rhetoric or logic (whichever 
*it be), to enforce the appeal to do what, if done at all, ought to flow 
fnnp spontaneous generosity. It is in effect, * You had rotter take 
* this, or—perhaps you will get nothing.’ We have some fSInt no« 
tion that this is not becoming languB^ in a debtor to a creditor-— 
even though the debtor be a nation and the creditor a4rac1^on of it. 
But the thin^ is put, we must confess, unoomxnolily well (p. 14.); 
flOr will the dosing sentence of the appeal be without its forcy 
tfmffd a generai effort and a general sacrifice be loudly demanded. 
•OH art also ere about to moke sacrifioee; we ask, tlmrefore, thia 
^Hyderntn sacrifice of you.* • 
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of.b^ met, #B w# jSnnJ^ Wierer hj^my Gjqgmp 
OUQ iiwtitntimiv OE.% wy fiepal^ 

art ea^hkMM^ if wU^ thp 

my be iraoema^ tE^\i^ ia aimdry .pe^^nji^,]^ 

Tii^ upOQ 4 q m&t>R)c iTAE^^.^ We are 

ledge that wevlit^ad more in dread of tbe 
ngaacei Imcury^ and adfiahness m the - more;W^tbj^4q 
period!^ fits‘ofmad a^aHtioti. in the middte ^ 

e# improvideDoe imd reckless mam^es in.the,y<]^mg 
than of any now remaining abuses in our^Hitutioiis; and otl 
each of th^ topics a few words may be tolerated.^ 

We will be^ wth the lower claves. Jo the gucisjfibn^ ^i|^t 
is the adequate remedy for their evils ? we answ^i thm ^ 
nmiei'^none ei^er 4n ary reforms of our institutional or in J^y 
changea in the amount of taxdHoui until they learn to exet<m 
provident habitoi and to contract prudent marriages ^ till th^ 
Will learn to put’by> when trade is prosperous, a po^on of thdie 
ekmings for^daya of depr^iott, and to delay xn^ria^^tu^ 
ihey can inauige- aonib reasonable expectation of Apt^irtlhh i 
&niily. Great ns is * unquestionably the distress' Which 
through large portions of the country, it is ^uaOy uAqueat^^h!^ 
aide that there are thousands of those that feel it who ha^- u 
times b|en jn the receipt of wages, winch, with economy, wcniild 
have exiabl^ them to put by something to meet tiie severity <if 
this etermy ^y; and it b eqimlly true, that at thb 
asmdst all omr oommerclal distress, there are thousands in ^ 
weekly receipt of more than they need spend, and who yet 
spend every mrthing of it the moment it is paid. Thoit|^ ipe 
admit that in such tunes as have recently passed over us, th^ 
must have been great distress in spite of tiie xhost protid^hf 
habits, yet the more general prevalence of such habits wohj^ 
^ve prevented so sudden an accumulation of misery, and 
w the diiference between a manageable evil and one almost be* 
yond remfily. Still more important b the second point to wldA 
we have adverted; and nntil the working classes can be indnpmr 
to exercise greater discretion and self-control in the 
thfuria^, we do think it will be imposrible to give thehi effectdal 
aid^ They are beyond the reach of human state^ahdi^; 
Whatever may be thought of the doctrine of the abstract 
dency af«pq§r^tion to increase in a ratio dispi^^rtion^ to 
means of subsistence,—a doctrine on which we j&ve pb obeuioii 
here to enter,—all men will practically admit, that no 
are to be expected, to support those Who have ruibod intd 
terriage without a reasonable prospM of meeting theeklgenOliB 
of a family. Man b a reasonable ereaturet and great abdil 
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umon is to be formed with a regard to pcudeoce; no aupei^ 
Satuml help k proinised or will be afforded to him negleota 
it. If the lower animals increase too fa^, the remedy — 
thew iitt knocked on the head. But direct infapdeide is not hk^y 
if M in hishion among us. Hie correction indeed will come, 
f^m increased pressure, sooner or later; and is ^ming now, as 
the registi^ of marriages will show* But if it conje late, it will 
come from bitter experience, not from a salutary dread of it; 
ftom famine and pestilence, not from the operation of priidence 
and self-control, which can alone produce on easy, because 
grkdual, adjgiptment. The great laws which govern the unir 
rerdG here, as in so many other cases, are, in their primary design, 
moral, and not physical. The latter principally come into play 
odllf to correct or avenge man’s neglect of the former;— to reclaim 
him to 'wisdom, or to chastise him for his folly. 

The dictates' of prudence will of course vary with the con¬ 
ations of different ages and countries; and in a state of high 
dvilisation like ours, a man must often accept the greater ad¬ 
vantages oftuch a condition, as a compensation for delaying the 
pmod of marriage, if he would preserve his status in society. 
*Thi8 is no impossible lesson, though often an unwelcome one. 
It is one which is frequently practised by the middle classes, 
who In thousands of instances postpone marriage for one, two, 
three, five years, and sometimes even for longer period^, rather 
than sink to a lower level in society, or encumber themselves 
witWk family they cannot hope to rear, except to a heritage ef 
miseiy. Such instances of abstinence in the lower classes 
it Is still more needed) are of the rarest possible occurrence. 

'Yet, until such maxims are more generally acted upon, no 
effMstual remedy will meet the case* of our r^undant popula¬ 
tion. The great problem of the labour market, though there 
are circumstances which may complicate it at different periods, 
h, in regard to the main elements which must ever determine 
it,'as clear as any in the whole range of politicoj^ economy, 
# not clearer. In spite of all the theories of all the Louis 
Blwes and Cabets that ever lived, the one thing which will 
fbr ever regulate the state of that market, is the relation be^ 
tween the demand and the supply. If there arc ten men 
who wont employment,* and there is employment only for 
five, the ten must inevitably, in the struggle fo^ sub^tence, 
shbject each other to the severest competition, and their 
wages win be low. If there are five men only who ask 
employment, and the-demand is for ten, the five will subject 
Iheir employer to a like cempetition; and their wages will be 
high. Whatever temporary elements may enter into the 
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problem,' i^ transleiitly affect the rate of ^^es, thif 
oleibeiit idiloh, as long as buman nature w|i^ 

dedde the relation of the wor^ng classes to fth^, 
imd in statexnent above giv^, brief and simplO iM^t it! 
whole question of the eoTidirifin nf thp 
tudly involved. We admit, indeed, timt hariqg 
into a false position, and having by the neglect of pnidl^n^ 

Inrth to a huger population than we know how to qipmoy^^^ 
traordmary remedies may be temporarily requiredimd, among 
the re^j greater facilities to Emigration,-^a subject, whiqh 
lately, and justly, claimed so large a share of pubOb attention. 

Emigration has a double aspect: it would tend to ^evQ,u{^ 
to a certain extent, of that human capital (so to speak),.un^^ 
the excess of Vrhich we groan, and to throw it upon tbo^ 
shores which are groaning a^ loudly for the want of it. : In 
the first of these aspects, as ^vc have alre^y observed an 
bur review of Mr. Mill, the question is of for too great imr 
portance, ^ well as difficulty, to be disposed of^bcidentany* 
But the time has arrived, and is at our door, when a compiier 
hensive investigation of the whole case in all its bearings can ^6 
longer be deferred. As regards its other aspect, the effect qf 
colonisation on the colonies, we will say no more on ,this occaajkm 
than that (to be really beneficial to them) it must bear a due 
proportion to the present demands of tlieir labour 
and 'to the ^ount of actual capital which may be expictod 
to employ the emigrants on' their arrival. 

Kdr is it difficult to show that equally imporiant reforms are 
needed in many members of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes. We trust, indeed, that the nation has leaxnt some im* 
portant lessons from the recent insanity of specularion, and 
the various and wide-spread miseries wmch biive attended it. 
Still the madness which prompted those speculations is apt to bq 
periodical and epidemic with Englishmen; nor is it impossible 
that the Uiaste to be rich’ may sometime or other ioyoly 0 .yii| 
more disastrous consequences. Though a very large, porticq]^ ^ 
our recent commercial distress was owing to visitations qf Fro* 
vidence, in which all that man could do was to submit in silence; 
though many sufferers were the victims of the fatdts of other& 
rather than of their own; yet is it impossible to look back upon 
the phrenzy qf 1844 and 1845, or read the account of the wind^ 
up of some of the bankruptcies of 1847-48*, without feelmg 


There are about thirty-Tthree hoy^s, comparativefy ;Bpeakin|^- 
d houses, which have failed id London $ they have flawed to'the 
unt of 8,129,000/. With the exception of the first seven, which 
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tUit ovr pflrcanti te ^baractey ha« bten most gnerouAj 
and tbak ihim has been an immenee amounti not onlj of foUj, 
of guilti in our oommeroial transaotiomu Trade baa hem 
oarried on, lut upon thoee prindplea which idone will 
* wealth o£ nationa; ’ not on the calonlation a£ probaK 
bUitiea, and the hur hope of moderate profita aa the reward of 
honest nod painetahbg diligence, but on prindpleB in no wi^ 
dutinguisbable from thoae of the gambler, who pmya for 
or q«it*^ wealth or ruin — at every tlnow of the dice. We 
hope ana belieTe • that the severe lesaona which experienoe is 
teac hin g ua will not be thrown away; and that b^ the exerdse 
el a severe economy and a timely recurrence to just and cau* 
tioua primaplea of trade, we may retrieve our afiairs, and geft 
once moffo into a healthy condition. But to do this obviously 
zequirea, as in the case of the poorer classes, self-denial, fru* 
gah^Jf perseverance, and self-control: that is, we lo<dr here also 
to moru causes for those changes which are the indispensable 
oonditaona of improvement, rather tlum to miy jcgubtimu, 
whether of law or of finance. 

The great truth, in short, is, that not even the most just and 
com^dienaive principles of political economy, if separated from 
prkidpleB whioh no political economy can teach, will suffice to 
secure the welh-being of any nation. Nothing more easy^ as the 
reoent history of speculation— (rf joint-stock banks, of the com 
trad^ and of railrG^s—shows, thw for men to nqn themselvea 
by misting their true interests, in the direction of free trade, aa 
well u in the direction of monopoly. We have abundant proqf in 
the history of 1825 and 1845 that the madness which every day 
seiaes inchvidaals may sometimes possess a very large portion of 
an entire community. It would be a gross fidlooy to suppose 
that m^ will always pursue enlightened self-interest. We 
agm with Mr. ^nior, that it is wise to investigate the prin¬ 
ciples of eoonomical science as if nothing would interfere with 
tbeul'operation; and there are many advantages in thia; but 
it is as^ impossible practically to apply them without such con¬ 
siderations, as to ajpply the theory of mechanics without refer* 
ence to the laws of the material world in which they are to 
operate. Political economy can never in practice be dissodated 
from politics and ethics. 

' The upper classes have also their peculiar duties, especially 
imposed upon them in the actual crisis of our national affidrs. 


axe expected to pay in full, it is believed that the average will not be 
BKlre than 6s. Qd. in the pound.* {Report from the Ltordi Committee 
0t$ the Cauees of the DUtreu amona die Commercial CUutte, 1846.) 
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Tbrn inflottnoe on Hmt mferidre mvat he mih 

tli« way of ttzample» whether for good or for evilj ittt 
greet Nor, if extravagant luxury and improrvident e 
oharaotenae Ihemi is it merely by provoking abaurd 1 
that thdr example is pernicious. In the loUg erediteiwl 
foadespeople are ccnnpelled to nve—*m the moon^niettcel thiCt 
inflict^ on that class, and wmch descends downwards to the 
very lowest-^and in the questionable security which th^ ate 
tempted to tahe in the shape of extortionate chafes, the Whole 
habito among the upper class of tradesmen are liStde toi be 
ropted.* Cn all spectacles society can present, there is dune 
at once more pidable or more contemptible than a poor 

rith man —a pauper of some 5000/. a year I We are happy to 
believe that improvement in this respect is going on among the 
higher classes; nor have we any doubt that theiC will att 
the more, in consequence of the destruction of those coveted 
monopoHes, the fall of which they so much lamented. Not a 
little indebted will they be to any hsoal changes which may 
compel them to look properly after their own estates, and strive 
to mdke the most of them.—Nor must they forget, if they Would 
place their estates in inviolable security, the unwelcome maallm, 
that property has its duties as well as its rights; that it is instb* 
tuted not so much for the selfish enjoyment of those who 'hoM 
it, as to be a source of benefits to the entire community. They 
must busy themselves in the welfare of their dependents and* in** 
feriors; actively engage in all attempts to ameliorate the con'* 
dition of the lower classes; lately employ their wealth 'fet 
these purposes; nor deem ^ey mve done all when they have 
done fAa/,—but work with their heads for those who are woik** 
ing with their hands for them. Thus employed, property need 
have no fears that a gloating, envious eye will ever be oast upon 
it; it will be felt to be a salutary institute. A busybenevolenoa 
is its best, perhaps its only, security. On the other hand (t6 
quote die words of the illustrious author whom we have so 
cited), * The great must submit to the dominion of pmdenoe and 

* virtue, or none will long submit to the dominion of die greatt 

* Thie is the feudal tenure which they cannot alter 


V On thes^ and some related topics, some excellent remarks^ well 
worthy of the attention of the wealthier classes, will be found in an 
admirable little volume, entitled, * English Life, Social and Domestic, 
' in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, considered in referenoe to 
* our Position as a Community of professing Christians.’ We strongly 
reodmmend it to general perusal, 
t Burke’s Letter to W. Elliot,‘Esq. 
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‘Bpttjlw moat iippOT^pt duty pf tlm m^stocracypf tliiacouuijQ^ 
fljt .OTwpnj^ and wnciu if rightly fuIfiUed, will ^plj «- 
fcy ^ wider aqd ^rmer eupport in the eatihnatic^ uie^ 
^ is a timely and graceful conoesuon of auch i^odPi^te 
rnjiy^ and cha^g^® the public welfare deman^ Ai^rncst 
QOroperatioD fpr ^4^ ^^d woidid not only soothe tl^e irritation^ 
hnt^ ^nciliate.the ^titude of the ]Mople; while n chee^^id dis- 
portion to slnft to their own broad shoulders, by ,an eqiutable 
ndjnstment of taxes, any portion of the pressure which ,^uls the 
community at large, is certain of being repmd, not only in these 
modes* but by a vast accession to the public security, A very 
OmoU outlay of this nature would have a large return, in the 
maintenence of that national credit and conhdence without which 
pee^ and peasant will be ruined together. But to attain tlus 
object, as well as the rest, implying, as it does, high-mindednesa, 
generosity, self-denial, wc look rather to moral causes than to 
political for our amendment 

Xhqs, then, we found our chief hopes of the redemption of 
our country, on the increase of intelligence, education, moraUty, 
religion; and we freely acknowledge that, in our judgment, 
nothing else will extricate us. Without these, the very b^t 
civil and political institutions will be of little .avail; — forma 
without vitality — beautiful statues without life or motion. It 
may, we think, be laid down as an axiom, that the higher the 
physical and intellectual civilisation of man is carried, the more 
strict must be its dependence, for stability, on proportionate 
moral improvement. A scanty population, in a large and fertile 
tezritoxy, is easily ruled; a dense and crowded population, pos* 
sessed of perfect political freedom, placed in the widest extremes 
of human condition, and subject, if imprudent, to the severest 
pressure of distress, nothing but a widely-diffused virtue can effec¬ 
tually control. Wc have in this jBict a striking homage to the 
Idpral constitution of the world; it shows that the greater man’s 
^ejierdl improvement, the stricter must be its connexion with the 
moral jaws of his being, to secure its permanence; and that if 
be will not be happy on such conditions, neither intelligence, 
nor freedom, nor wealth, nor art, nor sdence, will enable him 
to fabricate social systems wbich will not crumble to dust of 
themselves. 

It is unwelcome to a nation as to an individual, wugh both 
know it very well, to be told that their well-being depends upem 
their moral character: yet it is in truth only as the nation can 
lie brought to feel tto truth, and to act upon it, that any 
sober ptmtlcian vrill now venture to look the, future difficulties 
of England in the face. Nor, imdcr any circumstances, is 
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^ere any criterion by'wluch.tbe moat sagaciona poliilqanB 

itie'futbH 8^8^^ 

n<ik nbt‘fbr fift y years ^ cbcoept by that ^^Ved.ftdto 

othet criterion wiU^ iit its abseiCW) 
j^Bdcal f^nstitullbn, or 'tn^^t of 
^'fertility of ^c —bn this one he ihay 

conjecture, but to prophesy. Though dfie ' 

of the individual is not always insured by virtub^hbi^ hU 
fpjtu^ee to be always attributed to his vices^ the rule' hdlds ii 
Ubly'■^h regard to the collective virtues and vices of a niatii 
ittd their efihcU; just as, though we cannot calculate 
of ^ indiv^Ual, we can pronounce, with mathemarical 
oii the rate or mortality among a large number of tnOiSii 
Apiifist all the uncertainty which attaches to the ihfittehCb bf 
the niohd laws of the uhiverse, they are yet incomparably sUtidr 
in their opelndon, than any others which have influence Ott 
hum^ happiness; and while, of a hundred intdlu/ent men, Ot n 
hundred rick men, or even a hundred Jree men, there is hot 4 
than of any sense who^ would venture to say he had aiiy sufiicSent 
data for calcidating their suCcess or happiness from these dO- 
mepts alone, there is no man who would not take any odds that, 
of a hnndr^ honest, industrious, and upright men, the vast lUa.* 
jprity were ccrtotn to rfo KJcZ/. * 

• It Was tills evidently which chiefly guided the prophetic thiud 
of Burke, so many years before the outbreak of the first French 
revolution, in his anticipations of some such event; and which, 
after occurrence, could alone justify the confidence of his tone 
and the strength of his asserrions, as to its consequences. In the 
same manner, though it was not possible to anticipate the tiiSo, 
and still less the form of the recent outbreak, it was not diflScult 
to see, loi^ ago, that permanent and solid political prbSperfty 
was not for a nation which exhibited the Social characteristics 
of France 5 and We will now venture to predict thaf such sodid 
prosperity cannot for a long time to come be theirs, WidiOfit 
mtendii^ to depreciate the merits of that great nation]^ ilrd 
Without denying that their character exhibits many t^ife (jf 
what is UoblC and generous, it is impossible to pondCr 'oxi riiO 
extent to wluch certain great stains have long been cons^cuous 
bn the sUrfhee of their society, without feeling that it wc|W 
mocke^ not to foresee also the consequences which ncce^ 
sarily follow. When we reflect that while, by the census of 
1829, the proportion of births to deaths in Pans-was 28,721 
to 2S,^91, ~ of those births n^ly 10,000 were illegitimate^ 
aWd bfUhose illegitimate children, 7850 were abandoned by 
thdv parents 1 When we reflect on all that this indicates ™ 
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hovr terriblj that great doooMdo inadtater^ariiiA is at Aetioot 
of aUiisockl veUkne^ mnat hsm bean ooxnipted «ad ixnaeaed: 
Whenaea reflect on political ootruptionaraTmlitf idrfc^ 

ii aAsikted'oa all sides iohamtenBed public offiebbi and whiob^ 
if'.it cast ^acredct cn the gOv^mbexit of Look Fbilippei 
equaUj’ diagrBOCa « large portion of the peoide^ mnoe it is oul/ 
wbm men mm to be bought that ihey can be stdd: When we 
zefiect on the diaolosures of sordid pecalation made in the pcdi- 
tioal tnais of last year: When we consider the extraordiiuuy 
nombecof plots aod'coxIBpifadies which have followed each odier 
so mindly ^oe the zevointion of 1830^ and ibat Park seenta 
alwaya to have on hafihd an immense number of men ripe for the 
most desperate crimes: When we further consiaer the wild 
theories^ mere codes of anarchy, with which the people have been 
amused} and which, promising universal equality, can {ffoduce it 
only by an equality of misery: When we consider the iq}irit of 
mneh of their popular literature, and especially of their fictitious 
Kterature, ministering ns it does to the vilest passions, and, in 
its eagerness to gratify a morbid appetite, distorting and ex* 
Iterating all moral deformities, and depraving (if we may 
80 speak) depravity itself: When we think how large a part 
of the religion of France is but a form, and how large a part 
of France has long been without even t^at — we can hardly 
wonder that a nation, so long and laj^ely characterised by such 
social phenomena, has been the theatre of those recent conflicts 
which have startled Europe, or dare to hope that the. curtain 
has as yet Anally fallen on that darkened stage I Nor, until it 
has altered in many of the above-mentioned reroecta, would a 
constitution issued by a commission of angels, and subscribed by 
the sign-manual of heaven, be much better than a dead letter. 

It k with hope tninglcd with fear that we turn from this 
aviating spectacle, to the condition of our own country; with 
fear, because we see some of the same elements in an incipient 
state of action; no inconsiderable number of the people, nursed 
iiMgnoTanoe and vice—retaining reverence for none of the forms 
of Religion, but neglecting church and chapel alike — losing 
with it much of that reverence for Law, which has so long been 
the glory of our country—taught by demage^ues to lisp the lan¬ 
guage of treason and sedition—be\^dered with vain theories of 
communkm, to which, in the wide-spread distress that afflicts 
them, they give a too willing ear—stimulated and diseased by 
some of the most pernicious species of cheap literature. 

All tins we sec, and cannot help seeing. Still we believe 
and, indeed, recent events have shown —that tj|;ie hulk of the 
nation is soimd at heart: So that, when we look at the brighter 
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ptrts <tf the ^otar^ wmkef» §m» 

rticot tliet ue^i^ olteriAUMv 

hexedfi^’Mnrenoe for the Jjairv’^ aaf that a yteji huffe «ti4 
beUese^ boretwng portka of tka imtiOn* ia deepi^. Snhwod 
with m i^int of Balidoof^ when we reieOt dut, ee‘ e> nalM^ 
noiw has more liberally e3|>ended aiid ka 

the canae of humanity aral freedom) that i^ode is Mmik %M 
mstkutions whxdi ere the heritage of ib& pocy, the eicb tte 
QT^tan, and the widow* or has morG ardeatly'asserted, «r larialfo 
paid for^ the rights of the slave; we feflect that out triiM 
edomal rule on the whole* though with muck selfishoeas^ 
and some crimes, been one not only of powe^* but of benefioeBee» 
and is, we firmly believe, becoming more and more*ao; an^ 
lastly, that there is no nation that has dedicated itself so oaniv 
estly* or contributed so la^ly, to the difiusion and propagatioii 
of our common Christianity— we cannot reinun, amidst'many 
causes of humiliation, from hoping wdl for our country* 

Evil Principle and Good would seem to be contending 
within our land for victory. In this contest every other is in^ 
* volved. Let the friends of order, of education, and religion* look 
to it They hav4 phunly not an hour to lose. 


Art. IV. — Wanderings in China, By Bobebt FoktUNE. 

1 vol 8vo. London; 1847. 

To: was the humour-of some philosophers of the last century to 
^ be credulous about the virtues, genius, and accomplishments 
of the Chinese; and* the other day, the Pottinger Treaty appears 
to have found too many of t)ur countiymcn equally re^y to be 
deceived. According to their sanguine anticipations, the opening 
of the five ports was to be the beginning of a new world. 

HortioulturistB were naturally among the most forward of 
these expectants. The Chinese glorify their country with the 
title of the Floweir Empire. Their tea plant lays us under 
tribute morning and evening; and they have already presented 
our gardens with the Pscony and Chrysanthemum, with the 
Azalea, Camellia, and divers other fiowers. In addition to 
which, an obscure belief prevailed at one time (and is not perhaps 
at present quite exploded) that the English taste in landscape 
gardening, ^ not derived from the Ciiincse, is at ^ events the 
same with it It is not at all surprising, therefore, that in the 
general rush to China, our gardeners should have wished to 
be Suitably refjjj^ented. Accordingly, in 1843, the Horticultural 
Society of London sent out Mr. Fortune as its botanical ool- 
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lottos t m we can judge from, the 

^ account of his two 
ye^^ 'wMemtlh&.'a^Ori^ Flora. We rejoice to 

learnVl^^^^ ability displayed by Mr. i^ortune oa 

p4<M^xQ^:^y^ an'^apptbpriate reward; suid that 

heL.hu heew. recently appoiated by the East India Company to 
eie^ine shore completely the Tea districts of China, with the 
yiewj wd'belie'Ke,i3f af^rwards superintending the naturalisation 
of 4he Ttiea viridis ^m the Himalaya, either as a plant or a 
iaabufacture,—as the 6a&% niay be. . 

Mr.^Jfortunc performed, we bare no doubt, all that could be 
reasonabj^ looked fdi*. But, with only the opportunities and 
qualifications which Europeans possess at present, the question 
still remains, what this all amounts to ? Not allowed to pass 
into the interior, and ill acquainted with the language, there arc 
few problems concerning China which foreigners can be supposed 
to be yet in a state for solving on their personal responsibility. 
For example, the objects of Mr. Fortune’s search lie compara* 
^-tively open. What he saw with his own eyes, we believe im¬ 
plicitly in. But what did he see ? With the exception of a hasty 
excursion to Soo-chow-foo in a boat and in disguise, his range 
of observation was confined to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the privileged maritime towns, with the names of which English 
readers are by this time pretty well familiarised. For all 
beyond, he could have nothing but the word of a Chinese. 

It will be long, wc fear, before strangere can observe at tbeir 
ease or communicate with confidence in China. Mr. Fortune 
was stared at in the neighbourhood of Amoy as an object of 
curiosity and alarm. 

‘ When the day was hot, I would sit under the shade of a large 
banyan tree, generally found growing near tlie houses ; and then the 
whole village—men, women, and children, — would gather round, 
gazing at me with curiosity, not unmixed with fear, as if I were a 
being from another world. Then one would begin to examine my 
clothes, another would peep into my pockets, while several others 
were examining my specimens.’ (P. 37.) , 

He was robbed at Chinchew: — 

‘ A few of the natives began to follow me very closely, and, from 
their manner, I suspected that their intentions to me were not good; 
but as they pretended to take me to some place where I should see 
some good plants and flowers, I allowed them to accompany me, and 
tried to keep them all in good humour. We arrived at last in sight 
of a large mansion, standing in a retired part of the country, and I 
was proceeding with perfect, confidence towards it, .;|^en the China- 
men began to press more closely round me $ and up^ feeling a hand 
in my pocket, I turned quickly round, and saw the thief running off 
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-- ---*. my,pr&gres.\_„_ --- ^ , 

nbotit for my servant, whom I sa\y at sdmc distiUic^^ by ' 

about eight or ten of the fdli^ws. They hat! Surrounded Tpre* 

seftting their knives, and threatening to stabliim' If he 
least resistance, at the same time endeavouring to^rob and^'CtM]^ hjAi ■ 
of every thing of the slightest value, and my poor plants,^collectdd 
with so much care, were flying about in all directions.* 

■V ^ 

He wafl cheated at Ningpo, Shanghai —and most prob'aljiy * 
everywhere else. Among the objects, which he was al'vnya 
inquiring after, was a reported yellow camellia: and he was rash 
enough at Ningpo to offer the sum of ten dollars to any 

y-Ni • 1 . 1 T I _•_1 __ i*. 


Chinaman who would bring him one: 


' Any thiug can be liad in China for dollars! and it was not long 
before two plants were brought me, one of Avhicli was said to be light 
yellow, and the other as deep a colour as the double yellow rose.' 
Both had flower-buds upon them, but noitlier was in bloom. 1 felt 
/juite certain that the Chinaman was deceiving me, and it seemed 
foolish to pay such a sum for plants wliieh I should in all probability 
have to throw awaj” afterwards; and yet I could not make up my 
mind to lose tiie chance, sliglit as it was, of possessing the ydlow 
cameUia. And the rogue did his business so well. He bad a written 
label stuck in each pot, and apparently the writing and labels had 
been there for some years. 1 fancied I was as cunning ns he was, 
and requested him to leave the plants, and return on the following 
morning, when he sliould have an answer. In the mean time I asked 
a respectable Cliinese merchant to read the writing upon the labels. 
All was correct; the writing agreed with what the man had told me: 
namely, that one of the plants produced light yellow blooms, and the 
otlier deep yellow. “ Did you ever sec a camellia with yellow 
*• flowers?” I enquired of my friend the merchant, “ No,*’ said he, 
in his broken English ; “ My never have seen he ; my thinkie no have 
“got,” On the following morning the owner of the plants pn^sented 
biinsclf, and asked me if 1 had made up my mind upon the subject. 
I told him tliat I would take the plants to Ilong Kong, wliere I >vas 
going at the time; that they would soon flower there; and that if they 
proved yellow ho should have his money. Tliis, however, he would 
not consent to; aiul at last wc coinpromisc<l the matter, I agreeing to 
pay half tlie money down, and the other half when the plants flowered, 
providing they were true. On these conditions I got the camellias, 
and took them with me to Hong Kong. It is almost needless to say 
that wlicn tlicy flowered thci'cw'as nothing yellow about them but the 
stamens, for they were both sciiiidoublc \vurtUlcs3 kind's.* (1*. 94.) 


AVith the same absence of good faltb, a Shanglmi niirserymim 
charged him aiifexorbitaiit price for some poconies, because they 
could only be procured at a great distance; though in fact lie 
VOL. LXXXVllI. NO, CLXXVIII. JC K 
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'bronght thetn^ with the earth upon their rck>tB Boar^ly from 
a nursery garden hard hy. These vexations, however, were 
lightly treated by , Mr, Fortune, who, whether robbed or de¬ 
frauded, pursued his vocation with uniforpi temper smd per- 
.seyerance. ‘ t 

The province of Che-kiang, in which the town of Ningpo is 
situated, excites our .collector to unusual raptures by its abund- 
^tdowers. Fesfoona of the beautiful Glycine sinensis adorn 
the hedges:— ^ / 

'' } Mo§t people have seen and admired the beautiful Azaleas which 
(Ore bipught to the. Chiswick fetes, and which, as individual specimens, 
surpass in most instances those which grow aud bloom on their native 
hills. But few can form any idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty 
of these azalea-clad mountains, where, on every side ns far ns our 
vismn extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of dazzling bngbt- 
'ness arid surpassing b^nty. Nor is it the azalea alone which claims 
'Our admiration; clematises, wild roses, honeysuckles, the glycine 
•noticed above, and a hundred others, make us confess that China is 
indeed the central flowery land.* (P. 67.) 

So much for the wild flowers of China. Their artificial state* 
-is not so captiva,ting. When at Ningpo Mr. Fortune visited 
•the gardens of several mandarins. They are fancifully laid out 
-with ornamental shrubs, and generally contain many specimens 
-of dwarfed trees •— some tmned to represent larger trees, 
others, to imitate animals or pagodas^ The process by which 
.tlie^ vegetable toys are created will be read with curiosity, and 
be probably attempted by many a schoolboy in his holidays, A 
description of one of the gardens, which strangers are taken 
to to admire, is sufficiently characteristic. Its owner having ac^ 
-cumulated an independent fpr:tuae by trade, is. amusing his old 
ago after the following fashion: — 

* This old gentleman has the diflerent parts of his house joined 
together by rude-looking caverns, and whiit at first sights appears to 
be a subterraneous passage, leading from room to room, tlu*ough 
which the visitor passes to the garden, which is behind the house. 
The small courts, of which a glimpse is caught in passing through, 
are fitted up with tliis rockwork; dwarf trees arc planted here and 
there in various places, and creepers hang down naturally and grace¬ 
fully until their ends touch the little ponds of water which are always 
placed in front of the rockwork. These small places being passed, 
wa are again led through passages like those already noticed, when 
the garden, wi{h its dwarf trees, vases, j’oekwork, ornamental windows, 
and beautiful flowering shrubs, is suddenly opened to the view.’ 
(P. 99.) 

This description will apply apparently, moil or less, to all 
the private gardens which were seen by Mr. Fortune; while 
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their nursery gardens may be considered to be fatournbly 
represented by the celebrated Fa-tee Gardens, within ^ree 
miles of Canton. 

‘"The plants are pmcipally kept in large pots arranged in rows 
along the sides of narrow paved walks, with the houses of the gar*- 
deners at the entrance, through which the visitors pass to the gardens.' 
It is iu the spring that * the Fa-tee gardens possess the greatest attracr 
tioha. They are then gay with the tree pseony, azaleas, camelliafl^ 
roses, and various other plants. The azaleas are splendid, and r^ 
minded me of the exhibitions of the Horticultural Society at Chis¬ 
wick ; but the Fa-tce exhibitions were on a much larger scale. Every 
garden was one mass of bloom, and the different colours of red, white, 
and purple, blended together, had a most beautiful and imposing effect.” 
(F» IdS.^ 

Shanghai is the most northcra of' the five ports at which 
foreigners are permitted to trade. Mr. Fortune passed some 
time here, from its being a favourable field for his botanical 
pursuits; and it was from hence he started on his great ad¬ 
venture to Soo-chow-foo. 

* Every one who has been in China, or who is at all acquainted 
with Chinese history, has heard of the city of ^o*chow-foo. If 'a 
stranger enters a shop in Hong Kong, in Canton, or in an^ other 
the towns of the south, he is sure to be told when he enquires the 
price of any curiosity out of the common way, that it has been brought 
from this celebrated place; let him order anything superb, and k 
must be sent for from Soo-chow; fine pictures, fine carved work, fine 
silks, and fine ladies, all come from Soo-chow. It is the Chinaman'a 
eoi-thly paradise, and it would be hard indeed to convince him that it 
had its equal in any town on earth.’ (P. 250.) 

In the neighbourhood of the city there were likewise reported 
to be a number of excellent gardens and nurseries; Mr, Fortune, 
therefore, determined at once, if he could obtain a conveyance* 
to defy the celestial laws* and, if possible, to visit this far-famed 


* Mr. Fortune’s success in gratifying his curiosity has been of bad 
example: and the several excursions since made to Soo-chow and 
other places beyond our boundary, may easily lead to unsatisfactory 
results, public as well as private. No later than last May, our con¬ 
sul at Shanghai addressed a notification to tlie British community in 
consequence. Such direct violations of the treaty by British subjects, 
cm only tend, as is there stated, ‘ to place her Majesty’s government 
‘in a false position with the Chinese authorities, and deprive the 
‘ former of the protection claimed for them on the faith of treaties.’ 
The Friend of China, speaking of the party that visited Soo-chow, 

, observes, ‘ They were fortunate in not being maltreated: the news 
‘ of their arrivaApread like wildfire,, and thousands w^e congregating 
* to look at them: they hastened from the town, taking the precaution 
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city. At length he procured a boat^ and eet off in the proper 
direction without telling the boatman where he wished to go. Ilis 
servant repressed curiosity, and allayed the customary jealousy, 
by informing all inquirers that his master was ^perfectly harm^ 
‘ legs '—that he would do no mischief, and get nobody into trouble 
— that he was only a man in search of plants. Sooner or 
later, however, the object of his journey must be communicated 
to his travelling companions: So having reached a spot thirty 
miles .distant from Shanghai, he thought the time was come for 
making his intentions known to his servant, who was more able 
than any other person to assist him in his scheme. The promise 
of five dollars to this person, and double pay (Mr. Fortune had 
bought his experience) to be ])aid on their return, to his boatman, 
induced them to proceed. The difficulties of dress and appear¬ 
ance were now to be overcome; and our author had to be 
metamorphosed in various ways — among others, to cut off his 
hair, and wear a Chinese wig and tail. He was evidently a 
little nervous about the success of his disguise. The people in 
the large towns are not easily deceived; still less their dogs, 
which are very averse to strangers. Men, however, and dogs 
passed him Avithout notice. And when he was crossing the 
bridge near the city walls — the first Englishman, as fur as he 
knew, that had ever done so: for Eord Macartney’s embassy is 
not said to have quitted their boats as they went by — it was 
no little triumph to him to find that he passed without being 
remarked by a single individual of the throng that Avaa around 
him. The city, seen in the only Avay that lie could see it, seems 
scarcely w'orthy of the pains that Avcrc taken to reach it. It 
has the merit, however, of prosperity: for it is connected wltli 
the central provinces of China by a hundred ramifying canals 
-of various sizes; and being thus a chief mart for their produce, 
has an important and increasing trade both with Europe and 
America. 

* In its general features, it is much the same as the other cities in 
the north, but is evidently the seat of luxury and Avealth, and has 
none of those signs of dilapidation and decay AN’hich one sees in sucli 
towns as Ningpo. A noble canal, as Afido as the Kiver Thames at 
Kiclimond, runs parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat, as 
Avell as for commercial purposes. Ilere, as at Cading and Ta- 
tsong-tseu, a Iai*ge number of invalided junks are moored, and 


‘ to return by another path. Soo*chow is so infested with robb?rs, 
‘ that at times the respectable inhabitants 5are not leave their hoiHs s 
* at night.* A pleasant picture ^his, of the interior'of China, and of 
its earthly paradise, Soo-chowl 
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doubtless make excellent Chinese dwelling-houses* pardcularly to a 
people so fond of living on the water. This same canal is carried 
tlirough arches into the city, where it ramifies in all directions 
sometimes narrow and dirty, and at other places expanding into 
lakes of considerable beauty; thus enabling the inhabitants to coii- 
Tey their merchandise to their houses from the most distant parts 
of the country. Junks and boats of all sizes are plying on this 
wide and beautiful canal^ and the whole place has a cliecrfal and 
flourishing aspect, which one does not often see in the other towns 
in China, if we except Canton and Shanghai. The walls and ram¬ 
parts are high, and in excellent repair, having considerable resem¬ 
blance to those in Ningpo, but in much better order. The city gates 
seem to be well guarded with Chinese soldiers, and all the streets and 
lanes inside are intersected at intervals with gates, Avhich arc closed 
at nine or ten at night. The governor-general of the province re¬ 
sides here, and keeps those under his control in excellent order. 

‘ The number of nursery gardens in^his city had been exaggerated 
by my Chinese friends at Shanghai, but nevertheless there were 
several of considerable extent, out of which I was able to pi*ocure 
some new and valuable plants. Among these I may notice in pass¬ 
ing a white Glycine, a fine new double yellow rose, and a Gardenia, 
with large white blossoms like a Camellia. These plants are now 
in England, and will soon be met with in every garden in the 
country. The Soo-chow nurseries abounded in dwarf trees, many 
of which >vcrc very curious and old, two properties to which the 
Chinese attach far greater importance than we do in England. 
The ladies here are considered to he the most beautiful in the 
country, and, judging from the specimens which I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing, they certainly deserve their high character. Their 
dresses arc of the richest material, made in a style at once graceful 
and elegant $ and the only faults I could find with them were their 
small deformed feet, and the mode they have of painting or whiten¬ 
ing their faces with a kind of powder made for this purpose.* 

In January, 1845, the season of the year being unfavourable 
for further botanical operations in China, Mr. Fortune paid a 
short visit to the Island of Luzan, of which Manilla is the 
capital. Ilis object was orchidaceous plants, especially one 
kind, the Fhalccnopsis Amabilis, a singularly beautiful species, 
the queen of Orchids; for the first imported specimen of which 
the Duke of Devonshire paid a hundred guineas. It was a 
prize of no little importance; so the woods of which it is a 
native were sought with proportionate eagerness. Many were 
the vexations and annoyances which were met with — almost 
impenetrable thickets on the mountains, and swarms of two 
kinds of leeches in the moister plains, which made wounds upon 
the legs of the whole party, and were nearly as alarming as the 
bandittL But no hindraucca were regaled: and hia per¬ 
severance at last had its reward. 
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: f I wM Tdy anxious,’ he sa^rs,^ to get some large J^^imens of 
plants and offered a dollar, which was a high sum in an Indian 
forest, forv' the largest which, should be brought to. me. ^he lover 
ef this beautiful tribe will easilj imagine the delight X felt, when 
one day I saw two. Indians approaching with a plant of extram'dinary' 
size, having ten or twelve branching lowerrstdks upon it, and up¬ 
ward of a hundred flowers in full bloom, " There,” said they in 
triumph, ‘Ms not that worth a dollar?” T acknowledged that they 
were well entitled to the reward, and took immediate possession of 
my prize. This plant is now in the garden of the Horticultural 
Sooi^ of London \ and althoiigh it was a little reduced, in order to 
get it into the plant-case at Manilla, is still by far the largest speci¬ 
men in Europe.' (F. 337.) 

The trials of a botanical collector in China are not over 
when he has packed his plants into their glass cases. Our 
collector had still to fight fgr his plants and for his life. 
turning home by way of Chusan, the little fleet of wood junks, 
on board of which he had embarked, was attacked by four 
or five pirate Tessel8> when .about sixty miles from Shang¬ 
hai. The defence of the whole party was left to his single 
item, girted by his double-barrelled gun. The exploit itself 
and his account of it are so Homeric, that his readers will 
be apt to think he has mistaken his profession. Had he 
been brought up to military instead of peaceful pursuits; had 
he always lived either in a fleet or in a camp, and never en¬ 
tered one of those glass houses from which our proverb expressly 
excludes all ideas of violence and f^gression, he could not have 
acted with greater coolness and intrepidity. 

We must take this opportunity of telfing the public—what 
our merchants know pretty well already—that piracy bids fair 
to be os formidable off the coast of China as in the Indian 
Archipelago^ In bis day. Sir Henry Pottinger proposed to 
K^ng that a flotilla for the suppression of piracy should be 
supported at the joint expense of China and Grreat Britain. 
The offsr was rejected; and the crime has gradually increased, 
until no Chinese vessel can make a coasting voyage without 
imminent danger of capture, unless she is in charge of a convoy. 
It is now some‘months since 700 grain junks were blockaded in 
a port near Shanghai; and an expedition, it was reported, was to 
be fitted out for ^ir relief. By the latest accounts, nothing had 
been done; and it was feared that the Chinese government would 
have to compound with the pirates for the release of the rice 
fleet. Meantime a British sloop of war had taken more vigorous 
measures; and. had just destroyed two piratical junks that were 
lying in. wait close in shore for the Amoy sngar junks, which 
at tfmt season were daily going northward. Ihd Friend of China 
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^June 17.)k whom we ure citing, may well besp^ the giratitudc 
of the native merchants. The Chinese are a ^ple tb theint 
pelves. But we have some points in common; and if robbein 
are as much at their ease elsewhere in the interior, as they are 
smd to he Spo-chow, and if the coasting t^e of the empire 
b at the mercy of bands of pirates, something more.' than a 
mechanical government must be iiused up, or ^ere will b^ erd 
ibng a change in, if not an end to, the most ancient form of 
society now existing in the world. 

But ta return, Mr. Fortune must have felt infinite pride and 
eatishictlpn, when in May, 1846, he saw the beautiful productions 
pf the flowery land, which he had collected with so much skill ah 4 
perseverance, deposited in excellent order m the garden of the 
Horticultuinl Society at Chiswick. What proportion they bea^ 
to the botanical wealth pf China, further experience alone caQ 
show. It is but a smair space of this vast country, we must 
remember,—its sea-board only,—which has been actually 6 X 7 
plored. For the rest we have to depend on the presumption 
which the contents of the public gardens visited by Mr, Fopr 
tune may afford. Considering its celebrity, every district of 
the empire might be expected to send the choicest representatives 
of its Flora to the nursery gardens of Soo-chow-foo; yet our 
-collector, it would seem, fell in there with very little which 
had not also found its way to the nursery gardens of the sea¬ 
port towns. 

But whatever aid our gardens may have received or may be 
destined to receive from tliis quarter in their vegetable matenel^ 0 |: 
the plants themselves, the other very improbable notion that the 
peculiar style or character of the English garden, as distinguished 
from that of the European continent, had been copied from thp 
Chinese, is plainly without foupdation. The notion is thus noticed 
by Gray, in a letter to Mr. How, in 1762, He is writing about a 
book lately published by Count Algarotti, and observes: ‘ He is 
^ highly civil to our nation: but there is one point in which ho 
^ does not do us justice: 1 am the more solicitous about it, becauso 


it relates to the only taste we can caU our own; the only proof 
of our original talent in matter of pleasure, — I mean our sldll 
in gardening, or rather laying out grounds: and this is no small 
honour to us, since neither Italy nor France have ever had the 
least notion of it, nor yet do at all comprehend it when 
they sec it. That the Chinese have this beautiful art in high 
perfection, seems very probable from the Jesuits’ letters, and 
more from Chambers’s little discourse, published some years 
ago; but it is very certain we copied nothing from them, nor 
had any thing but nature for our model. It is not forty years 
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‘ since the art vas bom among us; and it is sure that there was 

* nothing in Europe like it: and ns sure that we then had no 
‘ information on this head from China at all.’ (Letters, p. 385.) 
We have looked over the Jesuits’ letters, as well as the large 
work of Duhalde, who was likewise a Jesuit in the mission, 
for their information on the state of Chinese gardening. There 
are very few passages in either of them relating to it: What is 
saki, however, is certmnly evidence, in some cases, of con¬ 
siderable skill; though whether it be evidence of any general 
'skill in the art of landscape gardening, is a very different 
question. Duhalde, for instance, describing the better class of 
Chinese houses, tells us, * On y voit des jardins, des lacs, et tout 
‘ ce qui pent r4cr^cr la vue; il y en a qui forment des rochers et 

* des montagnes artificiellea perc6c8 de tous cotes avec divers 
‘ detours en forme dc labyrinthes, pour y prendre le frais: qiicl- 

* ques-un y nourrissent des cerfs et des daims quant ils ont asscz 
'* d*espace pour faire une csp^ce de pare: ils y ont pareillcment 

* des viviers pour des poissons et des otseaux dc viviiirc.’ 
(Description de la Chine, p. 85.) Here we have signs of some¬ 
thing more than the cultivation of flowers; though so little is 
intimated about scale, that we are not absolutely sure that the 
lakes were more than ponds; or the enclosures and their onia- 
ments much larger than those of a modern ‘ tea garden,’ of 
which the description a little reminds us. 

The following account in the Jesuits’ letters, by P^re Benoist, 
is more explicit, and is doubtless wlint Gray alluded to: — 

* C’est dans Fannie 1745 que, par ordre de TEmpereur, jc suis 
‘ arrivd d Peking, sous Je titre de Mathemnticien. Deux ans 

* aprds jc fus appell^ par sa Majestc pour diriger des ouvrages 

* hydrauliques. A deux lieux de la capitale, I’Empereur a uuo 

* maison de plaisance oil il passe la plus grande partie dc I’annee, 

* et il travaille de jour en jour d I’embellir. Pour vous en don- 

* ner une id^e, si nous n’en avions pas unc petite description 

* dans nos letlres i^^iflantes et curieuses, je vous ttippellerois ces 

* jardins cnebantds, dont I’imagination brillantc dc quelques 
‘ auteurs on fait une si agrwible description qui se realise dans 

* Ics jardins dc I’Empcreur. Les Chinois dans romcment do 
‘ leurs jardins employent Fart d perfectionner la nature, avec 
‘ tant de succcs, qu’un artiste nc meritc les ^loges qu’autant que 
‘ son art ne pardit point, et qu’il a mieux imitc la nature. Cc 

* nc sont pas, comme en Europe, des allies d perte de vue, des 

* terrassca d’oh Fon ddeouvro dans le lointain une infinite “de 

* mngniflqucs objets, dont la multitude ne permet pas d Fima- 

* gination de se fixer sur quclqucs-uns cn particulier. Dans les 
^ jardins de Chine la vue n’est point fatigude, parce qu’elle est 
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* presque toujours born^ dans un cspace proportionnd h I’^tendue 

* dea regards. Vous voyez uue espdce de tout dont la beautd 
^ Tous frappe et vous enohonte, et apr^ quelques oentames de 

* pasj de nouveaux objets se pr^cntent & vous^ et vous causent 

* une nouvelle admiration. 

* Tous ces jardins sont entrecoup6s de different canaux ser- 

* pentans entre dea montagnes factices^ daua quelques endroits 

* passant par-dessus des roclies et formant dcs cascades, quelque- 
^ fois fi’accumulant dans des vallons et y formant des pldeea d’eau 

* qui prennent le nom de lac ou de mer, suivant leal's differentes 

* grandeurs. Les bords irr^guliers dc ces canaux et de ces pieces 

* d'eaux sont revetus de parapets mais bien differens des ndtres, 

* formes avec des pierres travaillecs avec art, et qui font dispa- 

* roitre lo naturel, ces parapets sont formas de pierres qui parois- 

* sent brutes, solidement posdes sur pilotis. Si rouvrier employe 
' quelquefois beaucoup de temps d les travailler, ce n*cst quo 
^ pour en augmenter les indgalit^ et leiir donner uue forme en- 
‘ core plus champetre. 

* Sur les bords des canaux ces pierres, dans differens endroits, 

* sont tellement situees, qu’clles torment des escaliers tres-com- 

* modes pour pouvoir entrer dans les barques sur lesquelles on 
^ souhaite se promener. Sur les montagnes on a poll ces pierres 
‘ en forme de roches, quelquefois d perte de vue, d’antros fois 
' malgrc la 6olidit6 avec laquelle elles sont pos^s, dies parois- 
‘ sent menacer de tomber ct d’ecraser ceux qui e’en npproohent. 

* D’autres fois elles forment des grottes qui serpentniit par dos- 
' sous des montfignes vous conduisent il des palais d61icieux. 

* Dans les entre-deux des rochers, tant sur Ic bord des eaux que 
^ sur les montagnes, on a mdnag4 des cavit^ qui parolssent nn- 

* turellcs. De ces cavites sortent ici dcs grands nrbres, duns 

* quelqucB-autres endroits des arbrisseaux, qui, dans la saison, 

* sont tout couverU de differentes dcurs. Dans d’autres on voit 

* differentes especes dc plantes ct de tleurs qu’on a soiu de rc* 
' nouvcller suivant les saisons.’ (Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, 
voL xxiiL p. 535.) There is a similar description in the twenty- 
seventh volume, by Fr^re Attirct, who is celebrated not only ns 
an excellent pmnter, but for having bad the courage to refuse 
the Mandarin’s button. 

We have no fault to find with Pere Benoist, except in the 
extent of his generalisation, and the facility witli which he has 
transferred to Chinese gardens in general, a description, the truth 
of which we suspect that he bad only verified in the imperial 
gardens. So far as it professes to be a description of the Empenir’s 
autumnal residence of Yuen-min-yuen, or 'eternal spring,’ also 
called Hae-tien, oil that is most characteristic in it was fully 
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oonfimed by Lcnrd Maoartne^^^ embaesyia 1793. ' TbWarden 
iSj in fact, a park, twelve miles in circumference. . George 
Staunton informs tie that ‘ Mr. Barrow, who saw more of it th^ 
f miy other person of the embassy, thought it a delightful places 

* The grand and agreeable parts of nature were separated, cop-^ 
f nected, or arranged in'so judicious a manner as to compose one 
f whole, in; which there was no, inconsistency or unmeaning 
1 jumble of objeois; but such an order and proportion as geno* 
f ndly prev^ in scenes entirely naturaL No round .or oveli 
f square or oblong lawns, with the grass shorn off close to the 
f roots, were to be found any where .}n those grounds. The 
' Chinese are particularly expert in magnifying the real dimeh-* 

* sions of a piece of land by a pr(^r disposition of the objects 
1 intended to embellish its surface. For this purpose, tall lux^ 
f uriant trees, of the deepest green were planted ,in the fore* 
f ground, from whence the view was to be taken; whilst those 
^ 2 q the distanoe gradually diminished in sue and depth of co* 

* louring; and, in general, the ground was terminated by broken 
^ and irregular clumps of trees, whose foliage varied, as well by 
5.,the different species of trees in the group, as by the different 
^ times of the year in which they were in vigour; and often* 
f times the vegetation was apparently old and stunted, making 
^ with difficulty its way through the clefts of rocks, either 
f Originally found or designedly collected upon the spot. The 
\ effect of intricacy and conc^dment seemed also to be well 
^ understood by the Chinese. At Yuen-min-ynen a slight wall 
f was made to cpnvey the idea of a magnificent building, when 

* seen at a certmn distance through the branches of a thicket* 

* ,Sh^ts of made water, instead of being surrounded by sloping 
f banks like the glacis cf a fortification, were occasionally hemmed 
f in by artificial rocks, seemingly indigenous to the soil.’ Yuen* 
min-yuen and also 2Uie-hol, the Emperor’s summer residence, in 
Tartary, of precisely the same character, are modern construc¬ 
tions, Father Hipa, who was attached to the court of Pekin 
from 1711 to 1724, says that they had been both built by his 
patron, Kang-hy, the reigning Emperor: and such as he de^ 
scribes them. Sir George Staunton found them. 

As Sir George Staunton saw Zhc-hol himself, and as the 
excursion was sufficiently in detail to last several hours, we are 
bound to give his account of it, by way of comparison and con* 
fiimation of Mr. Barrow’s sketch of Yuen-min-yuen. 

After riding through a verdant valley, and along the shores of 
an extensive lake nearly covered with lilies, ‘ tiie party stopped 

* at ft number of small i^acesnear the water’s edge, there being 

edifice. There were other buildings erected 
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f ou the pmnflcles^ dfjiiglieat lu]^ wni hurM .thf 

* dark reoeases of the de^)eat valWs. They differ^ in oon-r 
^ Btniction end oraamient from eaoV other, fdmoat every ond 
^ having BOlaething, in the plan of it, analogei^ to the situation 
^snd surrotmdiiig objects. . « . iFiguree in,, stone of a few 
5 animab stood in a flower garden, l^ides monstrous and disr 

* gufiting lions and tigers in poFoekin, before several of the 

* buildings^ . < . In continuing their ride,-the party found thsit 
f the grounds included the utmost inequality of surface — boiqo 
^ bearing the hardy oaks of northern hills, and others the tender 
^ plants of southern valleys. Where a wide plain happened, to 

* occur, massy rocks were heaped together td diversify the 
^ scene; and the whole seemed calculated to exhibit the pleasing 
^ variety and striking contrast of the rugged ness of wild and the 
^ softness of cultivated nature. The ga^ens were enlivened by 

* the movements, as well as sounds, of different kinds of her-^ 

* bivorous animals, both quadrupeds and birds; but no me- 

* nagerie of wild beasts was perceived, Some monstrolas 
^ varieties of gold and silver fishes were seen playing in ponds 

* of pellucid water, upon a bottom studded with pebbles of 

* agate, jaspor^ and other precious stones. Throughout thesq 
‘ grounds they met no gravel walks, no trees planted in belts. 

^ nor collected in clumps. Every thing seemed to be avoided 
‘ which betrayed a regularity of desigiv Nothing was observed 

* to be directed, unless for very short distances, by straight 
‘ lines, or to turn at right angles. Natural objects seeiped 

* scattered around by accident, in such a maimer as to render, 

‘ their position pleasing; while many of the works of humai^ 

‘ labour, though answering every purpose of convenience, we^ 

* made to appear the p^uce of rustic hands, without** the 
^ assistance .of a tool. Some of the elegancies and beautiqsj 
/ which ore described as taking place in Chinese gardens, were 
^ not perceived by the present visitors; but the gardens of 
‘ Tuennuin-yuen, near Feldn, from whence those descriptions 

chiefly taken, are supposed to be more complete than those 
^ of Zhehol.’ Our readers, however, have alre^y been intro* 
duced to the more suburban gardens of Yuen-min-yuen, and 
they will not have discovered any difference in this respect 
between the two. 

These g^ens appear to have become favourite models, for im¬ 
perial retreats. A missionary who, in 1768, on his way between 
Canton and Pekin, passed another of th^e maisons de plaUance^ 
which had been presented to the Emperor by the farmers of the 
salt revenue, observes that it was a copy of that at Yuen-min- 
yuen* PatW Eipa’s history was not published till 1832, at 
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Naples. But his notice of these now celebrated gardens was 
probably the earliest European description extant of them, by an 
eye-witness: For he says expressly that he was the first Euro¬ 
pean, on whom the distinguished favour of seeing the whole of 
Zhe-hol had been conferred. We presume that he should be 
understood to be speakii^ of the Emperor’s houses only (for, from 
his position, he had little or no opportunity of observing any 
other) when he adds, * This (Yuen-min-yuen) as well as the other 

* country residences which I have seen in China, is in a taste quite 

* different from the European: for, whereas we seek to exclude 
^ nature by art—levelling hills, drying up lakes, felling trees, 

* bringing path% into a straight line, constructing fountains at a 
‘ great expense, and raising flowei-s in rows,—the Chinese, on 
‘ the contrary, by means of art, endeavour to imitate nature.’ ■ 

Gray’s second or rather principal authority, was the Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardening, by Sir William Chambers. The authov 
was a man of some celebrity, and must have been a youth of greater 
promise; for he went to China as supercargo at so early an age that 
he had returned home by the time he was eighteen. He was a 
good draughtsman, became an architect, built Somerset House 
and many other less important buildings, erected the well-known 
Pagoda'at Kew,and sought to introduce what he called Chinese 
ornaments and taste into English gardens. He did not publish 
his dissertation till he was fifty years old. Supposing it to have 
been founded upon observation at all, they were the observations 
of a boy under the age of eighteen, and reported at the distance 
of more than thirty years. It was probably made up of a little 
misinformation from othera, improv^ upon by misunderstandings 
and exaggerations of his own. 

Nevertheless, it attracted great attention, on account of the 
position, the ability, and acquirements of the author. Its object 
was to praise Chiflese gardening, and recommend it for imitation* 
Two short extracts will give a sample of the book: — ‘ The 

* usual method of distributing gardens in China is to contrive a 
' great variety of scenes to be seen from certain points of view; 

‘ at which are placed scats or buildings adapted to the different 

* purposes of mental or sensual enjoyments. The perfection of ’ 

* their gardens consists in the number and diversity of these 

* scenes, and in the artful combination of their parts; wdiich they 

* endeavour to dispose in such a manner as not only separately 

* to appear to the best advantage, but also to unite in forming 

* an elegant and striking whole.’ (Dissertation, p. 21.) Again: 

* Such is the judgment with which the Chinese artists situate 
^their structures’ [in their gardens] ‘that they enrich and beau* 

* dfy the. particular prospects, without any detriment to the 
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* general aspect of the whole coniposition, in which nature 

* appears idinost alwaye predominant 5 for though their gardens 

* are full of buildings and other works of art^ yet are there 

* many points from which none of them appear; and more than 
‘ two or three at a time are seldom discovered, so artfully are 
' tliey concealed in valleys, behind rocks and mountains, or 
' amongst woods and thickets.’ (P.81.) 

■ This Oriental picture is summarily dismissed by Sir John 
Davies: —*Sir W. Chambers’s description of Chinese garden- 
^ ing,’ he says, * is a mere prose work of imagination, without a 

* shadow of foundation of reality. Their taste is, indeed, ex- 
^ tremely defective and vicious on this particular point; and, as 
‘ an improvement of nature, ranks much on a par with the 

* cramping of their women’s feet. The only exception exists in 

* the gardens at yuen-min-yuen, which Mr, Barrow describes as 
' grand both in plan and extent; but for a subject to imitate 
‘ these would be almost-criminal, if it were possible.’ (Davies’s 
Chinese, vol. i. p. 367.) We have little doubt but tliat Chambers 
would have acted more prudently had he confined his observa' 
tions to Yuen-niin-yucn, some account of which was most likely 
at the bottom of his romance. But on these occasions it is 
difficult (it seems) to restrain our language within the limits of 
the evidence we may happen to possess. For instance, consider* 
ing the scantiness of our present evidence, it is almost as rash 
to aver, with Sir John Davies, that the gardens at Yuen-min- 
yuen are the only exception ; as for Mr. Barraw, like Pero 
Benoist, to have closed his description of them with a universal 
statement — of ‘the just ideas which the Chinese conceive of 
‘ ornamental gardening, and the taste with which they dispose 
‘ of every object to the greatest advantage.’ 

The gentlemen in Lord Macartney’s suite had few opportu¬ 
nities for excursions. However, while at Han-choo-foo they 
were invited to one across the lake See-how. ‘ The lake,’ says 
Sir George Staunton, ‘ formed a beautiful sheet of water, about 
%thrco or four miles in diameter, surrounded to the north, east, 

■ and south by .au amphitheatre of picturesque mountains, be- 
‘ tween the base of which and the margin of the lake the narrow 

* slip of level ground was laid out in a pleasing style, suitable 
‘ to the situation. It was ornamented with houses and gardens 
‘ of mandarine, as well as a palace belonging to the emperor, 
‘ together with temples, monasteries lor the priests of Fo, and 
‘ a number of light and fanciful stone bridges tliat are thrown 
‘ across the arms of the lake, as it runs ii|) into the deep glens 
‘ to meet the rills which ooze from the sides of the mountains. 
^ Upon the summit also were erected pagodas, one of which 
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* attract^ portidular attention. It was situate on the Vei^ of 

* a bold peninsula that juts into the lake, and was called the 
■^teinideof the thundenng winds.’ -This is a scene, fn which 
nothing appears Anting, in the dioice either of the situation, of 
of the embellishments. The sense of natural beauty, which it ex* 
presses, cannot have had its beginning an^ its ending in the fact 
that the hmperor had a palace there. *We have extracted the 
passage accordingly on this account ; for, assuming the descrip¬ 
tion to be true, the inference of a more extenrive taste among 
the Chinese than a mere court-fashion seems, so far as this, in-^ 
disputable. Yet the supposition raises an anomaly which it is 
not easy to explain,—though, according to Gray, the English 
should be less surprised at it than most other nations. A plea^ 
sure in beautiful scenery, %nd the power or wish to imitate or 
create it, we should have thought most unlikely to be found in a 
people BO' palpably deficient in taste on other occasions; and 
who, in every thing connected with the'fine arts, are incapable of 
readiing any elevation of sentiment, or of appreciating the melit 
even of resemblance. For such is the character of the Chinese, 
or nearly so. The shape of their buildings is formal and the 
colour glaring; their sculpture has neither form, nor attitude, 
nor proportion; in painting, they are not only * ignorant of 

principles of perspective, and of the gradations of light 
^ and shade, but are insensible to their effect.’ A few wordsj 
therefore, may be allowed us on the extent of their national 
imderstanding and feeling for landscape gardening: the evidence 
of which, if more than can be disregarded, is not as full and 
complete as might be desired. Giving it its highest value, it 
brings on another question — how it has come to pass, in case 
tj^ey have the taste, that they should not have carried out the 
practice further than in the few instances which our present 
imperfect knowledge of China has recorded ? The ans\frer will 
probably be found in the state of society. 

On the first point, though the only gardens deserving of the 
name of landscape, with which Europeans have become aor 
quamted, appear to belong to the sovereign, an^to be of com¬ 
paratively recent date, there is reason to believe that the style 
itself is of long standing, and was once much more general. 
This is evidently the opinion of Humboldt: whose opinion is 
entitled to great consideration, even upon such a subject. 
For, probably no man of letters ever saw 86 many countries; 
while certainly no traveller ever compassed so wide a range 
of literature and science — still less acquired an indulgent 
and indeed enthnsifustic sympathy with the different forms 
of beauty to which different races have been most sensible. 
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After noticing, in tbe second volume of his ‘ Cosmos,* that 
the Semitic, Indian, and Iraunian nations bad a deep feeling 
for natftre, that the earliest omamentdi parks mentioned in 
histoij belonged to middle and southern Asioj and that the 
Asiatic terrestritd paradises were early celebrated in Hftoro 
western countries, hS adds, that this feeling is manifested in 
thdr frequent veneratidh of trees, single or in groups; and. ^ 

^ a more varied manner, by the horticultural arrangements of 

* the early civilised nations of Eastern Asia. In the most dia-* 

* tant part of the old continent, the Chinese gardens appear to 
^have approached most nearly to what we now call English 

* parks. Under the victorious dynasty of Han, gardens of this 

* class were extended over circuits of so many miles, that agri* 

‘ culture was affected, and the pe^le were excited to revolt. 

‘ “ What is it,” says an ancient Cninese writer, Lieu>tschctt| 

“ that we seek in the pleasures 6f a garden ? It has always 
’ been agreed that these plantations should make men ameu^ 

* •for living at a distance from what would be their more cori- 
‘ “ genial dwelling-place, in the midst of nature, free and nn- 

* “ constrained. The art of laying out gardens consists, there* 
‘‘•^fore, in combining cheerfulness of prospect, luxuriance of 
««growth, shade, retirement, and repose, so that the rural 
^ ^‘aspect may produce an illusion; Variety, which is a chief 
‘ “merit in the natural landscape, must be sought by the choice 

* “ of ground with alternation of hill and dale, flowing streams; 

' and lakes, covered with aquatic plants. Symmetry is wca- 
‘ “ risoine, and a garden where eycry thing betrays constraii^t 

‘ “ and art, becomes tedious and distasteful.” ’ In excmplifioa4 ■ 
tion of the spirit of this extract, Humboldt refers not only to. 
^ the great descriptive poem, composed in the middle of the last 
‘ century by the Emperor Kien-long, to celebrate tbe fbriner 

* Mantchou imperial I'esidence, Moukden, and-the graves of his 

* ancestors; ’ but also to a poem called * The Garden,* written a^ 
far back as tl^e year 1086, by Sec-ma-kuang, a distinguished 
statesman. 

The extract Lieu-tscheu is part of a much longer pas¬ 
sage to the sarafe effect, cited by the author of an Essay on 
Chinese Gardens (1782), in the eighth volume of the *Mo- 
' moires concemant les Chinois.’ The essay is of considerable 
length; and its author is occasionally too rhetorical to inspire an 
unlimited confidence in his use of his supposed authorities. But 
he is most express on the point in question. The best European 
gardens, compared with the Chinese, remind him only of the 
eclogues of Pontenelle compared with those of Virgil. And the 
taste is described, as being a very ancient one. According to 
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}ihn/IW>itt the rei^ of Tcheou, the Nero of China, some thirteen 
hntidred yeata before Christ, down to the seventh centnry of our 
av&j their pleasure-grounds were to the Chinese emperers what 
their forests were to our Norman prinees: and a passion for trees 
flbWe^ and landscape gardening was shown to be capable of 
pttodneing as much misery, as n passion for |lrcscrTing game. The 
garden ojlTsln-chi-hoang is called thirty leagues round, and is 
said to have contained three thousand different kinds of trees! 
But the Emperor Ou-ti/ of the dynasty of Han^ appears to have 
outdone his predecessors: being of opinion, that the size of his 
gardens should grow in proportion to that of his empire. The 
principal one is mentioned, as being fifty leagues in cirenm-* 
ffercnce 1 — (Father llipa, by the by, says it took him only an 
hour to ride round Zhe-hcl^ — tliirty thousand slaves were em* 
ployed on it, to keep it in order; and all the provinces through¬ 
out the emjnre were bound to send to it, at each season, their 
most beautiful plants and shrubs. Architecture and sculpture 
were afterwards called in, as in Italian villas; and under Ae 
Emperor Yatig-ty the foppery of a false refinement was com¬ 
bined with the excess of extreme magnificence, so far as to re¬ 
place the parsimony or decay of nature by leaves and flowers of 
silk, and by artificial perfumes! The abolition of these follies, 
which, by their encroachments and their costliness, had become 
ruinous to the state, was one of the popular reforms of the Tang 
dynasty. 

During this dynasty and those of Song and Yuen, tliat is, from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century, a more modest taste was 
• generally msuntained; though the national predilection for orna¬ 
mental pleasure grounds is described as so decided, that it was 
as much as the censors of the empire could do to prevent the 
Anperors from relapsing into the extravagances of their prede¬ 
cessors, and more than they could do to keep private jicrsons, 
whose gardens were now greatly multiplied, within the mode- 
ral^on which was consistent with the public good. This is men¬ 
tioned as having been the period in which the great improvement 
took place in the cultivation of flowers. By what seems a sin¬ 
gular inconsistency in their taste, the same cailf'which changed 
a common poeony into a moutan, was equally interested in 
reducing the cedar and the fir to a gnarled and twisted plant, a 
few inches high. The Chinese have been called the Dutch of 
the East. But even when the tuliji-mania was at its height, thn 
Spaniards would not have found the Dutch as much absorbed 
in their gardens as the Chinese are reported to have been found 
by the Tartars. It is satlricnlly said, that they consoled them- 
BclvcB for a defeat by disputing on the merits of a flower show; 
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and thought more of a etonn which might it^ure > 

Bhrubf than of the iniuwon of a province. Tct tttw wW hai[)? 
BcarceljT eatiroi if it be true iliat it woaono of tlie^jeiliclesfoin^j^ 
tulatios* that the inilitaiy} to whom tho gmnariee, trcafurev^ ^ 
entire cities were given up, should I'espect their portfafew 
gardens. Perhaps, however, it may read as some sprt of 
S>r the conquered, tha1s|he gardens whidi were thus xff^ 
proved, in time, the Capua of the conquerors. Instead of razii^ 
the towns and turning the country into pasture ground for tlw 
horses, as was first talked of, the Tartars, we are tqjM» addm 
the further embellishment of jets tTeauz and water-works to tho 
gardens which they had spared. The abuse went on, as is th0 
nature of abuses, till it became so great, that a thorough reform 
was necessary. This it was reserved for the dynasty of Ming 
to introduce. They reconciled the* claims of the farmer ann 
gardener, (as wc shall have to reconcile the claims of the farmer 
and game-preserver,) and settled the pleasure grounds of Cliina 
on#he scale at which they continue to the present day. 

Our readers must judge for themselves what is the degree ofr 
credit to which this l^torioal narrative by an anonymous 
missionary, probably P6re Amiot, is entitled. His observations 
on tjie actual state of Chinese landscape gardening, however, 
and of the causes of it, ai*e so sensible and so like tryth, that they 
raise a presumption in his favour; notwitlistnnding the historic^ 
scepticism which may have come OA'cr us during the earlier part 
of his story. ‘ Wc must dismiss,’ he says, * all the false iosUs 
' of the West concerning the plc^tvo gardens now in Chinoi. 

* The constitution of the present government has so fixed tlie 

* occupation of land, the division of inheritances, the limit of 
‘ private properties, the proportion of fortunes, and the ad- 
' minibtrativc police, and has so directed the national mind 

* the public good, tliat the necessities of agriculture fqr the sub- 

* sietence of an immense population have rendered odious 

* whatever would diminish its resources or embarrass its 

' plication. Accordingly, although the law has never actually 
‘ proscribed pleasure gardens, it has, nevertheless, dclermiued 
' so irrcvocably^pb yearly pa) meiit due from each person to 

* the state, it o^eis such flattering rewards to all improvers of 

* waste grounds, and punishes with such severity ^vhoe\cr 
‘ leaves his fields uncultivated, that tlierc is* scarcely any pi*e- 

* eminence of rank or fortune which can exempt from the plough 

* an amount of land, suflBcient to make a landscape garden. If 
' we except the emperor, the princes, and the great officers of 
‘state, all persons ^lo have real gardens ha^c had the pre- 
‘ caution to annex them to their burial giounds, in order to 
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^ procure foe ^ pei^ection of tlie re^pceiin^emtHrudly 
5 entertaiaed<for tte dwellhig place of the dead*? i .v ,.'; 

. .Witlxrat .euppoBing; please. grounds of. thU kind to be 
ionfera of the preromtive, we can understand, therefore,, how 
te;hAppAied that, during the long inland joume}( of Lord 
Ibwartney’c embassy^ ^ few parks or ^eastusegfounds were seeni 
fJexoeptjpg those bdonging to the emppror.? How should: it he 
oith^rwise in^ a country w^h has no meadow and very 
pasture^-—whose entire surface, *with triSing exceptkms, Is 
^ dedicate to the. jnroduotion of food for man idone; ’ , where 

* sumptuary lawr regulate the dwellings as well as the apparel 
f of the opulent,’ grudging them houses above a story high; 
and where all institutions and usages have a tendency to level 
wealth, uAtil it is a common remark amoi^ them,—*tluit fsrtunesi 
f either by being parcelled out to many heirs, or by being lost 

* in oommercial speculations, gaming, or extravagainoe, or ex- 
^ tmrted by oppressive, mandarins, seldom continue to be oou- 
^ siderable in. the individuals of the same family, beyond the third 
^generations’ Under these circumstances, neither the size of 
properties, nor the state of families, por public opinion, would 
allo w of private persons indulging a taste for landscape gardening 
on any extendve scale* 

.' But it is ^ue thing that the taste for landscape gardening 
should not spreads it is another, that a taste as good as we have 
been describing, while exercised in ornamenting parks and 
pleasure grounds, should degenerate at once when it is brought 
down to the body of the people, and is displayed in private 
gardeiK. It is true, we probably do not as yet know enougli to 
warrant any universal conclusion. But all that we do know 
pemts the some way; and a^ees in this respect with the general 
opinion ventured upon by Sir John Davies. Had Mr. Fortune 
xemainediir this country, it was his intention to have published 
another work, whicli would have been ^nfined to Chinese 
g^ening and., gardens; and it is to be hoped that he will now 
a^il hhnself of his additional opportunities. All the gardens of 
the mandarins, however, which he saw (and he believes that he 
saw more than had been seen before by any si|ker person) were 
exceedingly small, like that at Ningpo. Ilijsy may be de¬ 
scribed in a few words; as very limited in extent, intersected by 
ornamental walla which have carved stone windows to adnut of a 
glimpse through them, and full of beautiful flowering plants mtd 
dwan trees, vdth here and there some pretty rock-work repre* 
senting the ragged h’dls of the country. . A. Chinese garden of 
this humbler kind, attached to one of ohr hkiglish gardens, 
nught be mteresting as aVsuriosity; but would hardly be ac^ 
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C^ted as a modd by those who ecmld- find roomaibr sdmi^^g 
better than the ccr%7<^<, it affects. Not^bnt that WlHure 
sensible of the charm of those trim monastic garden^ wh^o Kil*- 
ton in his day could' Still see pacing up and down 1h^ figttni\df 
5 retired Lrisure; ’ and the enjoyment of which he it ltot oftw 
have thought consistent with an admiration for the griinde 
of landscape gardening of which in the Para^ae X4§|(t htt^ih 
snpposcd by some to have sown the first idea, tt will be wdl in** 
deod always to keep them distinct; as the authm* whom ive hame 
quoted says that the Chinese at present keep them. ^ Spealdiig 
Of their landscape gardens, he observes that ‘if you meet thex^ 
* with any squares or borders of cultivated fidwers, their smsdl 
^ extent seems to announce that it is a license which reqiiircs an 
‘ apology/ ^ ‘ " 

Even in England itself, at this time, more ^attention is paid 
to the raising of fiowers t^n to the manner of chspla^ing^ them 
-^to ihe ornamental contents of tfao garden, than to its general 
api^arance and effect. And there are obvious causes for this 
preference: fiowers can be raised at a small cost coixip^odiwith 
the sum requi^ to- form a well decorated pleasure ground r whde 
many ^ them are so beautiful, that their intrinsic brfilmiiby 
and fragauce make them objects of sufficient satisfaction wi^* 
out the addition of accompaniments. Nevertheless, we con^s, 
we miss the embellishments which our ancestors would certainly 
have bestowed upon their frame and setting. In modern time^ 
we see, attached to houses of no lower than the third, and 'sosna* 
times even of the second ch^s, holes cut in the turf for 'the 
reception of fiowers; arranged, it is true, more or less acoord*- 
ing to some pattern, but without any further oonversion from 
the primary field, than a little levelling and some gravel walks. 
Had these gardens been formed in the days of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, there would have been the stairs and balustrades, the 
vases and various stone work, tho terraces^ the alleys, and 
formal lines, which were certainly very imposing ornaments in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their buildings. Nor need tne 
adoption of such accessories in the slightest d^reC cost our 
favourite fiowejfi^nto the shade; ffir no parterre^ wiU more 
prominently di^lay, than those of a formal gt^en, the sparkling 
jewellery of our modem Flora. It must still be the natural 
and indeed necessary, arrangement, that the fioWer beds should 
form the life and light of the decoration: and as nearest the 
ho^,-'.be constantly in view. There was a time, howeveir, 
wlp& ^ds architectural and elaborate taste was carried ifoo far. 

higher class of ^gardeners, the decorators of ground, who 
had ariseu 06 horticulture improved, were, at first, uniformly 
its advocates. While Le Notre practised it at Versailles and 
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cpgw^tj^ft. on tjbe TTen<i% yFovma\\%y,. m 

^8. ^ja^^rip}3 rigid j; and 'Ornamental ga^^ii^g was. tuimed 

aji ameared to'be^^ fii^t ppjici^rili# 
TOHW Jfl^Ar9/ contradicted aija^ si^ppjreaseo, as 

^J 5 ;\e^^^T;|n^^^sjtcnt with' the pl^ect of a garaen* Even 
werepermitted to retain their natural sfiapea:i j?w3 
jCUpppa, i^tp and /box-trees into statues; so as 

|^pj»yp1^e Ae observation, that not only might.one bavje h(^]a 
^ruUfui V and cluldrenlikc olive bi'anches, tu^ 

S ip|^ -aunts like box and yew. AH this was absurd enough. 

ujfc these, e^ors might have been reformed withput rusting 
into ^e ppppsite*extreme. Tliis, however, was what Avas done: 
and we are still suffering from the violence of that reaetiop.: 

. ,^ir ."Viliam Temple, many years befor^ had m^ntaincd> m 
iJifl. prptty Essay pu gardening, that the Countess jftedfprd’s 
.gi^ep at SToor Park was the * perfectest figure qf a g^rden^ 
and the sweetest place he had ever seen either at home or 
abroad^ .He prais^l the terraces and cloisters, the steps and the 
jb^ster^,' and smd the whole might * serve for a pattern to the 
/;^fdi?us of our manner, and that arc mo&t proper for our 
ai^ ;climatc.V(E8says, p, 229.) Wben the tide turned, 
mopriPark and Sir W. Temple were accordingly selected as the 
favounte butt of the ne^v race connoisseurs. Emboldened 
by Gray’s approval of the later style as more proper ‘ for our 
'* country and our climate,* Mason A'eutured to break forth — 


‘ Behold what Temple called 
A perfect garden 1 There thou shalt not find 
One blade of verdure, but with tubbing feet 
Fvom terrace down to terrace shaft descend, 

Step following step, by tedious, flight of stairs. 

On leaden.platfcu'ms noAv the noon day Bun 
Shall scorch, thee; now the dark arcades of stone 
Shall chill tliy fervpnr: happy if at lenf . 

Thou reiuih the orchard, where the sparing turf 
Through equal lines, all cent’ring in a point, 

Yields thee a softer tread.’. . , . 

(English Garden, p. 24.) 


Jn -the: same strain Horace Walpole laughed at going .ffcv^n 
steps put of doprSj apd said, *any man ^migbt desigu and 
f ^ garden (as Moor Park) who had been born in and 

s^cd out. of Holborn.’ (Essay on Modern Garden- 
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inz, p. 256.) Popo> in one of his Essays, an^ in 
* £an,’ and Addison in the * Spectator/ added ihelr Oondetitnit- 
tlon of the taste of formeil times; until, at len^h, the jititilfe 
voice was dftennined hj the coDcurreuce of such gr^t autho¬ 
rities; and a tribe of landscape gardeners spnltift ub Wh6 
founded their fame upon avoiding all appoaraneb of adsi^ 
Because their predecessors had slighted the excellenf maxud, 
' ars est celare arteni/ Kcnt> Bridgman, Brown, Wright SddtH* 
cote, and their 'disciples, caricatured it; and because they coi\- 
ccived nature to abhor a straight line, they cleared the ^ountrV 
of its ancient avenues, and brought their tortuous dower-bcas 
and winding walks up to the very house walls, which'(ks 
Cowper says of the sunbeam) they would also have made crooked 
had they been able. The hand of man was to be kept out of 
sight as mueli ns possible; objects never seen in nature Wero to 
anect being natural. We cannot find it in our hearts to quarrel 
with that application of the principle, by which even handsome 
residences were clothed with ivy and other pLonts. But now-a« 
days it will scarcely be believed, we hope, that Kent, in Order 
the more efiectually to conceal every vestige of design, hod some 
dead trees put in when he planted Kensington (jordens. 

Meantime many a beautiful place was irreparably injured. 
Cowpet had a deep love of the country — much deeper than 
that of either the brick and mortar maker of Strawberry TIUl 
or the poetical * maker ’ of Windsor Forest, His sorrowful 
lamentation over tlie process will live longer than Masons 
descriptive satire on Moor Park: — 

* Improvement, too, tlie idol of tlie age, 

fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes! 

Til' omnipotent magician, Brown, appears! 

Down falls the venerable pile, th* abode 
Of our forefathers — a grave whisker’d race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead, 

But in a distant spot, whei*e more expos’d 
It may enjoy th* advantage of the north. 

And aguish east, till time shall have transform’d 
Tiiose naked acres to a sheltVing grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn; 

Woods Vnnisl^ lulls subside, and valleys rise; * 

And streams, as if created for bis use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand.’ 

Gray bad made a list of the places in England which he 
thought worth seeing. We should have liked to have had from 
Cowper his more melancholy list of places, where the beauty 
whiem had been token away by these improvers had had a superior 
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tiamotei^’olid <dkmm least vrhatike^eoald not but 

lieLto-^be 60 ^*—to that br whioh it was rqilaoedw * > tr 

Wbatblyi oojB of our beat writerB«itpon the mbi^ da xoade 
so, very iniidkidn eooaeqtseiioo of hla not having^ intenao a 
luorroT of rc^ilarity and order as the rest. He hdmires, it is 
truoy’ gwdeners of the natand school, and prefers' their 
OMtiona to Aoae of Tendon and Wise — and we^aite agree 
with^'him, %f there must be nothing but exdianvoneaB and ex- 
ttninos. StHl he could tolerate a strught line, and the admission 
of ardiiteotural ornaments in gardening. There arc cases,'too, 
ih'E which he wolild pcmut what was artificid to be visible. 
*<lhoioe and arrangement, cmposition, improvemont, and pre- 
^ servatioB,’ he writes, * are so many symptoms of art which may 
'^‘tMictasiOttally appear in several parts of a garden, bat ought to 
^ bo displayed without reserve near the house t nothing there 

* should seem neglected; it is scene of the most cultivated 

* nature; it ought to be enriched; it ought to be adorned; and 
^derigtf may 1^ avowed in the plan, and expense in the exe- 

* oution.’ (P. 141.) 

This is wholly at variance with the opinions of his contempo¬ 
raries, who mtust have despised such old-fashioned notions. On 
certain other points, his taste was still tnore completely different 
from theirs. ‘ Even regularity is not excluded (he continues): so 

* capital A structure may extend its inilaencc beyond its walls; 

this power should be exercised only over its immediate 
fappendages; the platform upon which the house stands is 

* generally continued to a certain breadth on every side; and 

* whether it be pavement or gravel, may undoubtedly coincide 

* with the shape of the building. The road which l^ds up to 
‘ the door may go off from it in an equal angle, so that the two 

* rides shall exactly correspond: and certain ornaments, though 

* detached, are yet rather within the province'of arohilecture 

* than of ^rdenin^; works of sculpture are not like building, 
^ oljects familiar in scones of cultivated nature; but vases, 
^statues, and termini, are usual appendages to a considerable 
‘ ediSoe; as such they may attend the mansion and trespass a 

* little upon the gard^, provided they arc not carried so far as 
' to lose their connection with the structure.’ (P. 141.) 

These distinctions appear to us to be vfery just; nothing can 
have a less satisfactoxy appearance than a mansion standing in a 
meadow or a forest. However beautiful the landscape may be. 
Something is wanting to connect it with the house; the transi¬ 
tion, at one step, from a large and decorated building to a wild 
eatterzial space, bearing no marks of the human band on it, is un- 
pleiistng from its abruptness. The eye wishes for some blending, 
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fo^ dome MftLootdagftWA^ifixmi 

to iiwi!<ge |by degreef mte the IwldsoApe }dpdGKi|(t|i|» 

to??Ae hotnejiit d^ee mitimito be ^rinbljiiempeirei^iiith/'A^ 
beiBmdt tflTOin*tfie agmns^ which vmuat ^ldw^ he 

aotifidaL > tHo# this uniont should be cimed date e%(^r ^hmit 
dbiidooB design diould ceasei^ «t what distance irom thejeiwiam 
veiurt^ezc^ -arf fselatti ottght to be employed, must 
the cironmstanoes. The-epaee may 1^asaufOM^ 
flttrily ta eobfine the '£orioulturi8t to a judieious selectionp^Mid 
exhibittoa of his dbwers. If larger, the style and arragigetiietit 
ought to be goreraed not only ^by the nature of the grounds 
which are themseWes to be adorned, but also by that of :tke 
•nzxoUBding country, as far as it is admitted into view. . 1 -^ 

^ ' Many persons at present consider dower-beds cut out in tuif 
a sufficient connecting link between the landscape and the buiM<^ 
ing ; and there are cases, and those indeed the most numoroui^ 
w&re nothiDg more is necessary, nor perhaps appropriate., df 
a formal pattern be adopted, and an artidchd appearance maiiH 
tained, in the disposition of the colours, fiowcr-«bws tnay anwer 
the purpose, round a villa or a cottage. We cannot, however, 
agree with those who think that this does all that is required^ 
when the character of 4he building is more importontw Boimd 
an ornamented house of any pretensions, it is indispensable Sat 
its^fuil effect that the garden should likewise have urohiteciural 
decoration. A terrace has many advantages; but whatever ffirms 
may be adopted, taking care to ^ consult the genius of the place 
^ in all,’they should be combined with lawn and walks, and with 
parterres broad in their lines and regular in their forma-Hr a 
regularity which, in its turn, should gradually disappear and die 
away in thev^natural landscape. We have not a word to say, 
however, under any circumstances, in favour of the small irre^ 

f ular flower«beds, in the shape of butterflies, or hearts, end 
idney beans, dotted here and there, without any reference to one 
another, by which samaay of our modem gardens are disfigured. 
For the-improvement of the natural scenery into which the 
formal garden should meige, among eome over-refined Mgges*^ 
tions, Whately offers many which are reidly valuableAndat 
was certainly no excess of refinement in Sir ..Uvedale Pricey hut 
great good sense, to advise us, if we would well lay out our 
grounds, to study the compositions of the best landscape painterit 
Though it may seem at fimt to be reversing the order of things 
to strive to render the nature, which we have to deal witbi 
fike their pictures, yet it will be only giving nature back the 
benefit of her own lessons—r restoring her a part of what the 
oculus eruditiis of the artist had originally borrowed from her. 
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or openings are to be made, in order a IftAdtuape)^ 

it :epp(eai:a ai ia^gii^a tpot. / X laadKi;^ .gai^^kdr 

#ft myiii from^itb^ Wati^CoIoim;4xhilHtM)%:M any 
tieimamt oiax leam at.Gb)B^ » *. ? /£= .[<: . ? 

.&ut we bai9e,no intention of bdng^ried 4^y intio.a difi? 
^pzk'knd^ gapdecning. Our fimt object baa b«^n, to 
TOinia>ro> thoicpadictibg accounts which bad b^>givCn of the 
bi8to.^d^practiocof the Chinese, and to see how ;far th^ could 
bOfCOQUciM with each other; our next, to show thiV whatever 
^tphce sepntatee the spacibus porks of the emperor froin the 
piTdinAry end all but topiary garden of the mandarins, an fdmost 
eqmd* diversity has prevailed—we ore not sure thot we n%ht 
prevails*—among ourselves. Not that we are a whit 
more indeed to Chinese precedents for tlie one style than the 
other. In a country like England, .tbe two styles were pretty 
BUi;e,.tO/spring up ax^ maintain their ground, first cue and tliea 
the other—or both together; and to have admirers in eveay 
class, according to the originality of individual fancies or the 
current fashion of the day^ On such a subject as the natural 
and the elaborate,—and between diflercnt forms of art, accord^ 
to the style or ornament preferred, each will always have 
S^dlpuis advocates : provided only, when the several systems 
s 'bhi in o|>position, that other circumstances arc equally 
ad i^td^eous. No theory and no experience Jiave yet esta¬ 
blished which of them produces the highest, most permanent, 
mid nfost extensive pleasure. Lord Byron had a pride in thmk- 
iug that our national taste, os it is conceived to ^b&'shown in 
what% oaUed an English garden, had grown up leas utideF the 
inikicnce of cur landscape painters than that of our descriptive 
poets* — more especially Milton and Pope. We shbold not 
wonder; notwithstanding—so variable a thing is taste in matters 
of: tide kind---if Temple were now to find alesost as large a 
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• There is a very striking description in Mr, Stirling’s ‘ Annals of 
* fhe of Spain-’(624.), of the gardens of Aranjtite, its rlvq^ 

and fountidns and marble statues, its catliedraFwalks of'hornbeam, 
andits Iflwi caaieU parading to and'fro with garden burdens, llie 
description, 18 introduced by & notice .of the; many-sketches raode by 
yalosqu^. of ita sweet garden scenes, as, for example, of the Avenue 
pv..the,,Qu^,,and the Fountain of t^e Tritons: And it is another 
ini^^nce l^w spciable are the arts, .that ^. Stirling should be ^.thia 
signer conducted h) do honour to Boccaccio, and the garden of his 
ixt^bHai pdlace; creations which, he justly says, ‘can never euf- 
*il4^ifhtry studied by the painter and ^e landscape architect.’’ 
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party to folio#idm^to !M^r Bsa4^ tiooOiittpbllijr 

S<Ml-f^ad P^e tO''‘Std#0w V»b'. • r.j .i*l'U0S ;>i4na^Vp 

' i A'Uti^ hr ^oi^eTB' 4lio&^w^ tind 

ditigeotly OultWartedy that it is^ooiy r4aiKmabk ^to^biipeiQtft 
improvement in the arte relating'to thetoi 
gaidan fioa at' pr^ht ab^dant power ef fotmkig^ kili l^e: 
statemente of Vftrioue^fiyatems are before invn'^bdbpttrufc^ 
them and diaonsBiona without^ei^. There U no exeusO^for^liiEflf^if 
he' deea dot tnake ‘ himself so well' acqnaanted' with- thebe/ ae to 
at ^east'avoid the manifest errors they point' odt' 'Ho can 
likewiso select foi- the deooration m his spoeesi from sO^ki^ 
aad'iidmirabk 'a catalogue of trees, shrubs, and fmweto^ that bny 
idiape or ooloOrcan be acquired. Cheap glass puts Within ^hia 
rerich the vegetable productions d" ovcry climate^ Never 
means 60 ample. We confidently hope that a gcod dso Will bO 
made pf these facilities: But that this may be so, We t^nnot bo 
too much on our guard against any extreme and exduaiVe 
^Stem. ■ .■■■>;;, 

^ . ; , ■ • • ••;.■• Ijl • 

'1 ' ’’ .. ■■■ — ^ ■ I t. .11 ,f4 

Ab'T. V.—1. Researches into the Physical history oj" Mar^Uiip 
By James CowleS^bichabd, M.D., F.B. S., 
Corresponding Meniber of tlie National Institute d^ !t|ancq> 
&c. &C. 3rd edition. London: 1836—47, Five 
8yo. pp- 2547. i; t ' ' 

2. The Natural History Man,; comprisbig Inquiries 

Modifying Influencfi of, Physical and Moral J^gentles an the 
different Tribes of the Human Family. By Jaueo CoWlJta^ 
PjaiCBABD^M.D., F.B-S., &c. &c. London; 1843, Svo. 
pp.A96, , 1 

3. Report ^ the Seventeenth Meeting of the BriiUk Aesoeiaiion 
for the Advam^tnt of Science, held at Oxfords hi June, 1847i' 
London: 1848, 8vo. pp. 523. 

•* 

Among the new sciences which the progress nf j 

knowledge is calling into .existence from time tO :liime> )imd 
which find devotees no less earnest and sincere than thoao who 
continue to worship at the (dder shrines, Ethnolo^f ori<litO ’ 
Seienee of Baces, is not the least intet^ting net’thO' 
praotksfdljr important It may be difficult to assign tEc( p<E^6a' 
whbti the investigations wirii wlpch the ethnologic is Coheeritb^j 
fitC be^an to assume a really scientific form, inst^ of 
ing their .results a^a mere cliaos of di^ecta incddS)r^ ^Crn4a 
materials, waiting the hand of the architect to woric tKm up 
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kieted Ab yet^ wft^ieaiv we mnat 

deaigft^ xaAflr tewt of Ita 4K9(»tk»«fj.4»d flMO 

liiihii^ iKS0(^p^4w^)gi»thfly 

dw 9 &VitH Qom^iaeency.Qii^hftthas bejeniidrewjr ^00^9^ 

w«jbok> in^ej^id i 9£ ewolog&flid 

gffttions reqimfoKUiedeyelopBsteQt of OYe« 

irw«dia^>Bxidt the sttall siaiDberoef lebouiere 

demoted to. thdr^adyancement, we flight 4 qi)H wilder J!t^ 

ncdogy would emei^e in our own time fsmit the loi$reet.gr-a4o 

M^cmgr the flcaenc 89 »— tbe^Iace wili^ which its yoliuies wmt 

be *0 present oontent^ and where indeed, they may^ihinb Aonir 

ielreSifoartunate that they can secure a place at Ah.; . 

. -Bat we may well take courage, when we reflect^ Hot mer^ opon 
the ipdus^ and enthusiasm o£ its votanes, but also ^pon the fact 
tiiat the number of those who are indirectly eontiibu^g to the 
priogiiess of Ethnology is far greater than that of Its prof^i^ fol¬ 
lowers. For whilst the traveller who examines into the physioftl 
characters and the mental condition of the new races of men with 
whom he comes into contact, who studies their vocabulary and 
inquires into their grammar, who is a spectator of their religious 
Observances, and pnes into the dark my^^pries of their traditions 
ai^ euperstitioDB, who watches their habitB of ih^e and acquaints 
fimaelf with their laws and usages,—iurniahes the most import¬ 
ant quota to the accumulation of materials: scarcely less valuable 
are we materials collected by liim, whose tastes lead him to attend 
rather to the physiognomy of the country ttian to that cf its 
human inhabitants, to its climate and its soil, its products and 
its capabilities, rather than to their Acuities and aeticms. For 
in the determination of the important problem^ bow far the 
characters of particular races are de^ndept upon those of the 
(Xmnl^es they inhabit, the latt^ set of data are as useful as 
and no satisfactory rewlt can evembe anticipated, 
until both have been ascertained with equal accuracy. So, 
ligain, the j^ilologist who is working out, in the solitude of his 
atud^^he problems involved in the history and science 1 ^ Lim- 
Juage, though he may little think of conneeting his conclusions 
with the af^tiea of nations, is an invalualde aUy. In the same 
maimer amitomists and physiologists, in scmtinisuig the vaneties 
whk^ the typical fcurm of humanity undergoes, and contrasting 
die extremes of configuration, of c(fiour, and of constitutional 
pecolianty, as observable among the inhabitantsof distant climes^ 
oasmot enkrge the boundaries of their own sciences^ without at 
diei isame rime rendering the moat essential assistance to thOr 
ejhnol^st. 
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»'In ibnii i^xAft^ag bathhi a4d>ied 8Wrtuai I4o hi Mn 

purpcitoM; iim Twdlsnspfdiedl!^ the investiMtoii 
wx^y ^isnmhMr brcnoM^of soUnce/fithiKl^^ ilriUi^ 

^ analog of ;i;7Mob^^0ft J^rialM^ 
dett^uely a^^cd UmBelf/in vindioating tfie^dabi'cif'SlIUM^ 
l<^i}Oifiakk as one of ihe- departments to -wiMoh tke ott e a tt en 
il^he British Association sbould be primarily directed. ’* ^ilidy 
sa^ both ^histories oi th6 poit, and depend^ for thdr snooik^d 
cultivation on the unconscious co-operation of many mindi^ oftii 
ignorant of each othmr’is labours. ^ ^ i j v.«^r, 

' Of ail the problems of Ethnological Science, the rtiiationht 
which the variooB races of mankind stand to each'other |urd40 
ourselves, is perhaps the most attractive. l%e determini^icn of 
this relation is; in fact, the ultimate aim to whidi its departmohts 
severally converge, however widely they apparently divarioate; 
The Anatomist examines the configuration of the body; and 
compares together the peculiarities of various tribes, with the 
view of determinmg how far structural differences prevail over 
resemblances, and of ascertaining whether these differences pos«^ 
seas that constant and untransitive character which the natufialiat 
reiq[uires as a justification of specific distinction. The Physiolo^ 
gist searches into the history of the vital functions in the several 
types of humanity, and ^ks for information with regard ^ the 
pennanence of anatomical differences, the effects of extenwl 
agencies in modifying the configuration or constitution d the 
body, and the tendency to spontaneous variation in the forms 
presented by individuals, families, or tribes, known to be of the 
same s’tock. : The Psychologist has a most interesting subject 
of investigation, in the study of the' psychical constitution of 
the Several races; in ihe extraction of their jrespective nielli 
tal and moral characters from their habits life, their lan¬ 
guages; and their teligious observances. Itsis his business to 
inquire how far one common psychical nature is to be inferred 
from such diverse manifestations: that is,—how far the diffk^^ 
ences which he cannot but observe in intellectual capacity, and 
nr. moral and evCn instinctive'tendencies, are fixed and p^majb 
nent; or are liable rither to spontaneous variation, or ^ altera? 
tion from the modifyi^ infiuence of education and other external 
conditions. The Phyiical Geographer lends his md, by brining 
to bear upon the inquiry his knowledge of the outward eircum-i 
stances under which these variations in bodily and ment^ Coi^ 
stitution are most constantly found. And it is fitmi the 
mat^als whidi he contributes, that the physiologist and the 
psychologist have to^termine the d^ee in which these cireum- 
stances can be justly considered to be the .causes of variation i 
more especially, whether the coincidences between particular 
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bodHj con^gurfttioiiB or mental consChutions und ooriain 'coxAB!-^ 
BAtioikd of clknatio ttnd geological conditions, are &c tesnft of 
induced differences among the human raceft wliibh are resmib^ 
tivelj Isidject to them, or are to be attributed to otiginal dIssU 
aaalaidtT' of stock. * « 

But in order to carter on these researches, Historical inform* 
aikm is continudij needed, on the actual descent, migrations, 
conquests, &c. of the narions whose physical and mental cha- 
taotoA we are comparing. The question of the Jlxity of all or 
any of the characters by which the races of mankind are at 
present distinguished from each other, requires for its solution 
a comparison*of the present with the past. No valid proof of 
their permanence can be drawn from the limited oxpenenoe of 
a>few generations; and no evidence of change con be reasonably 
looked for, except from the long-continued agency of modifying 
causes. The required information is sometimes supplied by 
direct historical testimony; but this is frequently insufficient. 
And here it is that the com|)arative study of languages becomes 
60 important to the ethnologist as an auxiliary to history; ex¬ 
tending, combining, and confirmiDg the evidence denved from 
sources Which the historian has exhausted. 

Independent of the aid which Pliilological research affords to 
other departments of Ethnology, it directly bears upon the great 
problem of the unity or identity of mankind. Since it not 
merely answers a common purpose with historical testimony, in 
establishing the genealogical relations of tribes long since dis¬ 
persed from’ their original centres, and separated at present by 
. etrCngly-marked physical and psychical differences; but it also 
furnislies a powerful argument for the common, or at least the 
eimilar origin of all races. For it shows tliat an articulate 
language, relating not merely to objects of sense, but to our 
spiritual nature capable, of describing the phenomena of 
the external world, as well ns of giving utterance to the 
thoughts and feelings which constitute our internal existence, 
^and susceptible, too, of decomposition into a limited number 
of eieme^ary sounds, which may be expressed by written signs 
Ipplieable alike to all tongues, — not only now exbts among all 
nations, but has every where existed fromearliest pericA of 
which we have any knowledge. From tlA it is reasonable to 
infer an original similarity in the endowments of which language 
is ^liilFnmnifestation; and the inference is confirmed by the fact 
that the tlioughts, which arc capable of being expressed in one 
language may be translated into any other found in use among a 
people equally advanced. Any two barbarqps languages, or any 
two that are highly cultivated, arc so pervaded by a sameness of 
character, notwithstanding they may not have a word in common. 
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«(;io^^ 9 ^s ,;^hey sew.fp.expr^.^i^ acj^ely.^J^ifloubtfJifcar 
OOT ope v. V /> 

,^to give pu;p j»adpra ^ Jdpii pf ,the, present i:enge|oftEtl»im 
logical Science, we must bnng under their notipj^^A;fii|nfin) 0 v/ii 9 if 
ofrt^e seyei:^inquirers.,, TUp di^cre^eS:between 
in.fornj,. ^nres, and; cppoplewnff htt^yp qatusa^ 
Wpst attention^ 4 fcordingly, we will hiEigia>,by;HfflSri 
sppiping/with the Anatoiwt^a^^ I^hyeiologist, the n^petetrlUlig 
Tpn^ons' ln bodily structure;—with the view of necertainisA 
^onc j^r l^ey possesis that fixed and definite charactor^ ]by^w>bm 
a^np. the hyi>ethesis of a diverse origin, in the.races that ^now 
^hibit then), can be sustained, , 4 ; 

i.^e.j^rst attempt tp establish such distinctions oji a soientifie 
basK- yras made by ^^he celebrated anatomist Camper* fwbosQ 
name is^jneseryed in cpnnexion with the 'faciid an^e’ so cqto* 
ppuly jippealed tp as a test of the relative elevation or degrade 
tion of a laCc or individual. This angle — included betWeeh 
two lines, one..of.them drawn from the orifico of the onryto the 
base of the nospj the other joining the most advanced, points 
of the forehead and of tlie upper jaw-bone, — >vas thpu^t, to 
afford a> measure of the capacity of the anterior part ^ of . the 
sbuU, and of the size of the corresponding lobe of tlie,,bndar 
And, with the large ^mensions of these parts,^ common coasent 
seems to have connected the idea, of intellectual power, oveui 
frqm remote times. Thus, whilst the facial anglejn the shfillsiof 
living Europeans averages 80®, in the ideal heads of theGreown 
gods it if increased to 90°, Camper,too, inferred from his measuz«« 
ments, which were made upon a small mnnber of skulls, that<A 
reguhir gradation is exhibited by the different races of men, coiw 
npeting the highest Europ^n type with the Apes the facial 
angle in , the. skull of a Kalmuck being 75^hat of it Negro 
being only 70'V, and that of different species m Apes being G4>% 
63% So tb^^ by this test, the Negro would stand itt 

aa^ a xelafion tP the higher Apes as to a Kalmuck, and n 
great ^eal nen^r than to a European. Eut he 
important mistake in estimate of the facial ang^-of tW 
Ap^ t for hisi measur^^^ts were all taken from youj^ skulls 5 
in ■^hiph the forwar^xt^psion of the jaivs; which.plnpp 
on the scQond, dentippn, hfid not yet occurred. Ii^ 
Chinipanz,oe, the facial angle is no mpre than,34°> hnd.^i^hfli 
g^t.pnmg it is only'30% as we learn from tlie measpii^eiitla 
pi, Erpfpsspr Owen. Jloweyer^ ^ under any circumstance^, this 
method of eqmparlspn is of very litile value ; for thij f^ujial onglt^ 
is too much affected by,the degree of, prominence of thmjavvs, 
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to afford any «ertam informatiDn concerning the elevation of the 
forehead or the ca|>a<nty oi the Graniiun. 

It was by the venerable Blumenbach, that this deportment of 
Ethnology was first cultivated in a manner worthy m its ob^t. 
He collected^ with inunenae labour, a vast maaa of materials for 
a systematic account of the anatomical peculiaritieB of the dif- 
ferent races of mankind; which ho arranged into five priniary 
mups—chi^y according te the configuration of the 
desi^Uiting them by the names eiftier of ehc people compiled 
in each form, or of the tenons of the world where ea(m was 
supposed to have origluatedT These divisions and their designa^ 
tions having been sdopted by Cuvier, and having passed into 
our ordinary forms of expression, require a brief notice; al¬ 
though they are no longer acientificfdly appropriate. L The 
form, which prevails among European nariohs, was 
so teemed from Mount Caucasus to which ancient traditions 
refer the origin of many celebrat^ nations; and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which live the Geoi^ion an^ Circassian tribes, 
oommonly regarded as displaying the highest type of human 
beauty in shape and feature. There is not, however, any suffi- 
dent rMSon for regarding the Caucasian tribes as the ancestral 
stock of the Indo-European nations, whose cranial oonformatioa 
places them under this category:—the Greek skull might be 
selected with as much propriety for its type. 2. The MongoUm 
form, characteristically seen among certain races inhabiting High 
Asia, woe improperly named from a single and subordinate nation 
of that continent; one, too, which does not hwpen to possess the 
distinctive type in any remarkable degree. 3. The term Ethiopian, 
as ajIpHed to the gre|t mass of African nations, is faulty for a 
simliw reason; since the Ethiopia of the ancients is but a small 
part of the African continent, and the people inhabiting it are 
not thdo amon^prhom the peculiarities of the African con¬ 
formation are £^t strikingly displayed. 4, 5. The terms 
Afneriean and Malayan are much less objectionable, as coUcotire 
designations of groups of nations. It has been found impoerible, 
however, to assign to them any very definite types of crauial 
QoUfiguration, on account of the varieties which abound in the 
tribes inhabiting the several portions of the great American con¬ 
tinent, and the remote* islands of the vart Molayo-Polyuesian 
Archipelago. 

This dirtrijpution was as complete as the etlmogr|^io>kIK>w^ 
ledge the time penmtted it to be; but to horn it up as the 
^etem under which all subsequent observations were to be 
marshalled and uranged, would be about as absurd, at if we 
WiCPS to take the primary divisions of the a nim a l kingdom, ao* 
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cording to Idnn8ni% fortbe groondwodb^f oar {X^se^i^BCokUoid 
claeaifioation. Dr. Pricbard haB efaow^ tfavt^ 
leadu^ itypee of cranial ooitformtion ; of wh{(di all bthOTs IttO 
Tariahone or oomlnnatioafi# Minute anatomical desoriptioOB^ of 
diem will be found in Dr. Prichard’s wo^s. Wo must ooatoftt 
cmmdves with their mo^ string characteristics. ^ v ^ ' - 

'The ovafor s^&p^Wibrm^ of* skull, correspon^ng with liukt 
whidi Blumenbac^ termed Caucasian, is distinguiNked b]f dti 
s^^mmetiy of its fordl-^thdPb ^n|» no excess either of bro>l* 
aanence or compression. The cnu^ cavity is large, tlie rorol 
head full and elevated, ihe face small in proportion ; dme 
indicating the predominance of the mtelicotual powers Over th# 
instinctive propensities more direcny connected with sensa¬ 
tion. The Oreeks are probably the most favourable exom*^ 
pies of this ^mmetry'; but other instances of it may be found 
in almost ally of the great group of nations now termed dndo- 
Atlantie. These nations extend over the surface of the globs 
in north-westerljii direction, from India and Fersif^ through 
Syria and Asia< Minor, stretching along the portion of Africa 
north of the Great Desert, and covering almost the whole area 
of Europe. Nearly all of them have acquired a certainaamsunt 
of civilisarion, living by agriculture, and possessing settled 
habitations $ and among them, or among the offsets which have 
proceeded from them^wre find all the nations which have been 
most distinguished by intellectual advancement 

The form described by Dr. Prichard as the nyramteffiAskull 
corresponds with, that termed Mongolian dpy Bl^eUbo^, but 
which is most characteristically seen in the Esquimaux. The 
striking peculiarity of these skulls is th#great lateral pibmi* 
nence of their cheek-bones and zygomatic arches, together with 
an extreme' flatness of the upper half of the face, whilst the 
forehead rapidly narrows at its highest pa||^ * so thUt, on a 
front view, the portion of the skull above tlm line joining the 
cheek-bones has an almost pyramidal form, that line serving as 
the base. The orbits of the eyes are large and deep; and^thC 
bones surround them in such a manner that, in moat instances 
of this conformation, the opening of the lids has a decided oblU 

S ' ' IT, the inner angle being directed downwards. Ttia whole' 
Bstead of approaching the oval as in Eurepeanab is of a 
lozenge shape; and the l^ger proportion which it bears to 
the capacit^f the cranium indictee in the pyragiidal skdl a 
mm-e ample extension of the organs of sensation. The greater 
part of the races of this type are i^nnadic : some of them wc^ 
darii^ with* their flocks and herds over the vast plahia of High 
Asia; whilst others creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, sup- 




my ^ h * 1 x^\fy diiferat iMbenk-^y^ 
ItcAtetttttjte atM fyf^'jitotithera Africa. >Thcf fikdi wt/gt 

faribstit a ndtCod^C* and ^^iMKlen»d about witik «hei!ds t£ 

ofttfle oi^er tHc ^itcnrite plains Sjai^ioxid* The Mo&goliaa 
'cbktacte^ of^Bieir eikliU and ^Ir^sbrird^m Im been notioM bgr 
ifl ftrfVelibrd fatk^liittf'vitb m ^ m.» t 

^^'he 'tSird tjpe of eonf^fatid# of ih#skaU baa bean'very 
Jfapjlfily liSSnediDy Br. PricnarJ proffna^kous, to exfwett its most 
diatinctiyc charaQter, namdTj, the forward prominenoe of the 
j|an;e. This chartt 6 tcr seen in sotne of the N^ro naofeB of 

thi G^nea eo^; but it ^ far from being confined to African 
nations, being almost ns decided in some of the Foiynerian and 
Austvalkin races. From the usual appearanoe of the ahull, it 
migHt be 8U|:fpo0cd to have bebn compressed at ilfr two sides; 
Consequently, instead of being flattened in front; as in the 
preC^ing case, tlitfboucs of the face inroj^t far forwards^ and 
the occijAit backwards. This projection is especially mani^ted 
inthc'd]^r and lower jaw-bones; and its effect is increased 
hjf the^irramstanre that the front teeth are not implanted ver- 
ticaliynn their sockets, so as to meet in the same plane when 
their edges arc brought together, but have a forward slant, so 
that they meet bt an obtuse angle. It this projection of tlic 
jaw, which is the chief cause of the reduction of the facial angle 
remained by pamper ; and it produces the effect even where, 
as in some instauq|s, the forehead rises after the European 
tn'odcl. In the typical prognathous skull, liowever, there is 
cerlAnly a want of Hevation of the forehead; but it does not 
appear that there is any corresponding diminution in the 
capacity of the cranial cavity, the retreating form of the fore¬ 
head bilng partly^ due to the backward elongation of the entire 
^ulL As the cavity for the lodgment of the organ of sight is 
peculiarly spacious in the pyramidal skull, a similar enlargement 
of the cavity of the nose, and of the openings which load into 
it both before and behind, occurs in the present instance: The 
8 for heating, too, seems to be unusually developed. 


a 



knd thua we have in the prognathous skull the same increase in 
the proportiou of the face to the cranium which we noticed in 
the pyramidal, though obtained by a different arrangement. 
This configsy^tion is to be met Avith, in vaiious degiroes, among 
the greater i)art of the nations of tropical Africa, south of the 
Great Desert; and it especially prevails among those whieh 
Imvc been rendered most familiar to us from their having been 
dotied across the Atlantic into slavery. It is quite erroneous. 
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hawever, to regard it* o« Blumenbach di4 > id tb^li^^.of 
common to the African ntitioni generally; the factWng’ 
many of them it is scarcely ta be discerned, whilst it is fraqueitillr 
found elsewhere. It is always associated, in our minds* wm 
the idea of degradation; and not unjustly «o: for wherever it 
is well pronounced, w^t hare ^ualor and destitution, ignorance 
and brutality. Instead oC/oUowing an agi*icultural or pastoral 
life, such people are, for the most^rt, hunters, the savi^ in* 
habitants of forests, dependent for mod upon the aocldent^ pro¬ 
duce of the soil or on the chase, and but little advanced in any 
of the arts of social life.) •« 

A more elaborate clarification o^bIsiiIIb, taking cognisanoc of 
finer shades of difference, has lately 1)een put forth by Dr. Ret- 
aius, the distinguished professor of anatomy at Stoclmolm; but 
it would not suit our present purpose to go more into detail. 

Wo havfhiow to consider whether these differences re-appe£U^ 
so constantly in all the branches of any particular national 
stocks, as to justjyiy us in concluding that these stocks were 
originally distinguishable by the same characters; or whether, {n 
the passage from one group of nations to another, we do not find 
them undergoing such gradual modifications os to ^ndcr it 
imposrible to draw any definite line between them: Again, we 
must further consider whether these characters are so invariably 
transmitted from one^neration to another, where the purity of 
the race has been preserved, os to necessarily infer tpeir per¬ 
manency ; or whether there is not occasionally adequate evidence 
of a departure from one or other of th^ ty)>es, and%f the 
assumption of another. We think it better not to encumber 
ourselves here with the term species, of \^ch so many di|(brent 
definitions have been given; especially since the question — 
whether the races of mankind ate to be regarded as varieties of 
one species, or as distributable among several — is nothing else 
than the question of the unity, similarity, or diversity of tlio 
original stock, only expressed in other words. 

When* we examuie the crauial conformation of the whole 
Indo-Atlantic group of na^ons, we perceive that, although the 
elliptical type prevails among them, it is in very different 
degrees of development. Certain races manifest a decided ton- 
denoy towards the pyramidal, others towards prognathous 
character; and considerable variations may be seen among indi¬ 
viduals of ^he same mcc. If the so-called Mongolian group be 
surveyed in the same manner, the peculiarities ofilio pyramidal 
skull will bo often found so much softened down, as to approach 
the elliptical form; sometimes throughout the whole of certain 
races — occasionally only in individuals. Between the proper 
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.jJ^ifUcan,; nati^QQ (exc^u^g.. tbpw of Aiabu^),, dciscexit): the 
4 i^ex:ei^, m roor^ ;renvu:ie4> of tb^ present the 

prognajilie^J:^ in, }te most comjjdete development; in qther 
oaaee, the pyr^da;! form is n^ly os evident as Among many 
of the Kortiiern Asiatics; others ag^n, discover a d^lded 
tendracy towards the more elevated and symmetrical Aype of 
the so-called Caucasiansr There isi at least, an equ^ di^ 
ai^f^ty in cranial: configuration ainong the widjsly spread and 
isolated^triSes l^ which Oceania is peo|ded. For, whilst the 
dcuUs of the M^yan portion of the population are referable to 
ihe pyramidal type rather than to any other, there are savage 
races in and around AustrsdJs which are nearly, if not quite, as 
pxp^mthotis as the African Kegroes; at the same time, in many 
T»^ of the Polynesian Archipelago, we meet with tribes of 
higher dvilisation, whose skulls can scarcely be distinguished 
from the best European forms. So, among the Am^can races, 
the Esquimaux w the exaggeration of the pyramidal type; yet, 
m apme of the southern nations the duu^cter of the ekuU 
inclines to become prognathous; in others elliptical. Such 
indeed is the extent of variation, that it would eem utterly 
impossitde to establish any peculiar form as characteristically 
American. * A Peruvian,’ says a distinguished naturalist, M. 
d’Orbigny, speaking from personal observation, < is more difierent 

* from a Patagonian, and a Patagonian a Guarini, than is a 

* Greek from an Ethiopian or a MongoMra.’ 

^Those ethnologists, therefore^ who uphold the doctrine of 
originally distinct ty^s, have been obliged to admit, not three 
or five merely, but twenty or thirty; and, as we increase our 
acquuntonoe with th% physical characters of tribes at present 
Httle known, we are continually adding to the number. There 
is, this further difficulty. Although at the present time a 
considerable number of forms might be selected, with well- 
markcd.difierences between them; nevertheless, on comparison 
of, the whole, the types, which appear to be most remotely 
separated, are ascertained to be really cminected 1^ such a 
gradarion of intermediate or transitional forms, that it is fre¬ 
quently impossible to say to which of the types a particular 
specimen should be refermL This fact of itself invalidates the 
supposition of uniform transmission of physical characters 
from parent to ofispring; on which supposition the presumption 
of the origin^ diversity of races <^efly rests. For, on the theory 
of distinct stocks, each race should have fixed and definite cha- 
XBpters, common to all its subdivisions: whereas, in nature, on 
t}| 0 ^ contrary, we find the characters shading off in families or 
so as to approach a common type.* 
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By considerations of tbie l^d we coiiducjtod ^ 
head of our indiiry; namely—whether Hidtori^ e^d^ncd'biMS 
to the belief that the cranial^ 'characters oft^e sOVenil^ik^ 
really thus transndtted, with little or no mrfMdatioftj, W 
generation to generation-—or whether'an ^tual ^e^a^ ihc^y to 
effected in time from one type to another? ^SToW^ of shch 
alterations^ Dr. Prichard has c<^ected abundant evideho& One 
of the zUo^ striking examples, perhaps, is afforded by the crttdlkl 
conformation of the Turks of Europe and Western iAjsia. ‘lEt 
closely resembles that of the ^at bulk of the European hationi| 
departing so widely from that of the Turks of Central Asi^ 
that many writers hare referred the ’former to the Caucasian 
rather than to the Mongolian stock.. Yet historical evidehoS 
sufficiently proves — that the Western Turks originally bfe^ 
ICnged to the Northern AEOatic group of natioi^, with whioli 
the Eastern portion of their nation Btul remains associated, hot 
only in its geographical position, but in its physical char^ters 
and habits of life — and that it is in the Western branch, not itt 
the Eastern, that the change' has taken place, ^me writClh 
have supposed, that this change, from the pyramidal to thd 
dlipticai form of skull, might be explained as the result of^h 
intermixture of the Turkish race with that of the countries they 
have conquered, or b^he introduction of Georgian or Circassian 
slaves into their harfljpi. But the cause suggested is plainly 
inadequate to the effect. For we know that in the Christian 
countries subjugated by the Turks, the conquering and the con¬ 
quered races have been kept separate by nratual hatred, fostered 
by their difference in religion and manners: While im¬ 
provement effected by the introduction of^ Georgian and CituAa- 
sian slaves must have been confined to the higher classes, whb 
alone could afford to purchase J;hem. In'either case the assigned 
cause, even if admitted to the utmost possible extent, would 
have merely produced a hybrid or intermediate race, instead of 
effecting the phenomenon for which we have to account — the 
entire substitution 6 f a new type for the original one. So epm- 
plcte a change we can scarcely attribute to any other cause thaU 
civilisation and social improvement; the constant tendency bf 
which is to smooth down the awkward prominences both of the 
pyramidal and the prognathous skulls, and brr% them towards 
the symmetry of the elliptical. The Eastern Turks, retaininjg 
the nomadic habits of their ancestors, have retained also theS 
cranial conformation. 0 

Another instance of the satne modification is to be fotifid iU’' 
the Magyar race, of which the Hungarian nobility is ppmposed. 
This race, which is-not inferior in physfeal or mental ch*amfctera 
to any in Europe, is' proved by historical aud philologioal evi- 
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to iMfa-briukilifof} the great >North^-»4>^*tic atock, 
'a%04 ik blood^ to- the 'Stupifl and feebk: Ookiaks and 
ti&ttttfittbld iLn^AdetA About ten centuries aga tkej were 
eitp^ed hy Trarkieh invasion from Oreat Hungary'^e oountry 
they‘tiien hihabitedi Which bordered on the Uralian mountainB^ 
anfr they htHbelr^kiTn expelled the Slavonian natiohs from lhe 
tbrtiiW paitS’C^ Hnhgary, which they have occupied ever Bince. 
Hhvhig thtiS' eitdiknged their abode, from the inost rigorous 
c^insate of the Old Continent, — a wilderness where Ostlaks axid 
Samoiedea pursiie the chase during only the mildest season, 4^ 
in the south of Earq>e, amid fertile plains, aboundk^ 
ih ^rick'ha^Csts, they laid aside the rude and savage habits 
which they are recorded to have brought with them, and 
ado^teil u settled mode of life. |n the course of a thousand 
their type of cranial conformation has been changed from 
the pytanddal to the elliptical, and they have become a l^ndsome 
people, of‘diic stature and regular European features. There 
m-no reason whatever to regara this improvement as ariringia 
kny considerflhle degree from an intermixture of races; the 
Magyars being to this day distinct from the other inhabitants 
OflBungary. Nor would it have been produced by mere' cliange 
Of^Mee, without civilisation. For, among the Lappet—who, 
though Inhabiting Europe, retain the nomadic habits of their 
Mettgolian ancestors,—the pyramidal forin is still preserved. 

' l^he Negro type is one which is not imfrequently cited as an 
e^ihple of the ^rmanence> of the physical characters of races. 
The^OXisting Eraiopian physiognomy is smd to agree predsely 
with thO representations transmitted* to us from the remotest 
periods, in those marvellous pictures, whose preservation in the 
tombs a^ temples of Eg}''pt has revealed to uS so much of tJac 
itiher lire of one of the most anciently civilised nations of tlie 
WOrM r'And this phyriognomy, it is further maintcunedj continues 
^t'pr^entIdentically the same from parent to child, even where 
thb tkktispoi^ation of a Negro population to temperate climates 
ukd'(Civilised associates (as in the United States), has> entirely 
changed‘the external conditions of their existence. Now it is 
true thlit the Negro raees which have made no advance 
in CiViliCationj retain the pi{oghathoi}3 eharacter even in teiti- 
* pdcftlb ro^ns?4:and this is precisely what we should exf^eet. 
BWt it' is riot tfue, when they have made any progi-ese in civili- 
sritiorii^tlMit'they remain eqn^ly unaltered. The most elevated 
fenrms bP'eknll aSmng the Afi^n nations mre found in those 
^*Whibh ' httVe emerged, in a greater or less degree, from their 
J^arbarism; This has ohioHy taken place through the 
f l^laluCricK^of the Mahommedan religion^ whichjsrcvaila extenrivcjy 
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dtiiong' due people 'of^fhe c^ntnlicfiAd^eoctezii. 

^nd aldi6ugh(tbere ad ^ hifUkorioidievi<teDC0jofitib€fi^^^^ 
eimilarit^ ia .eraaml confonnntion / to the^Ara^jpvQgmii^W 
Negroes, «ll probability is ia favour [o£ itbe i^ppQliitl[^ 
Otherwise, we'iuutt imagioe that they haye, tbofO v^l^ 

tiagmshed by the same deyatiop of the akuU tasi djatiagui^eis 
th^ at present. In Avhich case we shell bei .oWgodiafttj^?-;!!^ 
pseort -tothe hypothesis of a great number of'lOnginaliStooksil^r 
tfthe natioas of Central Africa alonc> or torimagine that<tiierinji^t 
degraded Negroes hcMve sprung from the more eleva^d^typO^rTT^ 
wych) to be sure, would be as great an admission we.uaii 
desire of the capability of modification in an instanoo whnb 4* 
■usually regarded as the most permanent of alL * j 

In regara to tlie transplanted Negroes, it is obvious that the 
time winch has elapsed since their removal, is ar yet too short 
to expect Considerable alteration of cranial configuration. 
Many of the Negroes now living in the West Indian isl^n^ 
Hire natives of Africa, and a large proportion of the Negro 
population, both there and in the United States, .are removed 
by no more than one or two descents from their African ances¬ 
tors. ■ But according to the concurrent testimony of disintorested 
observei*B, both in the West Indies and in the United States* 
an approximation in the Negro physiognomy to the European 
model U progressively taking place, in instances in wluoh, 
although there has been no intermixture of European blood, 
the influence of a higher civilisation has been powerfully ex¬ 
ercised for a lengthen^ period. The case of Negroes employed 
as domestic servants is particularly noticed. Dr. Hanccchi of 
Guiana, even asserts that it is frequently not at all difficult to 
distinguish a Negro of pure blo<^ beloi^ng to the Dutch 
portion of the colony, from another belonging to ttil English 
settlements, by the correspondence between the features {uxa 
expression of each, and those which are characteristic of their 
respective masters. This alteration, too, is not confined to^ a 
change of form In the skull, or to the diminution of the projection 
of the upper jaw; but it is seen also in the general figurei wd 
in the form of the soft parts,^ the lips and nose. And Mr. * 
Lyell was assured, during his ^cent tours in America, by 
numerous medical men residing in^e slave states, that a gr^ual 
approximation was taking place, in the configuration of the head 
and body of the Negroes, to the European model, each successive 
• generation exhiUtlng an imp;|jpvement in these respects. T^e 
change was most apparent in such as are brought into <j[oBait 
and most habitual relation with the whites (as by ckuMvtio 
servitude), without any actual intermixture qf 
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vldch the <iifierenee.4)f c(»opl:exioii in the o^pnng would et 
once betmj* ^ 

There would thuB seem to be a tendeaoy la both the pjvaiuidal 
and the prognathoue types to pass iuto the ellipticd^ under the 
influence of those miutifarious conditions which are embodied 


in ibe general term mvilisation. The question how far the prog¬ 
nathous may be changed to the pyramidal, or vice veredi h'om 
want of adequate histonoal evidence, is involved in greater 
obseurity. As already remarked, the Hottentot skull is de- 
ddedly pyramidal; with oblique eyes, yellowish complexion, 
sparse hw, and the other characters of the Northern Asiatics. 
Are the Hottentots descended from the common Airican stock ? 
—and arc theif peculiarities of conformation to be accounted 
for by the influence of the physical peculiarities of their country, 
which, as Dr. Prichard has pointed out, present an extraordinary 
correspondence with those inhabited by the roaing Mongoles 
and Tartars ? Or are they in reality an oflset from the Tartar 
stock, driven into the remotest comer of the African continent, 
by the gradual extension and increasing power of the proper 
Afiican races ? It is obvious that the study of the affinities of 
their language must be the chief means of deciding this ques¬ 
tion ; and these are very imperfectly knoAvn. We observe that 
the Chev. Bunsen inclines to the belief that the Hottentot Ian- 

E is a degraded Kaflr, as the Bushman tongue is a degraded 
ntot (Import, p. 286.). It is certaixily a remarkable coin¬ 
cidence that a race presenting such a decided resemblance to tlie 
Mongolian stock, ^uld be found dwelling in the only part of 
Afrioa in which the physical features of country resemble 
those of Central Asia: And in the choice of difficulties we are 


disig)sed on the whole to agree with Dr. Prichard, in thinking 
ihat the Hottentots are probably a proper African race, whose 
change of type may be attribute to the prolonged influence of 
these conditions. 

Of the possibility of a change from the pyramidal to the 
prognathous type, a more satis^tory instanc#is afforded by 
the inhabitants of Oceania. Even where they are most isolated 
* from each other, the remarkabl^ponformity in the fundamental 
cbanuitGra of their languages, as demonstrated by Wilhelm von 
HumbQldt,.appeai:s (with other considerations) to have established 
the common origin of all the Malayim, Polynesian, and Australian 
races* There is good reason to believe that together with the 
other inhabitants south-eastern Asia, they must originally 
have l^resented some modification of the pyramidal form. At 
the present day, however, the prognathous character is highly 
.dl^deyedfa those natives of Austr^ and the adjacent islwd^ 
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seem to: have loogest reoauiied in the a^Mt ^deghided 
state;—whilst, on the other hand, very favourable eXMQptel ef 
the elliptical type are produoeable from among 4hem. ' H 
But, we mcfy illustrate our argument nearer home. BaOee 
which have advanced the farthest in oivilisatioUi and attouMd 
the ^eatest perfection of physical form, produce also eximEiplea 
of physical inferiority in individuals or families. Among bdmr 
consequences of long-continued wantand ignorance, thecomoitfaa^ 
tionof the cnuuum appears to have been affected. The Sauat<M^ 
Commission would arrive at this conclusion, we believe^ » 


to examine the worst part of the population of our great towMI 
the most convincing proof, however, is unfortunately fumhihed 
by the lowest classes of the Irish population. There are certain 
districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo, (as printed out by an 
intelligent'writer in the Dublin University Magatine, No. 48.) 
chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the native Irish driven 
by the British from Armagh and the south of Down, about two 
centuries ago. These people, whose ancestors were well-grOwny 
able-bodied, and comely, are now reduced to an average stature 
of flve feet two inches, are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and ab^ 






* jecttng mouths, with prominent teeth and exposed gums, their 
^ advancing cheek-bones and depresse^^oses bearing barbarism 
‘ on their very front.’ In other words, within so shmi; a period, 
they seem to have acquired a prognathous type of skull; like the 
savages of Australia;—‘thus giving such an example of detfr^ 
‘ rioration from known causes, as almost compcflsates, by its value 
‘ to future ages, for the suffering and debasement which past 
‘ generations have endured in perfecting its appalling ksaon.’ 
The hordes of wretched Irish, whom famine has driven to seek 
subsistence in the sea-ports and manufacturing towns^f Grtet 
Britain, must liave enabled many of our refers to make this 
observation for themselves: —every gradation being perceptible, 
from the really noble type of oountenance and figure seen in 
some*of them,%o that utterly debased aspect whidi can be 
looked at only with disgust. It is marvellous, indeed, how close 
is the physical resemblance between the lowest classes of the 
Irish population and the natives o^ Australia, ns depicted in the 
vfJyage of the ‘ Astrolabe.’ The delineations of the latter, whwi 
first seen, gave us the feeling of old acquaintaneeship. ' In both 
oases, the same cause — a long-continu^ deficiency of food and 
social degradation (where a suflicient elevation to resifft these 
depressing agencies had not'been previously attained)—^ has ter* 
mmat?ed in the same results. And, although the anc^tral typeb 
^ the two were in til probability very difierent, thd chan^ 
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thus/iDdaoed >faEkV«(tended^* iadsinost remdtiEableaHinn^r, io bring 
eboulra riDgular Binrdarit^F^ iWe rixiil hereafter neer hovr riidrt a 
time baia bm foiUQd^BuffioieBt to produce n oorresponding ailter^ 
atioh in oertain vbraniohiBB of> the Hottentot: raoe^ It ic an on- 
toward eiromnatoncei in human nature^ that'alterations-for the 
vobse appear to take pkoe much nu»e quickly and much more 
eertfunly^iiliaafaUemtions fertile betten 

We need not stop to examine the other; peculiarities of the 
bonjuskeleton^ which haye sometimes been supposed to diatin- 
gubh itbe xaceB of men from each other. > It hasrbeen maim- 
tftbied^-for eacamplev that the form of the pelvis differs so much 
Burbpean and the l^egro, as to iConstitute a valid dis>! 
tinedon-between the two races; and that different races have 
ohatfacteristic pelves; some lights some heavy, some with 
amovel opening, some with a round aperture, some approaching 
thCi quadrilatew fenn, and some being wedge-shaped. But 
die^ioarefal and extended comparisons of those eminent ana- 
tomista, the Professors Weber of Bonn, have shown that the 
real facts^ regarding the configuration of the pelvis are precisely 
analogous to those relating to the confoimation of the oranium. 
No one ferm is asrignable to any particular nation or ^x)Up of 
nations, as a constant distinctive character; but qiecimens of 
each-kind .are'.found ipgthe same races. At the same time, 
particular types are more common than others in particukr races, 
fr tswtam ration being discernible between the prevalent form- 
of ^the pelvic cavity and that of the cranium. So the ' cueumber- 
< slnn/biroad'fiat ibot, and projecting heel, which are popuk^lj 
regarded ias typical ^aracters of the Negro race, are- found, 
upon a ntore extended survey, to belong chiefiy to that sosall 
pmportion of it^with which we happen to be most iamdiar, and 
to^ diss^ear wherever the cranium is more derated. Even 
amon^ the Guinea-coast Negroes, and their immediate deseend- 
anii; individuals are occosiou^y found whose {>ersons might be 
taketi>as models of symmetry and vigour ; wittes8 the celebrated 
athlete; a oast of whose body is oonspicuouel^i^layed in the 
museumof the Boyal College of Surgeons of London. - Budh 
facts, put a ne^ive on the popular notion of the penuanem^ off 
charaetersiof ua» kind; on.whieh assumption; however, the doc-- 
tri4e .of the original diversity of the Negro and European radl8‘ 
always fhaa proceeded. 

- Xhere i is probably no evidence of original diverritjr of race; 
vdmh is iso; generally and unhesitatingly relied upon;^ ais that! ^ 
dohivedtfroln the -coZtmr ^i/ie sAca mid th!e cbarackr of the kftiKii 
l^at'jtheiBduopian should diange his hue, is by^puiny con*' 
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Bid^d to be a»iin{>6asible'as tbai61be!Biia 4lio«iU'ririeIiB>tlief^ 
And>^e retention: of the <^aTtf^ten8dc^lhie(of raoei 
descendants of indmdufds who have long shnse; migrated ibto^o 
temperate dlimate, is continiiallj appealed to ha n truimplnult 
moment in fevourof a position/which, it is maintamei^ iacoiiM 
formable alike to thp teachings of history and to-erroiTMiay 
observation. Nothing is easier than to giTe a |)kasihieiaBpeot 
to this opinion; but it will not, we thi^/ stem the test m a 
searching exanunation, any better than the doctrine of'the ro*^ 
striction of particiikr e^formations of the cranium to partidokr 
races. Let ns proceed, then, to discuss it in the some manner; 
considering, in the first place, whether characters derived firon 
the skin and hairare at the present time so censtont/y presented 
by'different races, as to be capa^ of being empk^ed for the 
purpose of scienrific definition; and secondly; whedier history; 
wh^ carefully’interr<^ated, really sanctions the idea thait thb 
hue of any race k permanent and unaltemblo—or whether there 
are not eramples to the contrary, in which a decided chan^ has 
taken place.: Before we enter, however, upon this mquuy/st 
may be proper' to submit a few general considerations upon the 
structure of the colouring tissue of the animal slrin^ and'Upon 
the value of colour as a zoological character. : s 

We are accustomed to say that colour is'only skin<^op’: 
but in point of fact it is not even skin-^eep ; for it does not^roaeh 
the true skin, being entirely confined to the ej^enhis or semf-* 
skin. It was formerly supposed that, between the true shift 
and searf'-skin, there lay a proper colouring layer, to wlncksbe 
terra rete mucoeiim was given; and it was imagined that this 
layer was greatly developed in-the dark-skinned races, but 
nearly wnting in those of fair complexion. This account ofrhv 
however, when submitted to the test of microscopic inquiry,' 
has bfen found to be totally incorrect. 

If Voltaire is to be briieved, no well-informed person, 
merly, passed by Leyden, without seeing a part of tlie blaok 
memborane (the i^culum 'mucoeum) oi a Negro, dissected by'fha 
celebrated the other part had been carried* awi^ to 

Petersbuig by Peter the Great. Their error, howener/ ’W 
now^ universoliy admitted* The ^ rete tnuoossm V has > been 
disboTered to bo nothing but toe latest layer of effideormi^ the ^ 
inner surface of which is continually being renewed^ ns toe^ax^ 
terior is worn away, just like the bark of a tree. There is no 
distinct colouring layer,, it appear^ bithcr in toe fidr orthedaii:- 
skiaUecl races ; the peculiar hue’of toe latter depending upon 
the presence of colouring 'matter, in the oeUsof therepidermis 
itseltr No^ that this colouri^matter may be>generated^‘ em 
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ia tlte faireat skine, under the induenoe of l^ht and warmth, we 
bare 4 familiar proof in the summer fredde, which is nothing 
else than a heal production of that wfaioh in some races is gen^cS, 
Persons who have been much exposed to rdie direct rays of the 
sun^ become * tanned ’ or fsnn-bumt ’ in like manner, owing to 
the formation of c(dourIug particles in the oelb of the epidermisi 
which are usually almost colourless. The face and hands, for 
instance) frequently undergo a considerable alteration in hue^ 
while the parts of the bray, which are habitually covered, 
retain their original &imcBS. The effect of such exposure 
varies, besides, according to the complexion of the individual^ 
Pair skins become of a reddish brown; and those, in which 
there was previously any tinge of a black or swarthy hue 
(such as w6 often meet with in individuals even of the 
fairest races, in whose veins there is not the slightest intermix- 
t«ar© of Negro blood), become much more swarthy. While, the 
influence of light is perceived to be greatly modified by the com¬ 
plexion of the individual, the complexion itself is sensibly liable 
to variation within the limits of families — much mdre, there¬ 
fore, of races. ■ This is a matter of familiar observation; two 
cMldren of the same parents being frequently the one a blonde, 
the other a brunette. Further, it is not uncommon to find, in 
individuals of the fair races, large patches of the surface almost 
as deeply coloured as the skin of the Negro. On the othef 
hand) albinoism, that is, the total absence af colour in the skin, 
is occasionally seen in dark races as well as fair. A curious 
ease lately fell under our cognisance in which both these aberra¬ 
tions were combined — the hue of the skin, naturally rather 
swarthy, had been becoming darker for some years; but there 
were light patches on the f&ce and body, in which tkere was a 
total alienee of pigment; whilst, as if to. compensate for these, 
peculiarly dark patches came out elsewhere. As the existlpoe^of 
colourless patches on the face produced a disagreeable disi^ure- 
ment^ an attempt was made to re-excite the chromaftogetioas 
function by stimulating applications. The ^ten|pt, however, 
was unfortunately ratW too successful; ibr although the parts 
tbus treated at fi^ assumed the hue of the general smfaoe, they 
did not remain in that state, but became in the end of the 
■ oolour of tU6 spots which wwe previoudy the most deeply 
tinged. ‘ 

These facta will suffice to prove that any distinctions drawn 
from’a chapter so Buperfi<^, and so liable to modificatira 
external circumstances, as the hue of the ddn, must be 
sioeiw&d with *great. caution. This is well known to ^ the 
i|l4urnliil»’^ who entirdy discards it in every case which the 
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least teodezicj to fipontaneoQS yarlation ia flliown. quite 

true that theroii^e matanoes in which he considers it a sufficieot 
indication of permanent diversity of race, that is,>of distinotnaais 
of species; for example, there are many buttei^es and motiis 
which can scarcely be distinguished from each other by cuaj 
other character than the form, situation, and cedour <^> certain 
spots upon their wings. But these spots are found to be oo»- 
stont/y present — to have precisely the same form, situation, 
and colour—^and not to ^ow the least disposition to variation 
of type. They become, therefore, from their permanence, as 
positive indications of original diversity of race, as other criteria 
m:e allowed to be. But look at any of our domesticated animali^ 
in which the colour of the skin or its appendages is di^osed tb 
variation -—the horse, for instance. We there see diversities 
much greater than those which are relied on as distinctive 
characters among moths and butterflies; but these diflerenoes 
are so far from being constant, that they spring up among inr 
dividuaU which are known to be descendants of the same 
parentage; they are, therefore, utterly valueless even aa evi¬ 
dence of breeds. In fact, any approach to permanence which 
they may possess, is entirely due to the t^ency of man in matdi-* 
ing like with like; for all the races of wild horses with which 
we are acquainted, whether known to be descendants of domes’* 
ticated ancestors or not, present one uniform brown hue. 

To which of these two oases then has that of the human raev 
the most resemblance? Are there •definite hues or niarldng% 
which are characteristic of all the individuals of particular races, 
and which are regularly transmitted from parent tp ofispring ? 
Or do we find su^ a vanation in this respect, among tnbes or 
families known or presumed to Imve had a common parentage, 
as prevents any such line of demarcation from being drawn? 
To tl^ question we shall endeavour, with Dr. Pj^cho^’s astist’- 
anoe, to give a satisfactory reply. 

The problem may be thus stated. Given, a fiur and ruddy 
spedmen of the ^so-called Caucasian race, a jot black Negro, a 
swarthy Malay, an olivp Mongolian, and a cof^eivcorQured 
American Indian ; let it ^ detcimincd—whether their hues are 
typical of their respective races; or whether such varieties. of 
colour may-not be communicated to all, as to destroy the 
of the distinctive character foipded upon complexion; 

The nations, whose agreement in cranial conformationi has 
caused them tp be associated together under the general'de*^ 
eignation of Caucasian, are very naturally arrai^ed: under 4 iW 0 
poups, diififering from one another, but apeeing^ among them- 
sdres,^ in th^undamental peouiianties of thdr langiiag& 4 They 
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the Seimtks ^nd Jape^ 

iiWp 1^^i^cl^d.muchj wore 8ppfo|)h4ately, ia oxa appiekeiidon^ 
tl|e,$ji)0r4^cal;)iw«nd tbe Idiao*£ttrD|^ni--*ajRine6 
«ai. op^i Judixtate the nature of ^tbe subdmskxn^ ‘ The 
Wiui^ uf <gr0up9’ aeems, to hfwe had iia original ecat .in 
S^ut^TVias^p A^l but Js ;i]ow mach aiore!widelj;ekteadeclw 
seeuis.tp have, doused itself at a very remote period^over 
j^p^Urjpi.L^rioa, Tfldoh^ been again eol<mieedv^from the 
pa^i^istook ^ vari^iis subsequent times r And one ^its oi&ets, 
the Jewish nation, has spread itself over a laige portion of the 
bftbita^ejWorl(l. The Atlantic re^on orNorihern Africa com¬ 
prises th&elevated country, mountainous in some ports, tstretch* 
ipg from the .Great Desert to the shores of the Mediterrmiean. 
]^<^witbstaQdiiig the subsequent admixture of foreign elements, 
the > remains of the language of its earlier inhabitants ore suffi¬ 
ciently .distinct to have enabled Prof. Newman to class it among 
the prinntive branches of the Syro-Arabian or Semitic gronp, 
coeval with the andent Syrian, the Fhmnician, &c. In this 
case, we can scarcely do otherwise than regard the pec^e who 
speak dialects of this ancient Berber language—-and who oorte^ 
spond in general bodily configuration, not only with each other, 
but with the other branches of the same stock —as forming part 
of the Syro-Arabian group. Now among the Kabyles of Algiers 
^d Tunis, the Tuaryks of Sahara, the Shelahs or mountaineers 
ff &ttthem Morocco, and other people of the same race, there 
are. very coi^iderable difierences of complexion. In fact, there 
is perhaps no better example anywhere to be met with of the 
influence exercised by climate, and by tendency to spontaneous 
variatiou, in modifying the complexion. For the partionlars to 
be inquired into in. their case occur not only within a very 
limited range of country, but among races connected the 
closest affiniti^ of language, and who agree also in every oth^ 
important physical character. Although the Kabyles in general 
iutye a swarthy hue and dark hair, the tribe of Mozabi is de¬ 
scribed by. Mr. Hodgson as remarkably white; and the lofty 
teble-land, called Mount Aurasius, is inhabited by a tribe so 
fair and ruddy, and with hair of so deep a yellow, that they 
have been supposed (though without any adequate foundation) 
tp be a colony of Teutonk origin. On tbe other hand, some of 
the Tuaryk tribes bordering on Jhe Great Desert, have a com¬ 
plexion-as block as that of toe darkest Negro. 

Similar varieties of colour obtain in other branches of the 
^ro-Arabian stock. All travellers who have visitedthe high lands 
of Arabia repilNent the inhabitants as having light complexions, 
ItJieir eyes being often blue and their hair red. T^ Azahs uear 
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of Meo^ vive of 'a'ycllOTrW^ brotrn r’irhilrit'''thd 86 ' 
oountries bordering^ on tbe Nile are elmoet jet t^a^J Mrl-^BU|b¥M 
ingHam ^noticed Ambs of the valley of'the Jbrd^d^^W 

region ofitorf^oonetiint and intense heat, hnid dat'k^r hkitiei'IA# 
vrelisas fatter^fenturee and eoarser hair^ than he hadfiteen^de^ 
.vherd$ *att 4 iQ> the Hauran, a dkirict beyond the Jb 1 rddh,^'h^ 
met widi a'family who had Negro' featuresj adeep blank 
piexioD, and eiisped hairi of whose pore Arab des<^ntr hW tti# 
nc^ertbeleBs RsauTM. > ? - . ^ ? t 

'^it’wouid be easy to multiply proofs to the same effect^ btili 
we :^udl satisfy oui* 3 elve 8 with adverting to the case* of tliel 
Jewi^ natloh, wMoh—though frequently appealed to by the 
ad^ates of the permanence of complexion* and other phyaict^ 
characters—really tells the other way, when fully stated. 
cose is particularly satisfactory, on account of the e^ldeUtiO ^ 
general purity of descent through a loiig succession of generations^ 
during.which the scattered residence of the race has subj^ethd 
its uientbers to a great variety of external conditions. ' l<ro#v 
although 4he descendants of Abraham are-etill gCn^Uy’-tdi 
oognisable by certain peculiarities of physiognomy,'Wo find ii 
great’rariety of complexion among them. In’this cobniiy bltiO 
eyes and: fiaxen hair are not un&cquent; but n %ht brunette 
hue with Ifiaok hair is most common. In Germany and Pdldhd, 
the ordinary complexion is more florid, with blue eyes nnd'r^ 
hair. On the other hand, the Jews of Portugal aiit^Tery dark 5 
whilst those who have been settled from very remota tihieS rn 
Cochin and the interior of Malabar, are so black as nottc bU 
distinguishdale by their complexion from the native inhabitidltS. 
Thus it Quay be stated as a general proposition, that thd* Com<^ 
plexion of the Jews tends to assimilate itself to that of liny 
nation in which their residence has been sufficiently prolonged t 
while of this B^imilation, the introduction of a small ainount Of 
extraneous blood does not by any means afifbrd an adcqtit^O 
explauatioEu > It is a curious oircumetance that tliiere-is at 
tache^i, a town of Cochii^ a particular colony of JeW# wh^h 
arrived at n eomparatively late date in that countryj and whiOH 
aro odkdfJeriisakm or Wlate JewSi That they have’nbt yei 
been.blackened by the tropical light and beatj shows that tz'me is 
in this case a necessafy condition. . . : * . J ^ 

If we tuni to the Indo-European'branch of the Gattcaekitt 
stock, we encountor a series of analogous phenomena, l^selng 
fitomi (the mouth of the Ganges to the Britiel^ Islands,'nbt’iAdy 
does. the!'same general: type of cramakconfo^Ollloii -et^;^ 
where reappear; hut a fundamental conformity in ihO kngiing 8 d 
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mdog^ df refKite node raptites the ’6f Ihe gt^t 

bodk of the pQpuktion of XhiFope^^ ^ fi^/ttien/W<e'i&Ve ii ii^ 
etriMng eameple of yaiiatiqn of oblo^ amcmg the deseeiida^ 
of k>ne'00fiipMi fft0o)d ; for* we ec^p^ of Hindoo''dote, 
net iem differ ^la, that of a Scandinatian, thVdi'didea that 
ll]te''Ki%ro| indeed^ tfi^re is every shadlrof graii^th^ ietei^^ 
between the fair hair and blue of the inhabitant of Norths 
HhTPOpOy and the jet black of the dweller in the phdns of India. 
Even if the‘common origin of the Hindoo and tUe Gemaiiie 
mid other iE^ropean nation^ should be disputed ^whiqh, how- 
eyes^* ean not be altemptOd without overthrowing tW whole 
fikbric of modern j^hilolo^), it will be easy to show that similar 
va^ati^^e generatea within much narrower limits, /nius 
among ^ Hinfloo nation alone^ we find the most marked diver- 
. of complexion; some are aa black as NegrbeS} some are of 
a capper c<^our, others little darker than the inhabitants ci 
Sonthenj^Europe, and others have actually fair complexions with 
blue eyes, and auburn or even red hair. These diversities app^ 
to bb eonnected with two sets of conditions, as their operating 
duases. The first place must be assigned to the marked di^wnces 
of Ornate, which prevail betwixt the mountainous elevifiolis of 
Kacdimir or Kafiristan, and the low plains bordering the |pnat 
idvem of' Iffik -* But the distinction of castes is scarcely of 
seoondorj^ consequence. Since it perpetuates the same mode of 
life in |MlBlkular families from generation to generation, and 
also tgnds to fender permanent any variety twt may Bjpou- 
tanebusly eprin^ up, and to restnun it within the limits m the 
OMte in which it occurs. The high-coste people of the northern 
and more elevated parts of India are remarkable for the fiumess 
of their complexions: while the AffghanS, descended from the 
Median stock, and speaking a dialect derived from the ancient 
Zend, cemtain within their passes every variety of com^eidon, 
fcom tUftt of the dark Indian to that af the fair European. 

It is obvious, accordingly, that it is impossible -to regard the 
hue of the skin as a sufficient test of the Caucasian race; since, 
vrhnteiver we may assume to be lts typical ^niplexion, that type 
is subject to every kind and degree of momfication. Tlie Arabs, 
theHefbers, the Jews, the Hindoos, the Afghans, and numerous 
other tribes th4t might be cited, exhibit many such moffifications 
among theii^lves, not to mention those which distioguirii them 
fboin eaohrtrafr : wh^h the European nations are added to the 
ftrt; tiie contrast becomes still move striking. 
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^diiopioa yac9.i hewewvWpold afllf 

tbajTav? liiBited IdotmOdm iiHhp^T^/lii etbt^dflig^ iWHAtout^ 
fewo^ it l ifix: no > fact, is b^lr ^an 

diversity utbabit^ 

crea^f con^^tit. Soi»e«of the Kafir triSe^ aitbn^'^wli^ M 
frequently ^le^<with Jbiljh foreheads and^protoinept neeeiv'iuk^ 
also light bro^o «9iuplexionEf reddish hair; yet tiieria 19 ad 
ground wl^t^eir for attributin^b them an or^in diatinot i&«3t| 
that of ^ proper Negro races, with wMch^they atavOontKote4 
in different diQgrees of affinity. There are tribes . evto<upop tibe 
Gold and Slave cpasts, coneiderably lifter riun o^^q^uy 
Negroes^ The Hoitentot has a hurge adnii^iim) of yeUd# m 
his complexion; w^st the Fdlahs of Oentrm Afri^ . 

dark copper 4 ralour. » ‘t 

The widest departure from the ordinary Negro ihinplexiott Mi, 
shown iorthe African nations whd bor^ on3ie;d(>,8aa«, 
Little; was known of them, prior to the F^ei^h expoditj^isttf 
Egypt; much information^/.hoifbver, has .been gmnod 8modi» ' 
especially by M. d’Abbq^e. They exhilfiV specialtier dn* the 
one h^ndj jfmich approximate cfosely to the Negro typo^ thoi^h 
in othor^espects, more particularly in the hue of their sl£li 
the seyerance^ complete:—so that they evidently oonstitufdfii 
series of dinks between the Negro and the ancient l^gyptian raoe^ 
Thia gradual transition has b^n attributed by writeiftyrho re^ 
gard the ancient Egyptians as of Caucasian origin, to i8||i inteiv 
mixture of races from neighbouring confines. -But M. d*Ab- 
badie, a most careful obirarver, expressly states tbat^thm 
intermediate tribes are certainly not Mulattocs, having nohe of 
the characters of mixed races. On the contrary, they are ea(di 
of them distinguished by the characteristit physical features 
and peculiarities of language, which mark them out as racsi 
distinct from the Negroes oa the one hand, and from the white 
races vn the other; riiougjb they possess at Jhe same tinit points 
of resemblance to both. Here, as elsewhere, the lightest com¬ 
plexions and a superior physical confbrmation characterise the 
inhabitants of tbe^highWds; whilst the dwellers on the kw 
plains beneath the sine latitudes approach nearer to the 
Negroes of their neighbourhood, not merely in the blackneas of 
their skin, but in me thickness of tbeir lips, the flatness , of 
tjifiir noses, and the crispness of their hair. ‘ 

<We must not allow ourselves to be detained b^^uiw«1iden<ra 
collected by Dr. Prichard resecting the^ jtbysicu diaraoters of 
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the aaelent £gypt\^ ^KijDc^ion tp which: it conducts 
him is a .conyictipn.-T^t^t. the-MC were so 

olosclj to ihe racie/that ort^ pf J)oth was 

probably the same. complexion of tlte apcieqt Egyptians, 
as lopi^nted by.t^ir, o^wn aatiSts, seems to have been of a* 
red ec^er^pr^ight.chocblalc colour, .and-to have resembled 
the present compldxldh* of of the Fdlah and Kafir 

tribes. Tifeb* peouli^* physiognomy Iths lysep ifa^gmltted to 
ns still better, perhaps, in their sculpturgs: where-u is at once 
rpcOgnised' a^" rmicli move lA.fncan tlian ^:abiaH3 th^ Negro 
fcatotes being only an exaggeration of it. We shall hcyc^ter 
see ,^at ihk conclusion is strengthened by philobgical coiv- 
sidcrations. 

Complexion, Aerefore, must be admitted to he no 
definite distinction, as can sever the Negro races from other 
brunches pf the human family. Nor will the character of their 
hair bn found more conclusive; though it has been asserted, by 
some to be a inore lasting, and therefore more trustworthy, 
criterion — so much so, tliat the African nations have .been col¬ 
lectively termed ‘.woolly-haired.’ Now, it is clearly prej^-ed by 
microscopic exajninf|^tiun> tliat the hair of the Negro is not wool; 
and^that its intimate structure differs from that of the fairer 
races, sols^y in the greater quantity of pigmentary matter con- 
‘ lained in its interior — as is the case with jet-black hiiii* in our 
oWn country. Tlic crisp, twisted growth of Negro hair is the 
pnly sign by whiih it can be really separated from thq straight 
and flowmg hair of Europeans. liut a little considenition will 
sJiow tlip'futility of attempting to separate races on distinctions, 
which do not exceed such variations as may be observed 
within the limits of auy single race. For instance, among the 
African nations, some have a dark ^complexion, and are con¬ 
formable in other respects to the Negro type, yet at the same 
time have long flowing hair. On the other hand, there arc 
many Europeans, having no admixture of Negro blood, with 
hair so crisp and frizzled as almost to deserve the epithet of 
woolly. But supposing the difference to be as great and con¬ 
stant as is commonly represented, it would still be by no lucans 
sufficient to establish a diversity of origin. For the zoologist 
knows that he can place little reliance upon cliaractcrs derived 
from the lialiy covering; they arc so peculiarly ILible to variation 
under climatic influences. 1 bus the sheep of ouo of the valleys 
of the Andes, descended from those originally introduced by 
the Spaniards, bear wool in tlie first instance, and continue 
to do BO if regularly shorn. If neglected, however, the v'ool 
forms a large tufted mass, ^yhicll finally breaks off in shaggy 
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portions ; and'beneatha haked ohd 
disced skin, but a short hair,'^mii^a^'^OQthi like that 
of the goat in its host ^sttft&V a)S4rthii rema& pernynently;i;he 
wool nfiver rtoppeafeg. : j ' ' w * 

On instituting a Binnlar^cdadi^r^n between th^ eothploaions 
of the Tarious branches and odsets of Jionffolmn^ fWiGf it 
will appear that, altlio'u^ kn admixture of yellow iaone bfi^ 
most constant oharactere, yet this may -coexist wid»"iniany ^har 
shades, and roily eved disappear altogether^ Thus, in the 'm- 
roains of the aboriginal trib^ of India,', still existing m''the hilly 
regions of the north, in the DcccJan, and especially in Ceylon,— 
all of which ap^ar from the chaihcters of theit language, their 
peculiar customs, and their traditions, to be descendants of tho 
Northern Asiatic, lather than of the Hind6o or Arian stock,— 
we find a* vsWiety of shades of complexion; and this evcn uithin 
the limits of the same nation. For example, the Cinghalese are 
described Iw Dr. Davy as varying in colour fit>m ligHl brown 
to blaOk \ nie'prevalent liue of their hair afid eyes is blaokl but 
hazel eyes and brown hair arc not'Very uncomrhon; gr^^es 
and red hair are occasionally sewi, though rarely; and some¬ 
times the liglrt blue or red eye and light fiaxen hair of the 
Albino. Dr. Davy, in, describing such a one, remarks that 
her complexion would scarcely be considered peculiar in 
England, certainly not in Norway; for her eyes were light 
blue, and notparticularly weak, her hair of the colour tliat 
usually acconipanics such eyes, and her complexion rather rusy* 
^ It is easy to conceive,’ he adds, * that an accidental variety of 
‘ this kind might propagate, and that the white race of man- 
‘ kind is sprung from such an accidental variety. The Indfens 

* are of this opinion; and there is a tradition or story auiong 

* them in which this origin is assigned to us.’ This tendency 
towards a fair and even florid complexion, with light blue eyes 
and bushy hair, can be traced in several other nations of the 
same type, such as the Mantchoos in China, and also among the 
Chinese themselves. On the other hand, the hardy Sainoiedes, 
Tungusians, and others living on the borders of the Icy Sea, 
have a dirty brown or swartliy complexion. A scantiness of 
hair, wc may observe, is generally found in company with tho 
Mongolian type; yet there are tribes haying all the other cha¬ 
racters conformable, and speaking languages obviously derived 
from tbq same stock, whose hair and beard arc long and bushy. 

If wc pass on to the Oceanic races, any attempt to employ 
the characters of the skin and hair as a means of distinguishing 
them from the other supposed primal^ stocks, must utterly 
fail, so great and so numerous are the diverBities. Thus tlio 
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Malays of the eastern Archipelago, who resemble the Chinese 
in features and general conformation, are of darker colour; 
i^tafning, however, somewhat of a yellow tinge in their com¬ 
plexion. This comes out very strongly in the natives of the 
Caroline islands, whose aspect is decidedly Mongolian, and 
whose complexion is of a citron hue, although it becomes brown 
by exposure. The Tahitians and Marquesans—especially in the 
families of their chiefs, which are secluded from the wind and 
sun—e^ibit a clew olive or brunette complexion, such as is 
common among the nations of Central and Southern Europe; 
and the hair, though generally black, is sometimes brown, 
auburn, or even red or flaxen. The Hawaii or Sandwich 
islanders are somewhat darker, and their hair is frequently crisp 
and frizzled. The New' Zealanders and Ombai islanders present 
remarkable varieties of complexion, as well as of general conform¬ 
ation; some of them being tall, well-formed, and comparatively 
fair, whilst others arc dark or almost black, and inferior in 
stature and figure. Yet there is no sufficient reason for sup¬ 
posing in either of these cases a mixed descent; or for sumnising 
that they have a different parentage from each other, or from 
the fairer races of other islands. Of the inhabitants of Mada¬ 
gascar, little is known as yet with any certainty : hut it appears 
that some of them approximate towards the Malayan type, 
others towards the Negro. The probability of an admixture of 
rac^ is here obviously considerable. 

But besides the Malayan Polynesians, whose affinity to each 
other and to the Mongolian stock can scarcely be doubted, there 
are others whose settlement in particular islands seems to have 
been of much older date, and whose physical characters have a 
much nearer resemblance to those of the NegrC. These tribes arc 
described as ferocious and sullen, of savage and menacing aspect, 
averse to intercourse with strangers, cxoceding in ugliness the 
most ill-favoured brood of the African forests, and rivalling 
them in the sooty blackness of their complexion. Some of them 
have the woolly hair of the Negroes of Guinea; but others have 
long straight locks which may be tiompared to those of the 
Esquimaux or AWnquins; wffilo many astonish the beholder 
with their broad, bushed-out, and frizzly periwigs, reaching to 
the rircumference of ^three feet, by which they obtained from 
Dampier the epithei of ‘ mop-headed' Papuas.’ The head¬ 
quarters of these ‘ Pelagian Negroes,’ as Dr. Prichard cajls them, 
are the insulated countries which lie around Australia. In some 
of these they constitute the sole population; but wherever the 
Malayan races have established themselves, the hhioker tribes 
have been either exterminated or driven into the mountain 
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fastnesses of the interior. The relatk>n of these people to the 
genuine Malayo-Polynesian race is difficult to determine, in 
consequence of our abuost total ignorance of the language ^ the 
former. But there are many circumstances which lead to the 
belief of their common origin, and especially this: —Jn several of 
the islands peopled by the Malayo-Polyncsian stock, the com* 
plexion of the mass of the people, who are continually exposed 
to the influence of the sun and air, grows darker,^ the features 
ugly, and the hair somewhat crisp, with a decided approach 
towards the Pelagian Negro type. Yet among the very same 
people, the superior caste, who pass their days in ease, and 
are carefully sheltered from the tropical sun, have a fair com¬ 
plexion and an almost European cast of features. All intelligent 
persons who have, long resided in the islands of the Pacifle, 
under circumstances favourable to accurate investigation, appear 
to have come to the conclusion, that these diflPerences can only 
be accounted for by the diversified agency of climate and physical 
influences on the diflerent branches of a race originally the sama 
If colour be once adopted as a test of separate origin, we must 
suppose that tribes speaking the same language, having the same 
customs and traditions, and closely related in general conforma¬ 
tion, sprang nevertheless from ancestors who had no relation to 
each other; and we must assign a distinct pair to almost every 
island or group of islands, and in some instances even two or 
more pairs to a single island. 

Lastly, in regard to the American nations, it is sufficient to 
remark tliat the appellation ‘red men,’ is by no means cha¬ 
racteristic; for, not only are tribes elsewhere found, at least 
equally deserving of it, but it is not applicable to a large pro¬ 
portion of the population of the continent of America. Although 
some of the North American Indians are copper-coloured, sonic 
are as fair as many Europeans; “others are of a brown .or yellow 
complexion, and others nearly, if not quite, as black os the N(;* 
groes of Africa. Here also, therefore, we should be forced into 
the supposition of a large nun^er of primitive stocks in near 
vicinity to each other, were so'-much authority to bo attributed 
to colour as to allow it to conclusively establish the separate 
origins of any races of mankind. 

We have already adverted to examples in which there ex¬ 
isted historical proof, or at least adequate pr^mption, of an 
actual^cAanye in the prevalent hue of a people, witliiu a certain 
tract of time; .we may adduce a few more instances by way of 
confirmation... The Bardbra or Berberines of the higher parts of 
the Nile appear, from the most careful researches that have 
been made into their history, to be the descendants of the 
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Nobatac, who wcro brought fifteen centuries ago from an oasis 
in the western country, by Diocletian, to inhabit the valley of 
the jNile. The particular district, out of which they issued, 
appears to have been Kordofan; the present inhabitants of 
which, true Negroes, still preserve and speak the Barabra lan¬ 
guage. The Berberines live on the banks of the Nile; and 
wherever there is any soil they plant date trees, set up wheels 
for irrigation, and sow dhourra and leguminous plants. At 
Cairo, where many of them resort, they are prized for their 
honesty. Now, tliis advance in civilisation has been accom¬ 
panied by a considerable change in complexion: for their present 
physiognomy and hue of skin are very similar to those of the 
ancient Egyptians: their hair, too, is long and . slightly crisp, 
without being woolly. This alteration cannot be set down to 
any intermixture with the Arabs or other inhabitants of the 
Nile valley, from whom the Berberines keep themselves dis¬ 
tinct. In like manner the Funge, who made themselves masters 
of Sennaar about three centuries ago, although originally Negroes 
of the Shilukh nation, no longer present the physiognomy or 
complexion of that race, but much more nearly approach the 
Berberines. There appears in both cases to be a special tendency 
towards a red complexion, and even red hmr; and among the 
Funge the individuals thus distinguished are stated to form a 
separate caste, being known under the name of ‘ El Akmar,’ or 
*“the red people.* In Northern India, again, there are tribes of 
mountaineers descended from families which migrated at remote 
periods from the plains of Hindustan to high tracts in the 
Himalaya, especially towards the sources of the sacred rivers. 
Many of these have so far departed from the ordinary Hindoo 
aspect as to have acquired a fair complexion, with blue eyes, 
and auburn or red hair. The most complete change, however, 
seems to have taken place in the Siah-Posh. They speak a 
dialect of tire Sanskrit (which is no longer the spoken language 
of any part of India), and are acquainted with only the simjdest 
form of Hmdoo mythology;—they may be assumed, therefore, 
to have separated from the main stock at a very early period. 
According to the information obtained by Mountstuart Elphin- 
etone, and Sir A. Burncs,thc Siah-.P6sh arc a people of exquisite 
beauty, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, arched eye¬ 
brows, and fair complexion; they have no resemblance to the 
Affghan or Cashmiriiui people near whom they dwell. ^ 

Wc have thus shown that however easy it may be to select 
a certain number of individuals from the various races, and to 
BC!t them up. as typical forms, it is utterly futile to attempt to 
make any general classification of races according to such forms. 
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There is no single distinctive character common to all those 
tribes, whose general agreement would nevertheless require their 
association in any such system of classification; and tlfllrc is 
none so pennanent as to be incapable of undergoing modification 
in course of time, either from inherent tendency to spontaneous 
variation, or from the influence of external conditions. 

A general view of the phenomena belonging to the various 
complexions of the human race must compel us to admit, to a 
very considerable extent, the influence of climate among the 
causes of these varieties. Thus it is only in the intertropi- 
cal regions, and in the countries bordering upon them, that 
we meet with the greatest depth of colour in the skin; and 
all the nations inhai)itin 2 those rcjrions have an inclination to 
complete blackness, which may, however, be kept in check by 
other circumstances. The two other conditions which seem to 
have the greatest modifying influence, next to geograpliical [losi- 
tion, are elevation above the sea level, and the degree of humidity 
in the atmosphere. In botanical geography, elevation is con¬ 
sidered an equivalent to removal towards the nearest pole; and 
it hits obviously tlie same cflcct on human complexion as on the 
growth of plants — the inhabitants of mountainous districts 
being almost always fairer than those of the plains at their base. 
On the influence of humidity much stress is laid by M. D’Or- 
bigny and Sir K. Schomburgk, each of whom has made the 
remark, as the result of personal and independent observation on 
the inhabitants of the New World, that people who live under 
the durnj) shade of dense and lofty forests are comparatively 
fair; whilst those exposed to solar heat in dry and open spaces 
arc of a much deeper hue. 

It must be admitted that the relation between climate and 
colour is not perfectly uniform; but it is at least as uniform as 
the relation between colour and race; — that is, the diffcrenco 
of shade among different families of nations which have been 
exposed sufficiently long to the same climatic influences, is not 
greater than that which presents itself among individuals of the 
same nation. It would seem that, among tlic greater number 
of dark-skinned rations, there is a greater variety of complexion 
than is found in those of fairer hue. We have already noticed 
this, when speaking of the inhabitants of New Zealand: and the 
following quotation from Bishop Heber’s journal shows tho 
amount of variety existing among the Hindoos. He remarks, ou 
landing, * the great difference in colour between different natives 
‘ struck me much. Of the crowd by whom we were surrounded, 

* some were as black as Negroes, others merely coppcr-colourcd, 

* and others little darker than the Tunisines whom 1 have seen 
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‘ in Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the Principal of the Bishop’s College, 

* who came down to meet me, and who has seen more of India 
‘ than most men, tells me that he cannot account for this differ- 

* cncc, which is general throughout the country, and everywhere 

* striking. It is not merely the difference of exposure, since this 
‘ variety is visible in the fishermen, who are naked all alike. 

* Nor does it depend on caste, since very high caste Brahmins 
‘ are sometimes black, while Pariahs are comparatively fair. 
‘ It seems, therefore, to be an accidental difference, like that of 
‘ light and dark complexions in Europe; though, where so much 
‘ of the body is exposed to light, it becomes more striking here 
‘ than in our own country.’ 

We have seen that the Arab, living in the country of the 
Negro, becomes of Negro blackness; that the Negro, dwelling 
on the banks of the Nile, presents the dark red tinge of the 
ancient Eg^tian; that the Jew, transplanted into the northern 
regions of Europe, has the original swarthy complexion of his 
race replaced by a fair and even a florid hue, whilst another 
offset of the same stock rivals in blackness the Hindoos among 
whom he dwells; that the Hindoo, when he migrates to the high 
lands of the Himalaya range, becomes, in process of time, as fair 
as the Europeans who have come thither from the I'ar North; 
that the nations proved by affinities of language to be descend¬ 
ants of the great Arian stock, which has dispersed itself through 
every variety of climate, admit of every variety of colour; and 
that equal and similar varieties abound among the members of 
other groups of nations {e.g. the American and the Polynesian), 
whose geographical distribution and linguistic affinities afford 
a strong presumption of a common origin. We cannot conceive 
that any candid person can weigh this mass of evidence, without 
coming to the conclusion that the most extreme differences of 
complexion are unsafe indications of an original distinctness of 
race j and that these differences owe their origin far more to the 
prolonged influence of external physical conditions, than to any 
other assignable causes: And we thus arrive at precisely the 
same result to which we were led by a comparison of the cranial 
conformation of the different races. 

The general propositions, then, which we feel entitled to de¬ 
duce from these premises are as follows: — First, that no such 
difference exists in the external aspect or internal structure of 
the different races of men as would justify the assertion of their 
distinct origin; and second, that although the comparison of the 
anatomical characters of races does not furnish any positive 
evidence of their descent from a common stock, it proves that. 
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even if their stocks were originally distinct, there could have 
been no essential difference between them,—the descendants of 
any one such stock, being able to assume the charactei:^ of 
another. 

These conclusions arc fully borne out by the physiological 
comparisons instituted by Dr. Prichard, of which, however, we 
can only notice the leading features. lie lays it down, in the 
first instance, as a general axiom, that the great laws of the 
vital functions, such as those governing the periods and duration 
of life, the economy of the sexes, and the phenomena of par¬ 
turition and reproduction, are, with slight deviations resulting 
from external agencies, constant and uniform in each particular 
species; wliilst there arc usually decided differences in regard 
to the same peculiarities among races of animals, which, though 
nearly resembling each other, are yet specifically distinct. 
Tliis axiom will be admitted, we believe, by all who ai*e com¬ 
petent to form an opinion on the subject; and it is signally con¬ 
firmed by the careful study of those races of domesticated 
animals, which are remarkable for the greatest amount of ana¬ 
tomical variation. 

Now, taking the average duration of life as the first point of 
comparison, we find that, whilst there is a marked difference 
in this respect between man and the highest apes — the full 
term of existence of the chimpanzee being stated by M. 
Lesson at not more than thirty years, and that of inferior 
species being less—-there is absolutely no difference among the 
several races of mankind; the extreme age of the Negro and 
American races being at least as great as that of the European; 
with the same average duration of life under the same circum¬ 
stances as regards climate, mode of life, &c. This is true also of 
the period at which the body attains its full development; of 
that at which the ctipability of reproduction is first manifestc^d 
in the female, and of that at which it ceases. The slight dif¬ 
ferences which arc observable as to these particulars among the 
several races, ai’c not greater than ^among individuals of the 
same race or nation under similar climatic influences. The term 
of gestation, which is one of the most definite of all the 
perio<lical phenomena of life, and which frequently differs widely 
in two species nearly allied to each other, is exactly the same in 
every one of the human mces. 

This conclusion derives additional support from the results 
attending the mixture of races. Dr. Prichard has drawn par¬ 
ticular attention to this point, and has placed the question in a 
somewhat new aspect. He brings together a large number of 
facts from the domains of zoology and botany, to prove the 
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comparative, if not the absolute, sterility of mules, or hybrids 
between parents of different species; and the superior vigour 
and fecundiy^ of hybrids whose parents ai’e merely varieties of 
one species/ According to De Candolle, no hybrids between 
plants of undoubtedly distinct species can continue the. race hy 
themselves for more than three or four generations; their 
capability of more permanent fecundity being dependent on the 
occasional crossing of the race with one of the parent stocks, 
towards which it gradually returns; so that the hybrid race 
becomes virtually extinct. It is questioned by Dr. Prichard 
whether hybrids between animals of undoubtedly distinct 
si)ecie8 are ever fertile with each others although it is well known 
that they may become so with either of tlie parent stocks. On 
the other hand, it is universally admitted that an intermixture of 
mere varieties, as in the crossing of the breeds of domesticated 
animals, tends to the improvement of the race, and is favour¬ 
able to its perpetuation, lie considers that it may be possible 
in this manner to test the specific identity or diflerence of two 
races of plants or animals : any two races that will produce a pro¬ 
geny of equal fertility with themselves being of the same species, 
whilst those whose progeny falls off in vigour and fecundity 
are to be regarded as of different species. If this test could be 
implicitly relied on, the specific identity of all the human races 
must be at once admitted; since there is ample evidence to show 
that races of men descended from a mixed j)jirentage are at least 
equal in vigour and fertility to their parent stocks, and frequently 
exceed them. But it is fair to say that naturalists are by no 
means universally agreed on the adoption of this test; there 
being many who maintain that tlie limits of hybridity arc much 
wider than Dr. Prichard supposes; and that the fertility of the 
progeny depends rather upon the general similarity of the parents 
than upon their specific unity. Certain eminent zoologists are 
even disposed to believe that our domesticated quadrupeds are 
for ^hc most part hybrid races between parents of different 
species. On this supposition, our breeds of horses, oxen, sheep, 
dogs, cats, &c., are not, as is commonly supposed, descended 
from single wild stocks now for the most part lost sight of, but 
have had several original stocks, whose traces arc still discover¬ 
able. Hence we feel that it would be unwise to lay much stress 
upon this particular argument; though whatever weight It pos¬ 
sesses must go into the scale of original unity. 

Following the order wc have indicated, we sliall now pass to 
that department of our survey which embraces the Psychical 
characters of the different races of mankind;—in our appre- 
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hension, the moat important part of the whole inquiry; but 
which no ethnologist till Dr, Prichard had thought worthy 
of a systematic investigation. The capaciousness of the skulls 
of the Ncgr<> and European has been measured and compared; 
but little account has been taken of the workings of the bmins 
which they contained. The colour of the ski*, the flatness 
or projection of the nose, the lanknesa or crispness of the hair, 
the straightness or curvature of the limbs, have been scru¬ 
tinised and contrasted ; as if these alone constituted the proper 
description of Man: though it is surely in the psychical character 
and its manifestations, that the attnbutes of humanity peculiarly 
consist. 

The tests by which we recognise the claims of the outcast 
and degraded of our own country to a common humanity, are 
surely tlie same by which we should estimate the true relation 
of the Negro, the Bushman, or the Australian savage, to the 
cultivated European. We must not judge of tlicir capabilities 
solely by their manner of life, however wretched that may be; 
since this is often forced upon them by external circumstances. 
Nor have we any right to pronounce them incapable of enter¬ 
taining any particular class of ideas, simply because we cannot 
find the traces of these in their existing forms of expression. It 
is only when such pcojdc have been attentively studied,—not 
by a passing traveller, wh(^ though he may ))ick up a litth'! of 
tlicir language, sees little of their inner life,—but bv a rcskhmt 
•who has made it his business to become, as far as possible, one of 
themselves, and has succeeded in gaining acquaintance with 
habits which a jcaloilll reserve would conceal, and ideas which 
the imperfections of language render most difficult of trans¬ 
mission,— that wc have any right to affirm what they are; 
and even this amount of information affords little means of 
judging what they may become. It will be only W'hen the effect 
of education, intellectual, moral, and religious, has been fairly 
tested, that we shall be entitled to speak of any essential and 
constant difference between om-sclves and the most degmded 
being clothed in the human form. It will only be when the in¬ 
fluence of perfect equality in civilisation and in social position has 
been ineffectually brought to bear on them for several consecutive 
generations, that we shall be entitled to say, of the Negro or any 
other race, that it is separated by an ‘ impassable barrier ’ from 
those which arrogate to themselves an inalienable superiority in 
intellectual and moral endowments. All our present knowledge 
on this subject tends rather to show that no such barrier exists ; 
and that there is areal community of psycliieal characters among 
all the races of men; the differences in the degree of their positive 
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and relative development not being greater than those which exist 
in the history or in the varieties of our own race. And we inay 
odd, that, in almost every instance, the more we learn concern¬ 
ing any particular nation or tribe reputed to present the meanest 
possible aspect of humanity, the more we generally liave to re¬ 
cede from the harshness of our first impressions. This has been 
found especially to be the case with regard to the aborigines of 
Australia. They were supposed to be at the bottom of the 
scale, not merely as regards their physical condition,—but to be 
deficient in their intellect and their moral feelings, and to want 
even the rudiments of any religious impression. More intimate 
acquaintance with them, however, has fully proved the fallacy 
of such statements. It is remai-kable, too, that they possess 
many singular institutions, more resembling those of the North 
American Indians than of any other nations known to us. One 
great obstruction, to the improvement of their social state is 
said to consist (as in a certain other country nearer home) in the 
great complexity of their landed tenure, — the perverted in¬ 
genuity of which would do credit, it is said, to the genius of an 
astute lawyer. 

The examination of the psychical endowments of the several 
races of mankind is pursued by Dr. Prichard tlmough a great 
variety of interesting and instructive details, into which, how¬ 
ever, we have no longer room to ei^er. W e must, therefore, 
content ourselves with laying before our readers a pretty full 
account of one of his most striking illustrations. 

The example which we select is that of the Buslunen of South 
Africa; a race wliich many ethnologists f%gard as the most de¬ 
graded of the human species; and which some have thought so far 
below the level of the real Japetic man, as not even to be worth 
making slaves of I Their language has been said to consist only 
of a few guttural tones, and to be capable of expressing but few 
ideas; and they themselves to be all but incapable of reasoning. 
"Without houses or even huts, they live in caves and holes,, 
naked and half-starved savages; and wander through foi’ests, 
in small companies or separate families, hardly supporting a 
miserable existence on vrild roots, the eggs of ants, lizards, 
snakes, and tlie most loathsome insects. They arc horribly 
filthy in their personal habits, and their only enjoyment is 
smoking. They are said, indeed, to make no use of fire, except 
for the purpose of lighting their pipes; and they eat the most un¬ 
clean food without even taking the trouble to wash it. Wc can 
^arcely feel surprised, then, that those writers who search for 
indications of approximation between mankind and the inferior 
animals, should have found in these wretched Bushmen a plain 
link of connexion. 
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Hiere is ample evidence, however, that the Bushmen are 
a degraded <!kste of tlie Hottentot race. They agree with the 
Hottentots in all the peculiarities of physiognomy, cranial 
conformation, &c., by which the latter are characterised; and 
a careful comparison of the languages of the two races has 
shown that tlierc is on essential afHnity between thetn. Btill 
more satisfactory proof of this is derived from historical testi¬ 
mony, The process of the conversion of Hottentots into Bush¬ 
men — the change of a mild, confiding, and unenterprising race 
of shepherds, wandering about in large societies with their fiocks 
and herds, into fierce, suspicious, and vindictive savages, who 
issue from the fastnesses of their rocky deserts only to plunder 
and destroy — has been witnessed even within the present gene¬ 
ration, as the result of the encroachments of the European colo¬ 
nists on one side, and of the Kafirs on the other. Hence some 
persons have attributed the origin of the Bushman race entirely 
to the oppressions, to which certain Hottentot tribes had been 
subjected at the hands of their more civilised neighbours; and 
have dated it, in fact, from the time of the first settlement of 
Europeans at the Cape of Good Hope. This appears, however, 
from the reports of Dr. Andrew Smith, who was engaged by 
the colonial government, during liis long residence in South 
Africa, to undertake a journey of investigation into the interior 
of Ilottentot-land and Kafiristan, not to be strictly true. The 
numbers of the Bushmen will have been augmented from time 
to time by various conquered and reduced tril)cs of Hottentots 
resorting to the wandering hordes of their vicinity ; yet the first 
separation of the two races took place at a remote ]>eriod, pro¬ 
bably long antecedent to the arrival of the first colonists at the 
Cape. According to Dr. Smith, almost all the South African 
tribes who have made any advances in civilisation, are siu?- 
ronnded by more barbarous hordes, whose abodes are in the 
wilderness and in the fastnesses of mountains and forests, and 
who constantly recruit their numbers by such fugitives as 
crime and destitution may have driven from thfeir own more 
honest and thriving communities. Thus the Kafirs have their 
Bushmen, as well as the Hottentots; although it is only the 
outcasts of the latter who are known to the Cape colonists. 

Notwithstanding what has been just stated of the funda¬ 
mental afiinities between the Bushman and Hottentot languages, 
there is so great a difference in their vocabularies us to have 
given an apparent sanction to the idea of their complete disso¬ 
ciation, Of this difference, however, Dr. Smith has been able 
to give a satisfactory account. He states that nia^ of the 
Bushmen hordes vary their speech designedly, by anecting a 
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singular mode of utterance, and even adopt new words in order 
to render their meaning unintelligible to all but thd members of 
their own community. This modified dialect is more or less 
understood by the population belonging to each Bushman tribe; 
but not by the Hottentots, or by persons who know only the 
common language of the race. The clapping noise occasioned 
by the various motions of the tongue, which is characteristic of 
the Hottentot language, occurs still more frequently among the 
Bushmen; they, indeed, often use it so incessantly, as to seem 
to be giving utterance to a jargon consisting of an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of claps. 

It is justly remarked by Dr. Prichard that tlicse curious facts 
are valuable as bearing on other ethnological questions. 

^ The fact of a tribe of people in a better condition, and looking 
upon themselves as of higher caste and dignity, liaving in its vicinity 
hordes of a lower state, a mlechas, or “ mixed multitude,” descended 
probably from refugees and outcasts, and more or less mingled with 
foreigners and vagabonds from various quarters, is a thing likely to 
have occurred in other parts of the world besides South Africa; and 
the supposition of its existence may tend to explain many phenomena 
in history or ethnology. In India, for example, it cannot be doubted 
that many a tribe of obscure origin living beyond the limits, or on 
the outskirts, of civilised communities, owes its existence, in a great 
part at least, to the shelter which woods, and fastnesses, and moun¬ 
tainous tnicts afibrd, from time to time, to persons whose character 
and habits of life are such as to unfit them for the observation of laws, 
and fur submission to regal and priestly ordinances.’ (Appendix to 
Natural History of Mankind, p. 698.) 

There are many instances in ancient history of tribes who 
were probably of kindred origin with their masters, being re¬ 
duced and kept in a state of vassalage for many gcncratioTis, and 
treated with the greatest cruelty. The enslavement of the 
Helots by the Spartans will occur to every one. In like manner 
the ancient Slavonian nice was long held in servile subjection to 
the Sarmat®; but having been armed for the defence of their 
common country against the Goths, they finally turned their 
arms against their domestic tyrants, and expelled them. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, as Dr. I’richard observes, there was pro¬ 
bably a large population of mixed races, besides the pure castes 
of the Egyptian stock: — a supposition which will enable us to 
account fur many varieties of statement in ancient descriptions 
of the Egyptians, and in the physical traits of mummies, — wliile 
the national type, as represented by paintings and sculptures, is 
strikingly uniform. Dr. Prichard finds another analogy in the 
case of the Lappes of Northern Europe, who may have originally 
borne the same relation to the Finns in their vicinity as the 
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Bushmen bear to the present Hottentots. A similar or even 
greater diifefcnce, at least in bulk and stature^ is pointed out 
between the small and meagre Bedouins who lead a predatory 
life in the African desert, and the industrious Fellahs who live 
by the cultivation of the soil, and who, though of the same race, 
are cuioparativcly stout and athletic men. 

So, £^ain, with regard to the history of languages, the fact 
that a sav^e race is known to modify its speech for the purpose 
of becoming unintelligible to its neighbours, is by no means 
unimportant. It is impossible to say how many of the ap¬ 
parently original diversities of human speech have had their 
commencement in a similar cause, and in the voluntary adoption 
of a new jargon by some small separated community. The 
clapping articulation of the Hottentots themselves may have 
originated wholly from this habit; particularly if, as hinted by 
Bunsen, the Hottentot language is a degraded dialect of the 
Kafir. We have specially noticed their case, ho\\evcr, for tho 
sake of observing that the moral disparities, by which it has 
been sought to exclude the Bushmen from a fellowship with the 
higher races, constitute on the contrary an affinity between 
them. Since such surely is the caw, when Dr. Prichard, in his 
most recent publication on the snbjcct, mentions a total want 
of forethought, and a wild desire of revenge, among their most 
striking characteristics. 

Would that we could say that recklessness or ferocity were 
confined to the rude dwellers in the remote deserts of South 
Africa! Unfortunately there is scarcely a civilised nation, in 
the very bosom of which there does not exist an outcast ]K>pu- 
lation, neither less reckless nor less prone to the fearful indul¬ 
gence of their worst passions than these miserable Bushmen, 
and only restrained from breaking loose by external coercion. 
Their want of forethought is matter of daily lamentation: and 
as often as the arm of the law is paralysed, the savage inluibitauts 
of the unknown deserts of our great towns, issue from tiieir 
dens, and rival, in their excesses of wanton cruelty, the most 
terrible exhibitions of barbarian inhumanity, ^ow, on the one 
hiuid, if we admit tlio influence of want, ignorance, and neglect, 
in accounting for the debasement of the savages of our own 
great towns, ^and yet cherish the belief that, so far from being 
irreclaimable, they may at least be brought up to the standard 
from which they have degenerated; on the other hantJ, we 
cannot well doubt the operation of the same causes on the 
outcasts of the Hottentot races, or refuse to believe that even 
the wretched Bualunen might be brought back to the condition 
of the people from among whom they have been driven lurth. 
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Of the Hottentots themselves, however, we are accustomed 
to entertain a very low estimate; our ideas of them having been 
chiefly derived from the intercourse of the Cape settlers with 
the tribes which have been their nearest neighbours, and which 
have unfortunately undergone that deterioration which is so 
often found to be the first result of the contact of civilised 
with comparatively savage nations. From the Dutch writers, 
however, who described the Hottentots at the time of the first 
settlement, we find that they were originally a numerous 
people, divided into many tribes, under the patriarchal govern¬ 
ment of chiefs or elders: who wandered about with flocks 
and herds, associating in companies of three or four hundred 
persons, living in kraals, or moveable villages of huts, which 
were constructed of poles or boughs covered with rush mats, 
and taken down and carried about on pack-oxen. They were 
bold and active in the chase, and courageous in warfare; their 
general disposition was distinguished by humanity and good 
nature; and they are particularly extolled as the most faithful 
sen^ants in the world. Tliough excessively fond of wine, brandy, 
and tobacco, they might be safely intrust^ with them—neither 
themselves taking, nor suffering others to take, any such articles 
when committed to their charge. Their chastity was remarkable 
— adultery being punished with death. Their besetting sin 
appears to have been indolence; which prevented them from 
troubling themselves much about personal cleanliness, or about 
the cultivation of their minds. Nevertheless, when they could 
be induced to apply, they made no mean progress. Kolben, 

- a voyager and writer of that date, declares that he has known 
many of them who were tolerable masters of Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese: one particularly, who learned English and 
Portuguese in a very short time; and who having conquered the 
vicious pronunciation contracted from his native speech, was 
said by good judges to understand and speak his new languages 
with surprising readiness and propriety. They were even em¬ 
ployed by Europeans in affairs that require judgment and 
capacity. A Hottentot named Cloos was intrusted by Van dor 
Stel, one of the early governors of the Cape, with carrying on 
a 'large trade in cattle witli tribes at a great distance, and 
generally executed his commission with great success. 

And yet these are the beings whom it is the fashion with 
certain classes of writers to represent as little better than im¬ 
proved apes, and as having no sufficient claim to the brother¬ 
hood of humanity! We wish that all the members of the 
Caucasian race manifested an equal degree of improveability with 
some of these despised Hottentots. 
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It haa been frequently said that the Hottentots diflFer from 
the higher races in their incapacity to form or to receive 
religious ideas. This, however, is by no means true. The au¬ 
thorities to which we have just referred assure us that the 
Hottentots of their time had a firm belief in supreme powers 
both of good and evil, and endeavoured to conciliate them 
(especially the latter) by religious rites, Thfey believed also in 
the immortality of the soul; but whether they had any distinct 
idea of future rewards and punishments could not be clearly 
ascertained. The early endeavours to introduce Christianity 
among them met with the same obstinate resistance as has 
been the case in almost every similar instance ; and one writer 
has given as the summing up of his observations, that * the 
‘ Hottentots seem born with a natural antipathy to all customs, 
‘ and to every religion, but their own.’ But it is a memorable 
fact, that when the attempt was pcrseveringly made and 
rightly directed, the Hottentot nation lent a more willing ear, 
than any other uncivilised race had done, to the prtiJiching of 
Christianity; and no people has been more strikingly and 
speedily improved by its reception, — not only in mond cha¬ 
racter and conduct, but also in outward condition and pros¬ 
perity. Gladly would wc follow Dr, Prichard through the in¬ 
teresting account which he has given of the labours of the 
United Brethren, and of their settlements at Gnadcnthal and 
other spots on which they have been located. We arc sure 
that no unprejudiced person can peruse them, without coining 
to the conclusion that in aptitude for the reception of religious 
impressions, they are far superior to the young heathens of our 
own land, who, when first induced to attend a ragged school, 
are recorded to have mingled ^ Jim Crow’ with tbe strains of 
adoration in which they were invited to join; and who did their 
best, by grimaces and gestures, to distract tlic attention of those 
who were fixing their thoughts on the solemn offering of prayer. 
With the following extract we must conclude our notice of this 
part of the subject: — 

* Perhaps nothing in this account is more remarkable than the fact 
that so strong a sensation was produced among the whole, llqttcntot 
nation, and even among the neighbouring tribes of different people, 
by the improved and happy condition of the Christian Hottentots, ns 
to excite a desire for similar advantages. Whole families of Hotten¬ 
tots, and even of Bushmen, set out for the borders of Kafirlaud, and 
even performed journeys of many weeks, in order to settle at Gpa- 
denthul. It is a singular fact in the history of these barbarous races 
of men, that the savage Bushmen, of their own accord, solicited from 
the colonial government, when negotiations w'ere opened with them 
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with the view of putting an end to a long and bloody contest, that 
teiu^hers might be sent among them, such as those who had dwelt 
among the &ne Hottentots at GnadenthaL “ History,” says the his¬ 
torian of the mission, ^'probably furnishes few parallel examples of a 
“ savage* people, in treaty with a Christian power, making it one of 
the coalitions of peace, that missionaries should be sent to instruct 
them in^Christianity,” ’ (Natural History of Man, p. 524.) 

The records of the same devoted order of missionaries liave 
furnished Dr. Prichard with similar materials for a psyebological 
account of the Greenlanders and Negroes; the former being a 
bi'anch of the great American family of nations, which has been 
represented by many writers as entirely differing in psychical 
cliaracter from the inhabitiints of the Old World; and the latter 
being popularly regarded even in this country, and still more in 
the United States, as a race utterly incapable of elevation to 
our own level. Wc find however, in these as in other races, 
unequivocal indications of the same moral and intellectual 
nature as that which the most civilised races of men exhibit; 
tliese indications becoming more obvious, the moro .complete our 
knowledge of their habits not merely of action but of thought. 
We can trace, in short, among all the tribes who are endowed 
with articulate speech, the same rational, human nature; superior 
to that of the highest brutes, not merely in the complexity of 
the processes which it is capable of performing, but in that 
caj>acity for generating abstract ideas, and thus arriving at 
general principles, wlxicli, so far as we have the means of judg¬ 
ment, appears to be the distinguishing attribute of Man. So, 
again, we discover in all of them the same elements of moral 
feeling; the same sympathies and susceptibilities of afiection; the 
same conscience or internal conviction of accountableness, more 
or less obscurely developed; the same sentiments of guilt and 
self-condemnation, and the same desire of expiation. These 
principles take very different forms of expression, even in civi-r 
lised life; much more, therefore, ought wc to be prepared for 
finding nothing more even among the best specimens of uncivi¬ 
lised barbarism, than the mere rudiments of a higher understand¬ 
ing and of n nobler moral nature, than that which they have at 
present reached. But the rudiments are there; though not always 
in the saaie degree of forwardness for being moulded to the 
institutions of a more regular society; for the development of 
the intellectual powers under a ratio^ education; and for that 
gi*owtl) of the moral and religious sentiments, which Chris¬ 
tianity is pre-eminently fitted to promote in every mind that 
itself to its benign infiuencc. 
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It i3 true, that different nations manifest a different capacity 
for intellectual, moral, and social improvement; but this dif¬ 
ference is not greater than that which exists between individuals 
of the most favoured races. If the Negro, generally, is at pre¬ 
sent far behind, yet, under favourable circumstances, the intellect 
and moral oharaotcr of individual Negroes have been ^Jcvatoil to 
the European standard; while, on the other hand, we have too 
frequent proof that the intellect and moral character of the 
Eurapeon are capable, not merely in individuals, but in families 
and groups of people, of sinking even below the average standard 
of the Negro. An enlarged acquaintance with the African 
cliaracter, has led many peraona to the belief that our boasted 
superiority is after all more intellectual than moral; and tlint in 
punty and disinterestedness of the affections, in clxihUike sirii- 
plicity and gfenflencss of demeanour, in fact, in all the milder 
graces of thJChristian temper, we may even liave much to learn 
of the dcs[)iscd Negro. ‘ I should exjxect,* said Channing, ‘ from 
‘ the African race, if civilised, less cnerg)'-, less courage, less in- 
‘ tellcctual originality, than in ours; hut more amiablcnoss, tran- 

* quillity, gentleness, and content. ^J'hcy might not rise t<j an 

* equality in outward condition, but would [irobably be a much 

* happier race.’ We have ourselves had considerable opportunity 
of comparing the capacity of Negro children with that of the 
lower class of our youthful town population; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is in every respect equal, and that 
tlicrc is, if anything, a superior docility on the part of the Negro. 
Basil Hall gi\’es the same testimony, on the authority of tin* 
schoolmasters, even of the United States. That tliis imuiial 
development is generally cliocked at an early age, and that the 
Negroes too frequently remain through life in tho coiulitiou of 
‘children of a larger growth,' may be freely conceded; but 
tliis need not be wondered at, as long as every cncouragonHuit 
to udvanc.oment is withheld, and tiie doctrine that the Negro 
never can bo admitted within the pale of white civilisation, is 
sedulously maintained and acted on. Wherever, on the contrary, 
sufficient ojxportunitics have existed, and sufficient induceineut 
has been offered, the x’esult has been as satisfactory sis the most 
enthusiastic philanthropist could expect. We iriay add that the 
same remark respecting the absence of any inferiority in the 
capacity of the children of races reputed to be inferior, baa 
been made in the ease of the Australians, the Hottentots, and 
others: who ncvertbde&s have often been condemned, in t:hc 
same off-hand wa}q tliat Ctesar and his countrymen ^vou^ have 
unquestionably disposed of the early Britons. It is evidently 
a work of such immense difficulty to raise man out of his animal 
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condition, that the wonder rather is, how it has ever been done 
at all. 

The contributions which Ethnology has received front Philo^ 
logical investigation liavc rapidly increased in importance, as the 
true principles of the latter science liavc been understood and 
applied. We almost despair of communicating to our rcadei-s, 
within any reasonable limits, an idea of the present aspect of 
this department of the inquiry. We will, however, make the 
attempt, with the assistance of the able Report recently presented 
to the British Association by the Chev. Bunsen.^ 

It is to the speculations, discoveries, and divinations of Leib¬ 
nitz, that we owe the origin of that investigation into the history 
of langu^es, their analysis, comparison, and classification, which 
is tcmiea by the Germans ‘ Sprachenkunde; ’ artd to represent 
which our own tongue has been lately enriched ^y the word 
‘ Glottology,’—sufficiently apposite and significant, but unfortu- 
iifUcly not very harmonious. The science has as yet been little 
pr.mucd except in Germany; where the labours of the Adehmgs, 
Vatcr, Klaproth, Fred. Schlcgel, Bopp, Jacob Grimm, William 
von Humboldt, Bunsen, and others scarcely less eminent, attest 
that the seed lias been cast into no unfruitful soil. It has been 
the peculiar characteristic of these philologists, that they have 
rejected the etymological dreams and conjectures, the loose com- 
j)arisons of single words made witlunit principle or analogy and 
gcnenilly without any sufficient or critical knowledge of the 
idioms, in short, all that unscientific coniparison of languages or 
rather of w’ords caught up at random from among them, which 
have made tlic etymologies of the seventeenth century the 
laughing-stock of tlie eighteenth. 

‘ By its very principle, the critical school admits of no claim 
' to historical aflinity between different languages, unless this 
‘ affinity be shown to rest upon definite laws, uj)on substantial 
‘ analogy established by a complete examination of the materials. 

‘ But that school demands the strictest proof that those affinities 
‘ are neither accidental, nor merely ideal, but essential; that they 
‘ are not the work of extraneous intrusion, but indigenous, as 
‘ ninniug through the whole original texture of the languages 
‘ compared, acconling to a traceable general rule of analogy. 

‘ Tlic vcry%iethod of this critical school excludes the possibility 
‘ of accidental or mere ideal analogies being taken for proofs of 
' a common historical descent of difiefont tribes or nations/ 
(Bunsen’s Report, p. 255.) 

By this method of study, the languages of the great bulk of 
the existing population of the Old Continent maybe reduced 
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to five great families or dynasties. These are: — 1. The Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Indo-German, frequently Japetic, 
and by late writers Arian or Iranian languages. 2. The Syro- 
Ambian, often termed Semitic. 3. The languages of High 
Asia and of certain parts of Northern Europe, to which the 
name Tumnian has been given, and which is termed by Dr. 
Prichard Ugro-Tartaiian. 4. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese, or 
the monosyllabic and uninflected languages. 5. The African 
languages, spoken by the woolly-haired nations of Africa, who 
inhabit the countries within a few degrees to the north of the 
equator, and all south of that line. 

We have ^already alluded to the vast extent of the first of 
these families of languages, and to the variety in the physical 
characters of the nations who speak them. No scientific philo¬ 
logist, we beKcve, any longer retains a doubt that all tliese 
languages have been derived from one primitive stock, deviating 
from their original identity by variations at first merely dialectic, 
but gradually increased. Of course, the natural inference is, that 
the nations which now speak them have diverged from a common 
centre. The only alternative capable of meeting the fads sccii>b to 
be the hypothesis,— that some single nation, to w'hich the Indo- 
European language originally belonged, conquered the indigenous 
nices of Euroj)e, and imposed upon them all its own lungungc. 
Jlut, as Dr. Prichard justly remarks; — 

‘ If we suppose an Asiatic tribe, for example, speaking any one 
i«1ioin belonging to tliis dynasty of languages, to have made coiKinesfs 
ever so extensive in Europe and Asia, without leaving traces in his¬ 
tory, which is almost incredible, we shall still be lar from a solution 
of the problem. How conld one nation introduce German languages 
among tJie German nations; Celtic dialects, various as they mv. 
among the Celts; the Sclavonic language among the wddcly-spread 
nations of Sarmatia; Greek among the Greeks ; the old Italic dialects 
among the nations of Italy ? The supposition is absurd. ]\foreovcr, 
there is internal evidence in the Indo-European languages themselves 
sufficient to prove that they grew by gradual dialectic dcvcl(»pment 
out of one common matrix. Any person who considers, with compe¬ 
tent knowledge of these Languages, the nature of their relations to 
each other, the fact that their original roots arc for the most part 
common, and that in tlie great system^of grammatical inflexion per¬ 
vading these languages there is nothing else than the varied develop¬ 
ment of common principles, must bo convinced that the difiercnces 
between them are but the result of the gradual deviation of one com¬ 
mon language into a multitude of diverging dialects; and the ultimate 
conclusion that is forced upon us is, that the Indo-European nations 
arc the descendants of one original people, and, consequently, that 
the varieties of complexion, form, stature, and other physical qualities 
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which exist among them, are the results of deviation from an original 
type,’ (Dr, Prichard’s Keport on Kthnology, p. 244.) 

The end of all language is the construction of a sentence, of 
which tlic several parts are mutually connected and dependent 
one on another; so as to be capable of expressing a logical 
projjosition, by a subject^ predicate, and copula, with all tlicir 
dependencies. Almost every language has a distinct form for 
the chief parts of the sentence, as a noun for the subject, and 
the verb for the predicate; and has also words used solely 
for the purpose of indicating the mutual relations of these 
component parts, which may either stand as separate particles, 
or may bo united to the princij)al words as affixes; the same 
end being also served by indexions of these words. In tlie com¬ 
pleteness of its system of inflexions, and in the close knitting 
together of all the components of the sentence, so that every shade 
of thought may be expressed with tlic greatest simplicity and 
precision, the Indo-European languages, of which the Sanskrit 
may be taken as the type, stand pre-eminent; certain of these 
(especially the Hellenic) presenting the highest development 
that language has yet attained, and of which indeed, it seems 
capable; and containing, also, the power of modification to 
meet the exigencies of advancing knowledge and of new liabits 
of thought. 

At the opposite extremity of the series we find the Chinese, 
or monosyllabic language; in which tlicrc is the least possible 
connexion between the elements of the sentence. In fact, every 
word (or syllable) might almost be said to be a sentence iii 
itself; for it may for the most part be interpreted, either as a 
verb, a substantive, an adjective, or as a grammatical particle, 
an cm 2 ;ty word, as the Chinese grammarians say; its im])ort 
being partly determined by its place in tlie sentence, and partly, 
when spoken, by the tone§ or accents with which the word is 
pronounced, each word having three, and some four of these 
accents. Even with these aids, no Chinese would understand 
the present spoken language,—still less the old one, whicli very 
seldom uses grammatical particles,—without the help of repe¬ 
titions, expletives, pauses, and finally of gestures. The place of 
these, however, is supplied, in wntiny, by an immense number of 
conventional signs, defiveJ from figumtivc sources, which arc 
destined not to express sounds, but to suggest ideas, and thus to 
assist the reader in guessing the meaning of the word. The 
(Chinese is thus, by far the most wficxihle of all languages; and 
has preserved, in a fixed or crystallised state, that earliest stage 
in the development of speech, in which cveiy word corrcsjwnded 
to, or represented a substantial object in the outward woild. 
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The law of progress in all languages appears to have been 
from the substantim isolated word^ as an undeveloped expression 
of a whole sentence, towards such a construction as makes every 
single word subservient to the general idea which the sentence 
is to unfold; and shapes,and modifies,and combines it accordingly. 
The mind starts with forming sentences; and tends to break the 
absolute isolating character of the words first devised by it, by 
making them subservient to the whole of a developed sentence, 
and changing them into ‘parts of speech:* lint this it can only 
do in the first instance, by using tlio full roots it already 
possesses, namely, nouns and verbs. To such roots, as is now 
well known, all other ‘ parts of speech,* in all languages, arc to 
be referred; not merely aclnouns and adverbs, but also conjunc¬ 
tions, pi-cpositions, and other particles, whether separate or 
affixed. And, finally, the syllables thus added to the original 
roots frequently take the form of inflexions; which now appear, 
at first sight, as mere modifications of the sound of the word, 
but which have been sliown in most cases to have their origin 
in syllables that once had a separate and substantial meaning. 

‘ The only preparation,* says Bunsen (Beport, p. 290.), ‘which, 
‘ after a literature of four thousand years, the Chinese ]>roscnts 
‘ for such a change, is the use of some of its unchangcjible roots 
‘ as signs of grammatical relations. A nation which came into 
‘ se])arjite existence in such a state of the language, could as easily 
‘ make that great step which leads to affixes and then to inflcxItniH, 
‘ as tlic inununified Chinese is unable and unwilling to do it. It 
‘ is the feeling of the absolute independence and isolating 
‘ substantiality of each word in a sentence, which makes him 
‘ contemplate such a change as a decided decay and barbarism. 
‘ lie expresses daylight by two words, signifying exactly in tlie 
‘ same order, day light: but he cannot condescend to siiboidinato 
‘ tlic second to the first, by saying with one accent day'-light.’ 
How remarkably do we here find the psychical character of this 
strange people displayed in the isolation and inflexibility of their 
language! 

In saying, however, that the Chinese nation preserves the 
most ancient form of language now existing, it must not ho. 
supjiosed that we assert that that language is itself the original 
stock, of which all others arc offsets. In fixet, there is strong 
reason to regard it as being itself an offset fx'om one of the great 
Asiatic stocks, the separation having only taken place at a very 
early period; and the severed branch having preserved tin* 
original cliaraeter more completely than the main trunk and its 
other ramifications have done. This is by no means an unusual 
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occurrence; since vre actually find the original Scandinavian 
language much better preserved in Iceland than in Sweden. 

Such is the theory of the progressive development of languages 
propounded by Wilhelm von Humboldt in his Letter to Abel 
llcmusat, ‘ On the Nature of Grammatical Forms in general, and 
* on the Genius of the Chinese Language in particular,’ and since 
ably advocated by the learned Chevalier Bunsen. To our own 
minds it is most satisfactory; from its accordance on the one hand 
with the phenomena wliich history enables us to trace in the con¬ 
struction of languages, and also from that a priori probability 
of its taking such a course, which a philosophic view of the human 
faculties would suggest. For as ideas arc formed, in the first 
instance, by the impressions of outward objects on the mind, 
and as all the higher operations of the mind consist in the deve- 
loj)ment of the relations of ideas, — so does it seem natural, that 
in the first stage of the formation of language every word should 
answer to some object in the outward w'orld, wdiilst every future 
stage of progress consists in the mere connexion of these words, 
by a mechanism expressive of tlielr purely mental relations. 

. Now between the Chinese and the Sanskrit group of Lin- 
guages, which have been taken as the types of the two extremes 
of development, there is a vast number of intermediate de¬ 
grees; and there are also several different courses of dcvcloj>- 
nicnt, — the same end having been sought to be attained, more 
or less successfully, in various modes. And by a careful analysi.s 
and com]?arison of different languages, it appears possible to 
determine, not merely the primitive stock to which each should 
be rcfeiTcd, but also the stage of advancement at which it became 
detached from its parent, and took an independent development. 
Thus when we find dialects of the same language agreeing in 
almost every essential particular of construction, and having also 
in the main the same vocabulary,— each dialect, however, i)cing 
distinguished by words peculiar to itself, and still more by 
peculiarities in the pronunciation of the words common to all,— 
we are justified in assuming the close affinity of the nations 
which speak them; and in regarding their separation, however 
W’idc it may be geographically, as having taken place at a time 
s\ibscquent to the full development of the language. If wc find, 
on the other baud, a greater variety of words peculiar to the in¬ 
dividual tongues, and a smaller number of words common to all, 
with a decided dissimilarity of the inflexions, while the same 
general principle of construction is yet retained, the common 
origin of the languages may be still predicated—though the 
sei^aratlon must be held to have taken place at a much earlier 
period. Proceeding in this manner, we should I'ectjgiitse 
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several distinct gradations of difference, marked by an in¬ 
creasing dissimilarity of words and inflexions ; the oi'ganio 
structure, as it may be termed, or the mode of composition 
of the sentences, as well as the roots of many prinutivc 
words, still remaining, essentially the same. Such is the 
state of those languages which arc held to belong to a common 
dynasty or family, — to the Indo-European, for examphi, or 
to tlie Semitic. But can any still more remote conformity be 
discovered between these or other stocks, in which there is a 
total dissimilarity in the mcehauism of the language ? ICven 
Jierc the philologist is not altogether baffled ; but looks for a ro- 
semblaiicc in the roots of the primitive words. And the rissults 
of recent comparisons would seem to show, that some such com¬ 
munity may thus be traced between the Indo-European and 
Semitic families themselves, as indicates thsit they too are l>ut 
branches of one common stock,—their divergence having taken 
place at a period anterior to tlie epoch at which tlie totally 
different constructions respectively characteristic of these familic j 
Averc developed. 

In like manner the Chevalier Bunsen considers himself 
fled in concluding, from his profound study of the ancient 
Egyj)tiau language, that it presents indications of a stiicjly 
historleal comicxiou with both the Semitic and Japctic groups; 
and tliat it must have consequently been of Asiatic origin, - its 
divergence having taken place at a penod when as yet those 
two groups had not become isolated from each other, iriuj 
Egyidian language is mueli less pliable and full-grown tlum 
cither the Semitic or Sanskrit; and yet it admits the principle 
of those inflexions and radical formations, whi(fli wc find carrii'd 
to a higher development, sometimes in one and sometimes in the 
otlicr of those great families. The necessary conclusion from 
this fact would seem to be, that Egypt must have beim a colony 
fi’oui tlic undivided Asiatic stock; and that its language points 
to a more ancient Asiatic formation, since extinct in its native 
country,—just as the I(‘claiulic points to the old Norse of 
Scamlinavia, This stock accordingly must be regarded as the 
cominoii origin of both the Semitic and Japetic dynasties of 
languages. Notwithstanding the strongly-marked differences 
Avhich exist between them, there would appear to be a certain 
degree of conformity, not merely, as just stated, in tlicir roots, 
but also iu the direction of their development. By AVilhclm 
A'on Iluinboldt, in liis ‘ Universal A^cw of Languages,’ the 
two families are treated as one in essential character; the 
Semitic, however, only tending towards Avhat the Japetic per¬ 
fectly accomplishes. The [system of iufiexioa in the former is 
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limited; ivliile the latter, on the other hand, possesses an inex¬ 
haustible variety of terminations, indicating all the shades of 
the different modes of existence and action; and is, therefore, 
eminently the language of a progressive people. The Egyptian 
language was a form of speech only just emerging from the 
monosyllabic state and the absolute isolation of words; and it 
expressed very clumsily and incompletely, by mere agglomera¬ 
tion, that to which the Semitic and Japetic tongues could give 
much more distinct utterance by the system of inflexions. The 
Egyptian mind, ‘mummified’ like the Chinese, was not fitted 
to carry forwards this development; and the original lan- 
guage gave way, therefore, before the intrusion of foreign 
elements. 

The Turanian or Ugro-Tartarian family of languages, spoken 
by most of the nations of Asia and Northern Europe, whoso 
geographical distribution and physical characters connect them 
with the Mongolian stock, entirely differ in their mode of con- 
etruction from the Japetic and Semitic; the direction of their 
development being altogether opposite. The following arc 
enumerated by Dr. Prichard, as some of the principal charac¬ 
teristics of their grammatical structure. 

‘ 1. Nouns arc nearly or wholly incapable of inflexion. They 
admit of no variations of case, number, or sex—whicli can only be 
expressed by appending an additional word, as a noun of multitude or 
of gendei*. 

‘ 2. All auxiliaries to composition, such as are prepositions and 
other particles, and the possessive and even relative pronouns of other 
languages, arc in these idioms uniformly sullixed, or placed after tho 
words of which they modify the meaning. 

‘ 3. In many of these languages the principle of vocalic harmony 
prevails through the entire vocabulary, and extends to the gramma¬ 
tical system, such as it is. According to it, only vowels of certain 
sets can occur in the same words; and this extends to words com¬ 
pounded with particles or appended syllables/ (Report, p. 245.) 

Notwithstanding this apparently complete discordance, wc 
arc assured by Chevalier Bunsen that there are too many ‘ posi- 
‘ tivc and material vestiges of original connexion ’ between the 
Turanian and the Iranian or Indo-European languages, to allow 
us for a moment to doubt the existence of an original rela¬ 
tion between them. He even proposes to include them both 
under the general designation of Japetic; more particularly as 
the most ancient traditions of Persia and India indicate that 
the two branches, the Iranian and Turanian, though always ill 
opposition to each other, are to be considered but as diverging 
lines ftbm one common centre. The L'anian family of nations 
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appears to have been agricultural from the flrist; tthil$t,^iie 
Turanian has remained nomadic to the present tittle. 

There are indications of an early and wide extension ,df iho 
Turanian branch: And from it would seem to have originated the 
whole American family of nations. The similarity in the sti^Uc- 
ture of the skull (especially shown in the Esquimaux and other 
northern tribes), together with obvious geographical consider¬ 
ations, always made such an affinity highly probable ; and it 
is confirmed by the remarkable analogy between the peculiar 
grammatical structure common to the American langunges and 
that of the Turanian tongues of Asia. ^We believe,’ says 
Chevalier Bunsen, ^ that the curious and, at the first appearance, 
‘ startling problem, of the apparent entire diversity of the lexico- 
‘ graphic part of these American languages, by tbe*8idc of that 

* grammatical affinity, will receive a satisfactory solution by a 

* more profound know'ledge of the roots, and by the application 

* of the principle of secondary formation, overgrowing, some- 
‘ times luxuriantly, the ancient stock of roots.’ 

The Malayo-Polyncsian languages, clearly shown by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt to be branches of the Malayan stock, arc, through 
it, connected with the great Turanian family; and thus the 
inference deduced from the gradual modification which we may 
trace, through the people of Malacca, Sumatra, and Java, from 
the Mongolian type to the Polynesian varieties of complexion 
and conformation — an inference which is in obvious accordance 
with the geographical probability that the Malayo-Polyncsian 
Archipelago, if peopled from Asia at all, received its first human 
inhabitants from the Malayan peninsula — is found to be in per¬ 
fect Jiccordance with glottological indications. 

Whether the languages spoken by the Pelagian Negroes, and 
by other races which seem to have had the earliest possession of 
these islands, be a primitive type of the same stock as the !MaIay, 
wliich afterwards in many parts 6npei*sedcd it, must remain un¬ 
certain until more complete information regarding them has 
been supplied. It has been ascertained, however, that the 
language of the aborigines of Australia has many points of re¬ 
semblance with thcTamulian; Avhich seems itself to be a detached 
ofiset of the Turanian stock, still preserved in the Dckkan. 

Another very curious * outlier’ of the Turanian stock seems to 
exist in the Basque provinces of Spain; which are inhabited by 
descendants of the ancient iberi, still distinguished by their 
very peculiar language. Of this language, now termed the 
Euekarian or Euskaldunc, the relationship is much closer to the 
Turanian group than to any branch of the Indo-European stock. 
Now the Iberi fofmerly extended along the Mediterranean coast, 
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not only through Spam and the ^uth of France, but also into 
Italy and Sicily; and it seems probable that they wer6 a Tura¬ 
nian race, which had occupied the south of Europe, as the Ugrian 
part of that race hod occupied the north, at a period anterior to 
the north-western extension of the Indo-European races from 
their Asiatic centre. Many circumstances attest that when that 
colonisation took place, Europe was by no means uninhabited; 
and it seems natural that the original Iberian races, gradually 
gi\ing way before tlie superior intelligence and power of the 
Iranian, should at last be pent up in a remote south-western 
comer of Europe; Avhilst the Ugrian were driven towards the 
opposite corner, henceforward to be confined to the northern 
and north-eastern region, 

• Howevei* probable it may seem, from geographical considera¬ 
tions, and from conformity in physical characters, that the 
Chinese and other people speaking monosyllabic and inflexible 
languages, are descended from the Turanian stock, no very de¬ 
cided indications of relationship have yet been traced between 
those languages and any others of the great dynasties which 
have been enumerated. But it must be remembered that Chinese 
philology, in a scientific point of view, is still in its infancy. 
The language has hitherto been too much studied with a view 
merely to the exigencies of commercial intercourse; and such 
philological investigation as it has received has been from men too 
exclusively imbued with the forms and categories of the gram¬ 
mars of the rest of.thc world. Little is yet known, moreover, 
of those languages in which traces of connexion with other 
Asiatic forms of speech may be expected to remain imbedded; 
especially the Burmese and the Bliotiya of Thibet, which last 
would appear, from the researches of Abel Remusat, to have 
much in common with the Mongolian. ‘ It would be presump- 
‘ tuous/ says Chevalier Bunsen, ‘ to anticipate the issue of such 

* well-prepared and sifted comparisons; but wc have no hesita- 
‘ tiou in saying that wc incline to believe it will be in fiivour of 

* the existence of a pi'imitivc connexion. There is a gap be- 

* tween that formation and all others; and that gap probably 

* corresponds to that caused iu the genenil development of the 
‘ human race by great destructive floods, wliich separate the 
^ history of our race from its primordial origincs. In this sense, 

* the Chinese may be called the great monument of antediluvian 
‘ speech. Indeed, the first emigration from the cradle of inan- 
‘ kind is said in Genesis to have gone eastward.’ (Report, 
p, 299.) 

Thus it appears that glottologicjil considerations afford a strong 
presumption in favour of the origin of the “nations of Asia, 
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Europe, America, and Polynesia, from one common stock; and 
in this respect, they go beyond those anatomical, phyBiological, 
and psycliologicoJ maications on which we have already dwelt; 
the only conclusion which could be safely drawn from the latter, 
being, that these nations all possess the same constant characters, 
and diifer only in those which can be shown to vary from genera¬ 
tion to generation, ■— so that they may have all had a common 
origin, or, that their original sfocks, if not identical, must have 
still been analogous in all essential particulars. Now it is curious 
to obsen'C that, where glottological evidence is the weakest, 
anatomical evidence is the strongest, and vice versd. Thus the 
hiatus between the Chinese and the Turanian languages is very 
wide; but the physical conformity is so strong between the 
Chinese and the nations of High Asia, that no ethnologist has 
ever thought of assigning to them a distinct origin. So also 
the nations speaking the Semitic and Japctic languages bear 
such a near physical relationship to each other, that they Iiavc 
been almost invariably arranged together, under the Cauoisian 
type. On the other hand, among tlic Malayo-Polyncsiau and 
the American nations, whose physical characters arc most di¬ 
verse, the glottological bond of grammatical affinity is peculiiirly 
close. 

It only I'emains for us, then, to consider the connexion of the 
proper African languages with the foregoing;. And here, again, 
the knowledge derived from recent inquiries into the ancient 
Egyptian seems likely to supply a most important link iu iho 
chain of inquiry. The following is a sketch of the present state 
of our ac([uaintance witli the languages peculiar to this conti¬ 
nent. It has been chiefly obtained tbrougb the efforts of various 
onliglitciied missionai*ics, who, in the hope of preparing a way 
for the propqgation of Christianity among tlie African nations, 
have laboured successfully to make themselves familial* with their 
forms of speech. These researches have entirely destroyed all 
previous unfounded notions respecting the prevalence of a vast 
number of rude and poor tongues among the nations of Southern 
Africa. Excluding the Hottentots and Bushmen, for reasons al¬ 
ready given, it appears that the nations peopling nearly all that 
vast region of Africa which lies south of the Equator, may be, 
glottologically considered, as forming but a single family; the 
Kafir tongue of the south having close x'clations of affinity both 
with the Kongo dialects, which it joins on the west; and with the 
Galla language, which stretches down to meet it along the eastern 
coast. Now these languages are stated by Chev. Bunsen to retain 
vestiges of primitive relationship with the great tripartite stock 
whence originated the Japetic, Semitic, and Chamitic (or Egyp- 
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tian) tongiies; but they evince a much higher development than 
the laet of theae, and this development is rather in the J apetic than 
in the Semitic direction. Whether these languages have passed 
through the form which has remained stationary in the Egyp¬ 
tian, or whether they were derived from that still earlier Asiatic 
formation in which the EgyptLin itself originated, is a question 
on whieh Chev. Bunsen considers that no definite opinion can at 
present he formed; although the'combined progress of the study 
of the languages of Egypt and of Central and Southern Africa 
will probably in a few years lead to a decided answer. 

Of the languages of the woolly-haired tribes inhabiting Cen¬ 
tral Kegroland, Senegambia, and Guinea, too little is yet known 
to justify any positive assertion of their relationship to each 
other and to a common stock. The comparative researches in¬ 
stituted by Dr. Latham, however, which fonn the subject of a 
very elaborate Report accompanying those of Dr. Prichard and 
Chev. Bunsen, all tend to establish the conclusion that philolo¬ 
gical isolation does not exist among the African tongues. Cha¬ 
racters of approximation to the Semitic group arc indicated l)y 
him in several instances; and indeed he goes so far as to say> that 
the Galla language is becoming more and more a branch of Se¬ 
mitic philology. There is, then, so far as our present know¬ 
ledge extends, no glottological reason for separating the nations 
of Central from those of Southern Africa. And as wc find the 
true Negro characters among the latter, as well as in the former, 
tlierc is every probability, on physical grounds, of their common 
origin. 

We caimot better express the general conclusions to which 
we are conducted by the study of the various forms of human 
language, than in, the words of Chev. Bunsen. After stating 
the two possible hypotheses — first, that there h^ been a great 
number of beginnings, out of which different tribes have sprung, 
and with them different languages, — each doing originally the 
same work, and continuing and advancing it more or less accord¬ 
ing to its particular task, its natural powers, and its historical 
destinies; and second, that the beginning of speech was made 
only once, in the beginning of human time, in the dawn of the 
mental day, by one favoured race, in a genial place of the earth, 
the garden of Asia, — he thus continues: 

‘ If the first supposition be true, the different tnbes or families 
.* of languages, however analogous they may be, (as being the 
* produce of the same human mind upon the same outward 
‘ world by the same organic means,) will nevertheless offer 
‘ scarcely any affinity to each other, in the skill displayed in 
‘ their formation, and in the mode of it; but their very roots, 
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* full or empty ones, and all their words, whether monosyllabic 

* or polysyUabic, must needs be entirely diiTorent. Thei^' mny 

* be some similar expressions, in those inartlctdate bursts'of feel- 

* ing not reacted on by the mind, which gn&marians call intcr- 
‘ jections. There arc besides some graphic imitations of exter- 

* nal sounds, called onomatopoetica, words the formation' of 
' which indicates the relatively greatest passivity of the i^iiid. 

* There may he, besides, some casual coincidences in real Words; 

* but the law of combination applied to the elements of sound, git^cs 

* a mathematical proof that, with all allowances, such a chance 
‘ is less tlian one in a million for the same combination of sounds 
‘ signifying the same precise object. What we shall have to say 

* hereafter about the affixing of words to objects, will show that 

* this chance is still considerably diminished, if the very strict 

* and positive laws are considered wMch govern the application 

* of a word to a given object. But the ordinary crude method 

* suffices to prove that if there are entirely different beginnings 

* of spcc(di, as philosophical inquiry is allowed to assume, and as 
‘ the great philosophers of antiquity have assumed, there can be 

* none but stray coincidences between words of a different origin. 

‘ Now, referring to what we have already stated as the result of 
^ the most accurate linguistic inquiries, such a coincidence does 
' exist between three great families, spreading from the north of 

* EurojKi to the tropic lands of Asia and Africa. It tliero 

* exists, not only in radical words, but even in what must np])ear 
‘ as the work of an exclusively peculiar coinage, the forumtive 
‘ words and inflexions which pervade the whole structure of ccr- 
‘ tain families of languages, and are interwoven, as it were, with 

* every* sentence pronounced in every one of their branches, 

‘ All the nations which, from the dawn of history to our days, 

‘ have been the leaders of civilisation in Asia, Europe, mid 
‘ Africa, must consequently have had one beginning. This is 
‘ the chief lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian language 

* teaches us.’ (Report, p. 294.) 

This statement, having especial reference to the Semitic, 
Japetic, and Chametic languages only, is, of course, equally trUo 
of those still more widely-diffused forms of speech which are 
referable to the Turanian stock, that stock being itself, in 
Chev. Bunsen’s estimation, a branch of the Japetic. And thus, 
in a very unexiiected manner, we find that Egyptological re¬ 
searches have greatly contributed to establish the doctrine of a 
common origin of all the languages of the globe; and to 
strengthen, therefore, the hypothesis of the original unity of 
mankind. 
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We shall briefly inqnirej in the lost place, trhat are the 
principat'diifieulties in the way of this hypothesis, and what the 
merit of the arguments by which it is usually met. 

The ground usually taken by those who uphold the doctrine 
of numerous originid stocks, is the fixity of the characters by 
which the several races of men are at prejsent distinguished; 
whence it is inferred that they must have been always separated 
by the same differences. We have already met this argument, 
by opposing facts; but we shall now say a word or two on the 
results to which it must necessarily lead, if legrtimately carried 
out. 

When it is found, for example, that in the interior , of the 
African and the American continents, and throughout the 
scattered islands of Oceania, there arc^numerous tribes of people, 
differing at least as much among themselves as the Ethiopian, 
American, and Malayan varieties have been considered to differ 
from each other, it becomes obvious that wc must extend our 
ideas of original diversity of stock, to all these subordinate divi¬ 
sions ; and that evi^ race which differs from the rest by 
any well-marked characters, must have a distinct parentage 
assigned tout, ^ut such an hypothesis would leave utterly 
unaccountable the similarity of language, tradition, habits of 
thought, and social condition, which is undoubtedly found to 
exist between nations separated from one another by track¬ 
less deserts or a "wide expanse of ocean; and the more rigor¬ 
ously it is applied, the greater arc the difficulties and incon¬ 
sistencies which it involves. Thus, if, without regard to 
historical or philological considerations, we assume cranial con¬ 
formation ns a valid ground of specific distinction, wc must 
assign a distinct ancestry to the Turks of Europe and to those 
of Central Asia, to the Magyars of Hungary and to the 
Ugrians of Asiatic Eussia; whilst we should bring together the 
Negroes of the Guinea coast and the blacks of Papua, and 
might even find it difficult to exclude the Tahitian or Marquesan 
islanders from the European division. If wc take complexion, 
again, as our guide, we ^all be led into yet greater absurdities; 
for we must then split up the Jewish people into half a score of 
diverse races: between the ruddy Saxon and the black Hindoo we 
must establish a dozen of distinct grades; and when wc come 
to the African, American, and Oceanic nations, we must assign 
a new Adam and Eve to almost every tribe. We may be told 
tlmt we are refining too much — that original diversity should 
be inferred only where a well-marked distinction exists—that we 
should be guided, therefore, only by the prominent differences, 
and not perplex ourselves with the subordinate ones. But every 
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one who has tried his hand at dassihcatio^^^aibeyer^liifty. be 
the' objects of his aitCntiop, -knows full welt,thA^#rl^fiii33(ttf|l; b^ 
drawn 5<?me((7Aerff; and that, however easy nuijr, 1)6 the> fOpAT^ 
ation of groups when their respeotive character show no ten¬ 
dency to niut,md approximation, it becomes v difficult, if apt 
impossible,* when a, complete gradation, exists between jthw» 
Thus it is very easy to-say that the Hindoo must have had a 
different origin from the Saxon or, Celt; but to-which ffimi^ 
shall we assign the swarthy inhabitants of Southern, Europe, or 
the fair-skinned dwellers among the mountain ran^ of Norib- 
ern India ? The red Egyptians and the jet-black .Negroes are 
distinct enough in the paintings left to us by the former j but 
without going far from the vall6y of the Nile, every possible 
shade of transition will be foimd. With which group are we to 
arrange these'^lntermediate Varieties ? * 

Su^ arc a few examples of the inconsistencies and difficulties 
which are involved in the hypothesis *bf numerous original 
stocks, marked by §il the diversities of physical character which 
at present exist. From these (and wc might multiply them 
almost w'ithout limit) there seems no way of c&cape, save in the 
doctrine that a certain capacity for variation exists in the human 
race, sis in the races of domesticated animals. We have pur- 
j)osely abstained from dwelling on the analogical argument, 
w'hicli is put prominently forward by Dr. Priclmad, because wc 
have thought it more satisfiictory to base our laquiries on the 
l)hcnomcna presented by the hnmajfrace alone. And wc inutst 
content ourselves for the present with the remark, Jjiat —whether 
our various breeds of domesticated animals have originated from 
single or similar stocks, ns maintained by some, or are the result 
of the intermixture of several originally distinct'spccics, as sup¬ 
posed by others,—there is adequate historical evidence that, when 
left to themselves and introduced into new conditions, they may 
undergo changes, even within the course of two or three cen¬ 
turies, at legist equal in degree to the diversities by which they 
were previously distinguished from each other. Ample proof to 
this effect is afforded by a comparison of the present cliai’actera 
of the races of animals introduced into South America by the 
Spaniards, and now spread in a wild state over the whole 
continent, with those of their domesticated ancestors. These 
present a striking contrast, not merely in the character of their 
integuments, but in the configuration of their skeletons, and 
not unfrcquently, also, in their habits and instincts. Wide 
as are the physical differences between the cultivated Eu¬ 
ropean and the bai'barous Negro or the Australian savage, they 
arc not greater than those which have been certainly produced 
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bj the ag^y cf o^tetnel OQQditkma^ vathm a very limited time 
—- ina4ra, cur own phservatiQn ~ in the ox» sheep, 

hog; &a of Ame^^ 

£ be ft]^e4>JaoWQV^, ihat-'^sdtho^'hft certain^modlfi- 
cai^ to^hato been efi^ted «u ti^e chametCMrs of 

nai^ the human i^e bj thp agenc^^f external 

.cfih^|l$9lt8y,tet—-*th« extreme or typical form^ of whose cx- 
..Smnee in iS& femotesr'periods* of the liUtory q£ our raefe we 
have adequate evidence, onnno\ with any probdaflity be sup* 
)>OBed to^^vc thus^origanalecl, and must be referred to distinct 
pE^Qntagd i|t,the beginning. In support of this argumoat it 
m^y be tmged ^hat, although complexion and cmnial cbnfamiation 
within a certain extent arc iUtcred by climatic influence and 
habits pf life, yet that sucli influenecs tenS merely to change one 
variety into anothefr, or to reduce tl^em all to a common type; 
and that we have no "evidonce that iteto varieties could sj>nn ’ up 
in our nice under any*Buch agency. This is a purely physiolo¬ 
gical argument, ^ be discussed upon physiotegical grounds; and 
if we cannot meet it liy jK)3iti\c disproof, wc think that we (?an 
bring a strong Wfeight of analogical evidence to bear against it. 
For it is a well-known fact, that all races of auimiils which 
exhibit a capacity of modification from external agencies, present 
at the same time a tendency to variations for which such agencies 


will 7iot accownt, and which ^c arc obliged, in our ignorance, to 
term spontaneous. It is in this manner that new hreah arc 
every now and then origfhateJ among domesticated animals. 
Individuals arc frequently born wkh some peculiarity of or¬ 
ganisation ^ich distinguishes them from their fellows: and 
if this pecmlarity should be oonsidcred in any way ad\an- 
tageous, cverf cai*c is taken to render it permanent, by 
bclccting those among the off&pi’ing of this peculiar indhi- 
dual which present the same peculiarity, and causing them 
to breed together. In this manner arc new and well-marked 
varieties occasionally produced, even In our own day, among 
domesticated animals; although it would seem as if tliis ten¬ 
dency had well nigli exhausted itself. Kow it cannot but 
be admitted that the human race possesses a strong ten¬ 
dency to spontaneous %ariation. IIow else are wc to account 


for the endless diversity of lonn and feature exhibited by the 
individuals of any one comnuinity, subjected for ages to the 
same climatic and social influences? Moreover, we may ob¬ 
serve it not only in the ordinary di\crsitic3 which are every 
day offering them&elves to our notice, but in extraordinary 
modifications of rarer occun*eiico, though of great significance. 
Thus infants are occasionally bom with six fingers on each 
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xtnre wi^ th&fiu^a4< 


^l<fow,'if*#e ftfni eur attenflon to She* prfl!bab^' 

tl^6‘'bj^an^TO[^Llation at an dSKy perio# oM&iffeistotgWeL__ 

at' once^eebow much it woul<navour the pei^ftapan aCatfy ' 
Buch Bppnl^neous variety; for iro scantinesi toa wantoflettm 
lia\)it» \k>yid tend to polate different famlpcd, *r v«iy*6inall 
tribc^ from ejMh other, and brould occasion coptinu|l i^tfmar- 
rifl^Cs evQp among very near relatives; so i^t the {b 'ce t>f eir- 
cumstances would do that which is now mten accon^libhcd 4)J' 
intentional interference, in the multiplical^on of breeds of 
nniipals. And if it oe urged that the diverairies which now 
occiibionally present thembclves are not compai^le in amount 
with those which exibt between the most widely separated 
tyjKJS of numanity, it may be fairly replied, that we should 
naturally expect this tendency to spontaneous variation to have 
a limit J and that we might anticipate that^its most j^cmarkablo 
manifestations should have occurred at an early Jjpriod of‘ tho^ 
history of tlic human race, as wo have every reason to believe 
that they did in all analogous instanoes — such as those of our 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants. 

But lastly it has been argued that, admitting the^f^Q^ibility 
of all winch we liave urged, the lapse of time necemty to 
bring about such changes as those required in any hypothesis 
of the single origin of the human races, is far greater than the 
received clironology admits; the evidence of extreme divqjbity 
of races being at least coeval with the earliest records. An 
objection founded upon the authenticity of the Mosaic clnsDno- 
logy comes with on ill grace from those who refuse their assent 
to the Mosaic account of the d^in of the human race from a 
single pair; and in the present state of critical inquiry, it 
scarcely needs a serious refqtation. For there is no more 
reason to suppose that thp book of Genesis was intended to 
give us an exact chronology, than that it was designed to tca^ 
us geology or astronomy. All writers who havettntered up& 
the investigatioik of primaeval history, have felF a difficulty 
in reconciling the proofs o^thc early existence of powerful 
empires and liigh g^cs of civilisation, with the ordinary cliro¬ 
nology founded upon the Mosaic records; whilst the fragmentary 
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cbaracter.of thejse^fecdrds, depriving them of aQ dalm to b)B re¬ 
garded even as e^rding a ^rihuous geneah^, has been in- 
erearix^lv felt and acktfowled^ by bnpr^afoeabiblical critics. 

whole tenden<^ of modem geolbgii^ mqaiiy, moreorer^ is to 
lexj^en the period whidi faa^ elsps^'rince the c^Jpmencement 
of the recent epoch; so that without canyihgthe origin of man 
one step, further haoi ^ geological |imef we afb quite free to 
assign ohj .moderate number of thousands of'years that we 
may thinjt neoessaiy, ^or the division of the r^e, and for the 
origination ofits^arietSes. Ethifology is in no*state at present 
for dogmaficm condurions: so far are we from presenting 

our own ue such, wo shofDd be glad if our readers would 
comparewrhat T^e nave said upon ‘ thiS^arieties of^oclinplexion 

* in ,the human race,’ with the opposite views put forth in a 
recent number of 4hj{ Ethnological Journal The subject in all 
its branches is one*not of revelation but of science: And, on 
this and similar sulnects, our most zealous theolo^ans need 
not be afraid of being found in the company of Dr. Henry 
More; y^ho, in his * Defence of the Moral Cabbala,’ has cited, 
with approbation, the judgment of%odinus — that ‘ the unskil- 

* ful insisting of our divines upon the literal sense of Moses 

* has bred many hundred thousands of atheists.’ 

^ It might, perhaps, be safer in the present state of the inquiry, 
to refrain from speculatii^ as to the primary condition of the 
race, and the centre of its diffusion; and Dr. Prichard has 
cautiously held his peace on this topic. It is too interesting a 
question, however, to pass by altogether; and we may state our 
own ^^dusion, drawn from a comparison of the geographical, 
phyBidogical, and glottological considerations involved in it, that 
some part of High Asia was the centre from which the world 
was peopled; and that the race still inhabiting that region most 
nearly represents the original stock. All the early migrations 
of wliuch we have any traditional evidence, appear to have pro¬ 
ceeded from tins re^on as their centre; and its connexions with 
all other lands are such as are j^ssessed by no other region. The 
Mongolian type of conformation seems to be that which is at 
the same time most susceptible both of improvement into the 
highest European form, and of degradation into the prognathous 
Papuan or Australian. And the more closely and extensively 
the affinities of language arc studied, the more is it found that 
the moet aneknt inhabitants of every part of the globe com¬ 
municate with the nations of High Asia, or yith some of their 
acknowledged offsets. 

Wc must not condudo withmt expresring our high sense 
of the vdue of the labours of Dr. Prichard; who has un- 
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questionably done more than any other single individual to 
place £thnolqgy on, a eciei^tific basis. We have seen ho^ 
many departments of inquiry must be prosecuted* and this not 
supcrfici^y* W ;grofoun^y* to wanaAt even the simplest con¬ 
clusion ; and it is not too much to say that Dr. Ppchard 
has acquitted himself in each,—whether Physical Geography, 
Anaton^, Physiolo^, Psychology, Histo^, or Philology,— 
as if it alone had occupied his attention. Not that we 
would claim for him the highest place among the •votaries 
of any one of these sciences ^ but we a^re sure that he may tank ' 
as facile prmceps among those who have attcmp|cd to'bring 
them all into mutual relation. We should be giving a very 
erroneous view of his labours, however, if we represented them 
as merely directed to the maintenance of the position he has 
taken up regarding the single origin of the race. In his larger 
work he has essayed to bring together, in a condensed form, all 
the most important information that can be collected from the 
various sources we have indicated, illustrative of the present 
condition and past history of the races of mankind; ana whilst 
deducing from these materials his own conclusions, he gives his 
readers the most ample means of forming a judgment for them¬ 
selves,—the whole evidence on each point being candidly stated 
without disguise or suppression. Although composed in tho 
intervals of laborious professional occupation, t^ work might 
be well supposed to be the result of the labour or a life uninter¬ 
ruptedly devoted to the investigation. Originating nearly forty 
years since in an Academical tliesis, it has become the standni'd 
of ethnological science; and will remain so, wc feel assured, so 
long as the life of its accomxjlished author shall be spared to 
engraft upon it the results of the inquiries now bo extensively 
and vigorously prosecuted. 

Of uie smaller work it will be enough to say that it affords 
a more concise and popular view of the subject, for the use of 
those who might be deterred from entering upon it by tiie bulk 
and profundity of the 'Physical History;’ those departments, 
however, being dwelt upon iiAuost dets^ which most support 
tlie doctrine of the Unity of the Race. We shall be happy if, 
by making Dr, Prichard’s writings better known among our 
countrymen, we contribute towards their obtaining that place 
in our scientific literature, which they have long held in tho 
estimation of the learned of Germany. 
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Akt, yi,-^Mem(dri of the Rdgn of George the Second^from his 
Accee^bli to (he Death of Q^een Cbr<77tne. By John, Lord 
HeeVe^. Edited, from the ori^rml Mahuscrf^ at Ickworth, 
by the Right Hon. John Wilson Choker, LL. B., F. R. S. 
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'T^hehe arc men, who have infamy thrust upon them with as 
little justice as others have greatness; whose names are tra¬ 
duced during their lives by the wantonness of ecnndal, whose 
memory is blackened after their death by the carelessness of 
tradition, and whose characters, after many years, receive a tardy 
vindication, rather from the casual inquiries of a few disinterested 
annalists, than from any means or measures of their own. Indeed, 
the colouring of contemporary reputations is in most cases an 
accident, which depends upon other and minute accidents; such 
as the malignity of a man’s enemies, or the influence of his 
frrends; his opportunities of conciliating the one or attaching 
the other; or even upon his manner, his healthy and his personal 
appearance. How little, till the appearance of some late bio¬ 
graphies, were Pitt, Eldon, Sidmouthj and even Fox, really 
known and appreciated, by a fraction of that vast crowd in 
whose mouths their names were as houseliold words I Who of 
the mob of politicians in our day knew ought of Pitt, save from 
the traditions of the hustings and the platform, or of Addington, 
except from the unhappy recollections of Peterloo? Who 
dreamed of the social hours and the yearning tenderness of the 
broken-hearted minister, whose death was the greatest trophy 
won by the conqueror of Austerlitz ? Who imagined the genial 
sympathies of the lawyer who had prosecuted the Republicans 
in the last, or of the secretary who had suppressed the Luddites 
in this, century ? And who, that knew only from printed books 
and current scandal, the men and i)olitics of the early Georgian 
sera, could have conceived the genuine patriotism of Sir R. 
Walpole, and the intellectual vigour, profound sagacity, and 
various accomplishments of LoriKlervey ? 

The name which stands at the head of this article, bears 
strong witness to the worthlessness of popular notions and con¬ 
temporary rejwrt, John, Lord Heiwey, whom all the world 
must now recognise as one of the most acute observers and best 
(prCsc) writers of his age, was the Lord Fanny and the Sporus 
d .Pope, And it is by the verses of Pope aqd the prose of 
Poltcney that Hervey has hitherto been known to jwsterity. 
His personal appearancse, not less than his moral character, Las 
been taken on credit, by a world which was content to receive 
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its impression of him from political anlmpsity and nrl vate hatre 
Pulteney h»ted Hervejr for being the frieim of Walpole; and 
I^ope Imted him for being the friend of Lmij Wnrtley. 
Pope's immortal libel was but the concentration of that spite 
with which Pulteney had seasoned a scurrilous pamphlet a Jew 
years before. Pulteney's virulence exposed him to a dueb in 
which Hervey nearly lost his life. Pope provoked a reply, whioh 
finally consigned its author to immortality. Ilerrey's muse 
was as unfortunate as his rapier. 

Such lines as these 

‘ So much for Pope — nor this I. would have said, 

Had not the spider first his venom shed; 

For, the first stone I ne'er unjustly cast, 

But who can blame the hand that throws the last ? 

And if one common foe the wretch has made 
Of all mankind —his folly on his head! ’ 

were but a sorry revenge on the ^ imitator of Horace.' Unfbr* 
tunately, the stone he tlirew was not the last. More tlian a 
yea» ekpsed before tlie Epistle to Arbuthnot appeared; aud in 
it that undying caricature of Herve}*^, under the classical mask 
of Sporus. 

If Po])o now wrote him down, addressing the public, be had 
before written of him to Swift in terms which expressed any¬ 
thing bht contempt for his talents. In a letter to the Dean, 
he speaks of him as one of the greatest wits about the court. 

But Pope, if ho was irritated at a lord’s wit and a courtier’s 
sarcasm, might have felt pity for the feeble frame and frail 
health of his victim. The ‘ poor little poet ’ whose diet was 
regulated by Mr. Berkeley, and wliose ‘ crazy deformed body ’ 
was tended by Lady Oxford, might have recollected that other 
infinnities than those which he hinted but dared not impute, 
may make a man like some ^ amphibious thing, now trip a lady 
* and now strut a lord.’ He who had known Swift in his sourest 
and Gay in his meanest moods—who had heard the one rage 
and the other wail about defend favours and thankless services 
—might, at the couit of George IL, among the parasites of 
Lady Suffolk or the toadies of Lady Sundon, have found many 
a darker instance of treacherous parts and crawling^ide, than 
Hervey. He was, howevei^ determined to see nothing but a 
mortal foe, and to inflict nothing short of a mortal wound. So> 
he wrote a satire which is the bitterest in the language; and. 
whioh would have crucified Harvey’s name to all posterity—^but 
for the recent appearance ^f these and other contemporary 
memoirs. 

John, Lord Hervey, was the second son of the first Earl of 
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BHstfd; Af 'a family vhoB^ strong peculiarities made Lady M. 
WorUey divide itianKind into * men, women, and Herveys.* An 
brother, Carr, whom H. Walpole describes as * superior to 
* 1^ more oelebratri brother/ died early: And the heir apparent 
to a new Wh^ title was sent in 1716 to Hanover, t^ay his court 
fp the sovereign by whom it had been conferred. The reception 
whidk he met with gratified bis Hanoverian father, and promised 
I a career of court favour and promotion. He wrote home a 
coloured account of the virtues of the king’s grandson, Prince 
Frederick; became one of the lords of Prince George’s bed¬ 
chamber ; made male friendships in the circle of his ro^l high¬ 
ness’s court, which afterwards turned into strong antipathies, 
and one female aoqu^tance, which he afterwards cemented by 
marriage. Miss Lepell had the equivocal honour of being loved 
by the Prince; which was compensated for by the universal 
admiration of all the wits of the day. Chesterfield and Horace 
Walpole spoke and wrote of her in raptures. Pope, though he 
abused hpr husband, idolised her. Voltmre addressed an English 
ode to her. But she achieved a still greater triumph thamthe 
admiration of wits and the celebration of poets. All the women 
of the court esteemed her. Nor docs this homage of a jealous 
rivalry seem to have been less a tribute to her good-nature and 
beauty, than to her good sense. To this day she figures ae the 
wittiest and most intelligent of Lady Suffolk’s femaJP corre¬ 
spondents. .Nor should it be forgotten to her praise, that in an 
age when fine ladies wrote carelessly and spelt like housemaids. 
Miss XiOpell observed the rules of grammar and orthography. 
A woman of this sort was not likely to marry a fool. ^ The mts 
of the day were too engrossed by her beauty to think of her 
intelleot; and the most modest couplet which can be gleaned 
from the iwrody of * Molly Mogg’ by Chesterfield and Pulteney, 
is comiuiment to those charms for which each of the belaud^ 
COu]ple would least- care to be remembered: — 

* For Venus had never seen bedded 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 

As when Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beauHful Molly LepeW 

In March, 1725, Hervey was elected member for the fhmily 
borough of Bury St. Edmunds. He attached himself to Wal- 
polp; and appears to have early received some kindne&e from the 
minister, which laid the foundation of a closer connexion. (See 
Letter, p. 42- vol. u) But Walpofe’s favours were distributed 
oftencr oy caprice than by jud^ent, and more frequently by 
jealousy than by either. The chwacter that many of his contem- 
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we can hai^^ su^pi^ liiat Walpole 8t6ad6d ae afrim pci^ 
liamenti ttio’^eiypusv ^hOu^ accomplished^ ^aS^dlmlad; w^oi 
J^e admUtp^ to intimacy. It is more pn>babfe that h61iiolk^^ 
Ht^e of seitices of tbe speaker and ihe pardekn, 
diwTered the infliiehoe'6f the courtier. When HerVey had 
become the familiu* of the Qtteem i^'became equally fhe inten^t 
of the minister to retain him as a friend, mid not to pixmiOte 
hlfn as a politician. At h late^ petiod in HerVey^B life, we shall 
find Walpole excusing hixhself to the wounded vaiii^ of the 
parti^n, bj a compliment, not unmerited, to the power of the 
sagaciqus y ice-Chamlwrlain. ' 

In i7i28 Heryey mov^ the address on the meeting of George 
the Second’s first parliament; aid in the following ^ear attached 
himself to Fr^enCk, Pnhee of Wales, who had just been'ini'* 
pOjled from Germany. !6ut the connexidn was not lasting, and 
penuips bad, never been hearty. It was im^sible for ahy 
courtier of that day tc serve both the master at iJmceSter^Hoase 
and the master at St James's. Time and the memoirs of coii«- 
temporaries have dispelled the illution wMch faction once ihrs^w 
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hie ^raaites or the haters of Wmpole had decked hiihj he stands 
out as a worthless son, a fidthless friend, and a selfi^ man. We 
may make.mopy abatements from the exaggerati(^ of malice 
and the inyectiyes of hostility. Bnt, after little can be'said 

in favour of a man who was denounced by hift bwn^mhthe^, 
detested by his father, and derided by every woman of imfrit 
and beauty about the court. The Queen hated her sOn: Heit 
yey could hardly, then, remain his friend. But to the estrange¬ 
ment which was enjoined by deyotedness^ was added the hatred 
which sprang from jealousy. The Prince and Lord Hervey 
both sought, and, if Horace Walpole is to be believed, both en¬ 
joyed, the favours of Mist Vahe.- According to the last authority, 
both had a.successful riv^ in Lord Harrington, Hervey was a 
gallant tom in an a^ ex- 

piected norpneod fidelity in a mWtress./ But it wis cms'tbu^ 
tofind hU mistress unMthful to him, mid another to find'hir 
k^d to the Fmce. It^ was one thing tp have h aho^CT'^ 

have as a rival the man who had ^nicked’ Bhbb Lodin^ofi'Oi^ bf 
fiOOOil Hervey resented a rivalry so ofientive td his' seu-loVC,' ahd 
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exc^ge^ lie prospect* of the Heir AppaijeswtW for the reai^es 

-^ter a slight hesUatjoOiibetveeaiFnl- 
t^iney Mid Wali yte ) te embraced the minutericd aide; aad iii 
1730 was made Vic^Cliamberkin to the.Kwg. lalhis suboi^ 
dinate BituatioB he ..^ntiiiBed diniijg the remaiiiueT of the 
Queen’s Jlfe—gnimblmg occMionally at the slight put upon Mm 
by the ihihister, t?ho gave him nothing but a peerage*’^but in 
wt exer<^ing a po wer of more real .service to Walpole, than 
that of a dozen parliamentary oratory and of mcn^e complacency 
Uh him^lf than any more' pstentatious elevation could have 
^^**^^^* was admitted to an intimacy with the Queen 
whicli would have passed for love—- as indeed it did with some 
^had not her years no less than his passion for the Princess 
Carohne, precluded such a suspicion. So he continued through 
life the friend of the mother and the lover of the daughter; j^o 
confidant of the minister and the courtier of the iSng. He 
possessed the wonderful faculty of obtaining royal confidence 
without inspiring popular envy; of giving, advice without seem¬ 
ing to dic^te; and of reconciling strong tempers and stubl^n 
wills to moderate or unpleasant counsels. He often pr^pimd 
the Queen to receive suggestions from Walpole, fwbich her pride 
would otherwise have contemned, or her prejudioes have rejected. 
He as frequently induced Walpole to modify the asperity of dis- 
agre^ble advice, and the hardness of a frank decifiio|| He 
thus in no small degree contributed to the orderly gov^tnent 
of the kingdom at a most critical time. For Walpole had the 
ear^ of the Queen j the Queen governed the King; and Walpole 
maintained his favour with the former throughllervey^s inter¬ 
ference, and his influence with the latter through Hervey’s dis- 
cietion. In the Memoirs will be found many mstances a 
friendly si^acity by which the courtier blunted the edge of royal 
resentment or smoothed the ruggedness of ministerial advice. 
Kor will the utility of his services be depreciated by ithc recol¬ 
lection that his advice was generally given for the interests of 
the nation or the crown, and his influence was never sub- 
4^flervient to his own. 

This life of irr^irarible power and disinterested influem^e 
was commensurate with that of the Queen; when she die^ in 
1737, Hervey s occupation was gone. His * Memoirs’do i^t 
extend beyond this point, '^ough his political’ activity survived 
asked for office. W^alpole put biTp off. He 
Walpole endeavoured to bring him into.the Gabuiet. 
The Buko of.^ewcastle resisted, and resisted successfully. At 
wsV in 1740, Lord Gx>dolphin was made. GonstaWe of the 
Tower; and Heryey succeed^ him os Privy SeaL This was 
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the dose of Watpole-s offidal reign: And Hervej 4^^ not ^tain 
office after his l^ei^s He went at once iht 9 oj>p 08 ltion ^ in 
which he was more vehement and active than he h^d bedi wbil^ in 
power, dpne of his first displays V^as a defence of the ex-pretmer 
against* e assault of the famous Indemnity Bill, atid drCW 
Lord Chesterfield a sneer at ^the imagination of a J^rson 
* used to celebrate the wisdom and the integrity t5t ministers.’ 
But he was not always so consistent. He oppos^ the H^o- 
verion Subsidies, which it had so long been part of his business 
to support; and he opposed the new Gin Act, although Wal- 

g >Ie h^ years before predicted the necessity of its imposition. 

ut in those days consistency was hardly expected by Ihe 
people, and seldom practised by statesmen. Pulteney destroyed^in 
a few months of ministerial, the hopes which were founded pn 
twenty years-of parliamentary, life. Lord Carteret played fast 
and loose with every man, whose interest seemed likely to serve 
his ambition; poor Lord Wilmington was by turns a tool and a 
competitor. The Duke of Newcastle for more than thirty years 
intrigued with all parties, and Jbetraycd all men. Cnat^m 
adds his illustrious name to crown the examples of tergiversa¬ 
tion and instability, the ultimate infamy of which is measured 
by the meanness of Bubb Dodington. The only man with a fix^d 
and determinate purpose appears to have beei» Walpole himself; 
and^ervey’s partial inconsistencies are redeemed by the fidelity 
with which—despite Horace Walpole’s sneers—he adhered to 
the man whom others hastened to betray. But Hervey was 
not destined to figure much longer on the stage of politics. 
Horace Widpole says, that ' Disappointment, rage, ana a dis- 
* tempered constitution’ carried him offi The effects of the 
'distempered constitution’ we can believe in. Hervey lad 
always been a weik and sickly man. He had lived on asses’ 
milk and vegetables. His bad health and delicate aspect had 
sharpened the shafts of satire that had been directed against 
him for. yemrs. But what was the disappointment, or what the 
rage that could now be so fatal, is past conjecture. Hervey had 
zn^e his election sixteen years before, between Pulteney, anjr 
Walpole. He hod identified himself with Walpole when he wm 
TO werfiil; he defended him zealously when he was out pf power. 
Why should he have been disappointed at beii^ passed over by 
the man with whom he had broken, and whose rival he 
courted ? The more natural solution is, that Hervey died be^ 
cause be was infinn; rather than because he was an f^ 
disgusted. The letter which he wrote to Lady Mary Worley, 
two months before hk decease, indicates the conamOusnesi^ 4* 
well as the cause of the end that was approaching. , 
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< The katstages 6f an iufiMi Ufe are filtity roadi^ wd^like aU otkdr 
roadb I tiad llha krthor one goea feom tiie eapilal Uka mm tedious ihe 
zuUeagixjv^i mid tbe more Tovghaaddisagreeablo the ;vay* 
no turnpiim to mead jtbm* Hedicaoe pretends to he uch, but 
doctors arho have the management <4 it, l^e.the ^h^mmissimers for 
most o^er turnpikes, s^om execute what thc^ undertake: fhey only 
put the, toll the poor cheated passenger in their p^kets, and leave 
every jolt at s^adt at bad as they found it, if nbt woiie. “ May all 
*^your ways (as SolOmon says of wisdom)1>e ways of pleasantness, and 
** aH yottf paths peace I ^ and when your diesolutron most eome, nu^ it 
be li&e that of your lucky workman. Adieu! ’ 


Oa the 8th of the following August he was no moreh He 
left a father and a wife to lament loss. But he ako left as 
dear a ftiehd as either, in the court Where he had served* Lady 
Hervey’s sprightly manners and dioerful tentper mi^t soon 
escape from the impresricm made by a husband’s deaSt, But 
what could 'compensate the princess Caroline for the lose o£ one 
-who had been her own lover, and her mother’s friend ? Horace 
Walpole says she was 'overwhelmed’ by the oalamity. We 
can believe it. survived Hervey fourteen years; 'but the 
rest of her Mfe was passed in perfect retirement. 

Lord Herv^’s Memoirs begin with the accesrion of George U., 
a time when J^Wrism had become, though not wholly powen- 
less, yet unpoptilar; and when 'people so w compreheudJthind 
' gave into the doctrine of a king being made for the people, 
' and not the people for the king, that in all their steps it was 
' the interest ^ the nation, or the interest of pardcuw actors, 
' that was conridered—and never the separate mterest of on# or 
' the other king.’ In fact, the relation of the king to the 
leaders of tiie polirical parties, both in this and the preceding 
reign> is one of the most curious illustradons both of the Englii£ 
(duuntoter and the Englirii constitution. An illustrioos French 
pMlosoidier and ex-minister has smd, that he never fully undeb- 
stoed either thb one or the other, until he had studied the basto^ 

j f these two re^hs. Two kings, for^pers by birth, and still 
lose so b)r taste, habit, and education, one of whenn never mas¬ 
tered the elements, wl^e the other nevH* acquired any oommand 
of the English language^ and both of whom r^arded the English 
ConstitutW with sus^cion) if not deoeBtatToo>—^bred up in 
camps—fend of militai^pomp and nulitary enterprise—^always 
looking bank to the country of their birth with fond regret, a^ 
tolerating that df thrir adoption with aai ungrattioda enaurance, 
—neither of them endowed with popular arts, nor imbued with 
|M^pUkr cympathios, —1-yet reigmug, despite these dnwbadcs 
and deficiencies, for fifty years ovm: a Hee add a jealous 
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nation, and, oren in tknbs of pbiitieal dietxaotion and civil 
danger, oongotidating a powerful par(y amongiibat people ind- 
hig faithful Mrtmxts m tbdr mhuBterB, and bimSng men of great 
intelligipce, properfy, ambition, and patriotism, b^ the aftrotigest 
ties of peTtonal devotion,-—fids is a spectacle which Che annals 
of England alone can present, and which even Ebglan^ ma^ 
never present agtun. None but a people bent on ^ ejq^joymant 
of liberty, and sentible enough to distinguitii ins real ^ita 
from its speculative perfections, would have so put \m with ^ race 
of princes alien in bir^, manners, and habits; and none but a 
race of statesmen, sagacious enough to discern the nature of 
the crisis, and honest enoi^h to grapple with its real danger, 
would have merged so many differences, and resisted so many 
tOihptations, for tiie soke of settling a dynasty, which preserved 
order and liberty at the same time. 

With all this, we must admit that the age of the tV^o first 
Georges was very corrupt. But we must not test its opr- 
TUptioo by our modem standard of purity. The contempo¬ 
raries of Walpole were vena^-r-they loved place, they loved* 
power, and they loved money. GHiey trimnied and tbe^^ turned, 
they voted and unvoted again. But their trimmuigs and 
timings were in a narrow tircle. Compared with the pro- 
of Sunderland’s and Marlborough’s time, their venality 
d^riKles down into a servile greed for ministerial Avails’ 
and perquisites. If they betray^ their constituents, they did 
not betray their country or the King. If they falsifiw in 
parliament the professions they had mme on the hustings, no 
great interests were endangered by their tergiversation. They 
did not pretend to support one king while they corresponded 
with the other. They cud not take salaries from Qeoxge, while 
they received bribes from St. Germain’s. Such opposition aa 
there was to the dynasty was, like Shippen’s, open and direct. 
But tills was now rare and we^. Treason was at a (HscouedlI in 
Engkod. Ibe opposition was generally against the person and 
the plans of the minister, not against the Hanover succession. 
The general good sense of the country was enlisted in suppdH 
of the existing state of tiungs, and in reeistooice to BXig organic 
change. As Walpole said in reply to a motion for reducing the 
foipes in 1738, * ^ man of common prudence wlU iraw opeidy 

* profess hima^ a Jacobite.’ Opposition was confined to votea 
and declamations agmnst ^Hanoverian troops,'^Gennau.sub- 

* sidies,^ and the terrible Excise Bill On all these eocasiema 
there was some faction |md senne direct venafrty; but th^c 
was also muidi honesty and public spirit The motives of Pul- 
teney may have been mean or personid; but the fimt that the 
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opposition to a Whig ministry was conducted bjr a Whig etates- 
maoi speaks sufficiently for the, feeling by which the cause of 
the crown woe defended, however it may confirm our contempt 
of the public morality that prevailed. 

Lord Woldegrave gives this summary of the state of parties 
towards the end of Geoige the Second's reign. If we compare 
it with Lord Hervey’a, we find that the same description will 
hold good for more than the first half of the last century, i. e., 
till the shock given to parties by the irruption of Pitt and the 
ascendancy of Bute. 

^ When the Hanover succession took place/ Says Waldegrave^ 

* the Whigs became the possessors of all the great offices, and 

* all other lucrative employments; since which time, instead of 
' quarrelling with the prerogative, they have been the champions 

* of every imministration. ^^owever, they have not always been 

* united in one body, under one general, like a regular aM welh* 
< disciplined army; but may be more aptly compared to on 

* alliance of difiPerent clans, fighting in the same cause, professing 
/ the same principles, but infiucnccd and guided by their differep^ 

* chieftains.’ Now that which was true of the Whigs in 1754 was 
equally true of them in 1727. In fact, for many years succes¬ 
sive and confiicting administrations were all cut out of the Wlug 

K . As the transference of power had divided Walpole and 
sney from Stanhope and Sunderland, so now it arrayed 
Pultoney agiunst Walpole. Hervey’s description of the parties 
hnd their leaders is as follows: and may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the masculine vigour of understanding, os well as 
of the excellent writing which characterise these remarkable 
Memoirs. 

* The chief struggle now lay, not between Jacobites and Hanove¬ 
rians, but between Whigs and Whigs; who, conquerors in the common 
cause, were now split into civil cqntcst among themselves, and had no 
considemble opponents but one another. 

‘ The heads of these two Whig parties were Sir Robert Walpole 
and Mr. Pulteney. The first was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, and Prime Minister. Tlie other 
had been Secretary-at-War, disgraced, retaken into tlie administration 
as Cofierer; but failing in his endeavours to be made Secretary of 
State Ziord Carterefs* retiring in 1724], had set himself at the 
head of the opposition to the Court, and meditated nothing but the ruin 
of Sir Robert Walpole, to whose account he placed the irremiisible sin 
of putting the Duke of Newcastle into that employment he bad 
pretended to. 

*The reasons why Sir Robert had given the preference to the 
Duke upon this occasion, 1 believe were these : — Hu thought his 
Gfiice’s quality and estate, his popularity in the country, and the 
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great inflneiroe he had in Parliament by the number .of boroughi ha 
commanded, were qualifioatioBS and appurtcnancoathat would always 
make him a useful friend to any minister; and looked upon his under** 
standing to be sUch as could never let him rise into & dangerous rival. 
Mr. Fulteney he knew wOs a man of paits, but not to be depended 
upon-**one capable of serving a minister, but more capable of 
hurting hirat from desiring only to serve iiimself. He was a man of 
most indexible pride, immeasurable ambition, and so impatient of 
any superiority, that he grudged the power of doing good bven to Hid 
benefactor; and envied the favour of the Court, to one who had called 
him in to share it. He had as much lively ready wit as ever man was 
master of; and was, before politics soured his temper and engrossed 
his thonghts, the most agreeable and coveted companion of his time: 
he was naturally lazy, and continued so till he was out of employment: 
his resentment and eagerness to annoy then iirst taught him applio 
cation. Application gave him knowledge, but knowledge did not give 
him judgment; nor experience, prudeneef He was changeable in his 
wishes, vehement in.the pursuit of them, and dissatisfied in the pos¬ 
session. He had strong passions; was seldom sincere but when they 
ruled him; cool and unsteady in his ft'iendsUips, warm and immove¬ 
able in his hate: naturally not generous, and made less so by the 
influence of a wife whose person he loved, but whose undei'standing 
and conduct neither had nor deserved his good opinion, and whoso 
temper both he and every other body abhorred — a weak wojimn 
with all the faults of a bad man; of low birth, a lower mind, and tlic 
lowest manners—and without any one good, agreeable, or amiable 
quality, but beauty.’ 

The progress of Walpole in Court favour was rajuM, though 
at first uncertain. His previous connexion with the Prince, 
and his abandonment of him afterwords, had made him anything 
but acceptable to the new occupant of the throne. George, ia 
hb scurrilous way, called him a ‘rascal,’ a ‘scoundrel,’ and a 
‘ rogue: ’ And his colleagues fared no better in that choice royal 
vocabulary: To^vn8hcnd was a ‘choleric blockhead;’ the elder 
H. Walpole ‘a dirty buffoon;’ the Duke of Newcastle ‘ im- 
‘ pertinent’ and a ‘ fool.’* When Walpole imparted the news of 


• The following is an amusing specimen of the way in which thd 
great men of Opposition were habitually spoken of by their gracious 
sovereign. Li one of their family conferences, Lord llervey told the 
King and Queen that he knew three people who were then writing 
the history of their reign. ‘ YotJ meau,’ said the King, ‘Lords Bollng- 

* broke, Chesterfield, amk Carteret!' ‘I do,* replied Lord Ilcfvey. 
‘ Then/ said the King, ‘they will all three have about as much truth in 
‘ them as in the Mille ct une Nuits, Not but that I should like to read 
‘ Bolingbroke’s; who, of all these knaves and rascals who have been 

* lying about me these ten years, has certainly the best parts and the 

‘ most knowledge. He is a scoundrel: But he is a scoundrel of a 
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the Ute Eizig’a death, he was simply desired to send for 
Speaker, Sir Spencer Compton, a man of forms, cer^oxiy^,''aQd 
punctilid. Sir S. Coi^ton was sent for, and desired to frame a 
,^yal DooifeTafion. The effect this had on the conduct of 
courtiers and hangers-on was instantaneous and marvellous. It 
was 6uffi6iebt to account for cynicism even more then 
Walpole ever launched out in, agfunat the corruption of mailkind 
Leicester* Hpuse Vns thronged during the four days that ilHe 
King remiuned in town. * But Sir R. Walpole walked throtiA 

* these rooms as if they had been still empty: his presence, t&t 

* used to make a crowd wherever he appeared, now emptied every 

* comer he turned to; and the same people who a week ago 

* were ofSciousltfclearing the way to flatter lus prosperity, t^ere 

* now getting pul*of it to avoid sharing lus disgrace.’ (Hervey, 
Yol. i. p. 37.) In the midst of so much baseness, it is needless 
to say that Bubb Dodington was most base: and this in the 
face of his audacious professions of fidelity. He had recently 
indeed gone out of his way to anticipate the reproach of tre^hery, 


* higher class than Chesterfield. Chesterfield is a little tea-table 
‘ scoundrel, that tells little womanish lies, to make quarrels in fami- 

* lies; aod tries to make women lose their reputations, and make their 

* husbands beat them, without any object but to give himseif airs,— 
‘ as if anybody could believe a woman could like suck a dwarf baboon!* 
The Queen then said ‘ The three histories must be three heaps of lies, 

* but of veiy different kinds: Bolingbroke’s would be great lies, Ches- 
*' terfield’S little lies, and Carteret’s lies of both sorts.’ 

Having always heard a great deal of Chesterfield's personal graces 
—and even seen handsome and imposing portraits of him—we were 
inclined W aet down this savage description of him os the mere un¬ 
bridled ebullition of royal antipathy. But it is not so easy to explain 
or to geh over the more deliberate and precise testimony of Hervey 
himself who presents us in another place with the following full- 
length portraiture : — *'W‘ith a perspn as disagreeable as it was pos- 
‘ alble for a human figure to be without being deformed, he affected 
^ following many women of the first beauty and most in fashion ; and, 

* if you would take his word for it, not without success:—while, in 
‘ truth, he never gained any one above the rend rank, &c. He was 

* veiy short, disproportione^ thick and clumsUy made; had a broad, 

* rough-featured, ugly face; with blade teeth; and a he^ big enough 

* for a Polyphemus. Ben Ashurst once told him that he was like a 
^ stunted giant.’ 

We. are also rather startled to find that^even in respect of talents 
and accomplishments, this most acute observer is inclined to put 
Carteret and Pulteney above botb Bolingbroke and Chesterfield—~ 
having a very impartial personal dislike to all the four. 
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to luin t^u^ ]j^o., ' I/.^d ho^ ft poetical opistle 
t^jwaij^ \ ■ /..'.; . ,; ■'■. , 

•V V * tF6 fl^e tby o<lr^«e&te ^obe pi«^ ^ ; 

- Ib power W aervant^ out of power a 

^ But 'V^alpole’s revenge a&d hjs enemies^ humi1|j|i^ioo, w^re. 
drmipg near. The mij^try was only suspend^ n6t oh^^ed. 
j^^tdpole was not fairly out, nor Compton fairly in« The Khig 
Waa fond o^ inon ^9 and was azmous to have the Civil XfUt 
settled. Who so nt to do this as the man of whom Chesterfield 
has said that he 'was the best parliament man and the best 
’^manager of parliament that ever lived ; %nd so clear in stating 
7 most intricate matters of finance, th^ whilst he was 
' spei^Dg, the most ignorant thought that th^ understood what 
* toey really id not?” Walpole aid what he was wanted to do. 
He out-jocitoyed Fulteney, who was bidding (with other patriots) 
for the King. He got 800,000/. a year for the King; and a 
jointure of 100,01^/. a year for tlj^ Queen. Having obtained 
what he wanted, George proceeded to dismiss the parliament. 
To do this, a royal speech was required. The King ordered each 
of the two candidates for power to compose tme: ' and when he 
' came to choose, shook lus head at poor Sir Spencer’s, and ap- 
' proved of Sir Robert’s.’ From this moment the course of 
events was dear enough. The Queen pointed oitt the absurdity 
of havifig a, minister who could not write a speech. When 
Lady Walpde had gone to Court (which was before Comp¬ 
ton’s failure was publicly known) she could not jnako her 
way to the Queen’s presence, between the scornful backs and 
elbows of her late devotees. ' But,’ continues Horace Walpole, 

' no sooner was she descried by her majes^, than the Queen said 
' aloud, “there I am sure 1 see a friend!” The torrent divided and 
' shrank to either side; “ and as I came away,” said zny mother, 

I might have walked over their heads if T had pleased!”* 
This was an omen of the favour which Walpole was to enjoy tor 
the next seventeen years of his life. Despite ' the good Howard’, 
—the derigxung Ftidtraey, and the once fomudabto Bolmgbroko 
—despite irony of Swift—the polished sarcasm of Arbnthnot 
— the clamor of the mob—the criticism of the ' Craftsman,’ 
and, in later years, the oratory of Chesterfield,the tide of royal 
favour continued to fiow iu the channel into which it now re¬ 
verted ; and the w;orld was taught to acknowledge tiiat * Walpde 
' was the Queen’s, minister: whomsoever he mvoored she d^ 
' tinguished; whomsoever she distinguished, the Ku^ en^loycd.’ 
Walpole Hased hands; Sir Spencer shrank into a and 

obscurity. tt 
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The character of ihc Queen was> indeed^ i^galar» mi 
sln^laHty we may attribute her influence/ ^^ed by mmlenL 
notiohs her conduct must be judged coarse, and rumatural. !3ut 
hdir Very eb^eness then contributed to her streiigth. The King 
had a gtos sort of fondness for women; which it 'Vfould be an 
abteie tin the tenn' to dignify with the name galloni^- It was 
partly the fruit of passiop/but more of habit and example. IJis 
fattier'had separatM himsdf from a beautiful w^e, to live wilh 
two big blo#sy German women. * No woman caine amiss to 
‘ hitii, if ^e were only very willing and very fat,’ says Chesterfield 
All the continental nrinces, too, lived, with mistresses; and 
George II. probably tnought that it would be a useless parade ($ 
virtue for him to profess an exceptional respect for the marriZ^- 
tiei As the l^te Mng had edified the English^people by the full¬ 
blown beauties of the Duchess of Kendm, the Coiint^s of Dar¬ 
lington, and Miss Brett, so his son luxuriated in the more tasteful 
appreciation of Lady Suffolk and the Countess Walmodeh. But 
neither these nor any other women were .able to rouse the 
jealousy, or shake the power of the Queen. When Lady Suffolk 
was at the height of favour os a nustress (for it would be idle 
now to' continue tHS fiction that she was on any other footing at 
the Court) shrewd men like Walpole had discovered that even 
tho per8071 of the Queen was more acceptable to the King than 
that of any other-woman. But it was not on her personal 
charms alone, or chiefly, that Caroline’s power rested. Chester¬ 
field, ^ho disliked her, and to whom she had shown resentment 
on the memorable Excise Bill debates, admits that she possessed . 
‘ lively, pretty parts,’ ^eat courage, and great ambition. Her 
intelHgehce at once conciliated and directed the King. She 
always consulted his interests; and, when they were compatible 
with his interests, his pleasures. She never interfered with his 
amobrs. fHer secret and, at last, fa^ malady (an umbilical 
Herhxti.) may have made her indifferent to the grosser inoicaticHis 
of d husband’s love. If thw were so, constitutional indifference 
was' secemded by a politic condonation. The fact at all^^eventis 
was,' that instead of ‘the jealous wife wh6 dreaded, sHe was the 
confidante who courted, the story of her husband’s intrigues; 
and whtj$e ears were regaled with detim^^which, in our’age, no 
coarse’hinti would drehm of confiding to anotHer eearse man, 
his cups. There was iiouung he from the 
Queen’s knowledge. ' Mi^ Selwyn' once told. hSm Ko 
the fast man‘ hi the world with wHoni she wbiild have an ip- 
triguie, fOr Bh6 knew he would tfeU the Qheen. 
was Vithbut j^busy: but her jealousy wa^ bf e’nvi^ in ppwer;,. 
not of i rivj^in aflfeciion; of one who might filch from her the 
pow6rVfhicli She loved, and the influence wkibh she possessed ; 
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not the at^ntions which she was too ambitious to care forj 
or the passion she was tqo unfeminine to reiurn. Herself 
governed, by Walpole, she, in turn, governed the King. The 
same discretion which forbade her to thwart his amours, forbade 
her also to affect a superiority of which he hoped the world was 
unconscious. She stooped as a wife' to a point of self-sacridee 
which, in this age and country, would be called degradation ; 
but she stooped to conquer. Her conversations with Ilervey 
and Walpole, which these Memoirs record, will prove that the 
Queen, who corresponded with Leibnitz and appreciated Butler, 
possessed, if not great learning, yet much solid sense; and the 
story of her last nours, if unfortunately it fails to exhibit the 
cheering consolations of Christian faith, is even more wonderful 
as a description of the constancy and firmness with which a 
guileless and courageous woman can bear the acutesL pain, and 
undergo the most terrible death. 

The King’s character has been drawn by different hands, 
under different aspects. Hervey’s is the fullest, the least flatter¬ 
ing, and probably not the most fair. This may be accounted for. 
The friends of extraordinary women are not the^best witnesses to 
call in evidence of their husbands’ qualities. But all the portraits 
of George II. have much in common. He certainly was not a 
great man. He had no great virtues, nor any great vices. Ho 
was placed in a position in which, had it not been for his wife 
and his minister, he would have comnutted fatal blunders. Ho 
was not absolutely malignant, nor cruel, nor unjust: but he was 
unfeeling, ungenerous, and proud. He loved women; but ho 
loved money more. Hervey says that he did not know the 
meaning of the words * generosity,’ ‘ kindness,’ or * friendship.* 
Cheste^eld ' never knew him deviate into any generous action.* 
But both Chesterfield and Hervey might have excused the 
covetousness of a man who foimd himself all at once the centre 
of a hungry, rapacious, and unprincipled crowd. He had lived 
abroad nearly up to the time of his accession to the throne. It 
is not wonderful, then, that he did not take kindly to a country 
in which he was a stranger; nor to a constitution of which he 
never understood any th|ag, but its obstructiveness—and its 
corruption. He loved Hanover better than England, and pre¬ 
ferred his electoral to his regal interests. He was fond of military 
parade, and talked much about his own military prowess. But 
when Hervey insinuates that he was n braggart and a coward, 
he hazards an imputation (in the latter epithet at least), which 
Oudmiarde in former, and Dcttingen in after years, completely 
refuted. He had, in fact, the hereditary courage and punctuality 
of his family; with more than their usual obstinacy, and^ess than 
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their usual Idndliiiess^ The. abilities of Walpole will be; best 
understood when we reflect that the bu^essofhis life was to 
reconcile & Jacobite gentry and a commercial pOople» to a su&y 
hiBg/who was always grasping at money for the purpose of 
Spendi^ it in German wars. 

Of l^edetick. Prince of Wales, we have already, spoken. 
He has been often described before, but never so unfavourably 
as in these Memoirs. It would be unjust to bdieve him to 
have been altogether such as he is here portrayed. Heiwey, 
we have'seen, hated him intensely. The King also hated him. 

Queen abhorred him: so did his sister. Of itself, this 
would be enough to stamp his character. But we should re* 
tnember that Ifervey had particular reasons for hating him ; 
that the terms on which the eldest sons of this family had always 
lived with their fathers had been those of distrust, oppo^ion, 
and hostility; and that the Princess Carolii^ would only have 
such an opinion of her brother as her lover ohose to form for her. 
The antipathy of the King to the Prince his son, was hardly greats 
than that which he had always borne to his father, George I. 
Predeziolc never behaved worse to his father, than his father h^ 
done, when he evaded the old King’s injunctions, and- got his 
money, by burning his will. Frederick was the head and hope 
of the Opposition, it is true. They met, plotted, and intrigu^, 
at Leicester House. But the King had, in his fether’s lifetime, 
done the same. The only diflercnce was, that George IL had 
been but a short time in England, and therefore his opposition 
began late? Frederick came younger to England, and was there¬ 
fore earlier in opposition. Besides, Frederick wanted an in¬ 
creased allowance, and this the King would not give him. So 
far the antipathy of the father may be explained, and the con¬ 
duct of the son palliated. But*this will ndt explain the Queen’s 
hatred and the Queen’s language. In one place she speaks of 
him ‘ &s the most hardened of aU liars.’ In another she says (to 
Hervey)i' My dear Lord, I will ^ye it you under my hand; if 
' you fure in any fear of my relapsing, that my dear firstborn is 
< the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, imd the greatest canaille, 
* and the greatest beast in the whole world; and ^hat I most 
i heartUy wish he was out of iti’ Ckimpared with this, the King’s 
words and feelings were mild: he only wanted to prove his son a 
changeling, and only refused to have any intercourse with him. 
For a Mx^el treatment of a son by a mother, we must turn to 
the sunerings of Savage, and the hatred of Lady .MacoIef^eld. 
But undoubtedly the Prince was aweak> if not a bad^ man; , He 
was at once undutlful, hypocritical, alid frivedous. He hurried 
hiB wife ^hway from Hampton Court at the moment of actual 
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labour, to the danger of her life and the suoo^on; he then 
suited the Queen by a ridiculous explanation in privatei a^idaftOI^ 
wards insulted her still more by his hypooritical genuflexions lA 
])ubUc. While the Eoyal army lay at Carliel^ duri^ the Be^ 
bellion of 1745, he amused himself and the Muds pf Honour by 
makiag a. mimic castle of paste, and bombarding it with spgazh 
plums! He was addicted to gamblii^—and increased his income 
by it. He was always wanting money, and would have sold or 
divided his inheritance to get it He was more amorous and 
more generous than his father; but though he was sucoessiyely 
the lover of Miss Vane, of Lady A. Hamilton, and Lady Mid* 
dleeex, and though Leicester House was the resort of Chester- 
held; Lyttelton, and Glover, his early grave was bedewed with 
no tears, except those Pf disappointed creditors. 

Of Lady Suffolk it will be suflicient to say that she displayed 
much grace and some virtue, in an ungracious and equivocal 
situation. The mistress of a king whom she did not rule, and the 
servant of a queen whose husband was her paramour, she neypr 
tried the temper of the one by selfish applications, nor offended 
the selfdove of the other by her pretensions. On the, contrary, 
she submitted to many mortifleaUons for many years; and got 
nothing in return, except praise &om Swiff, a prefty compliment 
from Pope, and a barony for her brother. The Ebig used to alter¬ 
nate his gross affection for her, witb grosser abuse. The Queen 
revenged herself upon her innocent rivalry by the rigid extmtiou 
of menial services, which she made more galling by the affecta¬ 
tion of apologies. ‘ But sometimes,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ Her 

* Majesty a more complete triumph. It happened more 

* than once that the King, coming into the room while the 

* Queen Was dressing, has snatched off her handkerchief, and, 

* turning rudely to Mrs. Howard, has cried, “ Because you have 
^ “ an ugly ne^ yourself, you hide the Queen’s.” ’ As she ad¬ 
vanced in life she became deaf, and consequently unacceptable, 
to her royal lover. The Queen either dreaded the accession of 
a young mistress, or felt for the di^pointment of the old one; 
for die interfered in her *good BToward’s’ behalf. don’t 

* know why you won’t let me part with an old deaf woman, of 
‘ whom I am weary,’ was the characteristic reply. The * 

‘ deaf woman,’ whom the brutality of an unworthy husband had 
consigned to the caresses of an unwenrtby lover, took the opppr- 
tunity which the death of the former offered her, of escaping 
from the trammels of an invidious distinction,'in a union with 
a worthier , man than either^ the Hon. G, Berkeley. ;Her: first 
husband’s succession to the peerage had nused her from the post 
j^of bed-chamber woman to that of Mistress of the Eobes.^ 
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neither increased dignity nor ampler leisure reconciled her to a 
Court of which she was heartily tired; and ^e found in the 
modesty of a retirement for which she had long sighed^ and the 
society of a husband whom she outlived, a satisfa^ion greater than 
the sterile honours of a king's mistress and a queen's attendant 
could bestow. She was a woman of elegant manners, pleasing 
features, graceful deportment, and considerable wit: she was 
therefore much too good for the King. Her greatest recom¬ 
mendation in his eyes would dotbtless be, that she gave him but 
litde trouble, and cost him but very little money. She had no 
influence, and pretended to none, though often solicited by anxious 
and fulsome suitors. 

We will now give a few extracts from this amusing book, and 
begin with those which refer to the principal characters of con¬ 
temporary history. We will take one which relates a coiri- 
munication made by the Queen to Hervey at the time of the 
clamour against the Excise BilL Sir Kobert had concealed it 
from Hervey 

* The circumstance concealed was thisWhen Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole told the Queen the clamour against this Bill was grown to that 
height that the^ was no contending with it any longer, he said there 
were two ways of trying to appease it, —the one by dropping the Bill 
(which would not be sure to quiet the commotions the prosecuting of 
it had caused), the other was by dropping the projector as well as the 
proj^t; wluch, whatever bad consequences such yielding to clamour 
might have in futurity, would certainly have this immediate good 
effect,—that for the present, at least, all troubles would subside, and 
everything be calm and still. What troubles the struggles for power, 
among those who had raised these storms to subvert his interest, 
might occasion in the palace, and how headstrong this concession to a 
mob might afterwards make that mob in future administrations, were 
considerations, he said, which he would not suggest; for fear he might 
be thought to urge them as arguments for his own continuance in 
employment: whereas he was so far from desiring to be in her Ma¬ 
jesty's service, if she thought it was not for her service, that he should 
lay down and retire with all the satisfaction in the world ; and, if her 
Majesty tliought it for the advantage of tlie King's aflairs, or that it 
would facilitate in any manner the King’s business in parliament, that 
he was ready that very night to quit; and should never impute his 
dftgrace to her Majesty's wont of kindness towards him, but merely 
to his own ill fortune. The Queen chid him extremely for having so 
ill an opinion of her as to think it possible for her to be so mean, so 
cowardly, and so ungrateful, as to accept of such an offer; and assured 
him that as long as lived she would hot abandon him. When Sir 
Robert Walpole made tbe same offer to the King, his Majesty (as the 
<^eeii told me) made the most kihgly, the most sensible, and the 
nihflrjt resolute answer that it was possible for a wise, a just, and a 
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great prince to make, to the most able and to the most meritorious 
servant: but whether the dictated the words before he spdke them, 
or embellished them afterwards, I know not. As well as 1 can 
remember them, they were to this effect: — That Sir Bobert had 
served him honestly and faithfully; that his Majesty knew aU this 
hustle was owing to personal enmity or contention for power in the 
administration of^is affrirs; that he ^ew Sir Robert Walpole's reasoti 
for concerting thb land>tax scheme was, that it might be the glory of 
his reign to take off the land*tax, which had been a burden laid on 
the landed interest in consequence of the Revolution, and which never 
since the Revolution any prince had been able to remit; that it was 
true he had miscarried in that design; but that his having done so had 
made his Majesty not angry with him for failing in this undertaking, 
but with those who had obstructed it: he said he was very sensible 
Sir Bobert Walpole could have had no interest of his own in concert¬ 
ing or pushing this scheme, and that since he had done it c nly for thq 
honour and service of his master, that that master would never forsake 
him, but that they should stand or fall together. This, as the Queen 
told me, was the King's answer to Sir Rol^rt, when he made him the 
offer of quitting; and that Sir Robert should be more reluctant to 
own to Lord Hervey that he had made this offer of resigning, than 
ready to boast of it bmng so received, 1 think was odd, but so it was.* 
(Vol. i. pp. 190—192.) 

The tone in which the Queen replied to Lord Stair, who had 
sought an audience of her Majesty for the express purpose 
of putting her on her guard against the ‘ insolence,’ ‘ oppressive- 
' ness,* and ‘ injustice,’ of her minister in introducing this measure, 
affords a good specimen of her energy and courage. The turn 
of the sentences is evidently Hervey’s j their strength was tho 
Queen’s. After listening to a lengthened and elaborate harangue, 
the Queen took him up in a peroration about his conscionoc, 
and exclaimed, ^ Ah, my Lord I ne me parlez point de conscience, 

* vouB me faites dvanouir.* After a bridf interruption from the 
nettled lord, she proceeded thus: — » 

< you have made so very free with me personally in this conference, 
“ my ^rd, that I hope you will think I am entitled to speak my mind 
“ with very little reserve to you; and believe me, my Lord, I am no 
“ more to be imposed upon by your professions, than 1 am to be terrified 
“ by your threats. I mu^, therefore, once more ask you, my Lord, 
how you can have the assurance to talk to me of your thinking the 
** sense of constituents, their interest, or their instructions any measure 
or rule for the conduct of their representatives in Parliament; or if 
** you believe 1 am so ignorant or so forgetful of all post proceedings 
in Parliament, as not to know that in the only occasion where these, 
“ considerations should have biassed you, you set them all at ifought? 
Remember the Peerage Bill, my Lord. A^o then betrayed thp 
interest of their constituents ? Wlio gave up the birthright of their 
** constituents ? Who deprived their constituents of all chance of ever 
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<* taking their turn with thoee whom they then sent to Fftriiamettt ? 
** The English Lords in passing that Bill were only guilty of tyranny; 
“but evexy Scotch Lord was guilty of the last treadiery; and 
“ whether yon were one of the ^teen traitors, your own memory, 1 
" belieye^ will serve to tell you, without the assistance of mine. To 
talk, therefore, in the patriot strain you have done to me on this 
** occasion, can move me, my Lord, to nothing but Igughter. Where 
“ J|pu get your lesson I do not want to know; your system of politics 
you collect from the ' Craftsman; ’ your sentiments, or rather your 
** professions, from my Lord Bolinghroke and my Lord Carteret — 
** whom you may tell, if you think fit, that I have long hnown to be 
“ two as worthless men of parts as any in this country, and whom I 
** have not only been often told are two of the greatest liars and knaves 
** tn any country, but whom my own observation and experience have 
** found so* If you think fit, you may also, by way of supplement, let 
Lord Carteret know that I am not yet reduced to wanting his pro* 
lection; though I hear he bragged of having had the generosity to 
bestow it upon me when the afiair of the Charitable Corporation 
** was under prosecution in the House of Lords, and that he saved me 
<< from being exposed there. For the rest, my good Lord, as an old 
acqnmntance, the best advici 1 can give you, if you are a friend to 
“ the King, is to detach yourself from his enemies; if you are a friend 
" to truth, to take your intelligence for the future from those who deal 
in it; if you are a friend to honesty, not to herd with those who 
** disclaim it; and, if yon are a friend to our family, never to cabal 
^ with those who look on ours and the Jacobites* c^use as things in* 
^ different in themselves, and to be espoused or combated in no other 
view, and on no other motive than as this or that may least or most 
" conduce to thwarting or gratifying their own private avarice and 
ambition.” * (VoL i. pp. 170—172.) 

The following is a lively account of the feminine arts by 
which the Queen gradually gained an influence over her hus¬ 
band's mind, and changed his plans. We recommend the latter 
part to all prudent ana ambitious wives:— 

* His design at his first accession to the throne was certainly, as 
Bbileau says of Louis XIV., 

** Seul, sans ministre^ h I’exemple des Dieux, 

Faire tout par sa main et voir tout de ses yeux.” 

He intended to have all his ministers in the nature of cleriLS, not to 
give advice^ but to receive orders; and proposed, what by experiment 
he found impracticable, to receive ai^cations and distribute favours 
throt^h no principal channel, but to hear fiom all quarters, and em* 
ploy indifferently in their several callings those who 1^ their stations 
would come under the denomination of ministers. But it was very 
plmn, from what 1 have just now related from the King’s own lips, as 
well as from many other circumstances in his present conduct, that 
t!be Queen had subverted all his notions and schemes, and folly pos¬ 
sessed his Majesty with an opinion that it was absolutely necessary, 
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from t^ .sfttiure of the Engliah i^Teromeot, that he ^onld Jbaye hut 
ODe.minuterf and that it was,equally necessiOT^ {rom 3|r Bob^’a 
fuperior abilities, that be should be that onq. But this vor&, 
she now saw completed, bad been the work of long tim^ much troublei 
and great contriyance ; for though, by a superiority of und^tanding, 
thorough knowl^e of his temper, and much patience in her own, 
she could work him by degrees to any point where sbe had a mihd ^ 
drive him, yet she was forced to do it oiten by slow degrees, and With 
great caution ; for, as bo was infinitely jealous of being govern^ he 
was never to ^ led but by invisible reins; neither was it ever possHde 
for her to make him adopt her opinion but by instilling her .senti¬ 
ments in such a manner as made him think they* rose originally from 
himself. She. always at first gave into all his notions, though never 
so extravagant, and made him imagine any change she wrought in 
them to be an afterthought of his own.' (Vol. i. pp. 184, 18d.) 

The influence thus acquired, the minister used foi the highest 
and best of purposes,—the preservation of European peace. 
Little did the people who were shouting down Walpole as an 
^ excise tyrant ’ and an ‘ absolute dictator,V guess the hard Con¬ 
flict in which he was daily engaged on their behalf against the 
prediiectiona of the King, and even the prejudices of the Queen. 
Walpole, indeed, carried his love of peace (or was carried by it) 
ahnost to an extravagance; and had he lived in our days, may 
be supposed likely to have seconded Mr. Cobden in his schemes 
of general disarmament. At one time of his life he incurred 
the popular displetisure by a detected intention of ceding the 
conquest of Gibraltar to Spain, as at a later period he incurred 
a still greater obloquy by hesitating, though he at last hod tlio 
mortification of consenting, to prodaim war against her. Hie 
' Curdog of Britain ’ was less unpopular than the ^ Spaniel of 

* Spain.* 

But there is more reason for rejoiciqg that he foiled the bel¬ 
ligerent propensities of George II., than that he did not mudbite 
the empire of Geoige L The succession to the crown of Poland 
had'involved France, Germany, and Spain in a war, in winch 
England had no interest or concern whatsoever. But the * little 

* Captain,’ as George was called, could not resist the allure¬ 
ments of meddling in the fray. He longed ‘ to pull the laurels 
^ the brows of the French gener^, to bind on ins own 

* temples.’ ^ War and action were his sole pleasures. Age 

* was coming fast upon him, * * * * and he could pot 

* bear th^ thou^t of resting in the cabinet, whilst other prinq^ 

* were busied in war and shining in the field,* &c. fisc. Bach 
were the murmurs and complaints which assailed the Minister 
every dme he entered the royal closet; and often precluded him 
from saying a word on any of the topibs which he had come ex- 
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presely to discuss. The worst was, that the Queen’s prejudices 
often abetted the King’s passion. *‘WTierevcr,’says Hervey, ‘the 
‘ interest of Germany and the honour of the £ni{nre were con- 
‘ cernedy her thoughts and reasonings were oflcn as German and 

Imperial os if England had been out of the question; and thetn 
‘ were few inconveniences and dangers to which she would not 
‘ have exposed this country^ rather than ^ve occasion to its being 
< said, that the Empire suffered affronts unretorted, and the House 
‘ of Austria injuries unrevenged, whilst she, a German by birth, 
‘ sat upon this throne an idle spectatress, able to assist, and not 
‘ willing to interpose.’ — (Hervey, vol. i. 373.) It was in 
opposition to this twofold expression of royal will that Walpole 
uttered a memorable warning, which he more than once repeated, 
•—that a gratuitous interference in the quarrels of Eur^e would 
make the Crown of England as debateable as the Crown of 
Poland. He escaped by a few months, living to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of a prophecy so often made. 

It was when he had been thwarted by the minister, or when he 
had just returned from Hanover, that George II. used to break 
out into those growlings and grumblings against England and 
English liberty, in which the Queen would ^so take part. But 
her better temper and better judgment in the end overcame her 
high German notions of prerogative. She would often speak 
in wiser and more guarded terms: The following is among the 
most memorable of royal ^icta on record:— > 

‘ I have heard her say,* writes Hervey, ‘ she wondered how the 
English could imagine that any sensible prince would take away tlieir 
liberty if he could. **Mon ihw/” she cried, “what a figure would 
“ this poor island make in Europe if it were not for its government! 
“ It is its excellent free government that makes all its inhabitants 
“ industrious, as they know that what they get nobody can take from 
“ tbem; it is its free government, too, that makes foreigners send 
“ their, money hither, because they know it is secure, and that the 
“prince cannot touch it; and since it is its freedom to which this 
“ kingdom owes everything that makes it great, wliat prince, who had 
“ his senses, and knew that his own greatness depended on the great- 
“ ness of the country over which be reigned, would wish to take 
“away what made both him and them considerable?”* (Vol. ii. 
pp. 31, 32.) 

It must not be ’supposed that Walpole, though he despised 
the serriUty, wholly rejected the arts of a courtier. His power 
over the King depended on his influence over the Queen. The 
Queen, albeit a strong-minded woman, was yet a woman; and 
what woman ever disliked the homage of regard and the in- 
liBUAtions of flattery? Hervey (vol i. 414.) has dressed up 
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ynih dramatic effect the reciprocation of a friendship yerging on 
affectum/ «ith which the Fremier plied the Qomah and the 
tender confidence with which die rewarded her servant's devo^ 
tion and advice# The com[diment» with which the Qdecn closes 
the scene, even if Hervey has improyed on its phraseoibgy, 
such as either of the roy^ pair might justly have uttered : * You 

* haye sayed us from many errors . ^. The King sees this and 

* irnna it: whilst you haye fixed yourself as strongly in fayOUf 

* hy an obstinate and wise contradiction to your Prince as eyer 
' any other minister did by the blindest and most servile oom- 
'plumce.* Nor was Walpole’s advice unsupported by that of 
omers. Hervey used \he opportunities which his attendance ot 
court gave him, to instil into the King’s mind the value of a 
pacific policy. The terms in which he did this, show a political 
sagacity and a comprehensiveness of mind much in advance of 
almost all his contemporaries. (Sec vol. i. p. 265.) 

We have smd enough to show that Walpole’s intimacy at the 
court was, like Hervey’e, no less of a personal than a ministerial 
character. The conversation which was there indulged in was 
of the most familiar, and, to modem scruples, of the least delicate 
kind. The tenderness which the Queen accorded to the immo¬ 
ralities of the King, she extended to those of the King’s minister. 
Walpole, during Us first wife’s iffetime, lived openly with Miss 
Skerritt, whom he afterwards married, and for whose natural 
children, after his elevation to the peerage, he obtained a patent 
of precedence. This connexion afforded the Queen ample matter 
for alternate banter and sneer, according to the humour of the 
moment. She would at times jest with Hervey on the ab¬ 
surdity of the poor man ^ avee ce gros corps^ tee jambes enflhftt 

* et ce vilatn ventre^ believing that any woman could love him 
for himself 1 But Sir Robert was even with her Majesty. For, 
when the Queen complained of the King’s cross temper, ho 
coolly told her, * It was impossible it should be otherwise, since 

* the King hod tasted better things!’ and ended by*^£lvising 
her to bring pretty Lady Tankerville in rapport with the King, 
This ^ prating at court in the style of the stews,’ does not seem to 
have been as distasteful as Hervey would try to think it was; for 
the confidential communications in which the King solicited the 
Queen’s favour for the Countess Walmoden, and her actual inter¬ 
cession to secure for him the favours of the Duchess of Modena, 
preclude the idea that these sentiments were as revolting to the 
royal Fhilaminte, as they would now-ardays be to a sc^vengcris 
wife. Nor was the Queen the only lo^ of the royal fismily 
who talked openly on these matters. When Lady Suffolk was 
vroning at court, the Prinoess Royal could find nothing better 
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to say than thia< ^ I wii^ with all my heart he (t. e, the King) 
^ wo^d taktiomebodr eke; that mamma might be reUeved from 
^ the ennu^of seeing hitn for ever in her room.’ 

^ But groee and indelicate afr>was the conversadon of the court 
cirtde> grbssnees and indelicacy were not its only rices. The 
nearest and dearest relations life were desecarated by fiilsehood* 
meanness, and malignity^ .The sporit of party inflamed petty 
sjntefulness into bitter hatreds, and petty ajrtiifioes into scandalous 
hypocrisy. Quarrels which would in a tradesman’s or a lawyer’s 
family have ended with the small causes from which they 
sprang, were in that of the King fomented by Action and per¬ 
petuated by intrigue. We have first of all the Prince set on 
by his followers to go to parliament for an allowance of 100,000A 
a*year; then we hare private little embassies running backwards 
and forwards between the Prince and the coort; then we have 
accounts of one of the princesses being put behind the door to 
listen to the conversation between her mother and her brother, 
' because/ to quote the Queen’s words, * there is nothing he 
^ might net say; not even that 1 had attempted to murder him I’ 
Then we have an indelicate tale of the Prince’s hurrying ba» 
wife away from Hampton Court in the agonies of her confine* 
ment v then we have a coarse explanation of it from the Prince 
himself, which Mr. Croker has stopped with modest asterisks; 
then we have the Prince denpng ^is explanation; then crowd¬ 
ing this scandalous piece of double lying, by kneeling, in the 
mud of St. James’, in presence of a noisy mob, to receive the 
blessing of the mother whom he had insulted; then turned out 
of St. James’; then garbling his correspondence with his paaontw 
for the edification of the world-; then Hervey ordered to draw 
up a counter-publication, and expressly forbidden to correct 
his Koyol Hi^ness’s bad spelling; then out of revenge the 
Prince’s toadies publish a narrative of the dispute between bis 
fiither and George L, which had ended in the former’s ejectment 
from tUe*palace; and finally, in the midst of these di^aceful 
squabbles, fomented by hungry courtiers and fawning partisans, 

Queen is taken seriously ill, and, on the verge of death, re¬ 
fuses to see her son! 

There are few things in any book of memoirs with which we 
are acquainted, that have so much dramatic interest as the 
death of Queen Caroline, as it is here described. The de- 
terminarion to conceal the nature of the malady from her 
husband and the whole Court—the resolution (which was 
habitual both to herself and the King in seasons of pain and 
filnesB) to hold a drawing-room and act the part of a person 
m strong health— her tardy submission to the inroads of sufSsr- 
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ing odd ftgony «her patioQt dad' iwgned antidifilicaiidf deatli 

ke^ suppression of si^» aad g^Bs nnddr the tc^glsrei of Iwt 
disease and its surreal remedies ^^her affectionate reOiemlmi^ 
<ff all her children, saoe Mke—her solemn reemnmeiidation of 
the King and the kingdoni; to the-care of the MthAil minbter^ 
whom uie bad so firmly befiriended—‘all these ciromnstainces 
have in them much to affect us .with pity and respect. ' But m 
sentiment more sad and solemn is inspired by the record of her 
latest hours. 

: When death was rapidly approaching, and (we quote Hervey, 
toL ii. p. 5^1.,) *Bome wise, some pious, and a great many busy 
f meddfing, impertinent people began to oak whether the Queen 

* had any one to pray by her,’ Walpole addresses the Princess 
Emily in these words: * Pray, Madame, let this farce be 
‘^‘played; the Archbishop will act it very weli. You may 

bid him be as short as you will. It 'Will do the Queen no 
*" hurt, no more than any good.” ’ The Primate came, at such 
a summons, to the bedside of the d^g sovereign. He prayed 
with her, and exhorted her to receive the Sacrament, but she 
refused; and when at length he had left her to herself, he 
eluded the anxious queries of the sobbing mourners in the ante¬ 
chamber, who a^ed if the queen had communicated, by this 
delicate evasion: ^ her majesty is in a heavenly iriune- of mind.’ 
The last names she mentioned were those of Butier and the 
King. Her last word was, < Pray! ’ In a> scene of this kind 
it would be inconceivable that ought of the ludicrous or the 
farcical should find a place. Yet ^suoh was the fact We are 
shoeked in the very chamber of d^th by the intrusion of royal 
egotism, vanity, buffoonery, and inhumanity. The king is at 
one moment dissolved in a mawkish tenderness, at another supk 
into brutal apathy. He is at one moment all tears for the loss 
of one who'united the softness and amiability of one sex to the 
courage and firmness of the other; at another all fury beoaitse 
the object of his regrets cannot swallow, or cannot change her 
posture, or cannot animate the glassy fixedness of her eyes; at 
one moment he be^ns an elaborate panegyric on her virtues, 
then breaks off into an enumeration of his own, by which he im* 
plies that her heart had been enthralled and her intelligence awed. 
He then diverges into a stupid story about a storm, for which 
his daughter laughs at him ; and then, while he is weeping over 
his Consortis death-bed, she advises him to marry again; and we 
are—what the Queen was not—startled by the strange reply, 

* Won .* faural dee mattreeses 1’ To which she faintly moaned out 
the rejoinder, ^ Cela n-empieke pas f ’ This was the text ■from 
which'^Walpole afterward drew his scheme of management; 
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for be told ihe^ princeaset that be bad fonnerlj sided with the 
Queen agatpst the mistress, but he should henceforth sid^ with 
the new mistress (Countess WaLmoden) against the daughters. 
This coed declaration naturally disgust the princesses; but 
seems in no way to have injure the miuister. 

We have euted enough to show that the Court of Geo. IL 
was a very gross, though for tbp times, perhaps, not a singularly 
vicious one. We can oidy remind our readers of what we said a^ 
first, that the age was a gross and a vicious age. The readers 
of * Tom Jones ’ and ^Joseph Andrews ’ need not be told what 
were the manners of the squirearchy and the farmers of that day. 
The readers of Miss Bellenden’s and Miss Howe's Letters ne^ 
not be told how eluant and bigh-bom dames occasionally talked 
and wrote. The Court, in short, *was not a whit grosser than 
one half of English society; or all German society, of the same 
epoch; and whatever vice it had, must be allowed to have lacked 
the allurements which grace, refinement, and wit threw over the 
contemporary Court of the Begent Orleans. At all events, there 
was one vice from which ^hat age was free—the vice of hypocrisy. 
All was open and avow^ George II. lived openly with Lady 
Suffolk and Countess Walmoden. Sir B. Walpole lived openly 
with Miss Skerritt; and was not one jot the less intimate for all 
that, with Bishops Gibson and Hq^ley. An archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury was the envoy notoriously selected by the unrcluctant 
cuckold Mr. Howard, to disengage his wife from the service of 
the queen and the caresses of the king. An archbishop of York 
had lived openly with a succession of mistresses; and one of his 
natural sons sat on the Episcopal Bench. Walpole and Fulteney, 
intriguers againsl the honour of other husbands, were careless of 
their own. Lady Bath was as gallant as she was beautiful. Lady 
Walpole was no less an intriguante. It is now thought tolerably 
certain that the father of Horace Walpole was Lord Hervey’S 
elder brother, Carr. The familiarities ^of Lady Walpole might 
have suggested this suspicion; but the resemblance between the 
two men confirmed it. Horace was a Hervey all over. The 
same mind which discovers itself in these Memoirs, ap|>cars in 
the f Beminiscences.’ The same elaboration of style — for men 
had a style in those days— occasionally interrupted by gallicisms, 
&C., distinguishes both Hervey and Horace. In Walpole there 
is less effort. His sentences are less roimded: he has not the 
same recurrence of antithesis, which was one of the butts of 
Pope’s caustic satire: but his English we think is less pure, 
and the character of his writing less masculine. Hervey’s 
is as good as Lord Chesterfield’s, and will often bear a com¬ 
parison even with BoUngbroke’s. But there is the same pun- 
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gency of remark; the Bame quick obseiradon of minute traits 
of character j ibe samC’^l^ference of literary and refined amuse¬ 
ments to those of the chase and the turf (a taste not likely 
to be foilnd in a genuine descendant of Sir Bobert); the same 
safe cynicism against great people, which nowadays would be 
radicalism; the same snema. against the Church; the same 
capacity for writing verses, maj^e quidem curd qudrn ingenio 
—both in Hervcy and his unacknowledged nephew. The only 
cunous thing is, that Horace should feel himself called upon to 
be indignant about the political desertion of his putative father 
by his real father’s brother. Hie• imputation too was unjust; 
but, considering the relationship, which Horace must have 
known—or suspected—the chaige is odd enough. 

As men were lax in their social, they were lax in their 
political morality. There were few votes of which within 
certain limits — the money value might not be ascertained. 
An oppositaon membe^ crossed over to the other side of the 
House; voted with the minister, and pocketed his 300/. or 500/. 
Walpole congratulated the king that the majority against the 
faction for increasing the Prince’s income hod only cost 900/. 
Most men in Parliament had their price; and all the world 
out of Parliament knew they had. 

All this has passed away. Men in high stations do not 
live openly with mistresses, or make ostentatious love to their 
friends’ wives. Members of Parliament do not put a ministerial 
cheque in their pocket-book, and give their vote in exchange. 
We are more decent, more observant of forms, more nice in 
our language and demeanour, than our great grandfathers were. 
Let us hope that the change is not only apparent but real; 
not of externals, but of principles; not of manners, but of 
morals I May it be with a truer self-knowledge and a more 
justifiable egotism than that of the Pharisee, that we exult 
when we com|Are the age of Victoria with that of George and 
Caroline I 
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4. Sketches of the Progress of Civilization and Public Libertg, 
with a View of the Political Condition of Europe and America 
in 1848. By John Macgeegob, M.P. London: 1848. 

HATEYEB may be tbe character finally communicated to 
^ “ the historical school of our own generation, it must surely 
be rescued from sinking into antiquarianism, by the infiuence of 
the eyents which arc passing around us. * It is scmrcely possible 
that any person in ^ese days' should overlook the present to 
exist solely in^ the past From a period of tranquillity, during 
which the pacific stagnation of European politics was visibly dis¬ 
turbed only by the squabbles of diplomacy or the mutterings of 
discontent, we have been suddenly precipitated into a chaos of 
revolutions, which have threatened to subvert the constitution and 
the relations of almost every state, except our own. From an age 
of repose we have been transferred at ohce to an age of living 
history; and indeed, in some sense, the records of the past 
no snch scene for observation as that which is now being gnir 
dually unfolded before our eyes.. It is at such periods, however, 
that history becomes susceptible of its most comprehensive and 
instructive application; and the more so when, as in the present 
case, the progress of civilisation has apporenidy raised its judg^ 
ments above that argument which used to be the ultima ratio of 
kings. Within these last eight months history has been appealed 
to in sanction of the most fundamental changes over hw the 
continent of Europe; until, indeed, it seems almost necessary to 
protest against an excess of scholasticism, and practical statesmen 
have to take- heed that historical reveries do not terminate in 
some such extravagance as occasionally results from unqualified 
antiquarianism. In the spirit which is hurrying the Germans 
across the Eyder, might be found a strong analogy to that which 
has conducted certain young English priests to Home. 

In constructing for onr readers a synoptical view of the pre¬ 
sent state of Europe, we have adopted the scheme which 
appeared to promise the most general, as well as the most 
available, information. At such a crisis as this, besides the 
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respective conditions of the several states, there is to be oonsi- 
dei^ the condition of 1|iat TOlitical system which is composed by 
their reciprocal action; in ^t it is simjdy hxqtossible, os Europe 
is at present constituted, to look at any one of its component 
powers irrespectively of its relations with the others. Theenistr 
mg system of Europe may be termed, with almost perfect, 
ness, as indeed it has been termed by German publicists, a 
Eederal system; and the f(^une8 of France or Pmseia can be no 
more separated from those of the states around them, than the 
affairs of Unterwalden can be distinguished from the ailiucB 
of Switzerland. It happen^ too, that this system itself has 
been brought, and that not unintentionally, intqt greater peril 
by the recent movement, than could have resulted from any 
shock short of a general war ; and though modiications of its 
character ore perpetually in operation, yet its entiio demolition^ 
or, is other words, the subversion of all those political compacts 
and usages which have. been received as regulating the inteiy 
course^of nations, is an event of the rarest occurrence and moot 
momentous import,-*-being equivalent in its effects upon die 
whole European commonwealth to those revolutions %hich sub¬ 
vert the political fabric of any particular state. This, therefore, 
would naturally be the first ipomt to be attended to in considering 
the state Europe. Besides this, however, it will be found that 
by thus looking at each state as part of a whole, the several 
events, which are noVT indistinct and confused, will admit of 
being classified and characterised according to their real im¬ 
portance. Some parts of the machine may bear a good deal 
of rou^ handling without any serious ’ consequences; in other 
parts a slight derangement may be fatal to the whole. In order, 
therefore, to convey the most intelligible and comprehendvc 
idea, of the present states of Europe, we propose briefiy to 
review the system on which European relations were based by 
European consent at that last arrangement of such affiurs 
which has been thought to regulate our Rational duties; to 
specify the modifications subsequently introduced; to ascertain 
the functions attributed to each particular state in the body 
^iitdc; to discowar the principles which determined the aq^on 
of the whole; and thus, by elucidating the state of riuggs 
under which we had been livii^, and to which we had arrivedt 
to consider with better understanding, and from a better point of 
view, not only the character and course of those events wbieh 
are now so strangely i^ecting the condition of each parricular 
member, but the extent to which the general systeiq .has been 
disturbed, and the results which ^y probable piodifieolioDS of 
its form may be expected to produce. However circuitous this 
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route may appear^ the reader may be assured that more qulddy 
and surely than any other will it lead l^im to the position from 
which the actual Europe can best bh surveyed. 

Up to the date of these startling events, the public law 
and international rights of the old world were, understood to 
r4st, as our ;readers know, upon the treaties of Vienna. 
Hiis, at least, is the phrase conventionaliy used to deugnate the- 
charter of the European constitution, though it may be re¬ 
marked, for preci|ion’B sake, that the expression involves some 
confusion of dates and circumstances. The relations existing, 
for instance, between France an^f^ Europe, which are those to 
which attention has been most fmquently drawn, were de¬ 
termined by treaties entirely distinct from the acts of the 
Congress at Vienna. After the Allies had first entered Paris, 
a treaty was concluded on the 30th of May, 1814, by which 
the frontiers, possessions, and position of France were la far 
defined, that nothing was left to be settled at Vienna upon 
these particular points. The final decisions of the Congress 
were precipitated, as will be well remembered, by the return of 
Bonapartc^from Elba — an event which was considered by the 
Allies, after their 'Renewed successes, to justify a modification 
of the terms granted by the treaty of the previous year. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 20th of November, 1815, a new convention 
was signed; and this is the particular act which so lunkles in 
the bosom of Frenclimen; and which, u^er the general deno¬ 
mination of the ‘ Treaties of Vienna,’ has been the object of 
incessant denunciation and attack, from that moment to the 
present day. As a matter of fact, the circumscription of France 
was not brought into discussion at Vienna; it was conceived to 
have been already defined at the peace of Paris; and this de¬ 
finition was only modified in consequence of events which sub¬ 
sequently occurred. In common phraseology, however, the 
* Tr^ties of Vienna,* or the * Trei^ies of 1815,’ are usually 
appealed to as regulating the existing state of Europe, and 
fixmg the unhappy destinies of France; and the inaccuracy 
involves no very serious evil. 

Ip considering these famous arrangements, which have 
secured the genmal peace, with few anf}- partial interruptions, 
for three and thirty years, and which now at length seem 
to be approaching their termination, it will be necessary to 
attend closely to &e circumstances of the period at which they 
were determined, if we wish either to appreciate justly the spirit 
in which they were conceived, or to comprehend that in which 
they have been attacked, and in which it is now hoped to super- 
eede them. The leading idea of the sovereigns and statesmen 
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assembled in the Austrian capital, was the restoration of the 
European system, which for a quarter of a century had been 
utterly destroyed. They desired to recur to that ancient code 
of public law which had formerly regulated the intercourse of 
states; and they were reasonably anxious to secure it for the 
future against any such impetuous violations as those to which 
it had been recently exposed by the^ ambition and the conquests 
of France. As it happened, these objects were not found very 
readily reconcileable with each other, and considerable violence 
was offered to national right^ in the effort to preclude for the 
future any recurrence of natimial wrongs. There was also the 
necessity of satisfying individual ambition, of indemnifying im¬ 
poverished states, and of recompensing conspicuous services ; 
nor was it to be overlooked that there were certain existing 
facts, to which the eyes of the Congress could not be closed. 
Italy,Poland, and Saxony, were in the actual possession i*c- 
spectively of Austria, Kussia, and Prussia; and in no case did 
there a|1][)ear any disposition to relax the grasp obtained. 

Under these conditions the Congress assembled Vor its duties. 
It is to be observed, that, while the ancient cpde of public law 
was to be restored, the principles on which the political 
system was to be organised were entirely new. The canons 
and maxims of the old traditional policy of Europe had bccu 
exploded by motives more powerful than hereditary jeiilousies 
or historic^ alliances. "'All such history, in fact, was now a 
tahula rasa. The House of Bourbon had been re-seated on its 
tlirone by the House of Hapsburg; and the descendant of Maria 
I'heresa shared the hazards and the hopes of the descendant of 
Frederick the Great. There was no longer any room for the 
combinations of former times. The rivalry of Franco and 
Austria was as obsolete as ftat of Genoa and Pisa; and they 
were now connected by far more imperative considerations tbai^ 
such as had suggested the %range coalition of 1756. In the 
presence of a more terrible power all minor differences were 
sunk; and for the first time in political history, the deliberations 
of a congress were directed less to the establishment of equi¬ 
librium between jeateus states, than to the erection of a banier 
against a common enemy of alL 

The acts of the Congress and its supplements, may be con¬ 
sidered from two separate points of view; either os repartitions 
of territory, or sanctions of principle. We will first take the 
former. Subject to the private expectations of the great powers 
most immediately interested, the consummation aimed at in the 
territorial arrangements, was the effectual repression of France; 
a result in which it was secretly thought practicable to Include 
VOL. LXXXVIU. NO. CLXXVIII. M M 
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jcertain precautionary measares a^ain&t what Wfis already con- 
atdered the mcnadng pted<Hninance of Rusua. Between- the 
Kietben and the Meuse, therefore, lay thei^round to be ck^enti- 
£cally distributed. The scheme by which 'Nopolebn had supet^ 
«(ded1iic dd arrangements of Central Europe, wtis admb^bly 
adapted to a ^tem based upon the supremacy of France; 'By 
the riot unnatural annexatipn of the grand duchy of Warsaw 
to a kingdom so intimately connected with ancient Poland, he 
had created in Saxony an attached and powerful state, which, 
interpoeed between the Austrian^ and Russian dominions, was 
calculated to neutralise any combination of‘ these two powers ; 
at the same time that the Confederation of the Rhine, as wC 
explained in our last number, protected the whole eastern 
frontier of France; supplied troops and territory against the 
first shock of an invasion; and carried to perfection that federa¬ 
tive system, so long the favourite of the old French cabinets, 
by which a league of second and third rate powers was kept 
constantly on foot under the protectorate and presidency of 
France. * 

The provisions of a policy exactly opposite, involved, of course, 
the direct reversal of these arrangements. The Saxony of 
Napoleon was to be destroyed; and indeed it was only owing 
to the zeal and adroitness with which Talleyrand exerted the 
revived authority of France, and enlisted on his side the jea¬ 
lousy of Austria and the sympathies of England, that this 
ancient title did not altogether disappear from the catalogue of 
nations. It was urged by Prussia, with the full support of 
the Czar, that the dominions of King Frederick Augustus had 
been fairly forfeited by his treason to the Empire in the War of 
Liberation, and that his territories, according to Germanic law, 
were as justly liable to oonfiscation'as thos^ of Henry the Lion, 
^he decision of the Congress stepped just short of the capital 
sentence; and Saxony was suffered Id survive as an independent 
state, though sorely circumscribed in importance and power. 
Of its Polish provinces we shall speak presently. Its'cessions 
in Germany served to round off and complete the irregular 
frontiers of Prussia, and to contribute to the augmentations of 
strength which were thought necessary for the fiiture functions 
of that Power. In the same spirit the Confederation of the 
Rhine was^declared to be dissolved; and the Germanic States 
were reorganised after a fashion, which, after our recent 
notice of the subject, we need not now insist. It should be 
observed, however, that in addition to the other results anti¬ 
cipated from this measure, there was the obvious advantage of 
exclmhng France from any such connexion with the minor 
German states, as had heretofore been made so subservient to 
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her views of political aggrandisement. As long as the great 
Germanic Confederation eubsieted in full force, it was impossible 
that France should pgain avail herself of any alliance with the 
smaller powers, to the damage of Austria or Prusda. 

The next measure of precaution involved a atill more arbitrary 
dlstriburion of territory. In pursuance of the great scheme q£ 
interposing a barrier of compact an^ consolidated states betwemi 
the suspected powers of eastern and western Europe, the pro*- 
vinces of HoU^d and Belgium were fused into a new Idngdom 
of the Netherlands, in favour of the House of Orange, which 
thus succeeded to a sovereignty of no small political importance. 
Commanding the mouths of the Scheldt and the Bhine, and 
supported by the Rhenish provinces of Prussia and the English 
kingdom of Hanover, it was conceived that the, new state would 
serve as an advanced post to Europe agmnst France, or as a 
reserve for Europe against Russia. The creation of this power 
completed the cluef territorial arrangements of the Congress, by 
perfecting the great barrier system which had been devised. 
Its fats on other points were dictated by the same spirit. The 
neutrality and independence of Switzerland were studiously 
recognised and established; and the indispensable kingdom of 
Sardinia waa strengthened even by the sacrifice of the Genoese, 
BO discreditable after the promises of independence by which 
they had been deluded. The secular sovereignty of ihe Roman 
Pontiff, which has been so recently called in question, was duly 
confirmed, though not without some curious debate, both at 
Vienna and Westminster. The states of the Church were 
thought by Protestant Prussia to offer an eligible retreat for 
disinherited Saxony; and even English Whigs conceived that 
no better material for requisite indemnifications could be found 
elsewhere. The sudden defection of Murat from the cause of 
the Allies facilitated the general recognition of legitimacy which 
was thought desirable; an^ enabled the dispensing Powers to 
redistribute the Peninsula between the Houses of Lorraine and 
Bourbon. It is proper, also, to mention that a design was enter¬ 
tained of uniting these Italian states by some such federal oom** 
pact aa that which had been devised for Germany; though, as 
the notion originated with M. de Metternich, it may be easily 
conceived to have involved no idea of any such unity as was 
subsequently craved; but simply such an alliance a^would have 
placed the resources of all principalities more readily at the 
command of the Power prcKeminating in their councils. 

From this brief recapitulation of the territorial arrai^ments 
of the Congress, it will not be difficult to deduce a general idea 
of the functions attributed to eaoh Power in the now political 
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system. It was in Central Europe that the difficulties chiefly 
lay, and where the main strength of the machinery was re¬ 
quired. Austria and Prussia, nearly matched in power and 
resources, and with their ancient feuds now healed ^ their 
experience of common peril, were supported, either in front or 
rear, as occasion might determine, by an array of states mtisti- 
cally grouped for this preejse purpose. Germany, with just 
such a character of unity as the purpose required, was placed 
almost wholly at their disposal by the terms of the new confede¬ 
ration. To the South lay Switzerland; independent and neutral, 
preserved in its institutions and its integrity; less by the favour 
than by the jealousies of the dominant Powers; and retaining its 
sovereign existence on the single condition of excluding all 
states alike from the advantages derivable in case of war from 
its fastnesses and its position. To the North was the new-born 
kingdom of the Netherlands; which, resting on the territories of 
the Germanic Confederation, completed, along the frontier of 
France, a cordon of states, which it was hoped would be proof 
against any new outbreaks of ambition or revolution. In this 
way was the entire group between the Meuse and the Niemcn 
organised, and animated with the single object of repressing for 
the future any irruptions of France, or any possible encroach¬ 
ments of Kussia. The apprehensions respecting the latter power 
were, however, as yet but Indistinctly developed; and it may be 
said that Central Europe entire, flanked on one side by Italy, 
and on the other by England, was combined and consolidated 
anew, for the one sole purpose of forming a barrier against 
France — and effectually confining that indomitable spirit from 
which Jill war seemed to spring. 

The course which European history subsequently took, and 
which it is taking at present, renders it now necessary to con¬ 
sider the proceedings of the Congress in a point of view from 
which transactions of this kind havjp seldom culled for so much 
contemplation — in respect, that is, of the abstract political [irin- 
ciplcs there solemnly sanctioned. It was, in fact, impossible, at 
the conclusion of wliat had been emphatically a war of opinions, 
to omit some definite understanding and decision regarding these 
opinions, from that compromise of interests and compact of 
powers which were to secure tranquillity for future generations. 
We are not now alluding to the moral questions which were 
overtly introduced into the conferences — such as the abolition 
of the slave trade, the suppression of piracy, &c.; but to that 
general determination respecting the internal politics of parti- 
culfl]!r states which^as taken in concert by the sovereigns assem¬ 
bled. This is a pomt of the greatest importance; for the events 
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winch are at this moment convulsing Europe arc directly con¬ 
nected with these resolutions, and with the modifications and re¬ 
versals which they subsequently, underwent. However strange 
it may appear, it is beyond all doubt, that the spirit of the Allied 
Powders was at this period sincerely lihcraL The stream of 
opinions had been reversed. Originally, revolutionary France 
had overrun absolutist Europe; but now insurgent and emanci¬ 
pated Europe was repulsing despotic France. The principles 
which had been invoked in their own favour by the Convention 
and the Directory, were now invoked against the oppressions of 
the Empire, by the sovereigns of the Continent. It was appa¬ 
rently not more in acknowledgment of the debt they owed to 
their people, than in furtherance of their own sincere designs, that 
the several monarchs now stipulated for constitutional govern¬ 
ments in their respective dominions. If any reluctance was 
shown in this competition for popularity, it w’as on the part of 
Austria. Prussia deliberately ptoposed a scheme of almost that 
very consti tution which was at length revived two and thirty years 
after — by the present King. Russia was, of course, called upon 
for very little exertion as regarded her unawokened provinces; 
but her propositions on behalf of Poland, which were actually 
in part realised, were at this time so unboundedly liberal, as to 
excite serious apprehensions in her western neighbours. The 
states of the Germanic Confederation were to be advanced to 
equal and similar privileges; and a kind of model constitution, 
conveying all the chief rights and liberties of a representative 
government, was delineated for gencml guidance. So entirely 
were these arrangements considered as flowing from the con¬ 
clusions, and sanctioned by the guarantee of the Congress, that 
on the occasion of a collision between the states of Wirtemberg 
and their sovereign, upon a constitutional point, the former 
parties actually appealed to the subscribing Powers of the 
Treaty of Vienna in confirmation of their rights. How com¬ 
pletely these ideas were superseded, we shall, see as wc jjrocced. 

Such was the substance and such the spirit of the acts ^tho 
Congress. Many allowances must be made for the ctfeum- 
stances of the time; and for the influence of opinions still obtain¬ 
ing and of recollections still fresh. Europe seemed, as if by the 
subsidence of »deluge, to be left for a new organisation; and 
after the violation of all natural and politick rights to which the 
world had been habituated, such examples of precautions against 
violence as we have been relating, must have appeared wamint- 
ablo and wise. Still it is impossible to overlook the fatal errors 
thus committed in a treaty which was to regulate public law, and 
to insure universal tranquillity and contentment for generations 
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to come. The Congress took little heed of nationality, of race, of 
natural sentiments, of historical traditions, or of popular predi¬ 
lections, They treated states and prindpalities as so many .uu- 
oonsoiouB and lifeless parts of a huge machine. They marshalled 
provinces and people like squadrons and battalions in a line of 
battle, calculated by the individual decisions of a commander. 
They, did even more^—they carried their distributive powers 
beyond any pretended compulsion of necessity, and partitioned 
populations, to satisfy ministerial crotchets or royal greed. There 
was a fmnal portage d’dmes. Cimms to so many millions of 
souls, founded on previous baigains, presumptions, or services, 
were put in and recognised, at the cost of all national feelings; 
and in councils over which no great geographical or historical 
ability is said to have presided. N^or was all this done in inno¬ 
cence, or ignorance, or without audible expostulation and warn¬ 
ing. In the British senate, before yet the arrangements were 
finally concluded. Sir James Mackintosh denounced aloud the 
mistaken provisions of the treaty, and exposed the evils of such 
arbitrary adjudications, in the wisest spirit of political foresight. 
But the Congress had a giant's strength; and they used it, despo¬ 
tically in efiect, though, for the most part, not wrongfully in 
intention. The results have furnished the incidents of European 
history during the thirty years’ peace. Naturam expulere fared — 
and the throes and struggles of nature against the violence could 
never be made to cease. It was to the known spirit of reaction 
i^ainst this unnatural pressure, that the appeals, so familiar to 
modem ears, were made. It was on the spirit thus engendered, 
that the French Republicans relied when they prodmmed to Eu¬ 
rope, in terrorem, that a word spoken in Paris was potent enough 
donner secousse aux trones. No doubt it was. It was the fabric 
from the hands of the Congress which shook in 1830, and which 
shakes in 1848. The Allied Powers constructed an e^ce which 
the diplomacy of Europe has ever since been engaged in trans¬ 
forming, to meet those precise requirements which the Congress 
neglected. Unhappily, too, the mischief was aggravated by 
supplementary conclusions; and at Carlsbad, Laybach, and 
Verona, much of what was good in the provisions of Vienna 
was lucklessly neutralised, while all that was evil was made 
infinitely worse. • 

It does not enter into our design to adjudicate between princes 
and people m those political collisions which followed so closely 
on the great European act of settlement; our object is confined 
to the selection of those particular facts which became really 
influential upon the actual system of Europe, and which will 
assist us in elucidating its recent character and its present state. 
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Let no reader imagine that we are leading him through irrelevant 
details, or that we are dragging him to an unconscionhhle height, 
before we present him vfith the promised view. Without iHioh 
preconceptions as we ore now suggesting, no adequate eompre- 
hension of the state of Europe can possibly be ft^med: But as 
soon as the reader has once realised the character of the 


political system, with the places and functions of its constituent 
members, as it was constructed at Vienna, and as it existed after 


its intervening modifications up to a recent day, he will find 
that every incident of this wonderful year drops naturally into 
its place in the historical panorama, and that he can run his eye 
from Schleswig to Sicily, and from Bucharest to Brunswick, 
without being deceived by any false light or diverted by any 
unreal phenomenon. 

Twelve months had scarcely elapsed after the ritification and 


acceptance of this system, when perturbations began to disclose 
themselves, though with reference less to landmarks than prin¬ 
ciples. It was hardly to be expected but that some such oifonces 
should come. Intermingled and confused with that insurrec¬ 
tionary enthusiasm which had been studiously excited in the 


War of Liberation, there still stalked abroad the pure spirit of 
Jacobinism, and the military fanaticism which survived the loss 
of Napoleon. How far the two latter passions really modified 


the more legitimate yearnings of the former, and whether the 


alarm of governments or the suspicion of the people was the 
better founded sentiment, it is not our present business to decide. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that the resolutions 
professed by the allied sovereigns of conceding constitutional 


privileges to their subjects, were quickly cancelled; and super¬ 
seded immediately by repressive measures, taken in such earnest 
concert and under such singular conditions, that the general 
system of Europe became intimately affected by the conse¬ 
quences of the course now entered upon. To meet this tergiver¬ 
sation of the Courts, all the modifications and developments of 


carhonarisme which tradition details, were now put in operation; 
and every state of Central Europe had its secret societies for, 
the prosecution of its peculiar object. In Germany the leading 
idea appears to have involved that revival of imperial or nationtJ 
Unity which was so long a proscribed tlieory, and which has 
now been b(# unexpectedly proclaimed, though we can hardly 
say realised. Among the Poles there was that undying aspira¬ 
tion for distinct nationality, which, hopeless and even liseless 
as it now is to themselves, seems preserved solely as a thorn 
in the side of their oppressors. The Italians had less definite 
objects of association and agitation. There was great discontent 
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in the nnconBolidated kingdom of Sardinia; and natural dis¬ 
affection in the revolutionised and }ti-goTcrned states of tbo 
Peninsula; but the desire of fusing the whole of Italy into 
a single monarchy under an Italian king, seems not to have 
been an idea cither practically comprehended or generally enter¬ 
tained. Prance was of course the hotbed of all revolutionary 
principles, but the army of occupation then answered for its 
neutrally, and its people were suspended from that initiative in 
all commotions which is their high prerogative, as completely as 
its cabinet was then politely outlawed in the reunions of its 
august allies. 

Upon looking at the date of the Holy Alliance, at its dis¬ 
coverable tenor, and at the reception which its declarations ex¬ 
perienced, we shall perhaps be led to conclude that this famous 
compact was not in reality any incarnation of those notorious 
principles which its title usually recalls, and that it was scarcely 
even a prelude to the more practical conventions which folloAved 
it It was the production of Alexander alone; and was merely 
a vehicle of those vague and mysterious doctrines of the Religious 
obligations of sovereigns and states, over which the Czar delighted 
to ponder. Its purport was little more than an open and un¬ 
wavering profession of that faith and those principles upon the 
ruin of which French dominion had been founded. It was an 
advised and formal declaration on the part of the contracting 
Powers, that the doctrines of Christianity should be the rule of 
their conduct towards others and among themselves. Austria 
and Prussia accepted and subscribed its conditions, with little 
sincere sympathy, but with great readiness to conciliate by 
siicli insignificant stipulations so important an ally. But that 
which recommended the alliance to these Powers disqualified it 
for approval in England. The British government was unwilling 
to commit itself to obligations which were either superfluous or 
indefinite. If the compact meant no more than it expressed, it 
was but a gratuitous exposition of the national faith; if any 
practical duties were concealed beneath its terms, they ought to 
be more intelligibly specified. It seems clear, however, that no 
such uneasiness had yet arisen respecting the popular feeling in 
the several states, as would have suggested any counter-associa¬ 
tion of governments; and in fact the more practical matters were 
cared for in a separate convention between Austrft, Russia, and 
Prussia; the stipulation^ of which showed tliat their apprehen¬ 
sions for the future were still confined to the frontiers of France. 

But the true tendency of continental jjolicy was not long in dis¬ 
closing itself. Though at the first re-union of the Allied Powers 
at Aix l^i' Chapelle in 1818, no measures were overtly concerted 
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for supprcsBing the liberal movements by this time set on foot, 
yet the apprehensions excited, especially in Germany, by these 
popular manii'estations, had been mainly influential in provoking 
the conferences; and it was speedily determined to retract or 
suspend those concessions of constitutional privileges which had 
been formerly promised. These royal re^^unions and compacts 
were rapidly repeated. At Carlsbad, at Troppau, at Laybach, 
and at Verona, conclusions were announced, successively of 
greater and greater stringency and sweep, amidst explosions of 
popular discontent, which, according to the feelings or judgment 
of writers, are represented as either the cause or the effect of 
the resolutions adopted. In Germany the insurrectionary spirit 
took the disgraceful form of assassination; in the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas, the more dangerous guise of military revolt. 
But the important point to be observed is, the attituae gradualljr 
assumed by the Allied Powers, and its remarkable inffuence 
upon the public policy of Europe. The contracting parties repre¬ 
sented themselves as charged with the superintendence of general 
tranquillity; and characterised their combination against the 
‘ revolutionary’ spirit of Europe, as the natural continuation of 
that alliance, which, by overwhelming the power of Napoleon, 
had restored the peace of the world. The result was a per¬ 
petual league of crowned heads, which, if originally directed 
against license, was soon made available against liberty. The 
principle now promulgated was this, that if any disturbance of 
the * tranquillity,’ constituted and prescribed by the dispensing 
Powers, should occur at any point of Europe, the entire force of 
tlie Alliance should be immediately employed to suppress it. In 
this way the political system, as ordinarily organised between 
sovereign and independent States, was to be superseded by a 
kind of Confederation, which would have transformed the 
governments of Europe into a diet, of which Austria or Kussia 
would have seized the presidency. Porms of government were 
put in tlic same category with configurations of frontier; and 
the mutual guarantee was extended from integrity of territoiy 
to integrity of absolutism. ‘ Intervention,’ upon these prin¬ 
ciples, in the internal aifairs of an independent state, was pro¬ 
claimed a duty incumbent upon the allied governors of the 
world; and so strict was the union thus contracted, and so 
hearty the concurrence of purpose, that it was hoped wars and 
tumults would never again be found ^fiSicting nations or 
dethroning kings. 

In accordance then with these views and stipulations, as for as 
their acceptance could be secured, was the new system of Europe 
insensibly framed. France appeared in two different capacities 
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before the eyes of the Allies* She was either the France of 
1793, the scourge and outlaw of Europe, or she was the France 
of 1815, the grateful and Obliged creation of their own hands. 
For three years, nptwithatanding the adroit and successful 
assumptions of Talleyrantf at Vienna, she was regarded in the 
former light; her provinces were occupied by foreign troops, 
mid the work of conquest and of peace was still considered 
incomplete. But at Aix la Chapellc the representations of 
Bicbelieu induced the Allies to evacuate her territory; and she 
was at the same time -formally readmitted to her diplomatic 
place among nations. Her accession to the terms of the Holy 
Alliance was the first exercise, and, as it were, the symbol of 
her restored rights: but she subsequently displayed soinc re¬ 
pugnance to the repressive policy of the Northern Powers, and 
neither at Garlsb^ nor at Troppau was her co-operation 
cordially given. But the assassination of the Duke de Berri 
concurred with other events to influence the temper of her 
government; and eventually she lent her instrumentality to the 
worst and most conspicuous example of the intervention system 
— the invasion of Spain. The sudden change produced by the 
revolution of July, 1830, in what was then becoming a tra¬ 
ditionary policy, most readers will be able to recall. 

England had stood aloof from all these conventions, and not 
without reasoiL In perusing the documents connected with our 
notice of these transactions, the reader may think that he detects 
no small portion of personal pique entering into the discussion; 
and perhaps it may fairly be said that the stand was made rather 
for administrative independence, than on behalf of popular 
freedom. But the result was a manifesto from Lord Castle- 
reagh’s pen, conveying as round a denunciation as any liberal 
could desire, of the aggressive combination against the liberties 
of the world, which would have transformed Europe entire into 
the Poland of Nicolas or the Naples of Ferdinand. The other 
Powers, however, persisted in their scheme. By a little ma- 
ncEuvring, to whidi M. de Mettemich condescended, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden had been excluded from participation in 
these supplementary compacts; so that five Powers only of the 
eight contracting parties at Vienna, were engaged in these de¬ 
liberations. Of England and France we Imve spoken; but 
Austria, Bussia, and Prussia now entered into an alliance so 
firm, and upon principles so clearly understood, that the result 
lost scarcely any material portion of its significance, up to the 
beginning of the present year. Few results, indeed, have been 
more ^traordinary. That political combination, which upon 
its firrt o^urrence at the partition of Poland, was described by 
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statesmen and publicists as the most monstrous imd unnatural 
which accident or depravity could have' engendered, was thiis 
rendered a permanent and ^racteristic feature of the system of 
Europe. The misshapen and stige^tised * coalitions ’ of *98 
became the conspicuous and endurii^ alliances of the thirty years* 
peace; since the ordinary principles of pohey never recurred, 
but were superseded permanent!]^ by extraordinary apprehen* 
sions and extraordinary precautions. The ‘ three Northern 
‘ Powers’ were now fused, as it were, into an almost inseparable 
whole; and it may well be questioned, at this stage of the 
drama, whether Gfermany will ever secure, for national purposes, 
a more efficient unity than that which community of recolleo 
tions, responsibilities, and fears had established between Prussiaj 
Austria, and Russia.* 

On such considerations as these was based the system which, for 
three and thirty years of general peace, was substantially allowed 
to regulate the public policy of Europe. Looking at the five dis¬ 
pensing Powers, we may say that the elements of disturbance 
appeared to be confined to France and Russia. Between them 
lay a compact mass of strength, invested solely with the functions 
of conservatism. All the interests of Prussia and Austria were in 
the maintenance of the status quo. The former Power, by the 
events of the war, had finally secured that increase of territory 
demanded by the previous disproportion between her resources 
and her obll^tions; and for which, in the past century, she had 
BO desperately struggled. The latter Power was still moi’e deeply 
interested in the preservation of the existing equilibrium. Less, 
relatively speaking, than either of her two northern neighbours 
had she gained from the dividend of territorial sjwils ; and there 
were obvious reasons for apprehending that any further change 


* After looking back at the politics of the last thirty years, the 
reader may be amused with the following opinion of one of the most 
sagacious, well informed, and experienced writers of hts dayThis 
‘ transient union of Austria, Prussia, and Russia (in 1772) was a 
‘ singular phenomenon, produced by a conjunction of extraordinary 

* circumstances, assisted by the genius of one of the greatest men of 
‘ any age, and beyond the sphere of all the calculations of ordinary 

* politics. Such phenomena roust always defeat them; they exceed 

* the science, and expose its insufficiency. A similar combination will, 
‘ perhaps, not occur in the course of many centuries; it could never 

* last; its permanence would be in contradiction to the nature of 

‘ things, and to the necessary order of all political relations.—Gentz’s 
Reply to Hauterive’s * Etat de la France h la Fin de VAn VIIV 
(written in 1801), chap. 3. Now tvho will be bold enough to pronounce 
Upon the state of Europe ? * v 
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would be to her prejudice, if not at her expense. Besides this, 
her peaceable rule in her own provinces depended in no slight 
degree upon the predominance of those political principles, the 
maintenance of which, as well as of the territorial arrange¬ 
ments, had now been stipidated by the system established, and 
which, in fact, she herself had been ixiainly instrumental in im¬ 
posing. Italy and Germany served for little but to swell 
the influence of Austria and Prussia. In the (position of 
Kussia there was somewhat more ambiguity. Her enormous 
extent of territory, so disproportioned to that of her neighbours; 
her comparative immimity from the worst coflfeequcnces of war; 
the restless character of her policy; and the notorious direction 
of her ambition towards ends irreconcile^ble with the equilibrium 
of Europe — concurred with the traditions of the old system, 
under which she had been the ^ost wilful disturber of the 
public peace, to rmsc certain suspicions respecting her possible 
deportment. On the other hand, besides the essential antag¬ 
onism between the political principles of St. Petersburg and 
Paris, she had actually suffered, no less than other nations, from 
French aggression; she had been one of the principal instru¬ 
ments in repelling and chastising it; and she w’as now the most 
hearty and cordial co-operator in the measures by which such 
possibilities were to be obviated for the future. There was no 
reason, therefore, to doubt the original sincerity of her councils. 
But the fact still remained that she was the only leading Power 
besides France who had something definite to desire; and this 
presumed community of feeling between the unsatisfied and the 
dissatisfied, left an opening for overtures which, if they liave not 
resulted in any important combinations, have ori^ated schemes 
of policy familiar, by name at least, to most of our readers. 
Indeed, this brief allusion to the circumstances of the great 
settlement, will explain much of that foreign policy of France, 
projected or pursued, which is now so interesting, and which we 
have recently had occasion to describe. 

That denunciation of ‘ the Treaties of 1815,’ which was in¬ 
cessantly repeated by the government restored under these ^'cry 
compacts; which was the first cry of the victorious insurgents 
of July, afid the first proclamation of the young republic of 
Februaiy last, rested entirely upon the circumstances which we 
have been relating. It is true that, looking strictly to the due 
and lawful influence of France in the European system, it could 
not be then argued from facts, and assuredly it cannot be now 
shown from experience, that she had suffered any serious penalty 
W deprivation. No such arbitrary interference with her territory 
took, place as had awaited other states less actively concerned. 
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It was only after a repetition of great provocations that the line 
of her frontier was subjected to the modifications which the com¬ 
mon secunty was thought to demand. Comparatively speakingi 
little indignation w'os ^pressed against the treaty of May» 1814, 
by which the affairs of Francebeen originally arranged; 
and which fixed her firontiera according to the line of November, 
1792. But, though the further cessions now exacted were 
certainly not disproportioned to the provocation given, they 
formed a pretext for an outcry, which has but little abated ever 
since. A part of the department of Ardennes was taken off; 
as was also the ^arbruck district, up to Landau, while Chom- 
bery reverted again to its ancient lords ; Geneva received a little 
enlargement, and the protectorate of the tiny principality of 
Monaco was transferred to Sardinia. The ‘ line of the Rhine ’ 
was not lost by the Treaties of 1815 : For it had never belonged 
to any France recognised in the history of peaceful and inde¬ 
pendent Europe; nor had it been temporarily gained but by the 
most violent and arbitrary invasion of ancient rights— by the 
annexation of Belgium, the subjugation of Holland,. and the 
violent dispossession and ejection of some score of the princes of 
Germany, Yet this is the frontier termed * natural’ by French 
writers; for the restoration of which half the nation has been 
clamouring and caballing ever since 1815, and the loss of 
which they have never ceased to represent as an indignity and 
a stigma. It is certain, indeed, that all this agitation and 
struggle on the part of France against the settlement of 1815, 
has sprung exclusively from an ambitious desire to recover an 
influence which was not legitimate; and a frontier which, how¬ 
ever geographically natural, was never historically rightful. It 
has been a mere question of territory, not of principle. As far as 
as the other and more justly offensive ordinances of the Congress 
went, they have long ago been cancelled. Wliatever curb may 
have been kept upon Italy and Germany, France has been left to 
modify her institutions and government as seemed best to her, 
in the fullest license of political freedom; and few will deny that 
she has availed herself largely enough of the privilege. If the 
necks of the French were still galled by a government or a 
dynasty imposed by an armed alliance, there woqld be more 
reason in these restless clamours for a new organisation of the 
political system; but, as it is, such protests can be only regarded 
as the irrepressible symptoms of a feverish and dissatisfied, 
ambition. 

From what we have premised, no difficulty will be'fb^nd 
in comprehending the various schemes of policy by ;which.French 
cabinets have been, and still are tempted. The problem being to 
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re^ar^^ot!|& tbe Jo^t^u^oce of FrfUio«,:flzid to Bupeifsede ex¬ 
isting.«rra£^fimeats:ou {he^eaBtem fronti^ bys6ine adjudication 
more flattering to thd nation* there appeared to be two systeme 
of operation — that of the and that of the Old 

federative policy of Biohelieu and the Capets. The first system 
was based upon the.probabilities of cohcinating the Court ofSt^ 
Petersbutg by a community of interests , created; for the ocoa- 
sioiu As France and Knssia were the only tWo Powers who 
wanted any thing, there appeared a natural opportunity, of reci¬ 
procating good offices, and of combining their ^orts for the 
attainment of their respective ends. Sometimes this system 
was developed in a delioerate scheme for an ofiensive alliance, 
shch as we described the other day in the case of the French 
Bepublicans, where the partition of Turkey on one aide, and 
the annexation of the Bhenish Fravinces on the other, were to 
he the undissembled conditions of the projected treaty. At 
other times it was advocated with less determined, and* perhaps, 
less daring puiposes, assuming the form merely of a certain 
leaning towa^ the Bussian connexion as a principle of poHcy, 
in preference to any approaches to other Courts of Europe. It 
is to be observed that this was the characteristic policy of all the 
governments of -the Bestoration. Notwithstanding the indebt^ 
edness of that dynasty to Great Britain and her other allies, the 
Bourbons were no sooner seated on the throne than they, turned 
towards St. Petersburg with the views whidi we have been 
describing; and from M. de Eichelieu even down to M. de Po- 
lignac — English as was that minister in his personal inclina¬ 
tions—there is scarcely a statesman to be found who did not 
advocate the Allicmce JRtase as the true policy of France. Most 
emphatically is it worth remarking, that this policy, whiesh re¬ 
presented nothing but the selfislmeBE of dynastic ambition or 
popular interests, was the darling system of the Bepublicans, as 
well as of Legitimists ; while it was reserved for a oonstitutional 
government to forego such intrigues for the nobler consideration 
of succouring the struggles of independence. The Legitimists, 
with all their confessions of obligation—the Bepublicans, with 
flil their professions of generosity and liberalism — concurred in 
taking tentorial nggrandisement as the groundwork of their 
policy. It was the government of Louis Philippe which ex¬ 
changed jAch visionary conspiracies for the more disinterested 
objects of the Alliance Anglcdee^ and the cordial promotion of 
constitutional reforms. The common cry of M. de Chateau- 
,bjd^d and M. Xiouis Blanc was, ‘the line of the Bhine,’ — at 
.^hi^Wer expanse to the nations of Europe, or whatever violence 
to? the duties of Prance, ^hat of M. Guizot and his colleagues 
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{done BO honourable a cauee 'was to be secured. Abe l that it 
should not have remuned sd t(f the end. " 

The old federatire system of France consisted in such a oon^ 
oerted alliance with the sevefld minor powers as should make 
them at all times available for any combination ogmnst one of 
the leading states; and it is Gforprisin^ to what an extent tihie 
system was practically carried, considermg the adroitness and ver^ 
eatility requisite to the successful adoption of so singular a poli^^ 
How the states of the Empire were conciliated to this scheme, 
and how closely they became attached to France, we explained 
on a very recent occasion. Spain — for after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees the kingdom of Philip IL had definitively fallen to the 
second rank of European Powers — was virtually consigned to 
the influence of Franco by thfe Treaty of Utrecht, aud was foi> 
mally attached to her train by the Family Compact. Naples and 
Parma, through the same connexion, were united in the same 
interests ; and the antagonism traditionally subsisting between 
the Emperor and the Pope, together with the natural apprehen* 
sions of the Bepublics of Genoa and Venice, combined to bring 
the whole Italian Peninsula within the sphere of attraction; and 
even in Malta, &om the constitution and traditions of the Order, 
French influence was usually predominant. So intimately was 
Poland connected, after the same curious fashion, with France, 
that its dependence was recognised in the proverbs of the nation; 
and Turkey itself, which owed to. this very policy of the Moat 
Christian King its introduction into the European system, was 
attached to the same scheme so strongly, that a rupture between 
Louis XIV. and the Porte is recorded th history as a prodigious 
and unnatural occurrence, and the old traditional tie of amity 
was, in fact, only deflnitely snappy by Napoleon’s invasion o£ 
Egypt. This system received its first severe blow at the poiv 
tition of Poland; but it was renewed on a gigantic scale by 
Napoleon; its revival and adaptation to the present state of 
things was warmly advocated hj some of the French Repub¬ 
licans ; and only •eighteen months ago, it was represented by M. 
Capefiguc as the policy which the state of Europe, the course of 
events, and the constitution of M. Guizot’s cabinet^ were irre¬ 
sistibly conspiring to restore. 

The operations of the general system we have been here 
describing, compose the political history of Europe during the’ 
thirty years’ peace; and it will only be necessary tC^ay a few 
words upon the modifications of the original settlement^bfeh 
had been introduced in the interval, before we J^me %at 
present state of things, to the illustration of whi(m the pievious 
remarks have been directed. The reader, we hope, will not 
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have come thus far, -without discovering the point de depart to 
which he is approaching. A just comprehension of the State of 
Europe is only to be derived from a clear view of the actual 
system under which its family of nations have been living up to 
the moment of the changes now threatened, and from a due 
understanding of the functions discharged by each particular 
state in the preservation of the general equilibrium. It is only 
by appreciating what existed, that we can determine W'hat it 
really is, that has been, or is likely to be, destroyed. It is only 
by reviewing the principles which have lutherto influenced, and 
the compacts which have liitherto guided, the public policy of 
Europe, that we can properly comprehend the character and 
significance of those movements by which it is now hoped to 
supersede them. 

The interval between the original pacification and the present 
convulsions, is divided into two equal portions by the French 
revolution. of July, 1830; which conveniently separates one 
period from another, and introduces an epoch which may be 
regarded as a kind of transition period between that which 
preceded it, and that which perhaps is now to follow. Up to 
that year, the policy of the Allied Powers, which we have de¬ 
scribed above, had an almost undisputed sway; and the incidents 
of European history during the fifteen years which intervened 
were mainly confined to such manifestations of its force as were 
supplied by the successive suppression of liberal movements in 
IVaples, Piedmont, Portugal, and Spain. But the revolution of 
July gave a new aspect to affairs. Not only was France — a 
leading Power—transformed into a real constitutional monarchy, 
and transferred, in the balance of political principles, from the 
side of the allies of Laybach, to the side of Great Britain and 
its reformed Parliament, but the effect of this metamori)ho8i8 
was most sensibly felt in the several revolutions which followed, 
then as now, in the train of Parisian catastrophes. W e need 
not repeat tlie story of eighteen years ago; but tlie moral of 
the Belgian question, and the decision of Europe on its merits, 
is 80 strikingly illustrative of the change then introduced into the 
political system, and has so pointed a bearing upon the political 
relations of the present day, that it may be of some advantage 
to notice it. 

Of all the creations of tlie Vienna Congress, there w'as none 
which, superficially viewed, apficared a more excellent or ad¬ 
mirable work than the kingdom of the Netherlands. It fulfilled 
all the conditions required in the territorial distribution of this 
part of Europe; it indemnified a princely House which had 
deserved weU of the dispegping Powers; and it seemed obviously 
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and equally calculated for the heat interests of the States whicK 
were to compose it The Austrian provinces of the Netherlands^ 
and the independent Bepublic of Holland had> before th6 first 
revolution, formed the rampart of Northern Europe against 
France which it was now desired to reconstruct; and so naturally 
was the proposed scheme recommended, that even in the pre¬ 
ceding century the union of Holland with the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands under a prince of the House of Orange, was advocated as 
one of the best imaginable combinations for the tranquillity of 
Europe. For the last twenty years Austria had waived her 
claims over these distant and costly provinces; and there appeared 
no possibility of organising them more judiciously than by 
uniting their interests with those of their maritime neighbours. 
Holland was a commercial, Belgium a manufacturing state; 
what one country fabricated, the other might export; an<l thus 
the capabilities of each would be combined for the advantage of 
both. Even as regarded historical traditions, there was somcuiing 
to be said for the reconstitution of the Netherlands. Nothing, 
at all events, could appear more reasonable or commendable than 
the experiment. It was in vain hinted tliat strong diversities 
of religious faith and hereditary institutions would probably 
conspire, with the inextinguishable instinct of nationality, to 
create repugnances incompatible with its success. Such ob¬ 
jections were ovemilcd; and the kingdom of the Netherlands 
took its appointed.place among the Powers of Europe. Every 
body remembers the sequel. At the very first first shock 
the artificial edifice fell asunder; and the Belgians demanded 
an acknowledgment of their separate ^JionaHty. Euriqje had 
combined, by solemn stipulations, to ^avantee the House of 
Orange in the possession of this dominion; and the House of 
Orange claimed the benefit of the suretyship. Yet the construct¬ 
ing Powers reconsidered their work by the light of experience; 
and owing to the new-born cordiality between England and 
France, liberal principles carried the day. France and England 
said ‘ yes; * the three Northern Powers abstained, in the face of 
such a combination, from saying 'no;* and Belgium became an 
independent State. What is now remarkable is, that this con¬ 
cession to the reasonable requirements of a people, has not been 
attended with any of the political results which might have been 
predicted from such a reversal of the original s^cme. Inde¬ 
pendent Belgium appears just as little likely as the Soutliei^ 
Netherlands would have been to subserve the intei'ests or a^n- 
bition of France. Whetherfrom the ' English intri^es’ the 
siege of Antwerp, as M. Louis Blanc thii^, or f^tn the good 
sense of the people and the govemmvit as we should rtttlicr 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVm. N N 
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suggest, it is certain that Belgium has disch^u^^ed her European 
duties, in her own wa^, as as the allied sovereigns were for 
making her do, in theirs; the difference being this, that whereas 
the fire-proof fabric of the Congress of Yienna waa in a blaae with 
the first sparks of revolution, the more natural edifice substituted 
by the Conference of London, has remained safe and entire in 
the very heart of a conflagration; and may now be envied by some 
of those states which looked so suspiciously on its reconstruction. 
The subsequent events in the Spanish Peninsula illustrated still 
more conspicuously the influence exercised upon the destinies of 
Europe by the clement thus powerfully introduced into the 
operations of the political system. In spite of the resistance, 
still passive, of the three Northern Powers, the triumph of con¬ 
stitutional principles over the doctrines of absolutism was again 
openly symbolised in Portugal and Spain. In fact, the Qua- 
dniple Alliance was the counter-manifesto to the Holy Alliance. 

We need not make any spcdfic allusion to the events im¬ 
mediately preceding the revolutions of last February and March. 
It is worth remarking, however, how general seems to have been 
the persuasion, in political and diplomatic circles, even before 
these convulsions, lhat the time h^ come for the convocation 
of another Congress, not only to settle those numerous points of 
international dificrences which the mere lapse of thirty years, 
even under the most efiective of systems, would be sure to in¬ 
troduce, but even to undertake the remodelling of Europe upim 
a scheme which would supply the omissions, as well as correct 
the errors, of the Congress of Vienna.* We may be now almost 
inclined to smile at agitation upon the Spanish marriages. 


* The amusing pamphlet which we hare placed at the head of tlic 
present paper, is an illustration of the spirit here spoken of. ‘ Kii- 
* ropean Bemodcllings ’ was written before the events of February ; 
and yet proposes, in order to avoid tbe definite tendencies of national 
ambition, and remedy certain anomalies, a reconstruction of the Con¬ 
tinent little less thorough than that actually portended six months ago. 
Germany was to be reduced to the five independent states of Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover; the inheritances of tho 
Extinguished Houses being divided among the survivors, acccording 
to the relationship of their sovereigns or the natural suggestions of 
locality. Charles Albert was to be sovereign of the Lombard- 
Yenetian kingdom from Venice to Genoa, with his capital at Milan. 
Tuscany was to absorb the minor duchies. Poland was to be re¬ 
constituted. Kussia was to have tlie Danubian provinces; but 
Austria, as mistress of the nortliem half of European Turkey, was to 
be interposed between her legions and the glistening bait of the 
Bosphorus. 
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or the Swiss scirism; but the last breach of public faith with 
respect to Poland will hardly be forgotten^ even amidst a whirl¬ 
wind of revolutions. It is remarkable that M. Capefigue’s 
treatise on the acts and guarantees of the Vienna Congress, the 
title of which we have prefixed to these observations, was called 
forth solely by this deed, which he regarded as virtually repeal¬ 
ing that code of public law which the Treaties of 1815 hod 
created; and by which the political system of Europe had since 
been governed. Cracow seems to have been ‘the diamond 
‘ necklace’ of 18461 

From the height wc have at length attained, we ai*c enabled to 
take a comprehensive glance at the present state of Europe : AVc 
can observe how far the harmony and effectiveness of the general 
system has been disturbed, or is threatened, b^ the recent catas¬ 
trophes ; and whether any of its members, either from internal 
disorganisation or external pressure, have been rendered in¬ 
capable of discharging their appointed functions, AVc can 
examine the perils to which the body politic may appear exposed 
through any of the ordinary sources of disorder, such as the undue 
aggrandisement of any leading Power, or the destruction of any 
minor Power having a critical mission in the system, or trom the 
constitution of a Power altogether new. Should no such serious 
convulsions appear probable, we can ascertain how far the 
reciprocal relations of European states have been affected by the 
recent movements; and what modifications of the system wc 
have been describing may now be feared or be expected. 

Eight months ago it did certainly appear probable that the 
public Jaw of 1815 would be swept airoy by the storms of the 
present year; as completely as that of 1648 had been scattered 
to the winds by the revolutions of 1791; andtliat the total sub¬ 
version of the political fabric would leave no occasion for any 
such comments as wc are here offering. But this extreme hazard 
appears now to be passed. The force of the shock it may be 
hoped is spent; and though the constitutional edifices of the 
Continent are still trembling on their bases, there seems no longer 
such serious reason for apprehending any permanent loss of 
equilibrium. France, which gave, as usual, the first signal qf 
disturbance, has also set the unexpected example of returning 
wisdom: and what we have recently asserted of the domestic i)ro- 
ceedingsof the French nation, may now be yet more unhesitatingly 
predicated of its external relations. As far as we may judge from 
what has apparently become the set tide of events, the France 
of 1848 is not likely to assume any other attitude towards 
Europe than that of the France of 1847. Hitherto, French 
revolutions have affected, more or less* violently, the system of 
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Europe, because they introduced entirely new principles into 
the general policy of a country so capable of influencing the great 
European commonwealth. Thus the revolution of 1789 over¬ 
threw all public law whatever; because Erench influence became 
supreme in continental Europe, and the principles of the first 
revolutionists survived through nil the changes of the Parisian 
constitutions. In the same way the revolution of 1830 produced 
its effects, because the principles of those parties who achieved 
it continued to shape the poficy of the government afterwards; 
and constitutional France, as we have already said, was in this 
way drawn towards the English alliance, from the Alliance Rneecj 
and from the compacts of Verona, which had moulded the policy 
of her former cabinets. And similarly, if the existing French 
government really represented the identical Republic which was 
proclaimed in February last from the steps of the Hotel de Ville, 
we might confidently anticipate that the foreign politics of the Re¬ 
publicans, such as wc on that occasion described them, would veiy 
characteristically modify the mission of France, and materially 
influence, if not altogether subvcit, the system of Europe. It is 
now, however, notorious that this is not the case. Excepting in 
80 far as the effects of the original impulse may survive (and these, 
wc should imagine, must have been considerably qualified by sub • 
hcquent warnings), it can hardly be said that 'republican France 
is now exerting on the affairs of Europe any influence, beyond 
or beside that legitimate influence which jKM-tains to so great a 
nation. The foreign policy of the Frencii Kt'public, as defined 
by M. de Lamattine, was indeed something to feed the specula¬ 
tions of Europe; but as interpreted by General Cavaigqiic, it is 
little but the policy of the best periods of the constitutional 
monarchy. Wc might, perhaps, say even more than this; for it 
may indeed be questioned whether any recent'French govern¬ 
ment would have been strong enough, as things then stood, to 
hold a French army well in hand at the foot of the Alps, while 
trumpets were sounding on the Tessino. France is not only 
recovering her position, but she is fencing it about with tlie 
cautious jealousy which recent perils have suggested. It would 
^ difficult to select any period since the last war, at which her 
Eternal demeanour has been characterised by more satisfactory 
moderation or greater prudence, than under the brief interlude 
of the Cavaignac dictatorship. Even if the style and title of 
the Republic be finally retained, yet it docs not seem likely that 
any very formidable anomaly will be introduced into the system of 
monarchical Europe. The draft of the constitution as (perhaps 
not finally) revised, provides for as staid and as respectable an 
imijcrsonation of sovereignty as is perhaps consistent with the 
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character of the crisis. A President, elected fox four year 3 , wd 
re-eligible after a like interval, with no inconsiderable patronage, 
and with % traitement more muniheent than that of j^rsjt 
Consul, and only inferior to that of the Grand Electeur of 
SieySs, will be an acceptable aubstitufc for a committee of public 
safety, or a directory. Most reports concur in designating the 
present chief of the executive power as the probable inaugurator 
of this new office; and if this should indeed be the result of the 
approaching election, Europe, as well as France, will apparently 
have reason to be thankful. A firm and temperate policy, com¬ 
bining the national readiness for war, with a resolute deter¬ 
mination, upon any creditable conditions, to preserva peace, is 
what the events of the last three months lead us to hope from 
General Cavaignac. As regards the internal condition of his 
country, there is no present prospect of its falling into any such 
contagious or uncontrollable disorgjinisation as would affect its 
relations with the other powers of Europe. Tliat there should 
still survive a possibility of such a catastrophe, is part of the 
price which Frenchmen must pay for their liepublic; but the 
hazard is less than could have been hoped for some ii^nths back. 
Order will, in all likelihood, retain its present suplbmacy over 
anarchy ; and as to the particular forms into which this order 
may be developed, it signifies but little. Under any probable 
conditions, France will still apparently be the France of the last 
fifteen years, as well with respect to her European mission as to 
her domestic government. It may, perhaps, be thought, that a 
possible restoration of the elder Bourbons might involve a 
return to the old legitimist policy, and revive the combinations 
of 1823 ; but this is a contingency not very probable—in either 
of its assumptions. As far as speculation can be warranted in such 
a case as this, we may anticipate that the foreign policy of the 
Kcpublic will be nearly the foreign policy of the constitutional 
monarchy, with the advantage, perhaps, of being exempted from 
those complications which dynastic interests were found to create. 
We may sec another Ancona perhaps; but not another Marengo. 
There is no reason why the National Assembly should^1)o * Ke- 
' publican ’ on this point alone; nor has it given any indicatimu 
of being so disposed Fropagandism has been disclaimed affi 
discouraged as pointedly as Communism; and the cry of ‘ Poland* 
had no better success than the ciy of' organised labour.’ These 
p*e8umptiona are confirmed by the attitude already taken by 
the French government upon the Italian question, which Las 
brought about a situation sin^larly analogous to that of 1831. 
While we write, France and England are again acting in concert 
to procure a modification of the treaties of 1815 in fiivour of an 
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insui^nt people at the bti£Ld»^faf.ancient diy; and most earn¬ 
estly is'it to bC'liOjjMl tlM th|^^a&irs4of4Lombardy may be 
arrang;^a8 temperately as Vcre'the afiairs ofBelginni—with 
^qual advantage to the system •of Europe^ and less inddentol 
disturbance of its peace. * 

The respective positions of Austria and Prussia are character¬ 
ised by singular embarrassments. In the first place> there is this 
most important fact to be noticed^ that — as regards the joint 
relations previously subslsdng between these States towards the 
rest of Europe—that alliance of the three Northern Powers, of 
which we have recorded the origin and tho infiuenoe, must now 
be considered at least suspended, if not finally broken up. In 
fiict, no incident of the late convulsions has been more romaric- 
able than this, thfrt Berlin and Vienna have been made to im¬ 
personate the traditional character of revolutionary Paris; and 
to proclaim on their own proper territories those very principles, 
which it has hitherto been their chief political function to neu¬ 
tralise and denounce. The drag has not only slipped away 
from the wheel of the machine, but is now actu^y dangling at 
the horses’ heels, and stimulating their speed. That combina^ 
tion which Represented the principle of conservatism in the sys¬ 
tem has disappeared. There no longer exists the traditional 
alliance of Austria, Hussia, and Prussia to counterbalance the 
revolutionary tendencies of Southern and Central Europe, or 
to modify the constitutional influences of England and France. 
How far this ancient understanding may be preserved (for 
future reproduction) in the breasts of the respective sovereigns, 
is another question. The practice which in old times obtained 
throughout Europe, of considering foreign politics as exclusively 
the personal concerns of the monarch, subsisted till a very 
recent date in the kingdoms alluded to; and one of the most 
obstinate stands made by the Prussian Court was in behalf of 
the king’s right to reserve from the inspection or control of 
the new ministry Ms correspondence witn certain foreign C9n 
binets. Rumour states, and with no hek of likelihood, that 
theip^ auf^jlst Majesties of Prussia, Austria, and Russia think 
alike upon public matters; but, however this may be, it 
l^piear that there can be no return to the policy of past times 
tintil the work of the recent revolutions has been entirely undone; 
—^a contingency not immediately probable. At present, Russia 
ean me6t with no more sympathy at Vienna or Berlin than at 
Paris; and thus all such functions in the European system as 
bft-ve been hitherto discharged by the * throe Northern Powers^ 
must cease and determine. 

^ There is another consideration, affectii^ even still more 
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seriously the European^, rel&t^lr t£ i)i0se *tw(^ A^a^. It is a 
point apparently yeti ttndeddeil>;^het^r to t)e pr^rred 

at all in any aucn indq>endent .poUtit^ exiatonce ns th^ bava 
hitherto emoyed. Our recent* observations on the |Apjected 
Germanic Empire showed how deliberately it was contemplated 
to obliterate the names of Austria and Prussia from the Euro¬ 
pean map; and to absorb these first-rate and most influential 
powers in a new and gigantic nationality, of which it was diffi** 
cult to define the function or anticipate the course. As regards 
the final accomplishment of the project, we have seen no reason 
to repudiate the mia^vings which we then expressed. So little 
hearty or cordial co-operation towards this object is to be dis¬ 
covered in the proceedings of the various German govemmcutSi 
that we are almost induced to wonder whence the pow('r is 
derived which still keeps the experimental macliincry in motion. 
Austria, though gratified with the provisional Heutenancy of 
the new government, is so notoriously disafiected to the sobemp, * 
that strong resolutions have just been proposed in the Erankfbrt 
Assembly condemnatory of her administrative policy, and re^ 
commending the authoritative intervention of the Central Power. 
Prussia is naturally still less satisfied with her allot|ed destiny; 
and so generally has the * nationality’ of March last been super¬ 
seded in this kingdom by a less comprehenrivo sentiment, that 
* genuine Germanity ’ is now confin^ to a minority consisting 
mainly of students and dubbists; while * specific Prusslanism * is 
undisguiaedly professed by all classes, from the accomplished 
minister who has just preferred the service of his immediate 
master before that of the imperial governor, down to the soldiers 
of the army who dedined by any act of homage to set the 
lieutenant of the empii^ above the sovereign of Berlin. !N'ay, 
in the Holstein negotiation, Prussia delib^tely placed her in¬ 
dependent authority beside, if not above, that of the Central 
Power. Bavaria is reported to be revivinu the ancient traditions 
of her cabinet; and to be looking across tne Bbine for company. 
Certain it is, at least, that she snows no disposition to. recognise 
the authorities of Frankfort. Hanover declined witljgiudi cha¬ 
racteristic abruptness the invitation to discrown herself* that 
hints were thrown out of summary proceedings against djjjjU^ 
gerous m example, and it was propos^ at once to declare the 
dominions of Kmg Ernest an * immediacy * of the new empire 
—an instructive instance, indeed, of the revive^ prerogatives of 
the CsDsars. The minor states, though with less imperative 
motives, show an almost equal didndmation to fuse th w indi¬ 
vidualities in a German unity. Yet we should not be justified 
in dismissing the scheme as a palpable failure. There is, in the 
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first plftce, a steady dc^gedaess of purpose in the Frankfort As- 
aembly, resulting no .doubt frojn the natioBal character of its 
con 8 ti):ttents, whicb invests its proceedings with far more sig¬ 
nificance than those of other siiuar bodies; not to mention the 
strength of the party in Germany, which does sincerely and con- 
sciendotiBly yearn for this mystic unity, however mystic or ill- 
coDoeived may be its purpose. Next, it is manifest that at all 
events the project will not be dropped without a resolute expe¬ 
riment, of which indeed we at this moment behold the partial 
operation ; and considering, moreover, the extent to which oer- 
tain>illustrious personages have been committed in its favour, it 
cannot be unreasonable to suspect that some modification of the 
scheme, at least, may be brought about; and that the attempt 
will exert some permanent influence on the conflguration of 
Germany. It is necessaiy, therefore, to include this contin¬ 
gency of a * Gensan Empire’ among the subjects of the present 
• review. 

In the meantime, we can only conjecture the resultant policy 
of 4 his extraordinary compound of antagonist traditions, by ob¬ 
serving the conduct of the existing Assembly; which embodies, in 
some sort, the future nationality. Though there are certainly 
moments when it seems doubtful whether this Assembly is a much 
more faithful representation of the real sentiments of the Gerr 
manic States, than other minor conventions are of their respective 
countries, yet it would be unjust to deny this body the 2}rai8e of 
a certain temperate and serious demeanour, under circumstances 
calculated to induce a contrary deportment. Its debates, too, 
upon the tempting subject of foreign politics, were distinguished 
by. considerable knowledge and ability; not untinctured, however, 
with an illiberality scarcely consistent with the position of the 
debaters. It seems evident, by the attitude assumed both towards 
Italians and Sclavonians, that the Germans are by no means 
disposed to give to other nationalities the license they demand 
for their own. The leading idea has hitherto been, not un¬ 
naturally, the consolidation of the German race by all rc(;[uisite 
institutioi^ and the extension of tlie national frontiers by a some¬ 
what unscrupulous interpretation of public law. They have laid 
reilplute hands upon Danish Schleswig and Polish Posen; and 
they concurred in sanctioning the clmms of Austria, on^in con¬ 
gratulating the victorious Badetsky. But, in reflecting over ihe 
probable influence of the new empire upon the European system, 
we need hardly, perhaps, apprehend that it could be exerted in 
any destructive form. For it cannot be denied that this projected 
unity is but the consummation of the political theory propounded 
at the last reconstruction of the public law of Europe. It was 
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argued both then and since, that the further the consolidation of 
the Germanic States could be carried, the better it would b4 for 
all parties; and that the true policy of Europe required the 
diminution, as far as was nraeticable, of the number of inde¬ 
pendent Powers within th^ territories, and the formation,'' in 
their stead, of as compact a body as could be constituted between 
the Vistula and the Khine. In fact, the Confederation of 1815 
was but a provisional substitute for the unity then unattainable; 
and it would be impossible to argue that a political work, which 
was the very end to which all intervening arrangements had 
been mode to tend, could be otherwise than favourable to that 
great result—the tranquillity of Europe—with a view to which 
all these arrangements had been devised. Speaking with refer¬ 
ence to the general system, the empire of the Frankfort Assembly 
is the very model of that territorial configuration wnich Was im¬ 
perfectly prescribed by the Vienna Congress. The unity of Ger¬ 
many, too, besides settling the barrier question of the North' 
and West, would also get rid of the special discontents of 
Saxony and of certain minor principalities which have never 
yet recovered their good temper, by educing all at once to a 
fraternal level of mediatisation and equafity* 

It is obvious, however, that the abstraction of two leading 
Powers out of five from the European family cannot but inti¬ 
mately affect the whole commonwealth; and it is yet uncertain 
how far they may carry their respective traditions into the 
nationality in which they would be absorbed. Possibly they 
might struggle to invest with the nggr(^ate'influence of the 
Empire those particular forms of policy which they have hitherto 
advocated in their independent capacities; so that the [lolitical 
traditions of great German Cabinets may become like tliose of 
our great English Parties; and the policy of the Empire may be 
Prussian or Austrian, as that of England may be Whig or Tory. 
A contingency, too, not impossible, is that of the late Confede¬ 
ration being superseded by a duality instead of a unity. At 
the Congress of 1815, as well as on earlier occasions, it was 
suggested that Germany offered scope for two Confederations; 
and that th» Northern States might group themselves round 
Prussia, while the Southern took Austria as the centre of attrOb- 
tion. Symptoms have been shown of a tendency to some such 
crystallisation on the present occasion; and if this should be the 
case, then, of course, (putting the late revolution of principles 
out of the question) Austria and Prussia will just resume theit 
old places in the system; although, from the respective positions 
of the two Powers, the latter would always gain in a greater 
ratio tlian the former, from equal augmentations of strength. 
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Jf, l^oweyeTp the crealioA of a Gerxnan Empire was a con&- 

e gencj too UttlQ improbable to be passed over m Biknce, it is 
00 aucb inmiuxe&t or certain an occurrence os to justify us in 
i^ing ^tiioot remarb the act^ state of its intended mem* 
—cowdered in their old-fasluOTed capadties of Austria and 
Pruds^ The first of these Powers has just-added another ex¬ 
ample to the instances already on recora of the vitality and 
strength which nxay still reside in an empire conceived to have 
ffdlen into superannuation and decrepitude. Though pointed 
at« even before the recent convulsions, as an illustration of the 
decay to wluch a state might be brought by a parade of impotent 
absolutism and a blind persistence in an obsolete and unaccom¬ 
modating policy, and mough exposed to the first and fullest 
bjipt.of the late movement, under circumstances of internal 
diaoigmiiBation which seemed to confirm all the predictions of 
her ^varsanea and rivals, she has yet held her own against all 
armors; has rallied her forces around her standard, and has at 
length fairly repulsed the aggressors on their own chosen ground. 
Notwithstanding the apparent incoherence, and even the actual 
repulsion which does partially exist between the multitudinous 
parts of her overgreovn and unwieldy empire, and which has 
been increased by the operation of late events, yet still, as if by 
some instinctive and spontaneous efibrt^ her resources have 
been displayed in sudi concentrated and successful vigour, as 
to set all doubts upon this point at rest. For all external pur¬ 
poses it really appears that the Austriau empire is at least as 
powerful now, as at any period since she had last occasion to 
^ her strength in arms. A loyal attachment to the Imperial 
HousCf Bprin^ng perhaps from various motives, but as con¬ 
spicuous in the military colonists of South Hungapr as in 
the mountmneers of the Tyrol, combines with a certain senti¬ 
ment of ambitious pride, to centralise and keep together the 
heterogeneous constituents of the Empire. In the final advance 
against the retreating Piedmontese, the Hungarian hussars vied 
Tnth thfi light horse of Croatia and the jfigers of Austria 
Proper, in appropriating the honours of the day. Nor was 
tips merely the result of military discipline or i^pirit, for it 
deer that the war has throughout been popular in the several 
proyincea i and that there was a general resolution to maintain 
at all hazards in this ^maz^ the integrity of the Empire. ^ 
tQ the political princiiuea introduced into the Imperial councils, 
though it is true that a spirit more purely democratic t^ that 
preyaiUp^ in Paris or BerUn seems to have entrenched itself in 
the Austrian mpital, yet it only rules in the absence of any sub- 
irtaptial oppotition; and it is reported that the victorious returp 
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of Badetzky, co-opcrating with Prince Wiudisobgr&tz iknn the 
North, and the Ban J^chioh from the South, is likely t6 
store the status quo of Vienna, as completely as he has restol^ 
that of Milan. We shall haye presently to speak of transaeriokla 
winch will doubtless modify the relations of the Tronaolpine pfo*' 
Tinces of the Empire, and of a most momontoos movement of 
race, which though yet xmdevcloped, menaces its whole constir 
tution; but upon the whole, perhaps, there is more reason thatl 
six months ago would have be^ thought possible, to conjocturh 
that if there is 'to bO an Austria at ml, its position in tho 
European ^stcm may survive substantially undisturbed. 

It IB mainly In what may be termed her moral capacity that 
Prussia appears to have suffered any serious shock. Her ma¬ 
terial and territorial empire has been neitber decentralised nor 
disorganised. Silesia, ^randenburg, and Eastern Prossia are 
of one accord os to unity and purpose. Even the Bhenish 
provinces are undisturbed; and the mishaps of the kingdom 
seem to be confined to that portion of Posen which it was 
thought expedient to dismember and reHnquish to the old Scla¬ 
vonic element of its population. Becent events have affotded 
convincing proof that any independent Prussia will Still be tho 
Prussia of tho great Frederic. Her power and place in the 
system promise to be the same; but the direction in which 
her influence will be hereafter exerted,,remains to be decided 


between the population of the kingdom and the assembly of 
Berlin. It seems almost certain, speaking broadly, that tho 
actual preponderance of power resides, if not with the court and 
its old supporters, yet with the constitutional party and the 
king; though there has been hitherto a most marked and Con¬ 
spicuous reluctance to put it forth against the turbulent minorityi 
which has shown such a mischievous indinarion to prottact tne 
disorders of March. It is possible, and perhaps probable, that 
the cordial understanding of the three Northern Powers for the 
old purposes of policy, will never be purely revived; and that 
the hereditary traditions of Prussia must, in this respect, be , 
replaced by some new system. Nevertheless, though her people 
may secure a consritutional government, there are, as yet, but 
too many impediments in the way of her alliance, imon these 
principles, with the two great constitutional Powers of the West. 

The attitude of Bussia during these events has been charac¬ 
teristic and natural She is calling forth all her resources 
against a possible contingency, and levies have been drawn, as 
in 1812, from the very shores of the Caspian, Her Polish pro¬ 
vinces are huge garrisons of itien and matiriel; and vast bodies 
of troops arc concentrated at intervals along the whole western 
frontier, from the Niemen to the mouths of the Danube. Still she 
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resolutely abstains from actual intervention; and in her diplomatic 
circular addressed to the several courts of^Germany, she declares 
in the most earnest terms that all her preparations have been 
and are most strictly defensive and pacific. But, as regards her 
general policy she is once more isolated. It is true that she 
may have recently drawn more closely to the courts of Denmark 
and Sweden, but this is upon a simple point of territorial 
gnarontoe; and her sentiments on this head, we believe, are 
shared by the liberal cabinet of England and the * republican^ 
assembly of France. Whilst, for all those purposes of European 
policy which were defined at Troppau, and have been so re¬ 
peatedly exemplified since, Kussia appears to be left, for the 
moment at least, without an ally. In a war of * opinions ’ she 
would, as far as can be seen at present, have one side to herself. 
Whether she may lend a less reluctant ear than hitherto to the 
future proposals of France, may depend no less on the tempta¬ 
tions which the latter power can offer, than on the political con¬ 
stitution it may assume. The national purposes of Bussia have 
been always conflicting between the innate desire of aggrandise¬ 
ment on one side, and the dread of political contagion on the other. 
Poland might perhaps be conciliated and incorporated; even 
Constantinople might perhaps be brought within that frontier 
which has stretched, in one hundred and fifty years, from the 
Upper Dnieper to the Lower Danube. But then, these desirable 
consummations are inseparable from a total abandonment of that 
policy which has hitherto ruled the councils of the Bomanofis. 

Of the minor Powers of Europe, the most important for the 
purpose of our present discussion, are Switzerland, Sardinia, and 
Belgium. The position of the first of these states is somewhat 
curious. After setting an example of internal commotion, which 
reached the extremity of civil war, the Swiss Confederation is 
now secure and tranquil; while war and revolution ore literally 
encircling its frontiers. The politiad operations, however, upon 
which, in connexion with the causes of the late struggle, it is now 
noiselessly employed, are of no slight significance as afiecting its 
position in the general system, and its relations with the dispens¬ 
ing Powers of Europe. The two parties whose struggles have 
lately distracted Switzerland, have existed in the Cantons ever 
since the fir&t convulsions nf 1789, with the same principles and, 
virtually, the same objects. The point in dispute is the political 
constitution of the country. The democratic party desire an 
efiective unity; to be raised on the ruins of the cantonal sove¬ 
reignties. They wish Switzerland to become one indivisible 
demoerntio Bcpublic; in which there shall be no power inde¬ 
pendent of the will of the numerical majority. The opposite 
party, as most readers, since the events of last autuum, will be 
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aware, desire, along with more or lees of aristocracy, to pre¬ 
serve such a fedcrd constitution as shall leave the sovereignty 
of each canton safe and intact. These parties both pleaded 
their cause at the Congress of Vienna; and considerable diseos- 
sion ensued upon the hest means of organising a state so inti¬ 
mately concerned in the preservation of the general equilibrium. 
The highest interests of Europe indeed, demand the inviolable 
neutrality of Switzerland. What the Channel does for France 
and England, Switzerland docs for Eastern and Western Europe. 
Its possession would almost put France at the mercy of Austria^ 
or Austria at the mercy of France—as it actually did in the cam¬ 
paigns respectively of 1814 and 1800. It was on this account 
that so much interest was taken by the Allied Powers in the 
internal organisation of the state. All their efforts were em¬ 
ployed to render it b^th os pcax^eable and as strong ns pos¬ 
sible, BO* that the temptations or opportunities of its neighbours 
to violate this solemn neutrality might be scanty and few. Its 
internal organisation, indeed, involved more important considera¬ 
tions than its externsd power; for there was scarcely a probability 
that it amid be rendered absolutely proof by its own strength 
against any aggression of the frontier states; whereas, by such 
a constitution as should make it least likely to give offence to 
its neighbours, they would at least be deprived of those pretexts 
for intervention, which the most unscrupulous ambition is geno- 
rally found to wait for. With such a purpose, the Congress 
adopted the views of the federalist or conservative party; and 
devised for the constitution of Switzerland that Pacte FMbral 
which existed till the other day. Neither our purpose nor our 
limits permit us now to trace the local or general revolutions of 
the interval. Most of the cantonal governments of Switzerland 
have, as is weU known, undergone material change# and at¬ 
tempts have been more than once made to modify the poet 
according to the 'views of the party which conceived that it had 
acquired the preponderance. These attempts have hitherto 
failed; but they have been more resokitcly renewed unco the 
principle of cantonal independence was weakened by the events 
of last autumn; and a new pact, detised by the party in the 
(wcendant, is now offered for the acceptance of the Cantons. At 
the time we are writing, it is reported that some four or five 
negative votes arc expected. It is less, however, with the result 
of this experiment, than with the tendency of the whole transac¬ 
tion, that we are here concerned. The late pact was not forcibly 
imposed upon the Confederation by the Congress, but it was 
tendered, with the distinct intimation that the recognition of 
Swiss ncutr^ty and independence was conditional upon its 
acceptance and preservation; and it was so received. These 
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<sonditioii8 «re aow likelj to be \iolated; ;aB^ wbat is more, 
lipjr. will be violated at we instolioe andfot the ptirposee-of that 
partj whose policy and sympathies have directly tended to defeat 
eome^of the principal ends for which the consritution was origi¬ 
nally devised. Nothing could be more natural or appropriate 
than that this neutml and inviolable republic should serve as a 
ihiropeaii asylum for fugitives in political trouble: But when it 
was actually made, as repeatedly within the last fifteen years, a 
base of hostile operations on wc part of these refugees against 
all the states on its frontiers, it became the very opposite of 
what was intended; and scarcely a single Power was left with¬ 
out a decent pretext for attacking it. At this minute the Con¬ 
federation has been put upon its defence by Marshal Badetsky, 
for having harboured a corps of armed Italians, contrary to the 
usages of war—a reckless course of policy indeed, for a state which 
has been described as being, in all but its mountains, a Poland. 

The position of Sardinia, though apparently more critical, 
perhaps scarcely entails so many serious contingencies. To 
the laie coup de tMdtre in Lombardy we need give no more 
than an tdlusion. But though apparently at the mercy of a 
victorious enemy, and clearly defeated in his patriotic (or am¬ 
bitious) views, it is still possible that Charles Albert, through 
the concurring interests of Europe and Austria, may actually 
gain a noble province by a lost campaign! The obvious political 
expediency of strengthening the prince of these mountain passes, 
has contributed, in modem history, to that incessant aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Family of Savoy, which in earlier times as always 
resulted from the unvarying instinct of its members. It is pos¬ 
sible tkat the Treaty of Milan may continue what the Treaty 
of Utrecht began, and secure at lenglii to the royal House of 
Savoy tKpse fertile districts of Lombardy, and that famous isle 
of the Mediterranean, which they have so long coveted, and so 
often claimed.* It is at least clear, both fr^ the traditional 


* For the reasons stated above, we have not allotted any great por¬ 
tion of our space to the affairs of the Two Sicilies; hut as they appear 
likely at this minute to be more than usually interesting, we subjoin 
t such a r^ume of the old relations of these two countries, as may per¬ 
haps throw a little illustration on the issue of the present crisis.-— 
Naples and Sicily first appear in modern history as a united country 
or kingdom alter the conquests of the Nomans, who won the former 
territory from the Gre^s, and subsequently the latter from the 
Saracens; and we may remark d^propos of these last-mentioned people, 
that they appear to have kept a firmer hold of this island after their 
nominal expulsion than of almost any other Europeaju conquest. For 
the £mperor Frederic II. was able, in his quality of lung of Sicily, 
to transplant a military colony of some 30^000 of them into the Frin- 
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interests and tke . present attitude at Austria, fr6i£t ‘ Aie 

dedared intentions of England and Erance, tto l^e 

cfpat^ and the arms of the misbelievers were largely 
iiis successors to the no small scandal of Christendom. In 
temperament of the whole insular population was strongly drisht^ 
as'many of their revolutions showed. lii both hingdoms the Gr^dk 
element, had continued so considerable, that Frederic directed his 
Constitutions of a.d. 1231 to be translated into Greek: The eldih* 
brother of the Norman conquerors took bis seat in the peninsula, and 
the younger in the island; — the latter being held as a fief of tlK 
former—till, upon failure of this elder line,.the survivor entered upon 
the whole inheritance under the same title which he had previoa|]y 
derived from his insular dominion. Being desirous of the roy^ 
dignity which hitherto h^ not been assumed, he bargained with tffi 
anti-pope for the distinedon; and by this ecclesiastical pretender w^ 
the style and title of the ‘ Two Sicilies,*—r. e. peninsular and insular, 
— first devised, though it was not currently home till some time 
afterwards, 

'When this line also failed like the former, the Sicilian crown, afbdr 
some struggles, passed to the Hohenstauffens, in the person of the 
Emperor Henry VL, who had married the posthumous child and 
eventual heiress of the first king of the Two Sicilies. We need not teU 
how tragically this German dynasty was extinguished, how Chiles 
of Anjou was called in, and how Sicily, after seventeen years* expe¬ 
rience of French domination, successfully revolted agaanst its oppres¬ 
sors at those famous Vespers. Naples and Sicily were now two; but 
as republics were less popular as forms of government in the dXys of 
Venice and Genoa, than they appear to be in these days of Buenos ^ 
Ayres and Uruguay, the Sicilians emried their allegiance to Aragon, 
a state well fitt^ by its then maritime preponderance to accept the 
charge, and the reigning house of which had been connected by Inar- 
riage with, the extinct German line. Omitting the dyntHic revo¬ 
lutions through which tliese now independent states ri&spectively 
passed, we may observe, that Sicily, after having been transferred to 
a junior branch of the Aragonese House, reverted to the Teigniug 
branch, and at length, in the year 1412, Aragon and Sicily were form¬ 
ally united in the crown worn by the Castilian Prince who had been 
chosen to fill the throne of Aragon. The son of this monarch suc> 
ceeddd also in securing for himself the contested inheritance of Joanna 
of Bourbon, the childless Queen of Naples. Thus, about the middle^ 
of the 15th century, Naples and Sicily became once more a united 
kingdom. But they did not long remain in the possession of the reign¬ 
ing line of Aragon; since the possessor, thinking that he had full 
powers of disposal over these acquisitions of his individual adroitness, 
bequeathed thq * Two Sicih'es/ as they were now termed, to w ille¬ 
gitimate son: in whose falnily they remained until the famous par¬ 
tition which poncluded the wars of Charles VTII.,,and which was so 
speedily supei^dcd by the absorption of the whole inheritance in 
the patrimony of Spain. 
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kingdom of Sax^inia Trill not suffer for the £iulta or misfor¬ 
tunes of its monarch* While we are writing, the destinies of 
Northern Italy await the fiat of the umpires. Three modes of 
^niganisatioh have been su^ested, each of which has its rccom- 
mendations and its difficulties. It seems to have been con- 
duded, even by Austria herself, that the detachment of L#om- 
bardy from the Empire is a measure of expediency. The 
dismembered province may then be either annexed to Piedmont, 
or erected into an independent^ state, or made a kind of £ef of 
the Empire under a sovereign archduke. The first contingency 
alone would be likely to produce any effect upon the politick 
system. It is true that the fortification and exdargement of the 
&rdiniaii kingdom would be nothing more than a continuation 
of that policy, which for more than a century and a half has 
been stamped with European approval; but it is doubtful 
whether the acquisition of Lombardy might not entail the sur¬ 
render of Savoy and Nice, and still more doubtful whether, in 
such case, the loss would be compensated by the gain. At 
.present Lombardy and Piedmont are actuated by a bitter, 
though perhaps appeasable, enmity towards each other; and the 
union of these discordant and disorganised provinces might prove 
a poor substitute for that compact and critically placed state 
from which such important duties are now expected. But with 
the exception of these considerations, and the due preservation 
of Austrian power at the head of the Adriatic, the distribution 
of the Italian territoiy derives all the interest attached to it. 


The next appearance of either Sicily on the European field is at 
the Treaty of Utrecht, when the title now hoped to be revived was 
created anew, after more than 200 years’ abeyance, in favour of 
that very House to which it has just been offered. The island of 
Sicily was adjudged to the Charles Albert of his day, Victor Ama¬ 
deus IL, together with the royal title which he so anxiously desired. 
The ground taken by the Allies, however, was found untenable; and, 
afi;er a five years’ possession of the island, Victor was induced reluct¬ 
antly to exchange his new realm and title for that of Sardinia, Sicily 
being allotted on this- occasion to the House of Austria. At length 
the squabbles for this portion of the great Spanish inheritance were 
finally arianged at the Peace of Vienna in 1735 ; and the kingdom of 
the * Two Sicilies,’ like their fabled Arethusa, emerged again into 
light and being, as an independent settlement for the Infante Don 
Carlos- of the new Bourbon dynasty of Spain. In this family, with 
the interruption only to which Napoleon subjected all continental 
history, the crown has remained to the present when Fer¬ 
dinand H. seems once more likely to behold a division of the in¬ 
heritance aiid to be ruxming the risk of losing half his title as well 
ai half his kingdom. 
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from other circumstaaces than its influence upon Enropean 
politics. The district between the Tessino and the Mincio is 
insignificant in a military point of view; and presuming no 
foreign power to be introduced, the purposes both of Austi^a 
and of Europe would be answered by the adoption of the latter 
river for the Imperial frontier. As to the duchies of the Genoese 
Goilf, or the States of the Peninsula, though our interest in their 
future fortunes is undiminished, they can only enter into such 
considerations as we have been.suggesting, upon suppositions 
which are now hardly probable. The consolidation of Italy entire, 
either ns a kingdom or a confederation under an efficient Central 
Power, would indeed introduce a new element into the system; 
and this, as with the democratic party in Switzerland, was the 
consummation to which the views of the most advi.ncGd Italian 
liberalism have been conceived to tend. But whatever lesson 
the late revolutions in the Peninsula may have taught us, they 
have at least released us from all obligation of immediately dis-' 
cussing such a contingency as this. Italy, as a whole, has cer¬ 
tainly not approved itself ripe for union — any more than we 
imagine Germany to be. In the meantime, excepting in so far 
as the constitutions of its States may expose them to the in¬ 
fluence of greater Powers, it matters not much, for our imme¬ 
diate point of view, bn what particular scale it may be re-par¬ 
titioned between its prescriptive shareholders. 

A few words will suffice for the yet unnoticed States of 
Europe, The growth of Prussia into a power of the first mag¬ 
nitude, appears among its other effects to preclude the likelihood 
of any re-appearoncc of the Scandinavian Powers, under ordinary 
circumstances, upon the fields of the Continent That they retain * 
strength and spirit enough to defend their own rights they have 
satisfactorily proved under trying circumstances; and any contest 
between them and their neighbours on the main-land has now 
become, as a royal speaker phrased it, ‘ a fight between a dog and 
* a fish.’ Though one of them is under a government os absolute 
as any in Eurojie, they have altogether escaped the revolutionary 
epidemic of the season, and have exhibited a feeling of nationality 
so practical, a union of interests so cordial, and an attachment 
to their institutions so resolute and sincere, as to attract the 
admiration even of tho§e who thought their cause the weaker. 
Very different must be the comments upon the other extremity 
of the Continent The Spanish Peninsula, like the Swedish and 
Danish, stands also unmoved by the European shock, but simply 
because it has already gone through its constitutional revolutions; 
and if the only^ result of this year’s convulsions is to be such 
as is there exhibited, we might' almost turn, in the impatience 
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of despair, to the policy of Verona. There is reason to believe 
that TOth in Spain &nd Portugal the Eealistas, that is to say, 
the partisans of the ripime superseded by the constitutional 
dynasties, comprise the majoi^ty of the population; and that it 
is but a comparatively small minority, whicn ag^ is subdivided 
into those more prominent parties of Modcrado^&d Progressistas 
~Chartistas and Septembriatas — who have monopolised the 
attention of Europe. The Moderados are for the most part 
adventurers of good family: who are nothing without the court, 
but can govern the country with it. The Progressistas are the 
middle classes in the great towns. It is not that there linger in 
the breast of the majority any deep-rooted feelings of traditionary 
lojndty or of personal attachment, but that people would be 
willing to return to what they remember, in order to escape from 
what they experience. Perhaps at a future period some incre¬ 
dulity may be excited by such a picture as might now be drawn 
•of the inheritance of Charles V. With scarcely the political im¬ 
portance of Tuscany, and none of the geographical significance of 
Savoy, Spain might almost be absorbed in the opposite continent 
of Africa, and leave Europe to terminate at the Pyrenees, with¬ 
out affecting the system of states. A rupture with the free city 
of Hamburgh would create more inconvenience than arises from 
our present rupture with the cabinet of Madrid.* Treated as a 

* Perhaps, however, the curiosity of the reader may compensate 
for the insignificance of the subject, and render of some interest the 
details which unexpected disclosures have now so well elucidated. 
The conferences between England and France on the subject of the 
Spanish match resulted, as will be recollected, in a stipulation that 
' the Queen of Spain should not wed a French prince, and that a 
French j}rince should not espouse the Infanta Maria Louise till issue 
had been bad of the marriage of the Queen. As the fundamental 
condition, however, presumed that ^none but a Bourbon should fill 
* the throne of Philip V.the choice of a husband for the Queen was 
limited to the present king, his brother, and the Count Trapani. The 
latter, it seems, was the intended spouse at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings ; and such an arrangement would have made every thing smooth; 
but the national ^slike to this Neapolitan Bourbon was so strong, as 
to be insuperable. There was then Francisco d'Assls; but with his 
family Queen Christina was on such bad term^ as to render it abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, for the preservation of her own interests, that 
she should either try to exclude him from the throne, or counterbalance 
his influence ^ some rival power. The first of these alternatives 
suggested the Coburg alliance, which was proposed by Christina her¬ 
self;' and when that was negatived, it was she whorinsisted on the 
simultaneous marriages, from an apprehension of wbat might result 
in the interval, if her personal foes exercised the power of royalty. 
While she was left without any appui whatever. By holding out a 
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hiftre toy for diplomatists, shipped of almost every vestige of 
external power, bankrupt in honesty, and below even its own 
emancipated colonies in European credit, Spain can only attract 
notice from the suggestions of the past, or the possibilities 
of the future. j>wlt should be remember^, howev^, that no 
country' has ever shown such extraordinary capacity fc^ a 
sudden resurrection. Three years of Alberoni’s ministry re¬ 
stored Spain from a condition as degrading as the present 
{excepting the stigma of a repudiated debt), to a state not 
inconsistent even with her ancient grandeur; and though in 
the rapid succession of edifying characters which marks the 
phantasmagoria of Peninsular c^inets, no figure has appeared 
with the outline or semblance of an Alberoni, yet it is im¬ 
possible to -discard consideration of a country which needs 
nothing but such an acquisition to raise it to a level with the 
greatest powers of the West. Bich in national character, as in 
natural resourcc8> productive beyond even the blighting influence 
of misgovernment, and standing now alone among her neigh¬ 
bours in the blessing of a surplus revenue, it seems as if Spain 
might any day again take rank in the European commonwealth. 
At the same time, to those who have considered carefully the 
whole circumstances of her sudden rise and her headlong fall, it 
may perhaps appear doubtful after all, whether the state in 
which she was found by Olivarez was not as naturally incidental 


Coburg before King Louis Philippe, with all the desperate resolution 
of a woman fairly alarmed, she at length frightened the French 
monarch into his ill-fated consent to the double match, and thus 
fortified herself with the Montpensier alliance against the influence of • 
Don Francisco’s family. These marriages had been - supported by 
the whole of one party in Spain and opposed by another. Accord¬ 
ingly France and England had both their Spanish party, whether 
they would or no. In this state the French Revolution found matters 
in Madrid. Both parties now became more anxious for our alliance: 
Christina and the Moderados to supply what they had lost in France; 
the Progressistas to make clean work of their adversaries at so 
favourable an opportunity. Neither coalition, however, on such 
terms, was consistent with the proper policy of this country. An 
alliance with the Moderados would have lost us for ever the respect 
of every other party, and at once have converted the Progressistas 
into Red J^epuhlicans. "We therefore determined on neutrality, re¬ 
solving terWintain friendly relations with the Progressistas, lest 
they might otherwise take refuge in republicanism—on the other 
hand, to avoid all violent quarrel with the Moderados, because they 
were in office. But as this, in the eyes of the ascendant faction, was 
tantamount to opposition, they thought it desirable to drive awa;^ our 
minister and remove us from the field altogether. Voila tout! 
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to her constitution, as that in wHoh she was left by Ximenes; 
whether her elevation is not a more curioiis problem than her 
decline; and whether the geographical isolation of her position 
does not require to be compensated by fortuitous and irregular 
advantages, before she con exert upon the general system an in¬ 
fluence proporUoned to her dominion. 

We have reserved for the conclusion of our remarks, the con- 
sidemtioD, or as the narrowness of our limits will rather render 
it, the proposidon of a question, which far exceeds in its possible 
importance that of all the realities or contingencies we have 
hiUierto numerated. The revolutions of 1848, which succeeded 
that of France, may, perhaps, be generally characterised ^ a 
violent reaction against that status quo of political principles, of 
which we have , traced the construction at Carlsbad and Laybach, 
and which it has since seemed almost the exclusive function of 
the three Northern Powers to preserve and maintain. We do 
not, of course, mean to say that each particular insurrection was 
the explosion of feelings long cherished, the burst of repugnance 
lon^ suppressed, or the prompt seizure of an expect^ oppor¬ 
tunity to effect a deliberate and preconceived reform. On the 
contrary, every hour brings us additional reason for concluding 
that contagion was the prindpal agent in the seveml catas¬ 
trophes ; that the outbreak, or, at least, all its unconstitutional 
violence, was in almost every instance the work of a small, mis¬ 
guided and inconsiderate minority; and that however general 
might have been the desire for constitutional governments, there 
was no wish for a suspension of all government whatever in 
favour of those provisional substitutes which have now so 
* strangely assumed the prerogatives of power. Still, the revolu¬ 
tionary shock could never have been thus transmitted from 
Paris to Vienna, if the States of Central Europe had not been 
fitted, by some such reactionary spirit, for receiving and con¬ 
ducting it But, besides these ordinary and anticipated con¬ 
sequences of a French revolution, the present occasion appears, 
among its other results, to have given an impulse of develop¬ 
ment to a particular sentiment of Nationality, hitherto unformed 
or dormant. 

Even in this country, so conspicuously behind the Continent 
in its speculations upon European combinations or destinies*, 

^ ■ .1 ,. - . — ' 

* A curious illustration of the aptitude displayed by our neighbours 
for'these inquiries, is to be found in a resolution passed by the Com¬ 
mittee of Foreign Affairs in the National Assembly almost as soon 
as it was constituted. Representatives were nominated to prepare 
reports on the principal European questions as coolly as committees 
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convictions have been expressed, that in. the possible fortunes 
of the Sclavonic race, was comprised the onl^ element by which 
the course of modem history was likely to be seriously affected. 
This potent element has been sensibly quickened by the events 
of last February. ^ Most readers will be familiar with the general 
theory of Panslavism, or, in other words, with the idea, as 
recently elaborated by the writers of Eastern Europe, of uniting 
all Sclavonic populations into one enormous ^empire ; which 
would thus almost necessarily become the master Power of this 
quarter of the globe. A fuU development of Panslavism would 
of course presume the supremacy of Pussia; for since the in* 
habitants of this empire comprise fifty-three out of the seventy- 
eight millions numbered by the Sclavonic race, it would be 
impossible to consummate the projected union, without both 
including the {)opulation of Kussia, and acknowledging her 
natural presidency. But a modification of the theory has been 
suggest^, by which the idea itself is pressed into service against 
Kussinn ambition; and indeed is represented as the only plausible 
expedient for checking the fated advance of that eastern empire. 
It is proposed that Austria, which reckons in its population 
returns some seventeen millions of Sclavonions against six 
million^ and a half of Germans, should give to this prepou- 
derating element its due supremacy; should in short, declare 
itself a Sclavonic ^tate; and should thus reorganise the tottenng 
fabric of its empire upon a new and enduring basis. 

We are only concerned with these and the like theories, os far 
ns they have been invested with an actual iniluenco upon the 
state of Europe under the recent movements; and to no incon¬ 
siderable extent is this the case with the Austrian Empire. 
No sooner had the ^constitution’ of the 25th of April been 
promulgated, than all the nationalities between the Sfiave and 
Dniester were in full ebullition. The inhabitants of Bohemia, 
being two-thirds Sclavouians, refused, as will be remembered, 
to compromise their nationality by sending members to the 
German Constituent Assembly; and by way of counteracting tho 
Gelkmanising tendency of the new movement, they summoned a 
Sclavonic Congress at Prague, from Croatia, Illyria, Gallicia, 


would be appointed in our own House of Commons to scrutinise a 
Bailway Extension Bill: e. g. —M. Drouit de Lbuys was to treat the 
Spanish Question; M. d’Aragon, the aflairs of Italy; M, Xavier Dur- 
rieu those of Bussia; M. Edmond Lafayette, Moldavia and Wallachia; 
M. Jober, Austria and the Sclave countries; M. Payer, the German 
Confederation; M. de Yoisin, the East; M. Heckeren, Prussia and 
Prussian Poland; and M. Puysegur, Egypt. 
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and Moravia. We need not refer to tbe cniioua coquetry of the 
Austrian Court with this rudimentary confederation; nor to the 
tragedy which cut short the proceedings in the Bohemian capital) 
as our purpose is suf&dently answered by poloting out the actual 
effects of the movement upon the Imperial dominion. The 
distinct nationality of Hungary) it will be recollected) was so 
&r recognised) that it was actually admitted to treat upon 
ind^hdent terms with the central government of that new 
confederacy or empire of which German Austria formed a part: 
and it has even been suggested in our diplomatic circles, that a 
representative of Brilish interests should be despatched to Pesth, 
so that Hungary would gain a distinction of wxiich Austria and 
Prussia were soon to be deprived. But this was not all. Tho 
linpexial sanction was obtained for the incorporation with the 
kingdom of Hungary of those provinces which lie between its 
proper border and the Ottoman territories, viz. Croatia and the 
military colonies of the frontier. Now it happens that in the 
populations which compose the Hungarian State, and which it 
was thus proposed to amalgamate so completely, there subsist 
the same varieties and jealousies of race as in the Austrian 
Empire itself — some three millions of Magyars being all that 
can be shown against six millions of Sclavonians. The con¬ 
sequence has been the repetition, upon a small scale) of the 
troubles and distractions of the Imperial State in one of 
its provinces; and the Croatians and Borderers have exhibited 
just the same repugnance to the centralising government of the 
Magyars, as did the Bohemians and Moravians to the Ger¬ 
manising authorities of Frankfort. They have even gone further; 
fm: Baron Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, has openly levied war 
a^unst the hitherto dominant race of Hungary; has defeated the 
l&gyars, it is smd, in several engagements; and is leading his 
triinnphant Sclavonians to the gates of Pesth. Very little reflec¬ 
tion will be fufl&cient to show how such a movement as this may 
soon timiscend in the consequences it will carry with it the more 
exciting conflicts on the Mincio and the Eyder. Even in the 
Parliament or Assembly of Vienna, the Sclavon^ deputies have 
already a dear majority; and at times it has seemed if the 
assumption of this Sclavonic form was really the only alternative 
remaining to the rulers of the Austrian Empire. 

But, coxmected with this contingency, comes the inevitable 
annexation or.reconstitution of Pol^d. The ancient pprovinces 
of Ais kingdom are the very focus of Sclavonic nationdity; and 
the first step of Sclavonised Austria must necessarily be the 
. recognitioii of their suspended rights. Threa supporitions have 
been contemplated; — the union of all the Polish provinces in 
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a federal Sclavonic State under the rule of Austria; their inooi> 
poration, on similar conditions, with the dominions of Bussiai or 
their erection into a.state absolutely independent. But in either 
case the ultimate consummation of Panslavism would appear 
unavoidable; for the intimate alliance of restored Poland either 
with Russia or New Austria, is almost a thing of course; and is 
it then probable, that with such sublimated ideas of race, these 
two sections of a great nationality will conceive their missions 
fulfilled, by simply balancing each other ? At this moment the 
liberalisation, if we may use such a term, of Prussia and Austria 
is presumed to have disengaged, tQ a great extent, the res|>cotive 
Polish populations of each power; and to have precluded the 
possibility of their retention any longer in severance or subjec¬ 
tion. The Poles consider that they must now be necessarily 
competed for by Russia and Austria, and that the destinies of 
Europe depend upon the decision. Suggestions towards a cor¬ 
dial union with Russia, upon the one overpowering principle of 
race, have been thrown out for some years past; and, indeed, it 
is even more with respect to this question, that the present 
reports from the Danubian principalities assume their undoubted 
importance, than with regard to the relations between Russia 
and the Porte, or the great and terrible question of the East. 

The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, to which the trans- 
Danubian possessions of the Turks are now limited, were 
among the territories wrested by Solyman the Magnificent 
from the kingdom of Hungary, at the time when the stream of 
Turkish conquest was diverted, under the direction of this great 
sultan, to the borders of the Danube from the banks of the 
Tigris and the Nile. Reduced no less by the grinding des¬ 
potism of the Porte than by the pestilential infiuence of the 
climate, to almost perfect desolation, they serve by this very 
character of misery to strengthen the barrier between Turkey 
and her foe. The natural line of defence for the Ottoman 
Empire being the Danube, these unhealthy wastes have to be 
traversed by any invaders from the north-east before the real 
defences of the country can be arrived at; and so thoroughly 
have they answered their purpose, that Russian armies usually 
appeared before those fatal fortresses between Widdin and 
Ismail, shorn of one-half their strength, which had been IcR 
behind in the Moldavian swamps. Considerations of this 
kind quiekened the national propensity of Russia to push her 
frontier to the Danube; and with such success were her efibrta 
exerted, that the transfluvian provinces in question are now 
almost as much RAsian as Turkish, By the treaty of Ja8sy> 
which concluded the bloody campaigns of Suwarrow upon the 
Danube, Russia obtained such a recognition of her infiuence 
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beyond her own proper frontier, as to stipulate that the hospodors 
or gofemors of Wallachia and Moldavia, should peithOr be ap¬ 
pointed rior removed without consent from St, Petersburg first 
obtained. A disregard of this stipulation was the pretext for the 
war of 1810; and the right of interference was so far confinned 
and extended by the treaty of Adrianople in 1629, that these 
Danubian principalities may be now represented as depending 
rather on the protectorate of Eussia than on the sovereignty of 
the Porte. It was among the conditions exacted by Kussia, that 
no Turks should reside in these provinces; so that her influence 
over a pure Pomanic population (tlie Wallachians being the 
descendants of the colonists of the old Roman empire) should be 
preserved entire. When, accordingly, the shock of domestic 
revolution, reaching even to Jassy and Bucharest, caused the 
overthrow of the hospodar and the proclamation of a provisional 
goveniment, Russia exerted her privilege by marching troops 
across the Pruth to rectify the disorder. This however, as we 
have said, is not all. By the position thus occupied she lias 
been enabled to aid the insurgent Sclavonii^ns of Southern Hun¬ 
gary, with succours sent up the Danube; and it is reported 
that she is actively availing herself of these facilities for pushing 
her Sclavonic interests; and that her ostensible proceedings in 
the Principalities do but cover-the ramifications of»u deeper 
scheme. 

No reader will be surprised if, within such limits as were at 
our command, we have failed in giving a satisfactory account of 
any particular European state. We have selected for illustra¬ 
tion those which by reason of their constitution or position 
appeared eminently to call for notice; but it should not be 
forgotten in estimating our conclusions, that we have anticipated 
the usual season of comment, *and have offered these remarks 
during a period of transition, when almost every day was pro¬ 
ducing some material change in the aspect of the affairs under 
consideration. Perhaj>8, however, the very character which our 
observations must needs derive from such a circumstance, may 
lend them some additional interest hereafter, as it may be in¬ 
structive to refer, when the end shall have at length arrived, to 
these records ol* a state of actual progress. In any case, wo hope 
that we may have facilitated the comprehension of the events 
now daily announced from all quarters of Europe, and have 
enabled the render to appreciate, with greater satisftiction to 
himself, the incidents of the drama still in progress. Were it a 
less agreeable subject to dwell upon, we should hardly think 
it necessary to explain the absence of a mi^ty figure from our 
extempore panorama. We have said nothing of Gre.at Britain, 
fot the beat of all reasons: nor shall we recur to any of those 
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proverbial ^ illustrations of the conspicuousuess which follows 
upon certain conditions of retirement. Our readers will grate¬ 
fully recognise the blessings which enable all mention of this 
country to be dispensed with, in an estimate of revolutions and 
their results. 

If, now, wc take a retrospective glance at the scenes which 
have passed in review before us, we shall be probably inclined 
to conclude, that the disturbance likely to be suffered by the 
political system, is smaller than could have been conceived by 
the most sanguine anticipations some six months ago. It does 
not appear that any Power will acquire undue preponderance or 
aggraufliscment, or that any strange member will be introduced 
into the system, excepting on conditions hardly yet probable — 
the development, namely, of thenew-bom spirit of ‘nationality* 
into some practical and effective agency. If Germany should 
really become a consolidated state animated by a single will, 
such a Power would doubtless excite suspicions, and provoke 
combinations hitherto untried; though, as we have already 
stated, there is no great reason for supposing that its influence 
could be detrimentally exeiled. As much, it is true, cannot be 
asserted of a gresit Sclavonic state; but this contingeiicy is much 
farther from its realisation than a Germanic empire, and would 
be attended with obstacles infinitely more serious than those 
which, even in the latter case, have not yet been proved sur¬ 
mountable. Excepting, however, by the instrumentality of this 
new element of‘race,’ there does not aijpearmuch likelihood of 
the growth of any Power into proportions inconsistent with the 
stability of the system. As little is it probable that any minor 
Power will he demolished or absorbed. The Eastern question 
has not been perceptibly brought nearer its solution by the 
recent shock; and, as to the kingdom of Denmark, that, it would 
seem, may be safely left to the right arm of the Danes. If 
any new creations appear to be in embryo, they are not of a 
character to justify much beyond a passing interest. The king¬ 
dom or duchy or principality of Lombardy, will import little 
to the system of Europe, and a place might be found even for 
independent Sicily without any serious disarrangement. 

Beyond doubt the inconveiiicnces arising from the internal 
disorganisation of states wear an unjileasant and menacing 
aspect; but the practical propagandism of February was cut 
very short in its career, and no power can be now said to giv® 
its neighbours any such apprehensions as those excited by Jaco^ 
binical France, or anarchical Poland. either, amidst all the 
medley of constiftational novelties, does it appear that the do¬ 
mestic organisation of any people will become fundamentally 
inconsistent with the character of the European fabric, or that 
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aDy >daiigerous dkeov!^ ''^^ introduced through tiie adoption 
of a policy or adbxvuisl^tion irreconcileahle with those generally 
received by^^ther gp^uraments. Still it. cannot be denied 
there are states whi^ have -been so rudely diaken as to be quite 
incapacitated for the discharge of what have hitherto been their 
accepted functions, and wbiwi are so tiered in external circum¬ 
stances, as hardly to be recognised for their former selves. 
But, on this point, it may be observe, that certain of those 
functions were such, perhaps, as to render their perpetuation by 
no means unconditionally desirable; not to mention that it is 
as yet uncertain what form or capacity they may hereafter 
assume. . Viewed with reference to its bearings upon social 
and political progress, the system of Europe has been no doubt 
radically changed by the events which have occurred; but we 
are by no means prepared to allege that such change is essentially 
and altogether prophetic of evil. 

The most satisfactory feature of the whole panorama is, 
perhaps, that a degree of vigorous force and virtue has been 
demonstrated to exist at present in the political system, which, 
considered in its most si^ificant light, approaches to a guarantee 
of the public peace, l^^thing can be more gratifying than the 
contrast,'in this respect, of the Europe of 1848 with the Europe 
of 1793, Whether the political system at the earlier period, 
had actually, as French writers assert, become effete and useless 
from age and violence before the summoning of the States 
General, or whether, as the publicists of other nations allege, 
it was overthrown, while in serviceable action, by the rude shock 
of French aggression, it is at least certain, that when the day 
of trial came, it was found wanting, and that war broke out 
almost as abruptly as if no international ties had ever existed. 
At the present erbis, general war has hitherto been happily 
averted; and this, throughout a succession of chances'unusually 
critical and perilous. Sixty years ago Europe would have been 
infallibly plunged into flames from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Mediterranean, under one-tenth of the temptations which sove¬ 
reigns and people have now resisted. Arbitration supersedes 
war, if it does not prevent it; and such a community of accord 
and tractability of disposition have been observable among 
governments of ^ descriptions, as appears to promise well for 
mture tranquillity. Most sincerely is it to be hoped, that the 
worst may now be really past, — that the political system of the 
civilized part of the world may survive undamaged in its u^ful- 
ness and power,—and that the state of Europe may experience 
no nmre disturbances than such as have here been chronicled. 


No. CLXXIX. will be published in Januaryy 1849. 
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scription of these gardens, ib. —^remarks on their national undeiv 
standing and feeling for natural gardening,^ 418—Humboldt’s 
opinion, 419—opinions of Licu-tscheu, ih, —their passion for land¬ 
scape gardening carried to a ruinous extent, 420—receives a check, 
and a modest taste introduced, —embellishments of the Tartars, 
421-^b8er^tion8of Pere Amiot,i6.—English and Chinese systems 
of gardening compared, 423-9. 

Ckrietina^ Queen, originator of the Spanish marriages, 550. 

D 

Deffandy Madame du, her attachment for Walpole, 358. 

Von Frederick, review of his ‘ Leben und Werke der Trouba¬ 
dours,’ 1-32. See Provencal Poetry. 

DinatiXy M,, review of his ‘ Trouveres Cambresiens,* 1-32—his opinion 
respecting compositions of trouveres and troubadours, 32. See 
Provencal PfxXTj \ Scandinavia, 

E 

Pgypty Sharpe's History of, 32-63—^its history a great desideratum, 33 
—^the Valley of the Nile always coveted by European powers, t5.— 
its claims to notice, ib ,—its present prosperity and political rela¬ 
tions, 33-4—^ita ruler and his policy, 34—received tootf ttle atten¬ 
tion from historians, t5.—its history but little taught at schools, ib, 
recent works upon, 35—its ancient history divided into three 
periods, the native hierarehy and its priest kings, the period 
of coitesy %b ,—^but little known to Abram during his residence, 36 
—its early civilisation, trade, &c. 36-7—causes of its wealth, 88 
—cities and houses of ancient Egypt, 39—population consisted of 
three classes, 40-57—city of Naucratis, foundatioif of dominion of 
Hellenic race, ib ,—conquest of, by Alexander, 41—Racotis the 
foundation of city of Alexandria, to.—Ptolemy Soter, its ruler, 42 
—its happiness and prosperity under his rule, t5.—condition of the 
Jews and Copts during his reign, 43—^religious toleration allowed 
by, 44—^plans of Alexander adopted by Ptolemy, ib ,—character of 
Ptolemy, t5.—description of Alexandria, 45—built by Dinocrates, 
tft.—climate of Alexandria, 46—its prosperity, 46*8—worship of 
Serapis at, 47—Museum at Alexandria, 47-56—reign of PWla- 
delphus, Augustan age of Egypt, 48—decline of Alexandria, 49— 
comparison between Philadelphus and Charles II. ib ,—^literary 
.society and their meetings at the Museum, 51—the Lagidm muni¬ 
ficent in patronage of Learning and Arts, 53^—dynasty of Lagideo 
era of Alexandrian literature, 54—library of the Museum, 55— 
Alexandrian schools, 54-6—^religion of ancient Egypt, 67—Poly- 
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tdiii's aoeoimt population of, $9<^^^aintcter its xnltabitfmts, 
^ 57<^l^Mi8a Hartmeau’s work on, 62-^xtract {l*oi&, 62^8. ' 

JEmigration, a remed)r national distress, 897. 

J^Usk lAfiy Social and Domestic, review d*. See Rettoluthn and 
■ Btfomti 

Eihnologyf'DT* Prichard's works on: importance and interest attached 
to the study of, 429*-nature of tiie science, 430—ofter branches 
4 Df'knowledge oohtrihnte to its elumdation, 43I^historical informa- 
* tion necessary for its study, 482—question of fixity or idetiHty of 
races solved by comparison of present wi& the past, t&.—language 
of mankind originally similar, xh ,—researches of the Anatomist 
and Physiologist to determine this identity, 488—Camper and his 
system, ib ,—^thc * facial angle,’ his test for the moral elevation or 
degradation of a race, id. —cases cited in illustration, tfr—Blumen- 
bach and his researches, 434—his divisions adopted by Cuvier, ib, 
—Dr. H*ichard’s theory, 435—^his three leading types: the oval or 
ellipticfd skull, the pyramidal, the prognathous, 435-7—difficulties 
attending the cranial theoTy^ 437—historical evidences illustrative 
of, 439—the Turks of Europe and Western Asia, the Magyar, 
Negro, Oceanic, Irish, and other races, 439-43—resemblance of 
low^ orders of Irish to inhabitants of Australia, 443—conforma¬ 
tion of skulls of each race affected by want and degradation, ib ,— 
theory of colour of the skin and character of the hair, 445—ex¬ 
amination of colouring tissue of the skin, ib. —the Syro-Arabian 
race, the Jews, Indo-European branch of Caucasian race, the 
' African «and other races, all insufficient tests for determining 
identity of races from colour of skin, 446-53—theory of the bair 
examino^^ 452~little reliance to be placed on it, ^.-<«~instances 
illustrating the subject, 454—relation between climate and colour 
sot perfectly uniform, 455—Bi8>hop Heber’s remarks on varieties 
in colour of the Hindoos, 457—general propositions to be adduced 
from the subject, 453—researches of the Ptychologi»ty 460—attri. 
butes of humanity dependent on development of psychical charac¬ 
ters of races, 461—«ame tests applicable to all races, t6.—Dr. 
Prichard’s researches, 462—case of the Bushmen, ib, —a degraded 
•caste of the Hottentot race, 463—their degradation attributed to 
Europeans, hut disproved by Dr. Smith, ib ,—Hottentot character, 
466—labours of the United Brethren have greatly tended to their 
moral elevation, 467—^these labours have equally raised the Green- 
, land^ and Negro, 466—Dr. Ohannlng’s character of the Negro, 
469-^ntellectuai development of the Negro, i5.—the science of 
l^tlology-KiiA. its contributions to Ethnolc^, 470—definition of 
the word, xb, —the science but little cultivated except in Germany, 
ib, —languages of Old Continent reduced to five great families, ib, 
—all deriv^ from one primary stock, 471—instances adduced in 
_ proof, 47i-81^Dr. Prichard’s remarks on the Indo-European, ib, — 

^ Chevalim* Bunsen’s theory, 470-81—difficulties attending the sub¬ 
ject, 482-7—commendatory encomium on Dr. Prichard’s works, 
487. 

EuropCy State of: introductory observations, 514—existing system a 
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federal system, 515—review of European consHiutionj 
of Vienna the basis of this constitution, 51&—dislike of the l^nch 
to these treaties, t5.—^intention of treaties to restore European systent, 
517—difficulties attending deliberations of the CoBgress^ 
of tile Congress to be considered as repartitions of territory or sanc¬ 
tions of principle, 517-20—repression of France their aim, 5i7^ 
scheme of Napoleon, 518—Confederation of the Khine dissdlved, 
and Germanic States ren^rganised, f5.—other measures of precau¬ 
tion adopted, 519—deliberations of Congress charaoterised by 
sincere liberality, 521—particular illustrations of this spirit, 
errors of the Congress, *5,—early development of disaatisfficUon, 
523—formation and object of the Holy Alliance, 524*-‘-oooasioned 
by spread of liberal opinions, 525—its effect on policy of Europe, 
to, —accession of France, 526—produces invasion of Spain, 
England no party to the Alliance, tfi.—defection of France, 528— 
nature of the Alliance Russe, 530—changed by Louis Philippe for 
Alliance Anglaise and the entente cordiale, 550-1—objects of 
old federal system of France, 531—^revolution of 1830 intr^uced a 
new epoch, 532—independence of Belgium, 533—triumph of con¬ 
stitutional principles in Portugal and Spain, 534—the Quadrupal 
Alliance, ib. —-rise of the French Bepublic, 535-8—its policy, t6. 
General Cavaignac, 536—the disttybances at Vienna and 
lin, 538—project of the new Germanic Empire, 539—^little sym¬ 
pathy evinced for the movement, ib. —the Frankfort Assembly 
and its policy, 540—present condition of Austria and Prussia, 543— 
Bussia and her isolated policy, 543-4—Switzerland and her Con¬ 
federation, ib. —^neutrality of Switzerland necessary for interests of 
Europe, $45—confederation threatened by Austria, 546r-^position 
of Sardinia, 546—history of the ‘ Two Sicilies,’ 547 —Italy and her 
destiny, 548—stability of Sweden and Norway, 549—Spain tad 
Portugal unaffected by recent commotions, 549-50—origin of the 
Spanish marriages, 550—the theory of Panslavism, 553—^its de¬ 
velopment and probable success, 553-6—anticipation of a bright 
future, 557-8. See Repvblic, the French^ Germanic ^Empire; 
Revolution and Reform. 

European Remodellings. See Europe, State of. 

• * 

F 

Facial angle, Camper’s theory of the, 433. 

Fauriel, M., review of bis * ^stoire de la Poesie Provengale,* 1-82— 
bis opinions respecting priority of the troubadours, 2—his opinion 
respecting poem of Walter of Aquitaine, 23. See Proven^l Poetry; 
Scandinavia. 

Feldhausen, site of Herschel’s observatory, 107- 

FeuerbacFs Religion der Zukunft See Germanic Empire. 

Finnlands Gegenwart und Zukunft. See Germanic Empire^ 

ForseWs ‘ Statistik ofver Sverrige,’ review of, 237-9L Sm Germanic 
Empire. 

Forster, John, review of his ‘Life and Adventures of Oliver €U>ld- 
smith,’ 193-225. See Goldsmith, Oliver. > 
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Fortune^ his * Wanderings in Cltina,* 403—deputed by Hor- 

.tieuh^^%0c>eioty» confined range of bis observations in Cltina, 
4(^!^^dsiJty»xci^ Amoy, ifi.—attacked by natives 

. fjjt ^^•-^-deceptions practised on him, 405—visits the 

, -jgatv^'iff a •naa4ari|b 406—visit to Soo-chow-foo, 407—descrip- 
DfvSM*obew-|bo, 408—^visits the Island of Luzan and procures 
; tbe.^haUenopsis amabiliB, 409—attack, of Chinese pirates, 410— 
Chin^e'celebrAted for their horticultural pursuits, 411-7—descrip¬ 
tion'_pf Yuen-min-yuen, Zbe-hol, and See-how, 414-7—extract 
from Lieu-tscheu describing Chinese -art of gardening, 419<—their 
passion for gardening carried to an extreme, 420—^ruinous to the 
. state,' t5.—rreformatioas consequently introduced into tiie art, ib, — 
the Tartars introduced now embellishments, 421—observations of 
Pere Amiot, English and Cliinese style, 423-9. 

Fraxttkiie, elective, right of, dependent on payment pf taxes, 383—a 
theory of the British cohktitution, ib. 

Frederick, Prince, sbn of George II., character of, 491-502. 

Frederick William IV., satirical comparison of, with Julian the 
Apostate. See Strauss, ♦ 

' .• G 

, A f 

Gardening^ Chinese. See China. " ~ 

Garrick^ epitaph of, on Goldsmith, 217—Johnson’s allusion to his 
death, 351—Walpole’s depreciation of, 349-52, 

Geiger's * Smiirre Skriftcr,’ review of, 237-91, See Germanic 
Empire. 

George JLt Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Keign of. See Ilcrvey, 
Lord John. 

Cremianic Empire, project for re-constructing a, 238—two movc- 
, jnents in Germanic system, ib. —^reform universally demanded, ib. 
—I’arisian revolution gave first impulse to popular will, 239— 
Confederation of 1815 did not make * a Germany,’t&.—German 
nation virtually dismembered, ib. —its ancient history, 241—original 
divisions of the empire, i5.—reunited under Otho the Great, i6.— 
Italy incorporated, 241-2-59—this incorporation gave rise to 
, titles ‘ King of the Romans,’ and ‘ Holy Roman Empire,' 243— 
gradual division into duchies and states, 244—singular develop¬ 
ment of the elective principle, 245—^similar to that of Poland, ib, 
—transmission of crown to various houses, 246—at last hereditary 
in house of Rudolf,. 247—attempts to destroy its supremacy, ib .— 
extent of German territory depended on prowess of the Margraves, 
248—Province of Schleswig claimed by, 249—equally claimed by 
Denmark, dominions of the empire co-extensive with German 
nationality, ib. —non-nationality of Bohemia, ib. —a separate king¬ 
dom under electors, 250—^Hungary incorporated with Bohemia 
under House of Hapsburg, 251—Emperor of Germany held first 
place among sovereigns, ^.—the Emperors remukable for their 
’poverty, 253—decline of the monarchy, —domestic revolutions 

destructive of the national unity^ 254—rise of the House of Haps¬ 
burg, 255—'.formation of Austrian empire, 255-57—Austria origl- 
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nally a border province, ifi.—extent of its teh’toy, 
land held by the ’old counts, t6.—independence^' the 
Hungary and Bohemia nnit^ to Austria, 

- to,. 259—part of Poland absorbed, i5.—ipcreese. 5f 
. possessions, t^.-^-formation and rise of Prussia, fief of BUfilid, 

t6.—House of, Brandenburgb, 260-Tde8cription of Prneste, . 

ginally possessed by Teutonic knights, td.—extent of^Pruwdaj'^--t 
Frederick William the Great, its first king, <261—rival of Ansina, 
262—these several divisions pf Germanic Empire destrojfed its 
nationality, 263—Luther contributed greatly to this dismember¬ 
ment, 264—progress of the Reformation, t5.-—ecclesiastical states 
of the empire, 265—effects of the Reformation, 266-8—the diet 
. composed of crowned heads, 269—^numerical strehgth of forces of 
the kingdoms at close of seventeenth centuxy,.|ll—fahterogeheons 
character of these forces, —formation of leagues and unions, 

their names, 270—their objects, t5.—rise of (fapoleon, 272—dis¬ 
memberment and abasement of Austria by Napoleon, 272-6— 
schemes of Napoleon, ib. —the Confederation of the Rhine formed, 
277—old Germanic Empire now entirely destrwed, ib, —dissolution 
of Napoleon’s Confederation, 279—treaty of l%ris occasioned new 
Act of Confederation, t6.—framed on model of old empire, t5.— 
its military forep, 280—«the new scheme' ibr political re-organisa¬ 
tion of Germany, 281—idetail of .the schCmc, —empire to be 

hereditary, t5.—constitution of its parliament, King of Prussia 

the proposed sovereign, 285—impracticability of the scheme, 
282-91* See Europe, State of. ^ 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Life and Adventures of, bjr John Forster—his 
early education, 193—his character when at school, 194—sent to 
Dublin University, t5.—enters as a sizar, t5.—Klifficulties at college 
195—means adopted to relieve himself, 195—anecdotes of his 
generosity, 196-210—tries for a scholarship and succeeds, lA—his 
eariy follies and dissolute habits, 196-201—escapes from college, 
197—brought back by his brother, ib, —takes his bachelor’s degree, 
ih, —leaves college and assists his brother, t5.—applies for or&na- 
tion, and is rejected, 198-pstudies the law, ib, —this abandoned 
and takes to medicine, 198-9—studies at Edinburgh, 199—his 
adventures in Scotland, ib. —arrives at Leyden, ib, —leaves Leyden 
and with his fiute turns tourist, 200—* examines mankind, and 
sees both sides of the picture,’ t5.—arrives in London, «A—En¬ 
deavours to procure a subsistence, ib, —turns assistant to Dr*. 
Milner, 201—^leaves Dr. Milner, ib —engages with Mr. Griffiths 
and devotes himself to the ‘ Monthly Review,’ t^.-r-finds out his 
true profession, 202—style and character of his writings, 202-4 
—Goldsmith the hero m his owa works, 202—his crmceptlons 
of character masterly, 203—contrasted with Gray,^ 204—his 
aversion to epithets, td.—his critiques on other poets, 204-5— 
deficient in imaginative powd^, 205—Johnson’s estimate of hiin, 

* affectuum lonis dominator,’ 206—his ideas not numerous, another 
peculiarity, ib. —^Le Sage, his first model in diction, .208—com¬ 
parison with, ih, —his vanity, 209—<:uriou8 letter to kis brother 
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■ SolniUer, 211-r^hia ^iuniE^v ahd, fnendal^ with Jfofanson*' 212— 
• an&caote? mpecti^, wZ-^pi^lhsation of * The'T^v^Uer/ <u^‘other 
pilMiei^,21S--^hhii8oit'B critique ^on the ^ Good<knatured Man/ 

. Graj’s opinion of Groldsi^tSC necepdon of ^hig comedies on the 
. stege» i^muneration and extravagance, (6,—Goldsmith at 

. the height of his renown, Johnson’s opinion of him. as an 
historian, 214—his aonversational powers, his difficultits and 
measures to remove them, 216-7—Garrick's epitaph on him, 217 
—Ms last poem, * Retaliation,’ d». —^Reynolds' friendsMp for him, 
217—his last illness,. 217—his death, 218—Mr. Forster’s reflections 
on, ^.—remarks suggested hy, 219. 

Gra^, poetry of, Contrasted with that of Goldsmith, 204—his opinion 
of GoldsmHli, 213. See Goldsmith, Oliver. 

Gray, Mr., remark^f, on Chinese gardening, 411. 

H 

Heron, D. C., Review of his Constitutional History of Dublin Uni., 
versity, 163-93—his exposure of grievances of, 187. See UnU 
versities, the Kngllsh. 

MerscheVs,^ Sir John F. W., Survey of the Southern Havens, 104— 
work on the norikem commenced by his father, ib. —assisted by 
sister and brother, ib, —^memoir of his sister Caroline, ib. —survey 
« continued by the son from filial regard, 105—discoveries in the 
northern hemisphere, ib. —the southern hemisphere unexplored, 
106—removal of his establishment to Cape of Good Hope, 107— 
Feldhausen the site of his observatory, ih .—commencement of his 
observations ou,the star a Centauri, i5.—results of liis observations, 
108-16—description of his instruments, 109—mode of ascertaining 
powers of a telescope, 110—his plan for remedying loss of light in 
reflecting telescopes, 111—^hypothesis for calculating the transmis¬ 
sion of lights 111-14—climate of the Cape suited for astronomical 
observations, 115—times most favourable, ib .—number of stars 
observed by, 116—tlio Magellanic clouds, 117—character and ap¬ 
pearance of this cluster, 119—nebulous system of the northern 
hemisphere, ib. —^hypothesis concerning the Milky "Way, 120-^ 
forms of the nebulae in soutliern heavens, 121—the nebular hy/x)- 
thesis, 125—number of double stars discovered, dt .—results of his 
observations on theii* angles of position, 127—division of double 
stars into four classes, 129—Struve’s division into eight, 128— 
motion of double stars, 131—^nature of the connexion ol' double 
stao’s, 132—uncertainly of such investigations, ib. —elements of the 
orbit of y Virginis, i6.—observations on, 133—his system of 
gauging the heavens, 134—^the method of sequences* explained, 

, 137—apparatus used .by him in these experiments, 139—results of 
his observations on the magnitudes of various stars, 140-^his ob- 
eervations on Saturn and Mb satAtes, 141—^high estimate of his 
laments and character, 142—the work undertaken at his own ex¬ 
pense, ib. —munificent offer of Duke of Northumberland, 143. 
Hervey, John, Ix>rd, his Memoirs of the Reign of Geoige 11.—^Lord 
Hervey chiefljr known through Pope, 488—satirised by Pope as 
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J^rd. Faxlnj and Spory^^ 
apd4^a^t8g()9 'i^<~:6eat oy^'lp 
soTmign, &pr-^'9um^ HiM £^pe]it 
' OB lus mtfrni^^*, ^.-^tta<dieB Mm^lT'tb 
ad^BS at Geoi^e iL's 'irgt fM^liatii^al 49l^hb cbnttiMtibii Wkh 
Pria<»‘Fwderick,- ii.—cfeawidter of Prini6e F^ed^t^i 49f-502 
leaves prince’s service, and attaches himself to the fclttg^ 4S9^i8 
made vice-chamberlain, his friendship for the queeh, afid ' i^e 
for'Princess Caroline, —useful services* rendered by hiDi' \d 

’ Walpole and his government, t6.—after queenV deatii losei bdth 
- his influence and power, (6.—succeeds lord Godolphin as pffvy 
seal, —retires from office on Walpole’s fall/493—his fidelity to 
Walpole, ib, —^his letter to Lady Mary Wortlcy anticipating his Own 
decease, 494—^his death, ib .—grief of the Princess Caroline, fd.— 
the memoirs commence with accession of George II., English 
: character and constitution illustrated by reiw df Geiorge I. aM 
IL, ib. —character of public men of the age, —political enmity 

between Walpole and Pulteney, 496—character of Pulteney, <&.— 
rise of Walpole, 497—anecdote of the court, ib. —^his character of 
Chesterfield, 498—characters of the Queen and George IL, and 
Lady SuffoBc, 500'3—conferences of the Queen with Lords 
Ilervey and &air, 504-5—influence of the queen over her hus¬ 
band, 506—Walpole a lover of peace, 507—thwarts the. king’s bel¬ 
ligerent propensities, ib. —friendship subsisting between Walpole 
and the queen, 508—^immoralities of the court, 509—■iUnesa and 
death of the queen, 510—grossness of the age, 512—^relationship 
between Hervey and Walpole^ ib. —^Kimparisoii of their times with 
the present, ih. See Walpole's Letters to Lady^Ossory. 

Hottentots, Labours of the United Brethren among the, 467. 

I ■ 

II ventidue Marzo, primo Giomo dell’ Indipendenza Lombards.See 
Z^m5ardy, Kevolt in. 

J 

Johnson, Dr., his friendship for Goldsmith, 212—anecdotes respect¬ 
ing, tfi.—his critique on style and poetry of Goldsmith, 206-13— 
liis opinion of him as an historian, 214. See Goldsnnth, Oliver. 
julien, the Apostate, comparison of, with Frederick William lY. 

^ See 

L 

Labour, productiveness of, causes which promote, 322—Mr. Mill’s 
views on the subject, 321-3. 

Labourers, 'Agricultur^ "Mr. Mill’s remedies for distress of, 324-6. 
Legacy and Probate Duty, reforms necessary in, 389. 

Lepeu, Miss, marriage of, wjth Lord Hervey, 490—couplet oh her 
maniage, ib, JP 

Lieu-tscheu, his description of Cmnese system of gardening, 419, 
transmission of, theory of, 111-14. 

Lombardy, the.lievolt ia^ 143—circumstances leading to, 144-5-— 
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mfsrule of Austria cliief cause, 146-50—.invasion Cf Papal states 
b 7 Austria, 147—policy of the Pc^es, Wt-rO—gnevances of the 
Lombards, 149—their manifesto to the European nations, 150— 
Mr. Bowyer's account of their misgovemment, 151—first symptoms 
of discontent on the installation of new archbishop of Milan, 152 

' —brutality of Austrian soldiery, 152-4—arrest of Casati, mayor of 
, Mian, 153—assassinations committed'by the soldiery, 154—^re¬ 
monstrances of the Milanese unheeded by the mperor, 155—^letter 
of the emperor, character of the Austrian police, t5.^conduct 
of the government inexcusable, 156—persecutions of M. Cesare 
Cantu, 157—determination of the Lombards to shake off their 
yoke, ib, —outbreak of the revolt, ib» —letters of the Archduke 
Haiher, 158—successes of the Milanese, 158-9—withdrawal of the 
Austrians from Milan, 159—determination of the Lombards to 

I have a Constitutional .king and government, 162—character of 
■ Charles Albert, ib, —his vindication, ib. See Germanic Empire; 
Europe^ State of. 

Luther's translation of the Bible, origin of German literature, 12. 

M 

M'Culloch, Mr., his definition of political economy, 297—^liis treat¬ 
ment of the subject, 297. Sec MilVs Political Economy. 

MacdouaUy non-admission of, to the Hebrew Chair, at Edin¬ 
burgh University, 192. 

Maegregor's Progress of Civilisation. See Europe, State of. 

Magellanic clouds, description of, 117-19. 

Mallet's narrative ofSea Kings of Norway, extract from, 74-6. 

Marie de France, poetical tmnslations of, 20. 

Marriages, the Spanish, history of the, 550. 

Marseilles origin'ally a Grecian colony, 4. 

Mhriineau, Miss, her ‘Egypt and its Faith/ extract from, 63. 

Mason, lines of, on Moor Park, 424. 

Milky Way, dMcription of the, 120. 

Mllly John Stuart, on Political Economy—his Essays, 293—division 
of the work, ib. —ordinary definitions of the term ‘ Political Eco- 
‘ nomy/^ 294—objections to these definitions, *5.—Mr. Mill defines 
it a science, 294-7—^Political Economy ]^th an Art and a 
^ience, *5.--these ideas confounded by the definition, ib, —defini¬ 
tion of Political Economy by Sir James Stewart, ib .—French 
economists gave a' different definition, 295—Physiocrats, the term 
by which they were known, ih. —Quesnay their founder, 
-statement of their views, ib, —Turgot differed in his mode of 
treating the subject, ib ,—Adam Smith, founder of modern Politi¬ 
cal Economy, 296—considered the subject as an art, ih, —Divisions 
of his work, t5.—statement of his views, ih _views of Mr. McCul¬ 

loch, 297—-other economists treat the subject os an art, i5.—laws 
of production and distribution of walth co-eytensive, or not, with 
whole body of sciences arid arts? 298. Mr. Mill’s solution of the 
question, 2^—justice of his views, i5.—they lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, ■* Political Economy is a science treating of production and 
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* distribution of wealth, as far as they depend on laws of human 

* nature/ 300—yet this view not suffi^ently accurate, t&^^imikr 
views of Ricardo, 297-301—Political Economy not a hypothetlonl 
science, 302—objections to its being treated hypothetically, 302^4 
•—publication of bis ‘ Principles,’ ib, —lapse of time between two 
publications induces a modification of his views, forpierly 
treated subject os an hypothetical science—in ‘Principles’it is a 
positive art, ib, —division of the work into five book^ 305—divides 
instruments of production intathree classes, ib, —^followsclasaificatioa 
of French and English economists, ib, —his nomenclature diileretiti 
ib, —substitutes expression * natural agents ’ for * land,* i6.—this 
an improvement, ib, —Hofmann’s divisions considered, 306—de¬ 
finition of terms ‘ productive and unproductive,’ 308— Adam 
Smith’s definition of these terms, 309—definition of the term 
‘ capital,’ ib, —some questions arising from this definition noticed, 
others not, 311—distinction between ‘ fixed and circulating* 

tal, 312—viewe of Mr. Mill regarding, 313—objection to his nor 
menclature, 314—‘ materials ’ best definition for term ‘ circulating 
‘ capital,* ‘ instruments ’ for ‘ fixed capital,* ib ,—laws which govern 
increase of labour, capital, and land, 315—subject of land not 
fiurly treated by Mill, 317—the law of ‘ distribution,’ 319—• 
definition of the word ‘ wages,’ 320. Defective treatment of the 
subject by Mr. Mill, 321—indication of some of his principal points, 
ib. —causes which promote productiveness of labour, 822—subject 
inconclusively treated, t5.—effects of taxation, 323—profits of ca* 
pitolists depends on two causes, t5.—cose of agricultural labourers 
considered, 324-6—remedies for insufficient wages, 326—ulti¬ 
mate remedy, a national education, 327—means suggested for ele¬ 
vating condition of the labourer, ib ,—his remedim measures for 
Ireland impracticable, t5.—his theory of profit and rent not ma¬ 
terially difterent from Ricardo’s, 328—infiuence of sq^iety on 
production and distribution, ib, —features which characterise this 
influence, ib ,—^present state of society a subject for alarm, 329— 
the stationary state the terror of economists, 330—anticipations of 
Mr. hfill respecting it, ib, —‘ infiuence of government ’ considerdd, 
^•—taxation, a necessary duty of government, 332—grounds and 
limits of the non-interference principle, ^.~the exemptions to 
government interference, 333—his objections to government inter¬ 
ference, 333-5—evils of excessive centralisation, 335—excep¬ 
tions to general rule^of non-interference, 33^9—the contract <»f 
marriage cmisidered, 337—observance of the Sabbath, 338— 
voyages of discovery, *t5.—the whole work a magazine of truths 
and precepts for philosophers and statesmen, 339. See Revolu^n 
and Reform. 

MolbecJCs Herzogthum Schleswig. See G^ermantc Empire. 

Molbech's Lund Upsala og Stockholm. See Germanic Empire. 

Monarchic Danoise, See Germanic Empire. 

Moniteur Universel^ Le. See Republic^ the French. 

Mundy^ Captain Rodney, his narrative of events in Borneo and 
Celebes, 63-94. See Archipelago^ Oriental. 
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Napoleon, Emperor, continental policy of, 272^9. See Germtmic 
l^pire. * 

National Debt, note on origin and legality of, 393—-Mr. Newman’s 
remarks on, * r f 

^ 0 Man>,, Professor F. W., his appeal to the middle classes on 
neoesshy fer reform, 360. Bee I&ooluHon and Befomu 
Nkbungene Not, antiquity of the, 13—disputed, 14—^etch of the 
poem, ld-l7—founded in pagan story, 18. 

Northumberland, Duke of, his munificent offer to Sir John Herschcl, 
143. ^ 


O 

Oeetreichs ZukunfL See Germanic Empire. 

Ordination service, evil influence of, 181->3. 

Oriental Archipelago, piracy in the, 63-94. * 

Countess of, Horace Walpole’s letters to. See Walpole, 
Horace. 

Oeford University Statutes, Ward’s translation of. See Universities, 
the English. 


P 

J^anslavism, the theory of, 553-6. 

Parliamentary Reform, IVlr. Newman’s scheme of, 380. 

Pentarchie Europaische. See Germanic Empire. 

Ph'S Benoist, extract from' letters of, on gardens of the Chinese, 
412-13. See ^ina. 

Philology, use of, in study of Ethnology, 470. 

Physiocrats, opinions of the, on political economy, 295—their school 
ibunded by Quesnay, ib, 

Physiok^, contributions of science of, to study of Ethnolo^, 445. 

Piracy in the Oriental Archipelago. Sec Archipelago, Oriental. 

Political Economy* See the subject fully treated in MilVs Political 
Economy. 

Pope, satire of, on Lord Hervey, 488. 

P^nd^s Austrian assassinations in Italy, 143-63. See Lombardy, 

Bevolt in. 

Preussische Zustande, See Germanic Empire. 

Prichard, Dr.,, review of his works on Ethnology, 429. See Ethno^ 

Jm- 

Provenqal Poetry, priority of, to that of Scandinavia, a subject of 
controversy, 1—recently revived on thJ Continent, *5^—entirely 
distinct from that of Greece and Rome, *5.—under name of Ro¬ 
mantic School, it governs the imaginative literature of the present 
age, 2—>the Loire the boundary l^tween two distinct dialects, the 
langue ^oc and the langue dHoil, ib *—derivation of these terms, 
2-8—^the langue doc, the dialect of the troubadours, ih*^longue 
doil the language of the trouvferes, now Modem French, »6.—Opi- 

’ nions of various writers respecting their claims ^to originality, 2-3 
—Latin, the almost universal language of Gaul, 2r-5-12—^Irruption 



• of 'the Yi»g6tliB introduced ne^dements into languages of OfutV 

^inyasion ^ under tjesd tod robjeot&n gfe Gtodi 

t&.—general decay of Latin language, 6^7>^12—iroubadotiw^s^ 
trouV^a the succeseoos Gv^an a<ton ,uid ^aingnrs^'l*#^^ 
racter of their entertainments, ^26 —oaths of Louis and CWles 
earlief^ specimens of language of^ Qotbic inYadeSa^'lL-sto^dl^ 
Latin dialect a resemldiino& of -the 

France, poetical trandations <£, 20—distinction hi^eenF^viK^ 
and ScandinaTian poetry, 22-^-t-thi8 distinction favonrs pvihnty 
of Scandinayian poetry, t6r^poem of Walter, of 4qtiitaiae,^96^ 
the longue cfoc aro longue <fot7 often used indifferently hotlu by 
. troubadours and trouy^res, 25—William DC. claimed by bodv as 
their chief, t5.—his poetry, t5.—style of the poetry of troubadours, 
2^—the troubod^T and originally distinct classes ■* 

afterwards blended, 26-dl—their poems ^Ued sirifentes and 
sons — ^the latter most esteemed, t6.—both troubadours and tatou* 
y^a' yisit other countries, 28—%hey form societies, and compete 
for distinction in their respectiye s^les, 28-9—opinions of Dante 
and Petrarch, 29^ZDind of Petrarch congenial to their school, 
romantic passion of Jaupe Budal, 29-^—parallel to Petrarch's 
loye for Laura, 29.—Bertran de Born, 30—character of his poetry, 
t5.—Dante’s reference to him, »6.—decline of ^influence of trouba* 
dours, 81—style of poetry of trouy^res, ib.—--^fabliaux mom eul- 
tiyated by them than the canzone, t5.—M. Dinaux's opinlsm of 
compositions of troubadours and trauy^res, 32—the style of both 
now discarded, v 

Psychology, contributions of, to science of Ethnology, 460. 

Ptolemy Soter, reign and character of, 42-8. 

Pultemyy Mr., his enmity to Walpole, 496 — hia > character, tft. See 
Iletvey, Lord. 

Q' 

Quesnayy his principles of political economy, 295—founder of ^the 
‘ Physiocrats,’ tb. 

, ..R . 

Rainery Archduke, letters of, on the revolt in Lombardy, 158. • 

Reform Billy disappointment regarding results of, 374^ 

Republic, the French, its present condition and prospects^ 225-6— 
means by which it created; not a demonstration of true natimxal 
. feeling, 226—weakness of the old regime, 227—favourable droom- * 

• stances under which it was formed, 228—adhesions to It from all 
parties, t5.—institution of the garde mobUe, t5.—composition of.the 
National Assembly a good criterion popular sentiment, 229— 
fonnation oPo triumvirate, t5.—General Cavaignac the popular 
foyourite, id.—majority of the * people’ uot true r^ublicans, 

. character of the FranOh the i4al cause of the revolution, 282— 
Lamartine and his republicanism rejected, 233—tiie . National 
Assembly not * republican,’ 234—^the bourgeoisie the predominant 
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party, uncertain state off^e govemment, 235—gradual ten* 
dency to a limited monarchy^ 236. See Europe^ State of. 

JtevolHiion i?^orm—Professor Newman’s a|>peal fo Middle 

Classes consider^^ 360—no class has a right to. dictate reforms, 
361—the influencing part of the nation possess this power, ib* — 
danger of delaying reform, ih .—^^expediency or inexpediency of 
Gk>yerninent preventing expression of public opinion, 362*4— 
evils of a revolutionaxy state, 364—sudden changes detrimental, 
365—coOfinuatory opinions of various writers, not 

attained by sudden reforms, 367—the Communist and Socialist 
theories of France,'368—test of political arrangements should be 
their applicability, 369—* constitutions are not made, but grow,* t5* 
law of continuity and influence of time essential to political 
solidity, 370—illustrations from ancient history, t5.—our own con¬ 
stitution the growth of ages, tb. —marked hy the law of continuity, 
ib. —changes induced, gradual but safe, 372—duty of minister to 
wait the will of the nation, 373~changes in our representative 
system too vast for sudden experiment, ib, —Reform Bill a disap¬ 
pointment to some, 374—plea for right of universal suffrage rests 
on two grounds, 375—their absurdity demonstrated, ib, — expe~ 
diency the limit for universal suffn^e, 377—extension of suffrage 
will not materially affect the representation, 378—detail of Mr. 
Newman’s scheme, 380—the Ballot, 381—its influence on bribery 
and corruption miscalculated, 382—division of electoral districts 
one of chief features of the ‘ Charter,’ ib, —its inapplicability, ib, — 
elective franchise dependent on payment of taxes, a theory of Brit¬ 
ish constitution, 383—remedial measures of the government, 385 
-re-adjustment of property and income-tax a desirable financial 
reform, 386—Mr. Mill’s opinion, 387—opinion of Mr. Cobden, 388 
—'legacy and probate duty another subject for fiscal reform, .389— 
people of England jealous of government interference, 3^—ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of this national jealousy, 390-3—the 
National Debt, 393—Professor Newman’s opinion, it is not a legal 
debt, f^.—to- meet the national difliCulties, the nation must reform 
itself, 395—^the lower classes should exercise provident habits, and 
contract prudent marriages, i5.—emigration a remedy for national 
distress, 397—duties of manufacturing and commercial classes, 
397-8—duties of the upper classes, 398-9—Education and Reli¬ 
gion the basis for our Reformation, 401—contrasted condition of 
France,* t6.—hope for future well-being as a nation founded on our 
reverence for Law and Religio^ 403. See MiWs Political Economy. 

Ricardo^ Mr,, his views on political economy, 301, See MilVs Poli¬ 
tical Economy* 

RomarUiker, meaning of the term, 95, 

Rosse, Earl of, account of his leviathan telescope, 143. 

Rue, M, l*Abb6 de la, review of his ‘ Essais Historiques sur les Bards, 
&C, Normands et Anglo-Normands,* 1-32. See Provengal Poetry. 

Anekdote. See Gemantc Empire. 
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Saturn and liU Satellites, pbservations of Herschel on, 141. i 

Scandinavia^ poetry of, its priority to that of Provence a disputed 
subject, 1—recent revival of tlie controversy, t&.—^reception of 
Christianity in, 9—a written language introduced into, tft,^death 
of Sturle Tbordson, its last professional scald, ifi.r—colleotton of 
traditional literature of, by Simund and Are, 10—^preservation of 
traditions of, 10-ll>^aths of Louis and Charles, earliest specimens 
of language of Oothic invaders, 11—Neo-Latin dialect a reeem* 
blonce of the langue tToCy t^.^Niebelungens Not, antiquity and 
originality of the, 13—disputed, 14—sketch of the poem, 15-17— 
founded on pagan story, 18—legend of Sigurd Fofnirsbmie, 18-19 
poem of Beowulf, 19—evidence of its Christian origin, ih .^—subject 
of the poem, t5.~unknown to the Saga, »5.---date assigned to the 
poem, 20—character of the poetry of the Scalds, t5*—distinction of, 
from that of the Troubadours, 22-23—this distinction favours pri¬ 
ority of Scandinavian poetry, ib. See Provencal Poetry. 

Schlegelf A. W. Von, review of his ‘ Observations sur la Literature 
‘Provengale,* 1-32. See Proaenfa/Poetry. 

Sea Kings of Norway, a legend of, 74-6. 

Sfie-hoWy lake and gardens of, 417. 

* Sequences^ method of, Herschefs doctrine of, 137- 

Sharpcy Samuel, his history of Egypt, 32—qualifications of, for nn 
historian, 33—style of his narrative, ih, —anathema of Southey not 
applicable to, ih, —his division of Egyptian Liatory into three 
periods, 35—his opinion as to cause of Egypt’s early wealth, 38— 
lus character of Ptolemy Soter, 44—description of the museum at 
Alexandria, 47*56—his account of religion of ancient Egyptians, 
57—his summary of their character, 61. See Egypt. 

Sigurd Fafnirsbane, legmids of, 18-19. 

Simoi^s Annebmen oder Ablenen. See Germanic Empire, 

Slawen, Bussen, und Germanen. See Germanic Empire. 

Smithy Adam, founder of modem political economy, 296—^his opinions 
on the subject, ib. See Milts Political Economy. 

Smithy lion. R. Vernon, review of his edition of Walpole’s Letters, 
339-60. 

StauntoHy Sir George, his ^ount of Tuen-min-yuen, Zhe-hol, and 
See-how, 414-7. China, 

Strauss's Political Pamphlet, * Julian the Apostate and Frederick 
‘ William IV.’ 94—its design, an anatomy of character of Frederick 
William, t5.—style of the work, ib, —^its wit lies in its erudition, 95 
—meaning of the term Romanidkevy ib, — Julian a Romanticist, 96 
—Julian and Frederick William synonymous, 97—the latter 
pupil of Schelling, the former educated by Romanticists of Alex^’ 
andrio, ih, —resemblance of the iwo characters, t5.—similarity tof 
their policy, both civil and religious, 98—Jews much favoured by 
Julian, i5.—divine right of kings^ a dogma of both,. 99—oratorioal 
ambition of both, 100—excuses Heathen Romanticists, condemns 
the Christian, 101—sympathy of Strauss for Polytheism of Julian, 
102—extracts in proof, 101-2—Strauss guilty of contradiction. 
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lOSwcoofoonds spirit of Chriatianitj with perishable fonna of 
Hi4dle AgeSk pro{^etio dose of the pamphlet a consolatory 
tnftrti) ik Sm Europe^ State of. 

Lady, mxstreaB ^ George IL, character of, 508. See Htr^ 
«NW, Lord. 

UniTers^ exercise of right of, ditcuased, 375—will not 
produce any a^iai^ effect on the representation, 878. 


TbaxUBOfi. onr intern o^ 363-5—right of elective ij^chiae dependent 
<m, 368. 

T^Mooj^ tnode of ascertainiDg powers of; 110. 

Araclea, the AcadeznicaL ^e Universitktt the English. 

Articlea, tiie English standand of faith, 169*-eviU arising 
from aubscription to, 170. 

Triarehie Europmsche* See Germanic Empire. 

Trinitp College^ Dublin, Heron’s Constitutional ^^8tozy of. See 
Univereiliee, English. 

TroubadourSi lays o^ were composed of iha dangue (foe, 2. See 
Provengal Poetry. * 

Troutiree, language of, consisted of the longue doU, 2 — ^now the 
ttiodem French, tb. See iVonenfa/ Poetry. 

U 

VMbrmity, Act its influence on EngUsh nniversitiies, 169. 

Umoerntief, the English, antiquity of, a great advance, 163—^in 
this consistt didr power to resist change, yCt exposes them 

, to great evil^ a6.—their bigotry in religion^ 165^infallibility as¬ 
sumed by, equally with Bomish church, 166—veneration for Aris¬ 
totle and his philosophy, 167—neutrality of the state with regard 
to religious opinion, t5.—apathy of the {people to, 168—these, ad¬ 
vantageous to the universities, tb, —universities possess no theo¬ 
logical judgment of their own, 169—^Act of Uniformity still binding, 
'the Thirty-Nine Articles their standard of faith, t5.—evils 
arising from subscription to, iTO^insineerity and h^^>oori^ the 
result, ib .—such a test no guarantee of faith, but only of profes- 
aion, 172i —the test never imposed on tiie lai^, 173—absui^ty of 
the system, 174—identifleation of the church and universities re¬ 
sults from usurpation of the clerical orders, 178—the colleges 
distinct lay corporations as well as the universities, 179—the Be- 
fonnalion left the colleges unreformed, changes produced by 
Beforina^on should affect the collegiate system, 180—the ordina¬ 
tion service, 181—startling in its terms, 182—evils resulting from, 
183—affects constitution of the colleges, remedies suggested 

S r Bladutone, 184—existing system unfavourable to any remedy, 
.—theology not in a flouris&g condition, 185—all other branches 
ieat knowledge {flourish, 186—name evils affect Trinity College, 
v^lnldhir •&.—-exektsion of Boman CatboUcs from, 187—exposure of 
i*|hn grievance by Mr. Heron, ib, —system adopted in the Scotch 
190—the Act of Security, 191—test applicable only 
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to in illustration) 192»r6inovai of 

ini0|Ui8 for rexnoTing evils afifecting our univ^rsiU^ > 


Vienna^ Treaties of, chMter of European constitution, 5l6--^pp!p^ 
of French to, See State of. 

VirginiSf y, Herschel's obs^vation on the star, 132. , 
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WalpolOf TIotslcOj Vernon Smith's e^tion of his ‘Letters to Cou nt ^^ 

‘ of Ossoiy,’ 839—charm and value of his writings, tft.-^ifferepcci 
of opin^n as to his temper and disposition, 340—his mind 
pared to his house at Sttawberry Hill, ii.—affbctatimi tlie eswniw^ 
of his character, i6,—lettewUustrative of this, *6.^—his de|);irec i ^ i <!(H 
of his own works, 341—this a mark of his littleness, 342—influencs 
of reviews and new^^pers on the public min d, tb.—discredit. lit** 
tached to tbe literary profession, 343-5—now removed, 345—spcje^ 
of Mr. Smythe on present and former estimate of literary SMOf 
346—Walpole’s critique on Jephson’s tragedy, 347—induced to 
write the epilogue, t5.—his opinion of Goldsmith’s comedy ‘ Sh© 
* Stoops to Conquer,'' 348—his contempt of Beaumarchais, ift.— 
distaste for the Encyclopsedist School, i6.—his estimate of Mon¬ 
taigne, »&.—bis preference of Mason to Pope, 349—depreciation of 
Dr. Johnson, ifi.—his bold opinion of Chatterton, ift.-^his criticisms 
on plays and players, charactwised- by saiqp prejudices, 350—de- 
preoiateB-Garnck,' 349'^2—anqcdoteof Mrs. Siddon^ 352*-T-opiniou 
of Mxb. Siddons, »5.-T-WalpDle and Lady Browne attacked by a 
highwayman, 353—instances of the selfishness and ignorance of 
the higher ranks, 354-5—curious adventure of Charles Fox, 355— 
death of. Lord Clive, 356—Walpole’s bon mots, ^t5.—his stories 
illustrative of the manners of his day, 357—his .affectm fdr 
Madame du Defiand, 358—his acquaintance with the Misse^Berry, 
tft,—Lord Ossory’s estimate of his social talent 360. See 
John, Lord. , , 

Walter of AquHaine, Poem ofj 23-4^-^pinion of M..Fauriel xe^^eot- 
ing, 23—subject of the poem, 24- ‘ „ 

William /X, chief of troubadours and trouv&res, 25—^memoir ^ tb. 
—characte^ of his poetry, tfi.—William of Malmesbury*® opini"* ‘ 

him, t6. • 

, _ T 

F«c»-j»in-y«e7i, imperial gardens of, 414. ; 
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Zhe^holy Chinese gardetis of, 414. 
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